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CHRISTMAS   186  4. 

Wr  are  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the  holy/estivities  of  Christmas. 
Once  more  does  universal  Christendom  commemorate  the  great 
event  upon  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  depended.  In  the 
Church  in  Scotland  it  has  long  been  a  season  of  mingled  joy  and  of 
sorrow.  Withtheprison  and  the  scafifoldbefore  them,  Scottish  Church- 
men, little  more  than  a  century  ago,  assembled  with  closed  doors. 
The  priest  celebrated  the  sacred  meal  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  ere 
long  looking  for  an  untimely  and  bloody  end.  The  scaffold  reeked 
with  blood  The  prison  houses  were  filled  to  oveiflowing  with  the 
noblest  of  the  land ;  but  here  we  are  in  1864  a  vigorous  and  spread- 
ing plant,  appointed  to  do  a  great  work  here  in  Scotland.  Christ- 
mas, 1864,  is  the  merriest  Christmas  our  Church  has  passed  for 
many  a  long  day.  *'  Thp  movement"  has  fairly  begun ;  and  the  first 
gun  has  been  fired  by  Mr.  Flemyng. 

There  are,  doubtless,  penury  and  want  in  many  of  the  houses 
of  the  clergy.  We  have  got  only  as  yet  the  miserable  minimum  of 
£120,  but  that  is  a  great  step  from  £90.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  the  bank  is  the  best  answer  to  gainsayers. 

Christmas  is  a  season  for  rejoicing,  and  a  season  for  forgiveness. 
We  trust  that  all  Christians  will  follow  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Church  and  forget  all  quarrels,  more  especially  those  which  relate 
to  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  should 
decide  all  miserable  bickerings  there  may  be  between  us. 
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There  is  a  great  work  before  us.  All  of  us  have  our  trials,  our 
sorrows,  our  triumphs,  and  our  joys.  Let  no  divisions  prevent  us 
from  aiding  the  Church  in  her  great  work  of  the  saving  of  souls. 
Few  are  the  years  allotted  to  us  here  below  for  doing  the  work  of 
Christ.  Exposed  we  may  be,  as  our  Great  Master  was  before  us,  to 
the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  the  world.  What  is  all  that  to  her  com- 
pared with  an  heavenly  crown  ?  The  work  must  be  done,  and  we 
must  do  it.  What  is  this  work  ?  It  is  a  theme  wide  and  compre- 
hensive. This  poor  despised  Church  of  Scotland,  as  she  was  caUed, 
which  within  our  memory,  used  to  go  "  begging  and  whining  "  to 
England,  has  become  a  vigorous  and  healthy  plant.  She  no  longer 
trembles  and  cowers  at  the  sight  of  the  policeman ;  she  no  longer 
assembles  in  the  back  alleys ;  she  no  longer  appears  in  the  police 
calendar.  She  arrests  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  govern- 
ment. She  appears  fearlessly  in  the  open  day  to  do  a  great  work 
in  this  our  Scotland.  In  the  hour  of  her  weakness  and  of  her  trial 
she  was  presented  with  a  daughter,  the  Church  of  America,  who 
has  opened  up  the  most  important  question  which  can  aflFect  Chris- 
endbm — a  union  with  the  great  Church  of  the  East,  a  communion 
numbering  within  her  pale  some  eighty  millions.  The  Church  in 
Scotland  naturally  looks  with  great  interest  upon  the  settlement  of 
this  great  question. 

The  movements  in  Italy,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Germany  are  all 
also  engaging  our  anxious  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  by 
our  American  daughter  and  ourselves  such  questions  can  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Then,  again,  our  relations  to  the  Church  of 
England  are,  by  civil  law,  clearly  defined.  The  brand  has  been 
removed  from  off  us.  It  was  a  question  which  the  legislature  has 
settled  almost  unanimously,  so  evident  was  its  injustice,  so  clearly 
established  was  its  unreasonableness.  The  Church  of  England, 
through  various  of  her  members,  has  heretofore  done  us  good  service. 
She  has  now  done  it  as  a  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.  Hold- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  we  possess  many  advantages  over  her  in  our 
voluntary  position — in  our  freedom  from  State  control — in  our 
ancient  and  pure  traditions — still  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  all  congratulation,  that  two  Churches  holding  identically 
the  same  creeds  and  the  same  doctrines  should  not  be  by  civil  law 
even  partially  dissevered,  and  that  justice,  however  tardy,  should 
have  been  done  us  at  last.  In  saying  this,  also,  it  would  be  shame- 
ful to  forget  the  great  services  that  have  been  rendered  by  the  Duke 
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of  Buccleuch  in  this  matter,  which,  we  must  say,  our  Church  has 
not  as  yet  in  any  way  adequately  expressed.  But  it  would  be 
also  very  ungrateful  did  we  not  acknowledge  the  deep  debt  we  owe 
to  the  Primus.  His  tact  and  his  forbearance  materially  aided  his 
Grace,  as  his  Grace  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  his  dealings  with  the  English  Episcopal  College.  We 
cannot  also  forbear  tendering  him  the  thanks  of  the  Laity  of  our 
Church,  which  we  think  we  may  do  without  any  presumption,  for 
the  aid  he  has  rendered  to  our  Lay  movement.  His  tact,  his  love 
of  fair  play,  which  we  must  say,  however  reluctantly,  is  more 
congenial  to  the  English  than  the  Scottish  temperament,  and  his 
genial  temper,  has  carried  our  Church  through  many  trials  and 
difficulties,  both  in  the  important  matters  laid  before  our  late 
Synods,  and  in  his  management  of  the  financial  movement  of  1863. 
But  there  is  a  great  work  yet  before  us.  What  a  work  has  to  be 
done  in  the  towns.  In  Edinburgh,  in  Glasgow,  in  Aberdeen,  the 
Church  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil  What  puny  efforts  have  yet 
been  made  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  the  times. 

To  provide  Gaelic  clergy  for  the  thousands  in  Argyleshire  and 
Invemess-shire  yearning  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life,  to  raise  the 
minimum  of  each  Bishop  to  £500,  and  of  each  Incumbent  to  £150, 
such  is  the  work  for  1865.  To  repair  the  past  is  the  watchword 
which  shoidd  be  in  every  Churchman's  mouth ;  at  any  rate.  For- 
ward is  the  word,  for  the  "  movement "  has  begun. 

HUGH  SCOTT,  of  Gala. 


THE  CHUECH  SOCIETY. 

Our  last  number  contained  a  fall  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gtenerai 
Committee  of  the  Church  Society  held  on  17th  November.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  (Jeneral  Committee  has  always,  in  a  business  point  of  view 
been  the  most  important  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  It  is  then 
that  the  result  of  the  Society's  operations  for  the  year  precedino-  is  jfirst 
niade  pubHc,  and  the  Export  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  brings  up  for 
final  settlement  by  the  General  Committee  all  the  important  questions 
affecting  the  distribution  of  the  funds  collected.  Last  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance,  being  the  first  held 
since  the  development  of  the-  Society  under  its  new  rtdes,  as  the  great 
financial  orgcm  of  the  Church,  We  felt,  therefore,  at  the  time  that  no 
apologywas  needed  for  folly -reportiiig  that  meeting  and  the  great 
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gatiliering  at  Olasgow  on  Sd  Norember,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
matter  from  onr  colmnns,  and  we  trust  that  a  short  review  of  the  So- 
deiy's  progress  during  the  first  year  of  its  greatly  extended  operations 
will  now  prove  not  uninteresting  to  onr  readers. 

As  a  basis  for  onr  remarks,  we  have  abstracted  from  the  Society's 
Eeports  for  1863,  and  from  two  other  reports — that  of  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Auditor  of  the  Society,  to  the  Committee  on  Funds,  and  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims — ^to  the  Greneral  Committee,  both  dated  Novem- 
ber lasir^the  following  vidimus,  contrasting  in  parallel  columns  the 
position  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1863  with  its  position  at  the  end 
of  1864,  and  its  operations  during  each  of  these  years  : — 

EECEIPTS. 
I.  Capital. 

1863.  1864 

Bishops'  Fond  (General),       £0  0  0         £4883    7  11 

Bo.           (for  particiilar  Dioeeeee),     ...              0  0  0           1627    0    0 

Clergy  JBSind  (General),         19449  10  8         24883  16    3 

Do.        (for  particular  Incmnbencies),                0  0  0           1345    0    0 


Total  Capital  (nett), 

n.  Reybnub. 

1.  Oeneral, 

Subscriptions, 

Canonical  Offertory,     

Offertory  for  Bishops, 

Educational  Offertory,  ...        

Collection  at  Public  Meetings,  

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Stock  (Clergy  Fund) 

Do.        (Bishops*  Fund), 

Total  Beyenue  for  general  purposes, 

2.  Sjpecial, 

For  Six  Dioceses,         

For  Twenty  Incumbencies, 

Total  Bevenue  for  all  purposes, 


£19449  10    8       £82639    4    2 


£1116  18  10 

£1605 

2  4 

1490  12  9 

1224 

7  6 

0  0  0 

196 

8  0 

99  5  6 

61 

3  3 

5  11  2 

0 

0  0 

701  2  7 

893 

1  3 

0  0  0 

82 

1  6 

£3413  10  10 

£4061 

3  10 

0    0    0 
0    0    0 


40  12    0 
131    3     4 


£3413  10  10        £4232  19    2 


EXPENDITTJBE. 
I.  Capital. 
Endowment— -Eleyen  Incumbencies,  ...  £0    0    0 

n.  Eevenub. 
1.  General, 

Bisbops,  £0    0    0 

Stipend  Aid,      1948    9    6 


£3500    0    0 


£273    0    0 
2302    0    0 


Carrj'  forward. 


£1948    9    5         £2575    0    0 
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Brought  forward,            ...      £1948    9  5  £2575  0  0 

Retired  and  Supernumerary  Clergy,             ...          132  10  0  280  0  0 

Seven  Deans  (£21  each),         0    0  0  147  0  0 

Education,          615    0  0  690  0  0 


Total  Expenditure  for  general  objects 
of  Society,      £2695  19 

2.  Spedai. 

Bishops  (Six  Dioceses),            0    0 

Stipend  Aid  (Twenty  Incumbencies),           ...             0    0 

3.  Expenses  Affecimg  Income. 
Total,      275    0 

5 

0 
0 

0 
5 

£3592    0    0 

40  12    0 
131    8    4 

175    6  11 

Total  Expenditure  of  Revenue,          ...     £2970  19 

£8939    2    3 

We  should  have  been  imwilling  to  introduce  into  ihis  article  such  an 
array  of  figures,  more  especially  as  the  Auditor's  Report,  with  its  clear  ex- 
position oi  the  Society's  present  position,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  readers,  but  lihat  such  a  parallel  statement  as  we  have  presented 
shows  at  a  glance  the  pecuniary  improvement  and  the  greatly  extended 
Qse^ilness  that  have  resulted  from  the  late  re-constitution  of  the 
Chnrch  Society.  Such  contrasts,  moreover,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
salutary  effect ;  and,  regarding  the  development  of  the  Church  Society 
as  i^e  best  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  we  hope  that  thiB  will 
be  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  annual  reviews  of  the  Society  pre- 
senting the  progress  of  each  future  year  in  a  contrast  as  favourable  as 
the  present  to  that  of  the  year  before. 

To  the  information  that  may  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
these  parallel  columns  we  have  little  to  add.  It  appears  from  these 
that  in  one  year  the  Society  has  received  an  addition  to  its  capital  of 
£13,000,  and  that  its  revenue  has  increased  by  more  tiian  £800. 
These  figures,  however,  represent  only  the  sums  that  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  General  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  it  must  no 
be  forgotten  that,  under  the  new  system  of  finance,  the  local  Commit- 
tees retain  for  congregational  purposes  half  of  aU  subscriptions,  half  of 
the  donations  to  the  Clergy  Fund,  and  one-fourth  of  the  unappropriated 
donationB  collected  through  their  agency.  We  are  under  the  mark  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  subscriptions  so  retained  at  £800,  and  the 
increase  of  revenue  last  year  ought  therefore  to  be  stated  at  £1600. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  proportion  of  dcmations  retained  bj  the 
local  Committees  exceeds  £400. 

The  immediate  practical  results  are  not  less  encouraging.  In  the 
deparfzoenjb  of  Stipend  Aid,  the  Society  assisted  last  year  only  fifty 
^^QConbGntB — ^the  mojx/imvm  grant  to  each  being  £45,  and  no  Incum- 
b^t  nweiving  «Ld  whose  stipend,  without  a  parsonage,  amounted  to 
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£100,  or,  witih  one,  to  £90.  This  year  the  Society  has  extended  its 
benefits  to  sixty  Incumbents  and  the  maxi/inum  grant  has  been  £65, 
— every  Incnmbent  receiving  a  grant  whose  stipend,  irrespective  of  a 
parsonage,  did  not  amoxmt  to  £120.  The  retired  and  supemnmerary 
clergy  have  received  this  year  more  than  double  the  amount  granted 
to  them  the  year  before,  while  the  Educational  Grants  this  year  are  less 
than  those  of  the  year  before  by  only  £25. 

So  far,  the  expenditure  of  this  year  admits  of  being  compared  yrith 
last  year's,  and  on  the  whole  a  great  improvement  is  manifest.  The 
farther  expenditure  this  year  embraces  objects  which  were  not  pre- 
viously within  the  scope  of  the  Society. 

Eleven  Incumbencies  have  received  grants  towards  endowment, 
ranging  from  £125  to  £125J,  and  amounting  together  to  £3500 — an 
annual  expenditure  which  the  Endowment  Association,  npw  amalga- 
mated with  the  Church  Society,  never  succeeded  in  attaining. 

Six  of  the  Bishops  have  each  received  an  addition  to  their  Episco- 
pal incomes  of  fifty  guineas,  and  ten  were  voted  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Primacy. 

Twenty  guineas  were  voted  to  each  of  the  seven  Deans  of  the 
Church. 

The  Society  has  thus  done  somethmg  towards  each  of  the  various 
objects  contemplated  in  its  new  rules,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dio- 
cesan endowment,  for  which  no  claim  was  made.  That  the  Society 
should  not  have  fcdly  attained  the  aims  with  which  it  was  re-constituted 
need  not  perhaps  have  caused  surprise,  although  its  new  rules  had  re- 
ceived a  foil  year's  trial ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  new  rules 
were  only  adopted  by  the  Society  on  13th  January  last,  and  that, -with 
few  exceptions,  their  practical  application  in  the  congregations  was 
delayed  till  each  in  its  turn  was  visited  by  the  Organising  Secretary, 
whose  appointment,  again,  was  not  made  till  3d  March  last,  surpnse 
can  only  be  felt  that,  in  the  interval  of  less  than  eight  months  ending 
1st  October  last,  when  the  accounts  of  the  Society  closed,  such  results 
have  been  accomplished.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  congratu- 
lating the  Society  on  having  secured  and  re-acquired  for  this  good  work 
the  services  of  one,  without  whose  indefatigable  zeal,  and  tact,  and 
abniiy,  the  Society's  new  rules  must  have  been  in  many  places  Uke  good 
seed  scattered  upon  stony  ground.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  and,  we 
are  convinced,  with  truth,  that  the  laity  of  our  Church  require  only  in- 
formation and  organisation  to  prove  themselves  as  just  and  grateful  to 
those  who  minister  in  our  beloved  Church  as  the  members  of  any 
other  in  Christendom.  The  immediate  and  hearty  response  already 
given  by  the.  laity  is  assurance  enough  that  the  modest  require- 
ments of  the  Church  Society  will,  when  again    made  known  by 
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Mr.  Flemyng  to  every  congregation  of  the  Church,   be  more  than 
fully  met. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  one  suggestion  for  the  ftitnre,  it  is  merely 
this,  that  in  place  of  the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  guineas  voted  this  year 
to  the  Bishop  of  each  diocese  which  cast  in  its  lost  with  the  Society's 
General  Episcopal  Fund,  the  laity  should  take  care  during  the  year  now 
current  that  by  a  liberal  offertory  in  every  congregation  they  enable  the 
Society,  in  November  next,  at  once  to  raise  the  Episcopal  incomes  to  the 
very  moderate  standard  it  has  adopted.  The  shortcoming  this  year  in 
that  respect  we  attriljute  solely  to  the  fact  that  many  whose  donations 
went  to  make  up  the  sum  of  nearly  £5000  raised  for  Episcopal  Incomes, 
forgot  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  all  donations  are  capitalised,  the 
interest  only  being  available  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops. 
While,  like  Dean  Ramsay  in  his  "  Earnest  Appeal,"  "  we  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  duty  attached  to  certain  members  of  the  Church 
to  endow  the  Church  with  capital,"  we  are,  with  him,  "  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  which  attaches  to  all  its  members  to  supply  a  con- 
stant income y^  and  we  trust  it  will  not  in  future  be  forgotten  by  any 
that  the  only  means  of  increasing  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops,  so  long 
disgracefully  overlooked,  is  by  contributing  to  the  annual  offertory 
reconmiended  by  the  Society  to  be  made  in  every  church  for  Episcopal 
Income. 

We  would  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  Church  Society  in  its 
pecuniary  aspect  by  quoting,  as  still  most  appropriate,  the  last  words 
of  an  article  that  appeared  on  31st  December,  1863,  in  the  Journal  that 
preceded  this  Magazine  : — "  At  this  season,  it  is  not  unusual  for  heads 
of  famiUes  to  review  the  expenditure  of  the  year  that  is  closing,  and  to 
forecast,  by  a  sort  of  domestic  budget,  that  of  the  year  that  is  before 
them.  We  would  recommend  all  engaged  in  this  most  salutary  process 
to  calculate  what  during  the  past  year  they  have  contributed  to  the 
Church,  and  to  consider  what  for  the  ftiture  it  is  their  duty  to  give. 
Let  them  consider  the  remuneration  they  have  had  to  bestow  for  the 
services  of  their  lawyers  and  doctors,  and,  if  they  have  children,  what 
education  has  cost,  and  comparing  the  services  thus  paid  for  vnth  the 
benefits  they  received  from  the  Church,  let  them  set  aside  for  her  Society 
such  proportion  of  their  incomes  as,  after  such  comparison,  they  consider 
an  equivalent  for  the  services  the  Church  is  fitted  to  render.  Some,  con- 
scientiously regarding  their  duty  in  this  light,  may  feel  that,  during  past 
years,  they  have  withheld  more  than  was  meet,  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
disposed,  if  they  can,  not  only  to  discharge  their  duty  for  the  fiiture, 
bat  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect.  The  Church  will  not,  through 
her  lay  committees,  ask  ahns  from  any  one.  Justice  is  all  she  requires, 
and  we  feel  convinced,  now  that  the  laity  have  taken  up  the  subject  in 
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I 
earnest,  that  justice  will  be  done  her  by  all  her  members,  not  one  of        I 

whom  will  lose  his  reward." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Chnrch  Society — ^not  less  cheering 
than  what  we  hare  been  treating  as  its  main  object — which,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  we  cannot  altogether  overlook.     We  allude  to 
what  Dean  Bamsay  has  well  described  as  "  the  benefits  of  another  kind 
which  this  Society  has  conferred  upon  the  Church — advantages  not  of 
a  pecuniary  kind,  but  not  less  important.     Such  benefits  as  those  of 
making  known  the  wants  of  the  Church  at  large,  the  bond  of  union 
which  the  Society  established  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
Church,  the  interest  which  it  awakened  in  the  welfare  of  the  Body  be- 
yond the  limits  of  special  congregations,  and  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  it  has  been  the  means  of  calling  forth  in  the  lay 
members  of  our  commxmion."      In  these  respects  also  the   Society 
may  congratulate  itself  on  having  made  a  vast  stride.     It  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  year  ago  since  one  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation thus  characterised  the  Society's  meetings :  "  The  meetings  of 
the   Socieiy  have  hitherto  been  o^  the  most  dry  and  uninteresting 
character.     The  meeting  in  December  has  been,  if  possible,  still  more 
dreary  and  discouraging."     In  the  short  space  which  has  intervened 
since  these  lines  were  penned,  the  Society  has  amply  redeemed  tihe 
character  of  its  meetings.     Starting  with  that  social  meeting  whicli 
inaugurated  the  new  rules  of  the  Society,  than  which  we  recollect 
none,  upon  any  occasion  or  for  any  object,  more  genial  and  enthusiastic, 
the  Society  has  had  two  great  public  meetings — one  in  Aberdeen,  the 
other  in  Glasgow — ^both  indebted  for  their  existence  chiefly  to  the 
energy  and  tact  of  Mr.  Flemyng,  and  both  fraught  with  incalculable 
benefit  not  only  to  the  Society  but  to  the  Church  at  large.   Mr.  Memyng 
has  not  confined  his  energies,  however,  to  large  meetings.     In  his  very 
interesting  Eeport  to  the  General  Committee,  he  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lowland  congregations,  now  easily  accessible,  he  had 
been  enabled  since  last  March  to  visit  all  those  belonging  to  our  Churcli 
throughout  Scotland.     Each  visit,  at  least  each  of  the  congregations, 
numbering  130,  in  which  a  Finance  Committee  was  formed,  entailed 
the  labour  of  a  meeting  more  or  less  numerously  attended.     Many  of 
these  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  report,  and  none  of  them,  we  can 
vouch,  was  either  dry  or  uninteresting.     Coming  down  to  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee,  already  referred  to,  no  one,  we  are  certain, 
by  whom  it  was  attended,  could  characterise  that  meeting  as  dreary  or 
discouraging.     Preceded  by  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  members,  which  sat  two  long  days,  the  Gene- 
ral Committee,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  a  hundred,  sat  fdUy  five 
hours.    These  meetings  were  attended  by  at  least  as  many  laymen  as 
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clergymen,  and  tlieir  proceedings  were  j^ill  of  interest  and  animation. 
The  Greneral  Committee,  while  not  neglecting  the  pecuniary  matters 
forming  its  main  bnsiness,  did  not,  we  were  glad  to  find,  confine  its 
attention  to  £  s.  d.  We  hail,  as  the  precursor  of  many  Mendly 
discussions  weU  fitted  to  animate  and  strengthen  the  whole  Church, 
the  Debate  on  Education  that  followed  the  motion  of  the  Primus  with 
regard  to  the  Education  Commission,  and  his  inqjdry  as  to  the  proposed 
withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  the  Training  Institution. 

There  are  some  among  us,  and  their  opinions  are  gaining  ground, 
who  look  to  the  Church  Society  to  become  the  central  motive  power  of 
our  Church.  The  recent  development  of  the  Society,  as  her  motive 
power  in  finance,  is  regarded  by  such  as  only  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.  These  persons  feel  that  we  have  overlooked  too  long  the  distinc- 
tion between  our  position  as  a  voluntary  Church,  small  in  numbers 
and  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  and  that  of  the  sister  Church  in 
England,  supported  by  the  State  and  strong  in  the  union  of  a  whole 
nation  as  her  members.  While  in  England,  with  her  large  Bishoprics, 
each  numbering  in  congregations  and  members  more  than  our  whole 
Church,  all  movement  must  be  diocesan,  the  Church  in  Scotland  can 
find  strength  only  in  the  union  of  all  her  members.  Those  to  whom 
we  have  referred  are  strictly  conservative  of  Episcopal  government,  and 
dubious  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fix)m  the  further  inftision 
of  the  lay  element  into  the  Synods  of  the  Church.  They  feel  that 
what  is  wanted  is  not  a  judicial  but  a  deliberative  assembly  duly  re- 
presenting both  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  time,  not 
perhaps  far  distant,  when  the  Church  Society,  constituting  such  a  re- 
presentative Assembly,  and  administering,  under  a  less  complicated? 
and  more  liberal  system,  ecclesiastical  finances  and  nussionary  funds, 
shall  take  into  consideration  whatever  may  from  time  to  time  afiect  the 
welfere  of  our  Church. 

To  those  who  entertain  these  views,  and  to  all  others,  we  would 
commend  the  Church  Society  as  worthy  of  their  warmest  sympathy 
and  most  liberal  support.  As  now  constituted,  the  Society  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  than  a  more  ambitious  scheme  for  developing  the  latent 
energies  of  the  Church.  Laying  prejudice  aside,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfections  of  all  human  institutions,  and  reposing  full 
confidence,  as  well  they  may,  in  the  impartiality  and  abiliiy  of  those 
administering  the  Society's  fonds,  let  all  the  members  of  the  Church 
co-operate  in  supporting  her  Canonical  Society,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  ihe  Church  wiU  become  more  and.  more  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  waterside  bringing  forth  her  fruit  in  due  season. 
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THE  PRESS  ON  THE  RECENT  CHARGE  OF  THE  BISHOP 
OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Of  all'  the  misfortunes  which  can  befall  a  publication,  total  neglect  is 
the  very  worst.  There  are  probably  few  authors  who  would  not  prefer 
some  severity  of  criticism,  nay,  even  a  partial  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  that  ominous  silence  which  shows  that  the  public  mind  has  not 
been  even  reached.  Against  criticism  it  is  possible  to  plead,  and  even 
misrepresentation  may  be  exposed,  but  to  be  totally  passed  by  is  a  trial 
for  which  it  is  difl&cult  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Charge,  it 
has,  at  any  rate,  escaped  this  first  and  fatal  peril.  Scotland  has  been 
addressed ;  and,  if  the  Press  may  be  accepted  as  the  representative  of 
the  country — and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  it  may  be  so  accepted — 
Scotland  has  certainly  been  an  attentive  listener.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Elgin  and  Montrose,  have  all  expressed 
their  sentiments  through  local  organs  of  opinion.  We  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  garbling  these  criticisms.  With  the  foil  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  they  were  re-published  in 
eztenso  in  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  commencing  our  reference  to  these  articles  by  calling 
attention  to  the  following  passages  : — 

^'  In  the  main  its  purpose,  its  temper,  and  its  ability  are  such  as  to 
command  respect."* 

"  We  write  these  few  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  our  readers 
know  what  is  the  theme  discussed  in  these  formidable-looking  columns ; 
and  secondly,  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  tone  and  temper  with 
which  the  theme  is  discussed.  0  si  sic  omnes ! — ^would  that  all  eccle- 
siastical discussions,  in  Church  Courts  and  out  of  them,  were  so  con- 
ducted !  "t 

'^  But  we  make  no  pretension  in  these  remarks  to  argue  the  question 
one  way  or  another.  We  write  them,  as  we  have  said,  principally  to 
express  our  good  opinion  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  charge,  and  to  hold 
it  up  to  ecclesiastics  of  all  Churches  as  a  model  for  imitation.  '  Be 
courteous,'  says  an  Apostle,  and  the  injunction  is  not  uncalled  for, 
even  in  Church  Courts,  at  the  present  day.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but 
our  impression  is,  that  courtesy,  even  more  than  logic,  has  a  power 
over  men  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  civil  afiairs."| 

"  The  question  is  handled  with  the  ability  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  Bishop's  eminent  learning  and  scholarship  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
with  singular  fairness,  charity,  and  moderation." § 

*  North  British  Daily  Mail.  t  Perthshire  Advertiser. 

X  Perthshire  Advertiser.  §  Montrose  Standard. 
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"  The  second  head  of  the  Bishop's  charge  is  well  worthy  of  minute 
attention  and  study.  In  it  the  Scriptural  argument  is  outlined  with 
great  care,  and  set  forth  with  remarkable  lucidity  and  studied  modera- 
tion, to  which  it  cannot  be  considered  an  exception  that,  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  conviction  of  the  preponderating  evidence  in  his  favour,  he 
feels  compelled  to  set  aside  "  theories  more  or  less  different  from  this, 
that  have  been  devised  since  the  Reformation,  by  German  and  Swiss 
writers,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  an  uncatholic  position,  and 
to  jnstify  a  foregone  conclusion."* 

"  To  hope  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  repair  the  broken  unity 
of  the  Church  is  no  unworthy  dream  ;  and  the  Bishop  has  set  himself 
to  his  part  of  the  task  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  even  with 
an  enviable  sanguineness  as  to  results,  which  will  enable  him  to  bear 
lightly  the  sneers  which  are  pretty  sure  in  some  quarters  to  salute  *the 
chimerical  nature  "  of  his  undertaking,  as  if  the  Divine  intention  must 
for  ever  be  frustrated  by  human  perversity  and  the  inexorable  facts  of 
society,  or  as  if  Scotchmen  were  incapable  of  changing  their  convictions 
or  resigning  their  prejudices  under  any  pressure  of '  fair,  charitable,  and 
temperate '  argument,  "f 

"  Through  good  report  and  bad  report  has  Bishop  Wordsworth 
desired  the  union  of  the  Scottish  Established  and  Episcopal  Churches. 
He  has  for  this  been  made  a  butt  for  the  envenomed  shafts  of  bigotry  ; 
his  motives  have  been  misconstrued  ;  his  aspirations  derided  ;  and  his 
arguments  held  up  to  ridicule  in  some  papers  by  anonymous  correspon- 
dents wanting  alike  in  his  learning  and  his  kindliness  of  heart.  But  he 
has  returned  undaunted  to  his  labour  of  love  ;  and  has  expressed  himself 
so  fiilly  and  freely  on  the  subject  near  his  heart  that  his  utterances 
must  command  the  attention  of  the  higher  intellects  not  only  of  the 
Established,  but  of  all  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland."  J 

"  What  a  change  in  a  few  years  !  Seceders  and  Burghers  are  one. 
They  delight  in  splendid  Gothic  churches,  with  stained  glass  windows, 
and  some  of  them  are  longing  for  the  organ.  Episcopal  churches,  also 
ornate,  have  sprung  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  the  middle 
class  are  moving  towards  Episcopalianism,  following  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland,  four-fifths  of  whom  already  belong  to  that  denomination.  All 
this  is  wonderfal  indeed ;  but  what  shall  we  think  of  a  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  maintaining  that  the 
best  form  of  church  government  is  that  which  makes  the  best  Chris- 
tians,  and  an  Episcopahan  Bishop  paving  the  way  for  the  union  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism.  Only  fancy  the  idea  of  such  a  union 
being  mooted.     Are  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  to 

*  Montrose  Standard.  f  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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become  one  ?  Will  twenty  years  eradicate  the  prejudices  that  keep 
them  asxinder  ?  Will  other  twenty  bring  organs  and  Common  Prayer 
Books  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  Let  no  one  laugh  at  this  as  an  vm- 
jpossibUUyyfor  coAises  are  in  operation  sufficient  to  produce  it.  They  do  not 
lie,  it  is  true,  quite  on  the  snrface  of  society,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
active  or  nniform  in  their  operation."* 

The  jonmals  &om  which  we  make  these  extracts  contain,  as  our 
readers  may  have  observed,  more  or  less  of  opposition  Kkewise.  But 
the  above  admissions  are  too  striking  and  too  liberal  (in  the  very  best 
sense  of  the  word)  to  be  passed  by  without  our  cordial  recognition.  In 
our  humble  judgment  they  do  great  credit  to  the  press  of  this  northern 
portion  of  the  realm. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  somewhat  less  conciliatory.  It  is  however 
impossible  to  refer  to  this  newspaper,  without  bearing  in  mind  the 
ready  manner  in  which  its  columns  have  invariably  been  opened  to 
communications  from  Episcopalians,  as  our  fellow  Churchmen  in  the 
dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  of  Argyll  can  testify.  There  remains  an  organ 
of  the  Free  Church,  the  Baily  Review.  It  is  distinguished,  in  this 
instance,  from  its  contemporaries  not  only  by  its  omission  of  any  one 
kindly^  or  generous  word,  but  by  a  treatment  of  the  case  which  we  must 
deliberately  stigmatise  as  dishonest.  It  is  right  to  say  that  its  Editor 
has  since  admitted  a  brief  remonsti'ance  (confined  to  a  single  point) 
from  Bishop  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  example  of  the  Times  may 
seem  to  be  suflB.cient  authority  for  making  no  apology. 

It  is  high  time  to  make  comments  on  a  few  of  the  chief  argoments 
employed  by  the  critics  of  the  Charge.  Some  of  these  arguments  have 
already  been  met  in  the  very  able  and  temperate  i:eply  to  "  Episcqpos,^* 
which  was  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  livening  GouraM  by  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews ;  and  on  several  other  points  the  different  newspapers 
have  answered  each  others  objections.  From  among  the  remaining 
c<3nsiderations  we  will  select  that  which  certainly  looks,  which  perhaps 
really  is,  the  most  formidable.  Of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  endeavours  the 
Glasgow  Herald  asserts  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  his 
attempt  to  induce  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  have  had  long  experience 
both  of  Prelacy  and  Presbyterianism,  to  throw  aside  the  form  which  they 
jmd  worhmg  so  welly  amd  so  completely  to  their  satisfaction,  and  to  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Church  of  England — ^and  this 
at  the  very  moment  when  that  system  is  betraying  its  inefficiency  by 
the  incompetency  of  its  "  Convocations,'*  and  by  its  inability  to  thrust 
out  men  who  are  teaching  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  standards  of 
the  Church. 

Now,  if  the  author  of  the  Charge  had  spoken  of  this  contemplated 
*  Elgin  Oourant. 
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imion  as  one  in  whicli  the  one  side  had  all  to  give  and  the  other  every- 
thing to  receive,  this  language  wonld  not  be  nnnatnral.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  :  on  the  contrary,  Bishop  Wordsworth  hias  expressly 
avowed  his  conviction  that  the  EngHsh  Church  might  receive  important 
and  yalaable  lessons  &om  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he 
has  even  selected,  by  way  of  example,  as  if  by  anticipation,  one  of  the 
very  topics  referred  to  by  the  Herald,  "  Moreover,  I  wonld  venture  to 
reproduce  a  statement  which  I  myself  made,  now  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
first  advocated  this  proposed  union — *  It  is  easy  to  foresee  in  many 
ways  how.  great  would  be  the  advantages  which  both  parties  might 
mntaally  derive  from  the  different  experience  and  example  of  each  other 
by  such  an  intercommunion.  The  one  (i.e.,  the  Established  Church  of 
England)  might  be  taught  how  to  regain  the  influence  which  she  has 
partially  lost  over  the  middle  classes,  and  to  watch  more  carefully  than 
she  has  hitherto  done  agaimst  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power.  The 
other  (i.e.,  the  Church  Establishment  of  this  coxmtry)  might  learn  to 
adapt  herself  more  extensively  both  to  high  and  low,  and  to  draw  from 
her  own  resources,  more  than  her  present  circtimstances  permit,  those 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  enemies  of  divine  truth,  which  are  no- 
where to  be  found  without  opportunities  for  learned  leisure  and  labo- 
rious research.'  " 

We  venture  indeed  to  think  that  it  might  be  shown  that  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  of  the  English  Church,  however  serious,  have  already 
been  in  great  measure  overruled  to  her  benefit.  The  elevation  to  the 
Bench  of  such  men  as  Doctors  Thomson,  Ellicott,  Brown,  and  Trench, 
has  been  brought  about,  we  understand,  by  the  existing  state  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  publication  of"  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and 
of  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  are  most  valuable  accessions  to  her  theology.  At 
the  same  time  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  thinking 
that  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tweed  do  call  for  resistance ;  and  that  the  example  and  aid  of  Scot- 
land nught  prove  in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  most  beneficial  to 
the  Church  in  England. 

But  we  turn  to  the  other  portion  of  the  Herald's  statement,  and 
most  especially  to  the  words  which  we  have  italicised ;  those,  namely, 
which  describe  Presbyterianism  as  "  the  form  which  they  [the  Scotch] 
jM  working  so  well  and  so  completely  to  thei/r  satisfaction.'^  This  clause 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have 
now  to  urge.  , 

Historians — ^we  may  instance  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Proude — 
have  been  struck  with  the  way  in  which  certain  virtues  and  certain 
foibles,  prominent  in  the  English,  become  intensified  in  the  Scottish 
character.    An  undue  and  unreasonable  self-satisfistction  must,  we  fear. 
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too  often  h^  justly  chargeable  upon  Englislimen.     But  is  not  this  foible 
even  stronger  in  North  Britain  ?  How  wrote  the  northern  bard  of  old — 

"  That  all  the  world  might  see 
There's  nane  in  the  right  but  we 
Of  the  auld  Scottish  nation." 

To  whom  was  it  but  to  Scotchmen  that  Cromwell  addressed  the 
words  which  the  present  Duke  of  Argyle  seems  so  fond  of  quoting  : 
"  We  beseech  you — think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken."  "We  pro- 
ceed, we  hope  temperately  and  without  bitterness,  to  specify  some  few 
among  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  doubt  whether  Presbyterianism 
is  working  so  thoroughly  well  as  our  critic  seems  to  imagine. 

1.  We  cannot  think  that  it  is  satisfactory  for  any  communion  to 
have  a  document  signed  by  its  ministers  and  elders  which  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  art  found  more  or  less  strongly  to  repudiate.  We 
are  far  from  advocating  abolition  of  every  kind  of  subscriptions  ;  we  are 
far  from  denying  that  all  Churches  (the  English  of  course  among  them) 
have  their  own  difficulties  on  this  score.  But  in  all  sober  seriousness, 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  one  which,  on  so  fundamental  a 
question  as  that  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  governance,  is  so  much 
at  variance  with  its  theoretic  professions  as  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
Of  course  theory  and  practice  will  have  their  divergencies  everywhere. 
But  this  is  a  case  of  all  but  absolute  contradiction ;  and  in  all  gentle- 
ness, but  firmly,  we  would  ask  our  Presbyterian  fellow- Christians 
whether  this  can  be  called  "  working  well  ?  " 

2.  We  cannot  think  it  satisfactory  to  see  a  religion  fail  to  lay  hold 
of  so  many  of  the  brightest  specimens  of  the  national  genius.  Un- 
doubtedly in  all  ages  man's  intellect  will  prove  rebellious  to  its  Maker, 
as  a  miserably  long  list  of  highly  gifted  unbelievers  attests.  Never- 
theless, from  the  days  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  downwards,  sanc- 
tified intellect  has  been  a  constant  product  of  the  Church,  a  product 
that  has  seldom  failed  her,  even  in  her  darkest  days.  Look  for  one 
moment  at  England.  We  cast  our  eyes  along  the  shelves  of  a  very 
humble  private  library,  and  such  titles  as  the  following  meet  our  eyes  : 
Works  of  Shakspeare,  Works  of  Bacon,  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
B^bellion,  Speeches  of  Burke,  Poems  ofWordsworth,  Poems  of  Southey, 
Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  Normandy 
and  England,  Clinton's  Fasti  Jffellenici,  Works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Works 
of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Remains  of  Arthur  Hallam.  Now,  of  the  eminent 
men  here  named,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  was  not  a  JieaHy  and  earnest 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  scarcely  one  whom  it  would  be 
possible  even  to  imagine  to  have  been  either  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  a  Dissenter.     But  how   difierent   is  the  case  in  Scotland.     How 
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many  of  her  sons  who  have  made  themselves  illnstrions  in  letters 
can  be  claimed  as  hearty  Presbyterians  ?  We  will  just  mention  a  few 
by  way  of  illustration  :  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield,  Pitcaim,  the 
great  scholar  Buddiman,  Earl  Marischal  Keith,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Professors  Aytoun,  Kelland,  Innes,  Laycock, 
Ferrier,  Skene,  Ramsay,  Lords  Lindsay  and  Elcho,  Lockhart,  Sir 
Waiter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  These 
are  surely  names  of  mark  among  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  iiot  one 
among  them  is  that  of  a  decided  Presbyterian.  Indeed  nearly  all,  except 
perhaps  the  five  last  named,  were  born  or  became  Episcopalians.  We  are 
very  far  indeed  fi-om  wishing  to  exalt  beyond  due  measure  the  claims 
of  intellect,  but  there  must,  we  are  convinced,  be  something  wanting  in 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  allows  so  enormous  a  proportion  of  the 
genius  of  the  country  to  escape  fipom  its  grasp.  We  can  all  see  this  in 
a  case  where  we  are  bystanders.  We  can  all  understand  the  weight  of 
the  indictment  brought  against  the  French  priesthood  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  Coxmt  Louis  de  Came — "  That 
they  allowed  the  sacred  lamp  of  knowledge,  one  of  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies."  We  all  know,  "too,  to  what  fatal  issue  that  failure  on  the 
part  of  religion  to  retain  the  national  intellect  ultimately  led  the  French 
nation.  Well,  let  all  due  allowance  be  made  for  our  prejudices  ;  but 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  most  happy  event  for  Scotland,  that  such 
gifted  sons  as  we  have  named  were  not  compelled  to  choose  between 
Presbyterianism  and  unbelief.  Another  communion  was  at  hand  to 
receive  them,  if  they  did  not  consider  the  Established  form  to  be 
working  well  and  completely  to  their  satisfaction. 

3.  "  So  much  the  worse  for  the  old  historical  families "  is  the 
smart  reply  of  the  HeraM  to  the  remark  of  the  Presbyterian,  Dr. 
Tulloch,  that  Presbyterianism  "  was  not  destined  to  penetrate  the  old 
historical  families  of  the  kingdom."  But  will  this  retort  bear  a  moment's 
sober  examination  ?  .  That  eminence  of  any  kind  brings  with  it  its  own 
special  temptations  is  almost  a  truism ;  and  it  is  really  very  possible 
that  rank  may  engender  in  some  of  its  possessors  an  undue  fastidious- 
ness, which  tends  to  lead  men  astray  in  the  matter  of  religion.  But 
this  fiust,  which  might  account  for  smne  defections,  cannot  possibly  be 
tme  of  all.  Professor  Masson,  most  certainly  no  foe  to  Presbyterianism, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  A.D.  1637  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentry  were  Presbyterian.  After 
mentioning  some  twenty  of  the  most  eminent  nobles,  he  adds  : — "  These 
names  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  enumerate  because  most  of  them 
are  still  known  in  the  highest  ranks  of  our  British  peerage,  although,  in 
course  of  time,  the  Presbyterian  associations,  which  were  once  their 
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distinction,  haye  ceased  to  encircle  them,  and  their  present  wearers  are, 
almost  to  a  man,  dutiful  members  of  that  Ohnrch  into  which  their  fore- 
fathers rei^sed  to  be  forced,  but  which  has  since,  by  a  milder  and  more 
'  natural  mode  of  suasion,  attached  to  itself  gradually  the  whole  aristo- 
cracy of  Scotland."* 

Now  the  writer  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  will  hardly,  we  imagine,  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  piety  and  intelligence  were  absolutely  non- 
existent among  this  section  of  his  countrymen.  For  our  own  part,  we 
hold  that  so  &r  as  the  English  Church  has  lost  influence  over  a  portion 
of  the  middle  classes  iu  England,  so  far  there  has  been  something 
wanting,  and  that  she  might  take  a  lesson  from  Scotland ;  that,  so  far 
as  Fresbyterianism  has  lost  influence  oyer  the  upper  classes  in  Scotland, 
80  far  there  has  been  something  wantiug,  and  a  lesson  might  be  gained 
from  England.  For  the  Christian  Faith  was  intended  to  bind  together 
all  that  is  good  and  pure  in  eyery  rank  of  Hfe  :  intended,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Tulloch,  "  to  mould  into  religious  unity  classes  widely 
separated  in  material  rank  and  in  intellectual  and  artistic  culture." 

4.  We  cannot  bring  ourselyes  to  think  that  a  system  has  been 
"  working  well,"  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  singularly 
barren  of  theologians.  Of  the  fact,  there  cannot,  we  presume,  be  a 
doubt :  it  is  asserted  by  Professor  Blackie,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  many 
more.  Our  opponents  may  indeed  urge  that  they  do  yery  well  without 
theologians.  But  this  neyer  can  be  true.  A  Church,  without  a 
theology  of  her  own,  must  needs  Hye  on  the  labours  of  other  Churches ; 
and,  in  &ct,  Presbyterians  are  compelled  to  study  the  writings  of 
AngHcan  Diyines,  if  they  would  aim  at  becoming  proficients  in  sacred 
science.  The  chief  branches  of  Theology  are.  Dogmatic,  Exegetical, 
Deyotional,  Moral,  liturgical.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  branches 
in  which  England  has  not  produced  great  names,  or  in  which  she  is  not 
at  this  moment  adding  to  her  strength.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  which 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  has  effected  anything  of  great  moment.  Her 
most  famous  diyines  haye  been  Episcopalians  :  and,  strangely  enough, 
two  of  the  most  theologically  gifted  in  our  day,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander 
and  the  late  Professor  Greorge  Wilson,  were  not  Presbyterians,  but 
Congregationalists.  Her  greatest  exegetical  diyine,  Macknight,  quite 
broke  away  from  the  standard  of  the  Westminster  Confession ;  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  B»ow  was  on  this  yery  ground  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
If  any  would  learn  how  much  of  general  Scottish  culture  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  came  from  England,  let  him  look  at  the  critique  on 
Mr.  Buckle's  second  yolume,  which  appeared  in  the  North  British  B&inew, 
That  article  was  from  no  Episcopalian  pen  :  it  was  understood  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ministers  of  the  Free  Church. 
»  MacmiUan'a  Magazine^  Vol.  lY.  p.  373. 
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But  untQ  such  men  as  Professor  Eadie,  Dr.  Fairbaim,  and  others  can 
redeem  this  deficiency,  Presbyterianism  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
working  "  completely  to  the  satisfaction  "  of  so  inteUectoal  a  people  as 
that  of  Scotland.  Scarcely  a  nation  in  Christendom  has  better  materials ' 
for  making  theologians  than  the  Scottish ;  and  union  with  the  English 
Church  would  enable  Scotland  to  snpply  some  important  lacunoe  in 
Anglican  divinity,  in  departments  of  thought  with  which  the  northern 
understanding  is  far  more  fitted  to  cope  than  that  of  the  southern. 

5.  Is  the  moral  state  of  Scotland  one  of  the  grounds  of  this  com- 
plete satisfaction  ?  We  can  hardly  think  it.  Take  a  single  point,  that 
of  drunkenness.  It  will  not  be  questioned  but  that  Scotland  fomishes 
the  most  drunken  portion  of  the  British  population ;  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  there  exists  any  in  Europe — any  nation  more  addicted  to 
dnmkenness.  Now  we  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  fair  and  just.  Let  all 
attempts  to  account  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  be  duly  weighed: 
let  us  make  allowance  for  every  element  that  can  really  be  held  to  bear 
upon  it.  Let  there  be  considered  the  effect  of  climate,  the  effect  of  race, 
the  effect  of  the  particular  form  in  which  alcohol  is  most  conamonly 
imbibed  in  Scotland ;  let  there  be  reckoned  in  also — what  Dr.  Begg 
considers  a  chief  source  of  temptation,  and  most  honourably  makes  a 
crusade  against — the  want  of  firesh  air  and  good  house  room  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  land.  But  after  every  reasonable  deduction  has 
been  made,  will  any  fair  observer  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Presby- 
terianism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  that  it  is  loholly  blame- 
less on  this  score  ?  It  is  hard  to  beUeve  this.  The  paper  on  Scotland, 
published  in  an  early  number  (we  think  the  third  number)  of  Temple 
Bar,  is  well  worth  perusal  in  connection  with  this  topic  ;  not  the  less  so 
for  that  its  author  is  evidently  Scotch,  and  has  no  thought  of  balancing 
the  claims  of  rival  communions.  The  question  of  the  precise  relations 
between  religion  and  morality  is  certainly  a  less  easy  one  than  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  But  the  moral  condition  of  Scotland,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  such  as  to  suggest 
to  a  truly  patriotic  mind  a  mere  and  unalloyed  sentiment  of  complete 
satis&ction. 

It  may  be  that  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  any  readers  from  among  them,  will  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that,  at  any  rate,  the  particular  theological  difficulties 
which  just  now  harass  the  English  Church  are  scarcely  felt  in  Scotland. 
In  no  spirit,  we  trust,  of  exultation  or  rivalry,  but  simply  from  a  desire 
to  set  forth  the  truth,  we  must  declare  our  solemn  conviction  that  such 
confidence,  if  it  exists,  will  ere  long  prove  illusory.  The  tendencies  to 
Uuiversalismy  the  problems  respecting  Inspiration,  are  simply  ques- 
tions of  our  times — questions  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  long 
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oonfiaed  within  the  limits  of  any  single  Chnrch — within  the  limits  of  any 
single  conntry.  They  are  being  discussed  at  Paris,  at  Berlin,  among 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  with  almost  as  much  keenness 
and  interest  as  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
ignore  or  to  undervalue  the  aid,  both  political  and  intellectual,  which 
the  Scottish  nation  might  lend  the  English  in  the  discussion  of  such 
themes  ;  but  oh  !  how  fiar  more  eflFective  would  the  resistance  to  ration- 
alism prove,  if  terms  of  accommodation  could  be  but  discovered,  and  if 
the  Amorite  and  PhiHstiue  might  find  Jerusalem  again  built  up  as  a  city 
that  is  at  unity  with  itself. 

If  any  of  our  conmients  appear  to  fair  judges  to  be  harsh  or  un- 
charitable, we  shall  much  regret  it.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to 
ignore  the  good  features  presented  by  religion  in  Scotland ;  its  zeal  and 
energy  is  great,  and  it  has  in  many  respects  achieved  very  wonderful 
and  deserved  successes.  But  its  praises  are  sung  by  so  many  writers 
with  or  without  names,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  contributors  to  its  serials  and  newspapers,  that  the  other  side  of 
the  case  is  at  least  deserving  of  some  little  attention,  were  it  only  on 
the  ground  of  comparative  novelty. 

But  if  all  that  has  here  been  urged  should  be  deemed  over-stated 
or  irrelevant — ^though  this  will  surely  be  hard  to  prove — ^yet  even  then 
should  we  maintain  that  the  existing  division  is  of  itself  an  evil ;  and 
that  he  who  wilfully  desires  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  it  is  entailing  on 
himself  a  grave  responsibility.  To  a  great  extent  in  England,  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  Scotland,  the  idea  of  separation  being  in  itself  a  thing 
to  be  deplored,  a  thing  opposed  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
has  perished  from  among  the  people.  That  He,  who  can  overrule  evil 
to  good,  has  brought  benefits  even  out  of  our  contests  and  rivalries,  we 
cannot  doubt.  But  this  no  more  renders  the  separation  good  in  itself 
than  a  fall  into  degrading  sin  could  be  rendered  abstractedly  good,  be- 
cause by  it  some  proud  and  haughty  spirit  might  be  permitted  to  dis- 
cover its  own  weakness  and  so  be  ultimately  brought  nearer  to  God. 
The  Daily  Review  assures  us  that  those  only  among  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters desire  union,  who  are  instigated  by  personal  ambition,  or  by 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  to  be  derived  from  union  with  a  hierarchy.  To 
such  an  insinuation  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  reply ;  by  all  mean» 
let  it  have  the  full  weight  and  influence  that  it  deserves.  Meanwhile, 
as  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  several  of  the  remarks  in  our 
last  number  had  been  anticipated  in  some  previous  publications  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  which  we  had  not  seen ;  so  it  is  now  also,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  we  conclude  our  own  attempts  to  show  cause 
why  Scotland  should  desire  this  union,  by  the  repetition  of  his  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  our  disseve- 
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ranca  " '  The  tmity  of  yoxir  Church,'  wrote  Lord  Bacon,  addressing 
King  James,  *  the  nnity  of  your  Church,  excellent  Sovereign,  is  a  thing 
no  less  precious  than  the  union  of  your  kingdoms.'  But  however  pre- 
cious, experience  has  shown  only  too  plainly  that  no  way  can  be  wisely 
or  snccessftdly  attempted  for  effecting  it,  except  through  the  enlightened 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves.  And  the  people,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
wish  it — as  many  of  their  ministers,  I  know,  already  do — ^when  they 
shall  have  been  led  to  see  how  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God  and 
with  the  gospel  of  Christ  separation  is ;  how  many  shortcomings  of 
duty  and  how  much  unhappiness  it  entails  both  in  families  and  upon 
individuals  ;  how  it  palsies  the  strong  arm  of  charity,  except  for  purposes 
which  are  sectarian  rather  than  truly  charitable  ;  how  it  chills  the  best 
sympathies  and  disorganises  the  most  beneficial  intercourse  between 
rich  and  poor  ;  how  it  prevents  us,  with  a  population  so  much 
divided,  from  grappling  effectually  with  public  evils  of  all  kinds  ;  how 
it  tends  to  force  minor  points  of  doctrine  into  undue  prominence,  and, 
still  more,  to  raise  inferior  qualifications  to  an  undue  ascendancy ;  how 
it  gives  advantage  to  impure,  undisciplined  living,  to  restless  scepticism 
and  lawless  unbelief  at  home  ;  and  how  it  checks  and  discourages  the 
propagation  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  foreign  lands." 


SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHUECH  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  14th  December,  when  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Eight  Eev.  the  Bishop- 
Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  among  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
form were — the  Very  Eev.  Dean  Eamsay,  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  A.  C.  Nisbet 
Hamilton,  Sir  J.  Warrender,  Bart. ;  Sir  Charles  M.  Ochterlony,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  H.  Seton  Steuart,  Bart.  ;  General  Hope  ;  General  Macleod  ;  Alex. 
Morison,  Esq.  of  Bognie  ;  James  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Alva ;  Alex.  Forbes 
Irvine,  Esq.,  of  Drum ;  Major  Scott  of  Gala ;  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of 
Medwyn ;  Hugh  Blair,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  James  Steuart,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Adam 
Hunter,  Esq.,  M.D.  ;  Hugh  Hope,  Esq. ;  John  Eonald,  Esq. ;  Lawrence 
Davidson,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Colonel  Lindsay ;  Nelson  Eose,  Esq. ;  WilKam 
Gr.  Don,  Esq. ;  WilHam  Skinner,  Esq.,  W.S.  ;  George  Auldjo  Jamieson, 
Esq. ;  Hugh  James  EoUo,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society ;  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  Esq. ;  David  Home,  Esq. ;  Captain  Bowman,  Captain 
Hills,  E.V.E. ;  Eev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  H.M.I.S. ;  Charles  Steuart, 
Esq.,  W.S. ;  A.  H.  Wyllie,  Esq. ;  L.  L.  Hyatt,  Esq. ;  George  Blanchard, 
Esq. ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy.  Apologies  were  intimated 
&om  the  Duke   of  Buccleuch,  Lord  EoUo,  and  the  Eev.  Francis  P. 
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Flemyng.  The  orchestra  and  gallery  were  occtipied  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  Dalkeith,  the  students  of  the  Training  Institution,  and 
the  children  attending  the  Church  Schools,  who  sung  several  anthems 
with  great  taste  and  precision  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  grand  organ. 

The  Chairman  having  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  read  the  Report^  he  requested  that  the  Treasurer 
might  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  him,  as  he  was  suffering  from  severe  cold. 

Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rollo,  W.S.,  read  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report, 
which  referred  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Society,  and  the  visits  of 
the  Rev.  F.  P.  Memyng,  Organising  Secretary,  to  the  various  incum- 
bencies, by  whose  efforts  Committees  had  been  formed  in  148  out  of 
the  157  congregations,  leaving  only  9  to  be  brought  in.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  Claims,  &c.,  held  on  the  17th  November  last,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  balance  of  capital  held  by  the  Society  for  the  Bishops' 
Fund  amounted  to  £4883  7s.  lid. ;  the  balance  of  income  available  for 
division  among  the  Bishops,  £277  9s.  6d. ;  the  capital  held  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Clergy  Fund,  £24,883  16s.  3d.  (whereof  £19,449  10s.  8d. 
is  the  former  capital  of  the  Society,  which  must  continue  capital,  and 
of  £5434  5s.  7d.,  the  balance  of  the  capital  which  has  been  collected 
under  the  new  scheme,  and  which  is  available  in  aid  of  Endowment 
Funds)  ;  the  balance  of  income  available  for  division  among  the  clergy 
£2858  7s.  5d.  (after  defraying  the  grants  paid  in  lieu  of  those  formerly 
exigible  from  the  Episcopal  Fund)  ;  the  sum  set  aside  for  educational 
grants,  if  voted,  and  which  is  provided  for  before  the  above  balance  of 
income  for  the  clergy  is  stated,  £615.  As  to  the  question  of  endow- 
ment, it  was  stated  that  grants  were  this  year  made  by  the  Society, 
under  the  new  system,  to  the  amount  of  £3625.  The  effect  of  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  would  be  apparent  by  marking  the  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  results  of  the  old  system  up  to  1863,  when  compared 
with  the  present  amount  of  endowment  ftinds  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  which  have  received  endow- 
ment grants  from  the  Society  : — 

Dioceses.  1863.  1864. 

Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  £108  15  1  £520     8  6 

Edinburgh, 269  8  8  3,651     9  7 

ArgyU  and  the  Isles, 228  9  11  526  14  9 

BrecHn, 170  3  1  765  18  5 

St.   Andrews,   Dunkeld,    and 

Dunblane, 372  9  4  1,249  14  7 

Aberdeen  and  Orkney, 239  6  3  3,020  14  4 

Glasgow  and  Galloway, 415  2  6  770    3  11 

£1803  14  10  £10,505    4    1 
Under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Society  grants  will  be  continued 
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in  aid  of  endowments  nntil  each  congregation  sliall  haye  secored  £100 
a-year,  permanent  and  independent  income. 

The  sum  of  £490  was  granted  to  47  schools,  and  the  total  stipend 
and  grants  amounted  to  £2729. 

Of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  which  hare  been  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  Chnrch  Society,  two  have  been  of  a  very  cheering 
and  enconraging  character.     In  the  month  of  August  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Aberdeen,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the 
Chair,  supported  by  the  Primus,  and  a  large  number  of  his  clergy,  and 
hy  many  distinguished  persons  of  the  county.     The  whole  proceedings 
were  of  a  most  gratifying  character,  and  manifested  a  hearty  and  genial 
feeling  on  the  part  of  aU  who  spoke,  and  of  all  who  attended.     la  the 
month  of  N'ovember  a  large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  Glasgow; 
the  Earl  of  Home  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Primus,  the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  many  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  a  large 
number  of  Laymen  of  distinction,  several  of  whom  took  an  active  pait 
in  the  proceedings.     The  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was 
crowded  to   excess,  and  the  result  has  been  a  satisfactory  and  trium- 
phant testimony  from  the  west  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  appeal  now 
put  forth  by  the  Society,  and  a  determination  to  push  forward  its  opera- 
tions, and  to  gain  the  object  now  set  before  it,  viz.,  that  it  will  secure 
ultimately  £500  a  year  for  each  of  the  Bishops,  £100  a  year  for  each  of 
the  Deans,  a  minimum  of  £150  a  year  for  each  Incumbency,  and  £100 
a  year  for  permanent  and  independent  Endowments. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  repeat  the  opinion  which  they 
have  often  given  before,  viz.,  that  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  mode 
of  raising  the  income  requisite  for  carrying  forward  the  designs  of  the 
Socieiy  is  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Congregational  Committees.  They 
are  a  sure  source  of  income.  They  require  only  a  vigorous  and  umt&d 
effort — ^not  by  collecting  large  sums  from  a  few  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  moderate  sxmis  and  small  sums  from  all  its  members. 
By  strictly  attending  to  the  regulations,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
in  making  such  Committees  work  for  the  Society  in  the  poorest  Con- 
gregations. Very  small  contributions  produce  a  respectable  income  by 
accumulation. 

A  great  object  lies  before  the  Society.  It  has  in  view  to  elevate 
the  social  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  remove 
a  part  of  tiiat  weight  of  poverty  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
assume  her  due  place  of  usefulness  and  of  influence.  Civil  disabilities 
have  been  removed  in  regard  to  her  relations  with  England.  Her 
theological  seminary  at  Trinity  College,  under  the  direction  of  its  dis- 
tinguished Warden,  gives  promise  of  elevating  the  standard  of  her 
divinity  students  and  of  candidates  for  her  ministry.  English  Church- 
men are  kindly  and  favourably  disposed  towards  her.  Many  Scottish 
prejudices  against  her  services  and  system  are  wearing  away.  The 
Church  Society  on  its  part  comes  forward  as  an  handmaiden  to  the 
Church,  and  has  a  great  office  to  accomplish.  It  now  remains  for  the 
Socieiy  to  receive  its  due  support  from  all  members  of  the  Church,  and 
Jet  ev^one,  in  contributing  to  its  ftinds  according  to  his  means,  make 
Us  QflbROigm  the  spirit  with  which  of  old  David  made  an  offering  to 
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his  God — "  All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
Thee."— 1  Chron.  xxix.  14. 

The  following  were  proposed  as  the  Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  in  addition  to  those  abready  on  the  list : — ^John  Malcolm,  Esq.  of 
Poltalloch,  and  Alexander  Monson,  Esq.  of  Bognie,  to  be  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  A.  D.  R.  BaOlie,  Cochrane,  Esq.  of  Lamington ; 
William  G.  Don,  Esq.,  Bronghty  lerry ;  Alexander  Howe,  Esq.,  W.S.  > 
and  Charles  Lawson,  Jun.,  Esq.,  to  be  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. Committee  on  Fnnds — James  Stenart,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Hugh 
Blair,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Alexander  Cunningham,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Alexander 
Forbes  Irvine,  Esq.  of  Drum ;  William  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  John  Ronald, 
Esq. ;  Alexander  James  Russell,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  William  T.  Thomson, 
Esq. ;  William  S.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Rowland. 

Bishop  Morrell  said — Before  I  ask  the  sanction  of  your  unanimous 
approval  to  the  report  that  has  been  read  to  you,  and  ask  your  direc- 
tion that  it  should  be  printed  and  circulated  as  wide  as  it  can  be 
among  the  members  of  the  Church,  I  may  venture  just  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  and  they  mnst  needs  be  few,  for  our  time  is  short,  and  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  before  us — just  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
that  work  which  we  are  gathered  to-day  to  help  forward.     I  heaxtily 
wish  some  of  those  more  influential  members  of  the  Church,  whose 
names  are  widely  known  and  honoured  among  ns,  should  have  been 
able  to  take  that  presidential  chair  which  I  have  been  asked  to  £11 ; 
but  they  have  been  prevented  from  coming,  not  fit)m  any  lack  of 
interest,  not  from  any  declining  of  their  own  sympathies  with  our  work 
and  with  our  welfare,  but  simply  from  unavoidable  causes.      They 
would  gladly  have  been  present,  and  their  hearts,  too,  would  have 
been  gladdened  by  such  a  sight  as  this — ^by  so  large  and  influential  a 
meeting  gathered  within  this  spacious  room.     We  are  gathered  to- 
gether to-day  to  hear  the  report  of  what  last  year's  work  has  been, 
what  its  flnance  has  been,  what  our  hopes  may  fairly  be,  and  what  we 
have  yet  to  do  with  all  the  energy  of  which  we  may  be  capable.     Now, 
in  taking  a  review  of  the  past  year,  we  may  neither  undervalue  the 
exertions  that  have  been  made,   and  the  advances  that  have  been 
reached,  neither  may  we  boast  ourselves  as  though  we  were  putting  off 
our  armour,  instead  of  putting  it  on  for  new  and  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions.    Much,  indeed,  has  been  done,  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.     North,  south,  east,  and  west  have  contributed,  not  merely 
by  their  subscriptions,  but  they  have  contributed  by  their  substantial 
labour  and  help  in  other  ways,  to  strengthen  the  operations  of  this 
Society,  and  by  means  of  this  Society  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Church  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth  of  the  land.     Our  clergy 
have  been  stirred  up  with  still  greater  zeal,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they 
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will  work  with  yet  zaore  heart  and  with  more  vigonr.  Many  a  pains* 
taking  parish  priest  has  gone  forth  beyond  his  own  proper  sphere, 
where  his  labours  have  been  concentrated  hitiierto — gone  forth  in  direct 
missionary  work  to  spread  our  Church  in  places  and  in  regions  where 
hitherto  there  had  been  but  little  work,  and  where,  perhaps,  there  had 
been  but  Httle  call  or  little  hope.  And  this  missionary  spirit — ^this 
gatoring  of  centres  for  new  fields  of  work — ^is  not  confined  to  one 
diocese  alone.  It  is  neither  north  nor  south,  but  it  is  the  whole 
Church,  I  rejoice  to  feel,  that  is  putting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  foot 
to  foot,  and  joining  hand  in  hand.  I  could  point  to  six  or  eight  differ- 
ent missionary  centres  in  my  own  Diocese.  I  have  just  come  from 
Dondee,  where  I  had  occasion  to  preach  dn  Sunday  last,  and  there  is 
missionary  work  going  on  there  indeed  which  would  gladden  all 
hearts.  The  large  and  spacious  Church  in  which  I  preached  on  Sun- 
day— ^holding  800  or  1000  persons — ^was  filled  to  overflowing ;  and 
besides  that,  four  other  missionary  stations,  all  the  work  of  my  good 
brother,  who  is  now  away  in  distant  parts  seeking  to  re-establish,  if 
God  will,  his  health,  and  then  come  back  to  his  Diocese  to  work  with 
new  energy  and  new  hope.  I  looked  upon  that  great  Diocese,  and  I 
thought  of  its  good  mission,  and  I  felt  that  G-od  indeed  was  on  our 
side.  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  parts  of  our  Church.  It  is  not  in  the 
North  only,  and  it  is  not  in  one  Diocese  alone,  that  missionary  opera- 
tions are  going  on.  True,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done  ; 
but  still  what  I  say  is  that  this  work  is  going  on.  The  Church  has 
taken  a  position  in  this  land,  by  God's  providence,  which  she  never 
took  before  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  have  the  amplest 
hope  and  encouragement  from  our  God  to  believe  that  he  is  with  us  of 
a  truth,  and  so  long  as  we  are  faithful — Clergy  and  Laity — in  our 
several  places,  so  long  will  God  bless,  and  increase,  and  multiply  our 
labours,  and  make  this  once-despised  branch  a  name  greater  than  it 
deserved.  Well,  then,  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  take  courage.  We  may 
believe  that  there  is,  with  all  our  backwardness,  and  with  all  our  cold- 
ness— ^and  I  do  not  want  to  conceal  the  same,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
same  throughout  the  world — there  is  the  cry  of  "  Excelsior,"  still 
bigher  and  higher,  as  we  climb  up  the  mountain's  side  aiid«ee  before 
us  yet  Alps  upon  Alps  which  are  to  be  climbed,  and  from  the  top  of 
wbich  there  will  be  indeed  a  blessed  and  a  glorious  view.  We  may 
take  courage,  but  we  must  do  more  than  that.  We  must  not  rest  upon 
our  oars.  We  are  now  beginning  our  work — beginning  it  in  good  earnest. 
Never  was  there  such  a  time  as  this  in  which  there  is  every  facility  we 
ooidd  leasooably  expect  for  really  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Church 
—for  <»fti>"^g  her  position  better.  Only  let  us  claim  that  position ; 
let  OS  Kol  be  afraid  to  say  that  we  in  this  lagid  are  members  of  the  true 
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branch  of  the  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.     (Applause.) 
With  great  hearts,  with  faathfnl  spirits,  with  hearts  resting  in  their 
deep  impulses  upon  Him  who  gave  us  our  cross  and  has  set  us  our 
work,  let  us  be  bold  and  prove  faiths,  and  earnest,  and  enterprising 
in  taJdng  that  position  which  Providence  has  given  us  to  keep,  and 
hold  it  in  all  charity,  in  all  love,  in  all  peace,  in  all  faithfdlness,  and  in 
all  quietness  of  spirit ;  but  let  us  not  be  a&aid  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  to  accept  and  to  own  our  position  as  the  Church  of  Christ.    Well, 
then,  one  word  more.     One  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  in  this 
Report  is  this  :  That  the  real  work  of  our  finance,  and  the  real  work  of 
Church  service,  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  great  spasmodic  effort  here  or 
tiiere.     It  is  not  our  meetings  in  Aberdeen,  it  is  not  our  meetings  in 
Glasgow,  it  is  not  our  meetings  here  in  Edinburgh — ^in  the  metropolis 
of  this  fair  kingdom  and  country — ^but  it  is  by  each  single  person — ^the 
smallest  and  the  least,  together  with  the  highest  and  the  greatest — 
making  a  point  of  conscience  to  do  something,  and  something  systeigia- 
tically  and  faithfally  towards  upholding,  and  sustaining,  and  advancing 
this  great  work,  which  recollect  our  God  has  given  us  to  uphold  and 
do  for  Him.     That  is  the  real  secret.     Let  us  impress  the  hearts  of  our 
people  with  this  one  truth — this  one  master  principle  of  action — ^that 
every  single  member  of  the  Church  is  conscientiously  bound  to  help 
forward  by  his  own  efforts,  however  small  or  insignificant  they  may 
seem,  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  let  us  do  so,  until  each 
one  will  learn  to  say — "  Well  now,  I  have  my  part  to  do,  and,  God 
helping  me,  I  will  do  it ;  "    and  till  we  realise  that  I  feel  that  we  shall 
never  make  any  real  progress.     How  is  it  when  the  choir  are  singing 
an  anthem  ?     Why,  each  person  has  to  look  to  just  that  which  he  has 
himself  to  do — ^to  attend  to  his  own  part,  not  observing  what  the  others 
around  liiTn  are  doing.      So  it  is  with  ourselves.     Whatever  others 
about  us  are  doing,  let  each  one  do  his  own  part — ^let  him  contribute  to 
bear  up  the  harmony  of  many  hearts  and  many  voices.     You  know  well 
enough  how  those  mighty  coral  reefs  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
have  grown  up — ^how  those  marvellous  structures  are  reared  by  means 
of  one  of  the  very  smallest  creatures  that  the  good  God  has  ever  made. 
What  a  lesson  for  ourselves  is  the  work  of  these  tiny  creatures  !     By 
working  quietly,  silently,  separately,  and  yet  assiduously  and  com- 
bined, they  have  raised  up  these  mighty  physical  structures  which  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world.     And  so  in  our  own  way  let  us  help  to  build 
up  the  coral  reefs  which  shall  stand  up  as  a  breakwater  against  the 
storms  of  the  world ;  and  as  each  little  single  insect  contributes  it^  de- 
posit towards  the  general  structure,  so  it  might  be  ever  with  every  single 
child  gathered  in  this  room  to-day — so  it  might  be  with  every  single 
member  of  the  Church  making  his  deposit  towards  the  general  stmc- 
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tore — ^the  penny,  the  halQpeniiy,  aye,  and  the  farthing,  as  well  as  the 
pounds  and  shillings — ^all  contributing  in  their  several  ways,  however 
slowly  yet  most  surely,  to  build  up  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  and  to  make 
(rod's  name  glorious.  He  has  set  down  to  us  our  great  work.  I 
would  urge  earnestly  upon  every  one  in  this  room  to  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  do  something,  and  something  systematically,  however 
small,  according  as  God  has  blessed  them — to  make  it  a  point  of  con- 
science continually,  systematically,  and  unweariedly,  to  contribute 
towards  this  great  work  in  which  I  believe  God  Himself  is  with  us,  and 
in  the  midst  of  us  ;  and  so  shall  we  find  that  our  labours  are  not  in 
vain — ^that  a  strength  greater  than  that  of  man  is  with  us,  upholding 
us  when  we  are  weak,  bringing  us  safe,  in  his  holy  way,  through  this 
troublesome  world,  giving  us  successes  which  we  are  scarcely  prepared 
to  expect,  multiplying  among  us  his  gifts,  giving  us  energy,  so  helping 
ns,  so  strengthening  us,  so  bidding  our  labours  prosper  in  our  hands, 
that  we  may  aU  rejoice  together  continually,  and  praise  our  God  for  all 
that  he  has  done  on  our  behalf.     (Loud  applause). 

Mr.  Don,  Dundee,  seconded  the  motion ;  which,  having  been  put 
to  the  meeting,  was  unanimously  approved  of. 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  C.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  M.P.,  said — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hands  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
chair,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  meeting.  The 
resolution  is  to  this  effect — "  That  this  meeting  desire  to  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  conmiencement  which  has  been  made  in  the  Society's 
extended  scale  of  operations,  and  pledge  themselves  to  give  effect  to 
the  new  organisation."  My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
this  resolution,  I  may  say,  embodies  in  very  clear  and  concise  language 
the  objects  which  this  Society  has  in  view.  In  reading  the  Report  I 
find  there  are  matters  of  very  great  congratulation ;  and  in  it  there  is 
also  that  certainly  on  which  we  may  not  so  sincerely  congratulate  our- 
selves— ^as  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
Society.  Allow  me  to  address  to  you  a  very  few  words  in  regard  to  these 
points.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  we  have  great  reason  for  con- 
gratulation, not  only  on  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Society,  but  also 
on  the  manner  in  which  we  now  stand  before  the  country,  as  no  longer  a 
despised  branch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  applause.)  We  have  in  former  periods  undergone  much  tribula- 
tion and  much  persecution  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  tribulation  and  perse- 
cution the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  has  maintained  its  loyalty  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  has  upheld  the  civil  and  the  sacred  interests  of  this 
great  empire.  We  now  are  in  this  position,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
remoral  of  the  civil  disabilities  which  affected  our  Church — ^which  was 
xnaxnfy  owing,  I  will  say,  to  the  great  exertions  and  to  the  sound  sense 
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of  a  noble  Mend  of  mine — the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — and  owing  also  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  indefatigable  attention  of  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote,  and  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  among  whom  I 
may  mention  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  by  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities,  I  say,  we  have  been  placed  on  a  par  with 
other  branches  of  the  Apostolic  Church;  and  for  that  reason,  I 
think,  there  is  great  cause  for  congratulation.  Now,  don't  let 
us  run  away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  done  enough.  It  is 
only  by  continuing  the  same  exertions  that  we  have  exhibited 
during  the  last  year,  that  we  can  expect  to  show  such  a  flourishing 
account  at  the  end  of  the  next  year.  For  it  is,  as  his  Lordship  has 
stated,  by  continually  exerting  ourselves  to  make  every  year  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  preceding  one,  that  we  can  really  give  effect  to  the 
objects  and  organisation  of  this  Society  ;  and  especially  let  me  call  this 
to  your  attention  :  Do  not  let  any  person  be  satisfied  merely  because  he 
may  contribute  a  small  sum  to  his  congregation.  Let  every  individual 
member  of  the  Church  subscribe  something,  and  then  I  shall  have  no 
apprehension  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  raise 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  which,  if  it  does  sot  place  our  clergy  in  the 
position  of  what  may  be  called  affluence,  yet  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  respectability,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  position  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Allow  to  make 
one  other  remark,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  certain  divisions  and 
certain  jealousies  said  to  exist.  I  myself  am  happy  to  bear  witness  to- 
this,  that  those  jealousies  and  differences  that  existed  a  few  years  ago 
are  almost  entirely  done  away.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  I  also 
beUeve  that  a  very  great  benefit  wiU  accrue  to  the  Catholicity  of  our 
Church — ^if  I  may  use  the  expression — from  the  removal  of  those  dis- 
abihties  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  because  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  men  of  great  eminence,  have  been  deterred  from  giving  their 
support,  and  forming,  I  may  say,  part  of  our  Church,  and  from  coming 
down  and  assisting  in  our  deliberations,  from  the  idea  that  our  Church 
was  exceedingly  exclusive  in  its  views.  Now,  the  removal  of  these  dis- 
abilities has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remove  this ;  and  another  of 
the  great  advantages  of  their  removal  is  that  we  are  now  placed,  as  fe,r 
as  our  position  as  a  Church  is  concerned — though  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
temporalities — ^in  the  same  position  in  the  Apostolic  Church  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  believe  that  fewer  of  those  jealousies 
and  differences  will  arise  when  we  find  that  the  Bishojps  and  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  in  full  co-operation  with  ourselves.  (Ap- 
plause.) Having  said  so  much,  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  another 
year  all  our  congregations  will  be  united  in  one  body  in  subscribing  to 
the  Society ;  and  I  do  hope  that  there  wiQ  be  as  great  exertions  as  have 
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been  made  this  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  oareftil  managemezLt, 
and  especially  by  the  Bystem  of  capitalising  onr  resources — ^though  at 
present  the  amount  given  away  as  stipend  may  not  be  large — we  will 
provide  a  permanent  endowment  for  our  Church  in  regard  to  which  I  may 
say  it  is  a  great  reproach,  especially  to  the  laity,  that  it  has  not  been 
provided  long  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  beg  now  to  propose  the  motion 
wHch  I  have  read  to  the  meeting.     (Applause.) 

Sir  Henry  Seton  Steuart,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Eamsay  said — My  Lord  Bishop,  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  moving  the  next  resolution,  and  I  say  that  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  so  doing,  because  I  think  it  touches  a  question 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
Chnrch,  and  because  it  is  intended  to  record  the  gratitude  which  I 
shonld  be  ashamed  to  think  was  coldly  or  inadequately  felt  by  us. 
The  resolution  has  reference  to  friends  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
services  which  they  have  performed  for  it.  I  might  have  made  a  long 
list  of  those  who  are  well  known  to  have  taken  a  part  in  our  recent 
transactions ;  but  I  did  not  make  that  list  of  names  because  there  are 
many  wlio,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  are  working  for  us,  and 
whose  names  I  might  have  overlooked,  and  thereby  regretted ;  and 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  I  did  not  make  that  list,  because  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  consonant  with  their  feelings  to  have  their  names  so  put  forward* 
They  have  done  their  work,  and  the  success  of  that  work  vnll  be  their 
reward.  My  lord,  it  has  been  said  that  the  clergy  are  bad  men  of 
business.  I  believe  it  may  be  true,  because  the  early  pursuits,  at  least, 
of  a  clergyman  are  very  different  from  those  that  are  considered  to  be 
the  business  of  his  life.  It  applies  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  I 
have  heard  that  it  applies  also  to  our  brethren  of  the  Established 
Chnrch  of  Scotland.  Indeed,  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  clever,  able, 
and  learned  young  man  came  into  a  parish,  and  wishing  to  make  him- 
self popular,  had  given  his  opinions  rather  freely  as  to  agricultural  and 
parish  business,  when  an  old  elder  of  the  church  said — "  Oh,  but  thae 
ministers  are  poor  bodies  at  business!"  (Laughter.)  I  believe  it 
frequently  so  happens,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Scofttish  Episcopal  Church  would  be  eminent  examples  to  the 
contrary.  The  duties  of  the  Church  are  not  such  as  to  create  habits  of 
business  in  the  clergy.  We  have  had  an  example  of  this  in  our  own 
Chnrch.  In  the  year  1838  it  was  found  that  our  canons  were  extremely 
defective.  They  had  not  been  touched,  I  believe,  since  1824  or  1825, 
and  accordingly  a  General  Synod  was  called  to  improve  the  canon  law. 
This  iras  done,  unfortunately,  I  may  say,  by  the  clergy  alone  ;  and  I 
mtuit  iay  that  they  rather,  what  we  usually  call,  '*  made  a  mess  of  it ' 
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— (a  laugh) — ^for  in  a  very  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  canons  did 
not  work ;  they  wer&  fall  of  inconsistencies  and  deficiences  ;   and,  in 
short,  in  1863,  it  was  nniversally  acknowledged  that  there  must  be  a 
revision,  and  a  new  code  of  canon  law.    .  We  were  then  wiser,  and  we 
took  in,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lay  element  for  counsel  and  advice.     The 
laity  were  not  eligible  in  the  General  Synod  to  pass  these  laws ;  but  the 
laiiy  chiefly  composed  a  preliminary  and  preparatory  committee  at 
which  was  prepared  a  well  organised  and  well  thought  out  body  of 
canon  law — a  large  mass,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  canonical  elements — 
and  these  were  placed  before  the  General  Synod.     They  acted  for  their 
guidance  and  direction,  and  especially  they  formed  materials  ready  on 
which  they  had  to  work,  and  I  think  and  I  believe  the  result  was  quite 
successM.    So,  in  like  manner,  it  happened  when  we  were  to  re-organise 
the  Church  Society.     The  Society  had  done  much.     It  had  begun  at  a 
time  when  there  were  cases  of  poverty  which  would  scarcely  be  believed 
if  I  were  to  state  them  now,  and  for  twenty-five  years  it  did  "work  ; 
but  the  very  organization  of  that  Society  prevented  it  from  doing 
enough.     We  had  to  lengthen  our  cords  and  to  strengthen  our  stakes — 
to  have  a  new  form,  that  is  to  say,  new  laws  and  regulations  to  take  in 
the  work  on  a  more  extended  basis.     Then  we  had  the  advantage  of  our 
lay  friends,  and  no  one  who  has  not  gone  through  the  work  of  that 
period  can  tell  the  constant  assiduity  and  continued  labours  that  were 
given  to  form — I  do  not  say  the  perfection  of  the  Church  Society's 
rules,  but  certainly  I  may  say  the  maturity  of  the  Society's  rules  and 
regulations.     They  were  well  matured  and  well  considered,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  work  well,  and  produce  all  the  good  effect  that  our  right 
reverend  chairman  has  referred  to,  and  to  which  the  speaker  on  his 
left  (the  Right  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  M.P.)  has  referred  to.      Since  I 
have  been  connected  with  this  Church,  and  since  I  have  taken  an 
humble  part  in  its  transactions,  there  are  two  classes  of  the  members 
of  that  Church  whom  I  have  looked  upon  with  something  of  wonder 
and  with  admiration.     The  wonder  I  have  looked  upon  has  extended  to 
some  of  the  members  who  take  no  interest  in  our  concerns  whatever. 
They  are  good  churchmen,  they  are  attached  to  their  clergymen,  they 
are  attached  to  their  own  congregations,  and  have  done  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  own  clergymen  and  their  own  congregations  ;  but, 
to  the  Church  at  large,  they  have  given  little  or  no  attention  at  all. 
Strangers  may  come  to  our  meetings  from  curiosity,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  members  of  our  own  Church  who  never  come,  and 
they  do  not  give  us  that  which  might  be  easily  given,  and  which,  per- 
haps, it  is  the  greatest  boon  that  they  could  give  to  Church  affairs — ^an 
indication  of  their  sympathy,  their  kindly  feeling,  and  their  ready  co- 
operation.    Do  not  mistake  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen.     I  am  not  using 
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ihe  language  of  complaint  or  reproach.  I  am  well  aware  how  easy 
people  fall  off  from,  occupations  of  this  kind,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  sympathy  and  kindly  feelings  towards  the  Church ;  but  we 
should  be  most  happy  to  have  their  presence,  their  co-operation,  their 
sympathy,  their  kindly  feeling.  The  other  class  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
and  whom  I  look  upon  with  wonder,  certainly  are  those  who  haye  given 
such  attention  of  late  to  our  concerns  and  our  affairs,  and  my  admira. 
tion  arises  from  two  different  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  allude  are  not  men  idle  in  society — who  have  no  business 
of  their  own  to  do — or  who  find  it  difficult  to  spend  their  time,  and 
bestow  their  tediousness  upon  us.  They  are  men  to  whom  their  time 
is  gold,  and  of  that  gold  they  have  often  given  to  us,  because  they  have 
given  to  us  what  might  have  been  profitably  and  usefully  applied  to 
themselves.  They  have  given  us  that,  and  it  is  that  which  I  wish  to 
acknowledge.  They  have  not  only  given  their  counsel  and  advice  in 
drawing  up  rules  and  regulations,  but  they  have  also  given  their  aid  in 
assisting  us  to  put  them  into  practice.  They  have  not  merely  drawn 
up  rules  and  said — Go  and  work  that  for  yourselves.  They  have  set 
themselves  to  assist  us,  and,  after  each  rule  was  received  and  considered 
well  in  committee,  they  have,  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  as  lay 
representatives  and  in  other  capacities,  assisted  us  in  carrying  it  out, 
and  working  it  well  in  the  congregations.  (Applause.)  To  those  men 
we  look  for  the  success  of  our  measures.  It  is  due  to  them,  and  it  is 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  propose  the  following  motion  ; — "  That  the 
best  and  most  earnest  thanks  of  churchmen  are  due  to  those  lay  members 
of  onr  communion  who  have  recentiy  devoted  so  much  time,  and  skill, 
and  labour  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  Society.'*     (Applause.) 

Sir  Charles  M.  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Diocese  op  Mobat  and  Ross.  candidate    by  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 

Bart.       The    Church    was    completely 

Okdination. — On  the  Ist  Sunday  in  filled,  chiefly  with  Gaelic  members  of 

Advent,  the  Moat  Rev.  the  Primus  held  the    Church   in  the  neighbourhood  of 

an  ordination  in  the  Church  at  Highfield,  Highfield,  and  a  large  number  of  them 

when  Mr.  Ewen  Dhu    Livingston,    of  remained  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Com- 

TiiniW  College,   Glenalmond,   was  ad-  munion.    Mr.  Livingston  was  examined 

nutted  into  Deacon's  Orders.    Morning  in  Theology,   &c.,  by  the  Bishop's  ex- 

^yer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roug-  amining  Chaplains,  on  the  24th  and  2oth 

l^ead,  H.A.,   Chaplain  to  the  Primus,  of  November,  and  was  also  tested  in  his 

iutd  title    Sermon    was    preached    in  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  by  Mr.  Farquhar 

GwliOi  by  the  Rev.   Farquhar   Smith  Smith  of  Arpafeelie.    He  is  at  present 

0^  AfpafeeUe.    The  oaths  of  allegiance  licensed  to  minister  to  the  congregation 

aodii^tttBaey  were  administered  to  the  of  Highfield. 
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DiocBBB  OF  Edinburgh. 


TEwrrY  CnrRCH,  Edinburgh.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  this 
Church,  called  hy  the  Congregational 
Committee  of  the  i^cottish  Episcopal 
Church  Society,  was  held  in  the  Hope- 
toun  Booms  on  14th  Novemher,  1864. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  chair  was  taken,  and  the  Meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer,  hy  the  Rev.  v . 
Grantham  Faithfull. 

Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Congregational  Com- 
mittee, then  rt:ad  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Memhers  of  which  are  : — H. 
Y.  D.  Copland,  27,  Stafford  Street, 
Canonical  Lay  Representative,  Freaes ; 
R.  Anderson,  16,  Comely  Bank ;  W.  W. 
Johnstone,  13,  Carlton  Street;  W.  V. 
Hunter,  11,  Queen  Street ;  R.  R.  Purvis, 
4,  St.  Colme  Street ;  J.  Richardson,  36, 
Alva  Street ;  W.  Mitchell,  9,  Ruthind 
Square. 

The  report  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Virtue,  who 
acted  as  Canonical  Lay  Representative 


of  the  congregation  when  the  new  rules 
of  the  Church  Society  came  into  operation, 
the  Committee  could  not  be  organized 
till  3d  June  last,  when  it  was  formed 
with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  In- 
cumbent and  the  Trustees  of  the  Church. 
Many  of  the  congregation  having  then 
left  town  for  the  summer,  the  Committee 
resolved  to  defer  the  systematic  collection 
of  funds  till  the  autumn,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Flemyng, 
Organizmg  Secretarv  of  the  Society, 
should  preach  in  the  Church,  and  address 
a  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  support 
of  the  Society's  new  Financial  Scheme, 
By  1st  October  last,  the  close  of  the 
Society's  financial  year,  the  Congrega- 
tional Treasurer  was,  notwithstanding, 
enabled  to  report  to  the  General  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  contributions  by  the  Con- 
gregation— ^tendered  to  the  .Committee 
for  the  most  part  without  special  applica- 
tion—to the  amount'of  £91  128. 

These  Contributions  were  received  and 
apportioned,  in  accordance  with  the 
Society's  Rules,  as  follows : — 


I.  Donations — 

1.  Bishop's  Fund    - 

2.  Clergy  Fund      - 
2.   Unappropriated  - 

II.  Subscriptions 
III.  Offertory  for  Bishops 


Total 


€14  10 

27  10 

16  15 

25     7 

8  10 


£91  12    0 


Apportionment. 


Congregation.     Chnrch  Society. 


£13  15     0 

3  18     9 

12  13     6 


£30    7    3 


The  Society  thus  receiving  for  its  varicus  objects,  viz — the  sup- 
port of  the  Episcopate,  and  of  the  Clergy,  Endowment, 
Education,  Building,  &c.    ------- 

And  the  Committee  retaining  for  congregational  purposes  the 
balance  of ---------- 

In  all,  ag  before    - 


£14  10 
13  16 

11  16 

12  13 
8  10 


£61     4    9 
30    7    3 


£91  12    0 


The    apportionment    of   the  amount    retained  for  Congregational    purposes, 
viz.,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  £30     7     0 

Is  as  follows : 

One-half  is  devoted  to  the  Endoument  of  Trinity  Church,  £15     3    8 
And  of  the  remaining  half,  applicable  as  the  Committee 
may  direct,  the  portion  consisting  of  Donations 
being  -  -  -  -  £8  16  10 

Must  be  employed  as  Capital;  and  the  remainder. 


consisting  of  Subscriptions,  being 
May  be  expended  as  Income, 

The  comparatively  small  sum  left  this 
year  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for 
Congregational  purposes,  —  increased, 
however,    by    £63    14s    9d    previously 


6    6    9     15    3    7 


7    a 


collected  by  Mr.  Faithfull  for  endow- 
ment,— is  at  present  in  bank.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Committee  considered  it 
their  duty,  and  intended   annually  in 
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future,  to  report  to  the  Congregation  the 
application  of  that  portion  of  the  funds 
collected,  of  which,  hy  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  the  Expenditure  is  committed 
to  them-  The  Committee  concluded 
their  rei)ort  by  expressing  their  confident 
expectation  that  the  Congregation  of 
Trinity,  ranking,  as  it  does,  high  among 
the  Congregations  of  the  Metropolis, 
would  spare  no  effort  to  take  an  honour- 
able position  in  carrying  out  a  scheme 
of  Finance  well  fitted  to  raise  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  to  her 
proper  place  in  the  country. 

The  meetinfi^,  after  having  expressed 
its  approval  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  addressed  at  consideralale 
length  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flemyng,  whose 
explanation  of  the  new  Financial  Scheme 
of  the  Church  Society,  of  its  urgent 
claims  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  laity, 
and  of  its  successful  operation  iii  the 
different  congregations,  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
severally  moved  and  seconded  by  the 
gentlemen  after  named,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting :— "  1.  That  this 
Congregation  express  its  cordial  approval 
of  the  new  Financial  Scheme  of  the 
Church  Society,  as  calculated,  if  duly 
supported,  not  only  to  place  the  Incomes 
of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  a  position 
more  adequate  to  their  viduable  services 
and  more  creditable  to  the  Church,  but 
to  provide  in  every  Church  suitable 
means  of  raising  Funds  for  congrega- 
tional purposes." — Moved  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Kelland ;  Seconded  by  James 
a}de,E8q.,  LL.D. 

"2.  That,  in  the  opim'on  of  this 
Meeting,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Member 
of  this  Congregation  to  contribute,  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  means,  to  the  Funds 
of  the  Church  Society,  and  to  co-operate 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  work  for  which 
the  Congregational  Finance  Committee 
hasbeenorganized."— Moved  by  William 
Bell,  Esq.,  6,  Melville  Street;  Seconded 
by  Major  Hugh  Scott  of  Gala 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  by 
the  Meeting  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flemyng 
'^  his  address,  on  the  motion  of  D.  J. 
Macbrair,  Esq.,  12,  Great  King  Street ; 
and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faithful!  for  pro- 
dding, on  the  motion  of  W.  L.  Moffatt, 
^sq.,  4,  Fettes  Row  ;  and  the  Chairman 
fcaving  pronounced  the  benediction,  the 
meeting  separated. 

DiocssB  OF  Brechin. 

MrcHALLs.— Wednesday,  November 
18,  wasobserved  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 


for  the  late  abundant  harvest.  After  the 
Litany  and  Hymn  following,  a  short  and 
familiar  address  was  delivered  tothe  con- 
gregation, most  of  whom  were  children. 
The  altar  was  ornameated  with  bunches 
of  oats  and  barley,  set  off  with  branches 
of  spruce  fir. 

Village  op  Cove,   Niog.— An  into- 
resting  and  important  mission  of   the 
Church  has  been  commenced  here,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.   William  Hum- 
phrey.     The  population  of  the  village 
(which  stands  high  on  the  rocks,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Girdleness  and  Bav  of 
Nigg,)  is  considerable,  but  the  difficulties 
to    be    encountered  were  great.      The 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen 
with   their  families,    whose  forefathers, 
unlike  the  hundreds  following  that  oc- 
cupation    at     Muchalls,      Stonehaven, 
Caterline,  &c.  on  the  same  coast,  had  been 
estranged  from  the   communion  of  the 
Church  since    the    early    part  of   last 
century.   For  some  time  after  the  mission 
was  set  on  foot,  no  premises  suitable  for 
divine  service,  could  be  got  "  for  love  or 
money,"  but  at  last,   with  the  friendly 
aid   of  Dr.   Kilgour,   the  proprietor  of 
Cove,  an  agreement  was  made  with  one 
of  his  tenants,  by  which  a  small  building, 
used  for  cattle,  was  obtained.     With  the 
assistance  of   funds  paitly  supplied  by 
the  Bishop,  and  partly  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Church,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  circulated  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  he 
has     succeeded    in    transforming     this 
building  into   a  chapel  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 100  persons,  and  very  fairly 
fitted  up  for  Church  Services.     The  roof 
is  of  thatch,  but  a  conspicuous  cross  now 
indicates    the    change    that  has  taken 
place  within.      It  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  on  the  4th  Sunday  in  Advent, 
with  morning  prayer  at  eleven  forenoon, 
followed  by  litany  and  sermon,  on  which 
occasion  the  proprietor  and  his  family, 
with  other  friends  of  the  mission  resident 
in  Aberdeen,  were  present,  besides  several 
persons  belonging  to  the  place.      At  6 
P.M.  there  was  evening  prayer  with  ser- 
mon, when  the  chapel  was  filled  with  an 
attentive  congregation  of  villagers.    This 
brief  notice  of  the  good  work  commenced 
at  Cove,  must  secure  for  the  reverend 
missionary    the    hearty     sympathy    of 
Scottish  Churchmen,  and,  we  trust,  their 
substantial  assistance  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  Church  doctrine  and  ritual  in  this 
the  "Land's  End"  of  Brechin  Diocese. 
Dundee— St.   Paul's  —The  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  this  Church  was 
held    on    the   3rd  Sunday  in  Advent. 
There  were  full  choral  services  both  in 
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the  morning  and  evening.    The  Right 
Rev.  the  Biwop  Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh 
was  present,  and  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  morning,  and  preached 
two  most  earnest  and  eloquent  sermons, 
in  both  of  which  he  made  striking  and 
appropriate  allusions  to  the  absence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  solemnly  ap- 
pealed for  God's  blessing  on  the  means 
that  were  being  used  to  bring  about  his 
restoration  to  health.     SpeaJdng  in  the 
evening,  from  S.  John  ix.  4  ,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  earnest  **work"  in  and  for 
Christ,  in  our  lives  and  in  our  prayers, 
the  Bishop  went  on  to  say  that  he  could 
not  speak  from  that  place  without  re- 
membering whose  voice  it  is  they  were 
accustomed  to  hear.      "  Your  Bishop," 
he  said,   "has  taught  you  to  work — 
taught  you  both  in  precept  and  example 
— labouring  night  and  day,  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  if,  by  any  means, 
he  might  save  even  a  few  souls.     This 
beautiM  church,  this  overflowing  con- 
gregakon  are  the  fruits  of   his  work. 
And  now  he  is  gone,  seeking— if  God 
will — renewed  health,  that  he  may  again 
labour  among  you."    The  congregation 
was  larger  than  had  been  seen  on  any 
previous    occasion    since   the    opening. 
The  Clergy  of  Dundee,  including  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Clarke  of  Broughty  Ferrj',  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shand,  recently  returned  from 
America,  were  present,  and  took  part. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  during  his 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  guest 
of  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.,   Baldovan. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
add  that  the  above  beautiful  church  has 
just  been  adorned  with  another  stained 
glass  window  from  the  atelier  of   Mr. 
Scott  of  Carlisle,  and  the  gift  of  0.  G. 
Miller,  Esq.,  of  Pittendreich,  who  has 
also,  on  other  occasions,  been  a  munifi- 
cent  benefactor  of  this  church.      The 
window,  which  consists  of  two  long  lights, 
contains  full-length  representations  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  and 
the    Light  of   the    World— the    latter 
studied  from  Holman  Hunt's  celebrated 
picture.      Beneath   the    feet    of   these 
figures  respectively,  our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented turning  the  water  into  wine,  and 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  whilst    the 
Agnus  Dei  appears  in  the  quatrefoiled 
opening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 
Both  in  colour  and  drawing,  and  general 
execution,  the  window  shews  the  great 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  by  the  generous 
donor  to  have  this  window  one  of  the  most 
effective  which  S.  Paul's  Church  pos- 


S.  Salvador's,  Dundbe—New 
Chubch. — A  meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  S.  Salvador's,  was  held  in  the 
School-room,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
13th  Dec— the  Rev.  J.  Nicolson  presided. 
Several  gentlemen  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  present  "upper 
room'  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  members.  And  the 
following  resolutions  were  proposed,  and 
unanimously  carried  :— 1.  That  our  pre- 
sent Church  accommodation  is  insuffi- 
cient,  and  that  a  great  necessity  exists 
for  a  new  Church.  2.  That  a  subscrip- 
tion list  be  opened,  to  enable  members 
and  others  to  put  down  their  names  for 
a  sum  to  be  payable  by  instalments  in 
one  year.  3.  That  a  Committee  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the 
members  and  others,  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  happy  to  add  that  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  and  has  itself 
shown  a  praiseworthy  example  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  by  sub- 
scribing nearly  ^60.  Appeals  for  aid 
have  been  in  circulation  for  several 
'  months,  and  several  hundred  pounds 
have  been  received ;  but  a  large  sum  is 
still  required,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
more  wealthy  members  of  the  Church  is 
earnestly  sought. 

Diocese  op  St.  Andrews. 

St.  Andrews  Bishtopric  Endowment 
Association.— On  Friday,  a  special  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  Bishopric  Endow- 
ment Association  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  was 
held  in  the  Royal  George  Hotel,  Perth. 
There  were  present— Lord  Rollo;  Sir 
George  Ramsay,  Bart,  of  Bamff;  Sir 
Charles  Ochterlony;  Hon.  Captain 
Drummond  of  Croralix ;  Col.  Drummond 
Hay  of  Seggieden  ;  William  Smythe, 
Esq.  of  Methven ;  John  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Kilgraston ;  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Kip- 
pendavie ;  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  In- 
verardoch;  Fletcher  N.  Menzies,  Esq., 
Tyrinie ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Torry,  Coupai- 
Augus ;  Rev.  Provost  Fortescue  and  Rev. 
Canon  Humble,  St.  Ninian's,  Perth; 
Rev.  Henry  Malcolm  of  Dunblane ;  Rev. 
W.  G.  Shiw,  Forfar;  Rev.  Mr.  Prosser, 
Leven ;  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Strathtay; 
Rev.  William  Blatch,  St.  John's,  Perth  • 
and  Rev.  J.  C.  Morris,  Muthill.  Lord 
Rollo  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Colonel  Drummond  Hay,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Association,  stated  that 
the  necessity  for  calling  the  present 
meeting,  arose  from  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Society  having  de- 
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clined  to  allow  the  Diocese  of  St.  An-  of  Kippendavie ;  F.  N.  Menzies,  Esq.  of 

drews  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Tyrinie  ;  Hon.  Francis  Dmmmcnd,  Col. 

Church  Society,  on  the  giound  that  that  Diummond  Hay,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

Diocese  had  a  separate  scheme  for  the  Torry,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blatch  (Perth),  and 

endowment  of  the  bishopric,  and  for  pro-  Rev.  W.  G.  Shaw  (Forfar), 
viding  an  annual  income  for  the  bishop.  Mr.  Smythe  of  Methven  expressed  hia 

After  some  conversation,  opinion  very  strongly  as  to  the  injustice 

Colonel  Dmmmond  Hay  moved  that  a  ot  the  conduct  of  the  Church  Society,  al- 

ccmmittee  be  named  to  endeavour  to  in-  leging    that    many    gentlemen    in    the 

crease  the  sinking  fund  by  special  dona-  Diocc  se  had   Bubscribed  largely  to  the 

tions  towards  the  permanent  endowment  general  lunds  of  the  Society,  on  the  un- 

ot  the  bishopiic  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunk  eld,  derstanding  that  their  own  bishop  was  to 

and  Dunblane,  and  that  the  present  ar-  participate  in  its  benefits.    The  Diocese 

Tangement  regarding  the  application  of  of  Brechin  had  had  no  offertory  for  the 

the  offertory   be   continued  as  hereto-  bishops;  the  Diocese  of  Argyll  had  only 

fore.  sent  £2  ;    the  Diocese  of  St.  Andrews 

Sir  Georgo  Ramsay  seconded  the  mo-  had  sent  £9  ;  yet  it  had  been  excluded, 

tion ;  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  whilst  allowances  had  been  granted  to 

The  following  committee  was  then  ap-  Argyll  and  Brechin. 
pointed; — Lord  Rollo,  Sir  George  Ram-  Mr.   Smythe's  opinions  were  nnani- 

say,  Sir  C.  Ochterlony,  J.  Stirling,  Esq.  mously  concurred  in  by  the  meeting. 
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TO    THE  BDITOB  OP  THE  BCOTTrSH   OUAHDIAN. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 
Sib,— Your  attention  has  probably  been  already  directed  to  a  Correspondence 
between  Mr.  Proby  of  Muchalls,  and  Dr.  Begg  of  Free  Kirk  notoriety,  regarding  the 
Statistics  of  Scottish  Crime ;  and  to  Mr.  Proby's  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
Imrgh  Evening  Courant  of  November  2 1,  and  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  by  which 
it  appears  that  although  our  number  of  criminals  are  only  half  the  number  of  those 
from  the  Free  Kirk,  IT.P.,  and  Independents,  it  is,  nevertheless,  217. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  question,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  a  large  numbex 
of  these  217  are  outcasts  from  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unfair  to  lay  their  crimes  at  the  door  of  their  Scottish  sister ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to  go  by  Catholic  rules,  such  persons  must  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  us,  while  they  remain  in  Scotland.  '  They  are  members  of  the  One 
Catholic  Churcli :  they  were  once  members  of  the  English  or  Irish  Church,  merely 
because  they  were,  for  the  time,  in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  being  now  in  Scotlana, 
they  are  members  of  that  community  which  is  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  aforesaid 
Catholic  Church.  That  is,  it  is  their  duty  to  frequent  our  assemblies,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  Churches  and  clergy  for  the  supply  of  their  spiritual  wants. 

This  being  so,  we  must  be,  in  the  sight  of  God,  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for 
their  behaviour  ;  and  in  as  much  as  (from  whatever  cause)  we  have  failed  to  supply 
OTir  brethren's  spiritual  wants,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  we  have  rendered  ourselves 
amenable  to  our  Master's  displeasure. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  suggest  a  few  remedies,  by  which  this  may  be  avoided,  and 
crime  lessened  : — 

1st.  A  deep  humiliation  before  God  on  account  of  our  own  sins  in  the 
matter  alluded  to.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  every  "Wednesday  in  the  approach- 
ing Advent,  as  well  as  every  Friday,  as  a  day  of  special  humiliation  herein  P 

2dly.  I  would  suggest  the  formation,  wherever  practicable,  oi  private  clerical  duba 
or  ot  Uuridecanal  Chaptera,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  in  Synod,  to  be  held  perio- 
dically, for  the  private  discussion,  by  the  clergy,  of  matters  connected  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ofBcial  duties,  and  for  their  mutual  incitement  (by  Sermons,  &c.)  to 
the  performance  of  those  duties. 

3dly.  I  would  suggest  tfiat  more  use  should  be  made  of  our  Diocesan  Synods.  When 
clerical  clubs  or  Ruridecanal  .Chapters  are  established,  and  worked  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual consideration  and  zeal  for  our  Master's  cause,  we  may  hope  that  work  will  be 
found  for  such  grave  assemblies  as  Synods,  more  important  than  the  mere  settling  of 
whether,  at  such  assemblies,  priests  shall  sit  semicircularly  or  in  parallel  lines. 
VOL.  U.— NO.  XII.  3 
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4thly.  T  would  respectfiilly  propose  for  the  consideration  of  my  right  rev.  fathers 
on  the  Bench,  whether  they  might  not  do  good  by  examining  Sunday  Sbhoola  either 
throughout  their  several  Dioceses,  or  wherever  their  clergy  might  desire  such  an  ex- 
amination \  the  examination  might  be  annual,  and  conducted  either  personally  or  by 
deputy.  As  regards  the  children  under  my  own  charge,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
such  a  course  incalculable  good  would  be  produced. 

5thly.  I  would  suggest  that  in  every  Diocese  there  be  formed  a  Committee  on 
Mianone,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  regarding  those 
members  of  the  Church  who  are  "  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;"  and  from  whose 
members,  accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of  our  criminals  probably  come.  Such 
committees  to  report  annually  to  the  Bishop,  one  month  at  least  before  the  Diocesan 
Sj-nod ;  and  their  report  to  be  read  at  the  Synod. 

Other  remedies  will  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  my  brethren  ;  and,  perhaps, 
we  may  have  some  more  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  next  Episcopal  Charges.  Some  of 
those  which  I  have  ventured  to  hint,  will  involve,  it  is  true,  some  expense ;  but  hs 
our  incomes  are  to  be  increased,  our  Master  will,  of  course,  expect  that  our  expendi- 
ture for  the  spread  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  should  increase  proportionally. 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  pardon  this  from,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
November  15, 1864.  A  PRIEST. 


SPEECH  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE,  BAET.,  ON  THE 
SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CLERGY  DISABILITIES  REMOVAL 
BILL. 

Sm  William  Heathcote  said — Sir,  I  rise  to  move  that  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Clergy  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
Before  I  enter  on  the  argument  for  the  Bill,  permit  me  to  justify  myself 
for  presuming  to  take  charge  of  it  in  this  Hou.se.     When  I  was  asked  to 
do  so,  my  first  impression  was  that  the  removal  of  a  grievance  bearing 
entirely  on  Scottish  clergymen  would  be  more  fitly  committed  to  one 
of  the  Scotch  Members  of  the  House,  among  whom  there  are  many  men 
of  eminence  and  ability  capable  of  stating  any  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  iu  favour  of  the  BiU  much  better  than  I  can,  and  with  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion,  although  they  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House. 
There  was,  however,  one  consideration  which  weighed  with  me — and  I 
hope  it  will  weigh  with  the  House — ^in  leading  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
not  intruding  myself  where  I  had  no  right,  and  that  was,  that  although 
it  is  a  Scotch  grievance,  it  is  really  an  English  question.    The  disabilities 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  remove  were  imposed  originally  by 
BngUsh  jealousy.     The  Scotch  Established  Church  never  moved  for 
Aem,  and  at  the  time  they  were  introduced,  the  Scotch  Members  of 
Parliament  were  against  them.    They  were  introduced  so  lately  as  1792 
with  reference  to  supposed  interests  of  the  Established  Church  in  Eng- 
land, but  without  the  sanction  of  the  Prelates  of  that  Church.     They 
were  due  entirely  to  one  man,  who,  whatever  his  eminence  may  hare 
been  as  a  lawyer,  or  his  notoriety  as  a  politician,  is  proved  by  his  speeches 
on  this  subject  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  its  discussion.     I  refer  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.     Under  . 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  no  small  amount  of  English 
oppression  has  been  inflicted  upon  Scotland,  I  think  there  is  a  special 
propriety  in  an  English  Member  endeavouring  to  remove  it,  and  above 
all  in  one  who,  as  representing  one  of  the  Universities,  stands  in  an  in- 
timate relation  with  the  Church  of  England.     Perhaps  the  House  will 
now  allow. me  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to 
show  how  it  was  that  these  disabilities  were,  at  a  late  period,  and  with 
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extraordinary  inconsisiieiicy  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  first 
time  imposed  upon  the  Scottish  clergy  in  the  very  same  Act  which  re- 
cognised that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.     After 
the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  restored  to  its  posi- 
tion as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.     At  that  time  nearly  all  the 
Bishops  of  that  Establishment  had  died  out — in  fact,  only  one  remained* 
Four  Scotch  clergymen  went  up  to  London  to  be  consecrated,  and  then 
went  down  to  set  the  restored  Church  in  motion  ;  so  that  even  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the-  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  received  its  orders 
from  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church.     That  went  on  until  after  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  whei^most  of  them,  being  non-jurors  politically  op- 
posed to  the  Government  of  King  William  III.,  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  displaced  from  its  position  as  the  Established  Church,  and  its  clergy 
were,  from  political  suspicion,  placed  under  severe  restrictions  in  the 
exercise  of  iiieir  ministry  in  Scotland.     But  there  was  even  then  no  dis- 
position to  question  their  spiritual  character,  or  to  fail  to  recognise  their 
orders.     Let  them  come  to  England,  and  they  were  received  and  recog- 
nised just  as  much  as  clergymen  of  English  ordination.  Considering  that 
so  many  of  them  were  non-jurors,  and  that  their  employment  in  England 
implied  their  taking  the  oaths,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  inst^ces 
are  so  numerous,  but  a  few  or  even  one  would  have  proved  their  recog- 
nition.    But,  in  fact,  this  recognition  was  not  scanty,  nor  as  it  were  in  a 
comer,  or  by  stealth,  but  occurred  in  the  cases  of  eminent  men,  who  were 
prominently  before  the  world.    To  say  nothing  of  members  of  the  priest- 
hood presented  to  benefices  and  to  cathedral  dignities  in  England,  and 
one  at  least  who  was  chaplain  to  King  WiUiam  III.,  there  were  English 
prelates  of  no  less  mark  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Bishop  Burnet 
the  historian,  who  had  received  Scottish  orders ;  and  Dr.  Caimcross, 
who  had  been  a  Scotch  bishop,  was  translated  in  the  time  of  William  IJI. 
to  the  bishopric  of  Baphoe,  in  Ireland.     In  1707  came  the  Union,  on 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  means,  I  believe,  to 
rely,  which  confirmed  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land.   After  the  Union,  in  1712,  there  was  an  Act  passed  which  relaxed 
several  of  the  stringent  regulations  that  were  imposed  in  King  William 
ni.'s  time.     In  the  discussions  on  this  Act  of  1712,  a  doubt  was  raised 
whether  this  relaxation  was  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Union,  and  there 
was  a  more  plausible  show  of  reason  for  that  doubt  than  can  be  alleged 
now ;  first,  because  those  restrictions  which  were  relaxed  in  1712  ap- 
plied to  Scotland  only,  and  it  might  be  alleged  that  they  had  been  im- 
posed in  feivour  of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  ;    secondly, 
hecanse  they  had  been  imposed  before  the  Union,  and  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  they  had  been  in  the  view  of  the  Parliament  which  passed 
that  measure.     But  these  objections  were  overruled  by  the  very  genera- 
tion who  passed  the  Act  of  Union,  and  knew  weU  what  it  meant ;  and  I 
shall  show  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  importing  them  into 
the  present  discussion,  which  is  concerned  with  disabilities  imposed  long 
after  the  Union,  and  with  reference  not  to  the  Established  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  in  Scotland,  but  to  the  Established  Episcopal  Church  in  England. 
^fter  Queen  Anne's  time  came  the  darkest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Chnrch  in  Scotland.     When  George  I.  and  Q-eorge  11.  were  assailed  by 
iiisuiTections  in  Scotland,  the  greater  part  of  the  Episcopalians  were 
Jacobites,  and  they  became  the  objects  of  great  jealousy  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   They  were  dealt  with  as  political  enemies,  and  were  restrained 
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by  severe  regulations.  A  series  of  Acts  affecting  them  were  passed  be- 
tween 1718  and  1748 ;  and  in  1748  the  severity  eolminated  in  this  re- 
markable crrcnmstanoe,  that  whereas  the  great  hostility  to  these  men 
proceeded  from  the  foot  that  they  wonld  not  take  the  oaths  to  G-ovem- 
ment,  an  Act  was  passed  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
It  was  enacted  that  no  Episcopal  clergyman  should  perform  service  in 
any  congregation  (except  in  his  own  house),  unless  he  took  the  oaths 
and  registered  his  letters  of  orders ;  but  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
letters  of  orders  should  be  registered,  unless  they  had  been  conferred  by 
a  Bishop  of  England  or  Ireland.  That  went  on  until  the  extinction  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  about  1788,  when  the  last  of  them,  I  beHeve,  died. 
By  that  time  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy  and  their  flocks 
had  been  transferred  to  the  reigning  sovereign ;  and  although  up  to  that 
time  they  had  been  treated  almost  as  criminals,  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  attempt  to  question  their  spiritual  character,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions  anywhere  except  in  Scot- 
land. There  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  officiating  in  England, 
or  from  being  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  as  Arch- 
bishop THlotson  had  been  before.  It  was  not  until  the  Act  of  1792, 
which  recites  that  they  are  no  longer  objects  of  suspicion,  and  that  all 
the  disabilities  upon  them  ought  to  be  removed,  that  they  were  for  the 
first  time  subjected  to  other  and  new  disabilities,  being  such  as  no  one 
had  ever  proposed  to  impose  upon  them  in  the  times  of  sharpest  perse- 
cution. This  marvellous  inconsistency  was  no  part  of  the  Act  as  ori- 
ginally introduced,  but  was  grafted  upon  it  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  Government  found  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  their  flocks  loyal,  and 
looked  upon  them  with  favour ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  had  no 
wish  to  oppress  them ;  Dr.  B^Dbertson,  the  historian,  and  others,  came 
forward  in  their  favour ;  the  Scotch  Members  in  both  Houses  supported 
the  Bill  as  it  was  first  introduced ;  and  the  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley, 
on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  was  its  warm  advocate.  If  it  had 
passed  as  it  was  introduced,  with  this  great  concurrence  of  authority, 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  clergy  would  have  become  in  1792,  what 
we  wish  to  make  it  now.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  they  had 
one  great  enemy,  who  was  so  powerfiil,  that  it  was  necessary  to  conci- 
liate him  in  every  way,  and  that  was  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  put 
a  clause  into  the  Bill  in  Committee,  having  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  in  England.  He  did  it  craftily,  having  drawn  it  so 
as  to  be  harmless,  and  such  as  might  have  remained  to  the  present  day 
and  hereafter,  without  complaint ;  being  merely  to  the  effect,  that  under 
the  Act  no  greater  powers  should  be  given  than  already  existed  for  the 
employment  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in  England.  This  would  have  left 
to  them  the  freedom  in  that  respect  which  they  enjoyed  before,  and  all 
that  we  now  ask,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bfll  of  1792  were  accorclingly 
thrown  off  their  guard.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  a  most  impor- 
tant Amendment  was  introduced  into  this  clause  ;  silently,  without  at- 
tracting observation,  and  without  even  the  usual  description  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  by  which  it  was  put  into  its  present  stringent 
form,  and  has  for  more  than  seventy  years  excluded  the  Scottish  clergy 
from  their  just  rights.  At  the  time,  however,  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  were  actually  pepal,  was  thought  too  important  to  be  risked  by 
a  resistance  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  provision  framed  by  so 
powerM  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Government,  who 
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would' have  insisted  on  maintaining  what  he  had  done,  and  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  defeat  the  Bill  if  he  was  not  conciliated.  So  it  remained 
till  1840,  when  these  restrictions  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  abandon  all 
semblance  of  a  defencible  principle  on  which  to  ground  them  ;  all  pre- 
tence of  absolute  disqualification  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  were  admitted,  under  stringent  limitations,  to  officiate  in  Eng- 
lish churches.  This  concession  admitted  as  much  as  what  we  now  seek, 
the  validity  of  their  orders,  and  the  completeness  of  their  communion 
with  us.  But,  although  this  concession  gave  up  the  principle,  it  was 
narrow  in  its  extent,  and,  moreover,  was  clogged  by  a  new  restriction, 
then  added  for  the  first  time,  in  respect  of  Ireland.  Ireland  had  been 
always  perfectly  free  to  the  Scottish  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  exclu- 
sion fi'om  England,  which  the  legislation  of  1792  had  introduced.  But 
in  1840,  for  the  first  time,  Ireland  was  closed  against  them,  except  under 
the  limitations  within  which  the  partial  opening  of  England  was  con- 
ferred. Again,  in  1840,  for  the  first  time,  penalties  in  respect  of  the 
performance  of  spiritual  duties  beyond  the  prescribed  limitations  were 
imposed* 

This  retrospect  of  previous  legislation  brings  us  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  to  the  disabilities  which  now  afiect  the  Scottish  ckrgy, 
and  firom  which  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  House  to  relieve  them.  Wnat 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Here  there  is  a  clergyman  ordained  by 
a  Bishop,  in  communion  with  the  English  Church,  from  which  was 
derived,  at  no  distant  date,  his  own  consecration — a  clergyman  of  a 
Chnrch  which  adopts  the  English  formularies  ;  yet  if  he  asks  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  curacy  or  benefice  in  England,  to  which  he  may  be  presented, 
it  is  not  that  the  English  Bishop  may  refnse  him,  but  he  must.  The 
Bishop  may  know  that  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  world  for  the  post,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  must  refuse  him.  He  says,  "  I  can  ordain  you  if  you 
are  a  Dissenter,  I  can  receive  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  can  receive  a  person 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church — ^let  them  come  and  profess  conformity 
by  making  the  different  subscriptions  which  are  necessary,  and  I  can 
receive  them  without  difficulty."  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is 
because  they  -go  through  a  process  of  recantation — but  it  is  no  such 
thing.  There  is  nothing  like  recantation,  except  this,  that  so  far  as  any 
previous  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  those  which  are  embodied  in  our 
Articles  and  formularies,  the  clergyman  who  adopts  those  Articles  and 
fonnxdaries  must,  by  implication,  abandon  what  is  inconsistent  with 
them.  So  far  there  is  a  recantation.  There  is  only  this  difference  be- 
tween the  Scotch  clergy  and  others,  that  the  Scotch  clergy  do  it  at  the 
beginning  of  their  ministry  in  their  own  country,  and  have  never  held 
anything  inconsistent  with  our  Church ;  whereas  the  others,  whom  you 
^receive  without  any  questions,  do  not  do  it  until  you  admit  them, 
^ving  been  previously  opposed  to  yon.  That  is  the  state  of  things, 
and  it  is  a  state  of  things  involving  tiie  almost  incredible  absurdity  that 
the  very  conditions  which  would  seem  to  make  exclusion  impossible  are 
precisely  those  which,  under  the  statuto,  make  the  exclusion  of  a  Scot- 
tish clepgyman  inevitable  and  irremediable.  The  first  condition  for  his 
exclnsion  is,  that  his  orders  should  be  recognised  by  us  as  valid  and 
pomplete,  and  therefore  incapable  of  repetition.  K  he  was  a  minister 
in  some  communion  where  he  had  received  ordination  other  than  Epis- 
copal, he  might  receive  ordination  at  the  hands  of  an  English  Bishop, 
and  sodi  cases  finequently  occur.   The  second  condition  for  his  exeluaon 
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is,  that  his  Episcopal  ordination,  valid,  indelible,  and  incapable  of  repe- 
tition, shall  have  taken  place  in  a  church  with  which  our  own  is  in 
commiinion.  If  he  had  received  his  ordination  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  which  actually  excommunicates  our  Church,  then,  upon  his 
testifying  his  conformity  with  us,  an  English  Bishop  could  receive  him 
without  let  or  hindrance.  And  what  is  the  remedy  we  propose  ?  The 
remedy  we  propose  is  not  the.  simple  repeal  of  these  disabilities,  so  as 
to  place  the  Scottish  clergy  in  precisely  the  situation  of  clergy  in  Eng- 
lish orders.  That,  perhaps,  would  seem  to  be  what  mere  justice  would 
require.  But  we  are  willing  to  take  precaution  against  abuses,  possible, 
however  improbable  ;  and  to  give  to  the  Bishops  in  England  the  power 
of  reftising  to  receive  a  clergyman  in  Scottish  orders  absolutely  and 
without  cause  assigned.  We  do  not  seek  to  compel  the  English  Bishops 
to  receive  the  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination,  but  only  to  enable  them  to 
do  so.  We  are  to  be  met,  it  seems,  by  an  Amendment,  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  will  suggest  fears  lesfc  the  Union 
with  Scotland  should  be  damaged,  by  conferring  what  he  calls  "  privi- 
leges "  on  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The  Union  with  Scotland  !  The  hon. 
gentleman  might  as  well  refer  to  the  Heptarchy,  so  far  as  any  connection 
with  this  Bill  is  concerned.  The  earliest  of  these  disabilities  which  we 
seek  to  repeal  was  not  enacted  till  near  a  century  after  the  Union,  and 
the  others  were  very  much  later.  And  as  to  "  privileges,"  he  cannot 
point  to  one  line  in  this  Bill  which  confers  any  privilege  at  all.  It 
only  seeks  to  remove  an  oppression  which  weighs  down  the  Scottish 
clergy,  and  not  in  any  way  to  exalt  them  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. And  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  tries  by  his  Amendment  to  hold 
out  a  bribe  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which  shall  induce 
them  to  concur  in  an  ungenerous  opposition  to  this  relief.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  they  will  not  fall  into  his  trap.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  took  a  more  generous  view  of  this  subject  in  1792,  and  again, 
at  the  present  time,  having  considered  this  very  Bill  in  a  Committee  of 
their  General  Assembly,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
one  which  they  ought  to  oppose.  They  know  that  it  is  a  BiQ  which  in 
no  way  touches  the  status  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  or 
regulates  their  conduct  there,  but  only  in  England  ;  and  that  the  penal 
enactments  which  had  existed  in  Scotland  were  long  ago  removed  by 
the  very  Act  of  1792,  which  imposed  the  English  restrictions  which  we 
now  seek  to  remove.  Nor  is  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  likely  to  forget  that  their  Episcopalian  fellow  countrymen  are 
owners  of  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  have 
cheerfoUy,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  the  law,  borne  the  burden  of 
maintaining  not  only  the  churches,  but  the  schools  and  parsonage 
houses,  of  the  establishment  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  have 
never  raised  the  anti-Church  rate  cry  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
England.  And  the  hon^  Gentleman  does  little  justice  to  the  acuteness 
of  his  countrymen  if  he  thinks  that  they  will  fail  to  discover  that  there 
is  not  even  the  very  slightest  analogy  between  the  enactments  of  this 
Bill  and  his  proposed  dealing  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  raises  the  question,  whether  the  Act  of  Uniformity  shonld 
be  altered  so  that  Presbyterian  orders  should  be  recognised  here  as  well 
as  Episcopalian  orders  ?  But  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
is  only  a  recognition  of  an  essential  principle  of  the  Anglican  Church ; 
what  we  want  to  get  rid  of  is  a  statutory  interference  with  that  very 
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principle.  Wliat  would  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  say  to  thi§ — ^if  it 
is  right  that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  be  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing in  its  service  other  episcopally-ordained  clergy,  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Queen,  who  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  border,  is  it  not  equally 
right  to  prohibit  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  from  emplojTiig, 
if  they  think  fit,  ministers  who  have  been  ordained  by  Presbyteries  in 
London  or  Belfast  ?  But  there  are  objections  taken  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  on  which  I  will  say  a  few  words.  We  are  told — and 
that  is  a  favourite  topic — that  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  and  these 
Scottish  clergymen  were  employed  in  the  Church  of  England,  we 
should  have  an  inferior  race  of  clergy.  Now,  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
clergy,  excepting  in  the  Highland  parishes,  are  educated  at  the  old 
Scotch  Universities  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  for  many  of  them  a 
special  training  at  the  College  of  Glenalmond,  under  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  becoming  in  English  Bishops,  and  especially  those  in  the  northern 
dioceses  who  look  much  to  St.  Bees  and  Birkenhead  for  their  supply  of 
clergy,  to  throw  stones  at  Scottish  education.  There  is  another  (Jbjec- 
tion  entirely  destructive  of  the  last,  namely — that  the  number  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  preferred  in  England  will  be  so  great  as  to  interfere 
with  the  expectations  of  the  English.  This  implies  that  private 
lay  patrons  (it  cannot  possibly  apply  to  others)  will  think  the 
superiority  of  the  Scottish  over  the  English  clergy  so  great  as  to  out- 
weigh all  the  claims  of  family  connection  or  personal  intimacy.  I 
really  think  that  objection  is  not  worth  talking  about.  The  whole 
number  of  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  is  only  160,  and  of  these  men 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  of  English  ordination,  and  can  return 
and  be  employed  there  whenever  they  please.  There  remains  one  more 
objection,  resting  as  I  think  on  no  foundation  of  fact  or  reason,  which 
however  is,  I  suspect,  the  only  one  which  really  operates  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  oppose  the  Bill.  The  English  Prayer  Book,  is  the 
recognized  Prayer  Book  of  the  Scottish  Church,  prescribed  by  its 
canons,  and  necessarily  used  at  ordinations  and  other  solemn  occasions  ; 
but  there  is  in  that  Church  an  alternative  office  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  may  be  used  in  such  congregations  as  desire  it,  and 
which  is,  in  fact, -used  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
congregations.  This  office  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  some,  on  the 
allegation  that  it  is  of  a  Romanizing  tendency.  This  allegation  is  un- 
founded in  fact,  and  beside  the  question,  if  true.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  controversy  on  the  shades  of  difference  between  theological 
terms ;  but  the  authority,  on  that  point,  of  the  present  Bishop  of  St. 
Darid's  (Dr.  Thirlwall)  will  not  be  questioned ;  and  he  has  given  it  as 
Hs  opinion,  in  a  charge  delivered  in  1857,  that  the  Scotch  office  is  in 
itself  unobjectionable  and  more  irreconcilable  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Roman  belief  than  our  own.  In  truth,  I  believe  that  a  Boman  Catholic 
Priest  might  use  the  English  office  though  he  would  think  it  inadequate 
and  falling  short  of  the  truth,  but  could  not  use  the  Scottish  office 
without  implying  what  he  would  consider  to  be  deadly  error.  But  if 
the  fact  were  otherwise,  and  if  this  office  did  wear  a  E/oman  aspect, 
what  would  follow  from  it  ?  If  a  clergyman  is  an  actual  Boman 
Catholic  you  do  not  exclude  him.  Is  he  to  be  excluded  because  he  was 
ordained  in  a  church  in  which  there  is  an  alternate  office  which  you 
dislike,  permitted,  but  not  used  by  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the 
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clergy?  But  if  this  grotuid  is  shifted,  and  it  is  said  that  the  objection 
is  taJcen  not  to  the  permission  to  use  but  to  the  actual  use,  and  to  those 
clergy  who  do  use  it,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  mere  rejection  of  this 
Bill  wiU  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  there  must  be  an  ertenedon  of 
the  existing  disabilities  to  English  clergy  also,  if  they  ever  accept  a 
cure  in  Scotland.  Of  the  favourers  of  the  Scottish  office  in  ScK)tland 
the  larger  number  are  of  English  orders ;  and  they  will  be  equally 
free,  whether  this  Bill  is  passed  or  rejected,  to  return  to  England  and 
accept  preferment  without  any  hindrance  from  any  Bishop,  except  on 
cause  shown,  according  to  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Bill  passes,  the  Bishop  to  whom  a  Scottish  clergyman  shall  first 
present  himself  will  have  absolute  power  to  reject  him,  even  on  suspicion, 
and  without  reason  assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  this  absolute  veto  is 
not  unnaturally  distasteftil  to  those  who  most  folly  recognize  the 
identity  of  character  which  unite  the  English  and  Scottish  clergyman, 
and  who  accordingly  desire  to  put  them  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equahiy. 
I  am  prepared  to  justify  the  veto  :  first,  on  the  ground  of  principle  and 
reason ;  second,  on  that  of  practical  expediency. 

The  first  ground  is  supplied  by  the  analogy  between  the  first  ad- 
mission to  nainisterial  ftmctions  by  ordination,  and  the  first  admission  to 
the  same  of  an  applicant  ab  extra  who  is  already  ordained.  A  candi- 
date for  Holy  Orders  is  subject  to  absolute  rejection  by  the  Bishop  to 
whom  he  applies,  without  reason  assigned ;  and  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable that  a  stranger  already  ordained  in  another  branch  of  the 
Church  should  satisfy  the  Bishop  that  he  is  such  a  one  as  that  Bishop 
would  have  ordained ;  and  as  after  ordination  by  one  Bishop'within  the 
English  Church  no  other  can  summarily  reject  from  a  benefice,  so  after 
one  admission  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  to  a  beneUce,  rejection,  in  case 
of  presentment  to  another,  must  be  on  reason  assigned,  and  not  summary. 
Again,-  there  is  this  power  in  the  Bishop  in  the  case  of  clergy  ordained 
in  the  colonies,  and  alsp  if  I  read, the  statute  rightly,  in  the  case  of 
clergy  of  Roman  or  Greek  Orders  who  may  conform. 

The  second  groiind  is  this.  The  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  re- 
sult of  deliberation  in  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  compromise,  to  overturn  which  might  be  fatal  to  its  success.  The 
petitioners  for  it  may  be  trusted  to  know  their  own  case,  and  they  are 
most  anxious  that  it  should  pass  in  its  present  form.  I  trust  the  House 
will  send  back  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  as  few  amendments 
as  possible,  and  retain  the  restriction  which  is  in  favour  of  those  who 
object  to  the  Bill.  I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  requirite  in  support 
of  the  Bill ;  and  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  subject  has  some- 
times come  before  us  in  the  shape  of  Private  Bills,  in  cases  which  were 
certainly  cases  of  aggravated  injustice  which  it  was  considered  desirable 
for  the  Legislature  to  remove.  The  last  time  such  a  Private  Bill  was  be- 
fore^  the  House  it  was  not  agreed  to,  the  House  being  of  opinion  that 
such  a  subject  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government ;  and  Sir  George 
Lewis  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  any  argument  for  maintaining  the 
present  condition  of  the  law.  I  believe  you  will  find  the  great  weight 
of  authority  on  that  side  of  the  question ;  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  make  an  angry  struggle,  but  that  English  Members  will  combine  to 
do  away  with  the  injustice  which  is  inflicted  on  Scotland  by  England,  and 
that  Scotch  Members  will  combine  to  rescue  their  fellow-countrymen  fi-om 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stand  with  regard  to  this  question. 
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BISHOP  WORDSWORTH  IN  BERWICK 

"On  December  22nd,  in  the  King's  Arms  Assembly  Room,  the  in- 
augural address  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  Institute, 
recently  established  in  this  town,  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  The 
Eev.  the  Yicar,  President  of  the  Institute,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
tliei'e  was  a  large  and  fashionable  audience  present."  So  far  we  copy 
from  the  Berwick  Journal ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  complete  report  of  the  Bishop's  address,  than  appeared  in  that 
paper,  or  in  any  other.  Considerable  space  was  given  to  it  in  the 
C&umntj  Seot^nan,  and  other  Jom^nals,  but  in  aU,  important  portions 
were  omittedp     The  Bishop  said : — 

lavitedj  most  unexpectedly,  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  and  per- 
sonally Tma^quainted  alike  with  your  local  circTunstances,  and  with  the 
members  of  yotir  Committee^  whom  1  have  now  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
fcr  the  first  time,  I  Datnrally  looked  for  information  and  for  guidance 
to  the  printed  rules  of  your  new  Institute.  There  I  found  stated  as 
the  first  among  the  objects  for  which  your  Society  has  been  formed 
**the  promotion  of  kindly  intercourse  among  Churchmen;"  and  it 
itraek  me  at  once  that  the  first  object  of  your  Society  should  in  all 
Teftson  he  chosen  to  form  the  subject  of  the  Address  with  which,  as  I 
Biiderstand,  it  is  to  be  now  inangui-ated.  But  it  also  struck  me  as  a 
fbther  reason  for  this  choice,  that  of  all  places  within  the  dominions  of 
mr  gracious  Queen,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  the  place  most  suitable  for 

VOL-  U.*— NO,  XUL 
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the  consideration  of  sacli  a  subject ;  the  place  from  whicli  a  voice  nught 
be  expected  to  go  forth  in  fitvonr  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  among 
Feilow  Christians,  and  especially  among  Christians  breathing  the  same 
air,  speaking  t<he  same  tongne,  subject  to  the  same  sway,  girt  aromid 
by  the  same  seas — ^in  a  word,  the  place  from  which  with  more  than 
ordinary  propriety,  religions  disputants  of  every  denomination,  but 
more  particularly  those  who  represent  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  might  be  invited  mutually,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  to  shake  hands.  Your  town  no  longer  suffers  from  the  civil 
dissentions  to  which  as'the  key  of  the  border  land  it  was  formerly  ex- 
posed ;  your  river  no  longer  witnesses  the  frays  which  so  often  caused 
its  waters  to  be  stained  with  blood.  And  the  happiness  which  you 
enjoy,  in  comparison  with  your  distant  fore&rthers,  in  tKese  respects, 
must  lead  you  to  look  forward  and  anticipate  the  day  when  the 
removal  of  discordant  elements  which  still  exist  in  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  of  the  two  countries  between  which  you  He,  may  lead  to  simi- 
lar and  still  more  happy  results  ;  when  the  mouldering  wall  of  unhal- 
lowed separation  between  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  shall  be 
broken  down ;  and  when  your  noble  river — ^your  Tweed — which  a  poet 
sings  of  as 

''  Best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain/' 

shall  flow  more  joyously,  more  melodiously,  when  it  has  seen  obliterated, 
drowned  (so  to  speak)  and  swept  away  into  the  sea,  the  last  remains  of 
that  unhappy  division  which  forbids  England  and  Scotland,  though  one 
in  CaBsar,  to  be  one  in  Christ.  Do  I  seem  to  suggest  too  bold  an  anti- 
cipation, too  bright  a  vision  ?  Consider,  then,  what  you  have  yonr- 
selves  witnessed.  Look  to  the  viaduct,  the  chain  bridge,  the  railway — 
all  constructed  within  your  own  memory — all  calculated  to  remove 
obstructions,  to  facilitate  intercourse,  to  cement  the  union  between  the 
two  countries.  Having  had  occasion  myself  to  pass  this  way,  more  or 
less  frequently  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  I  know  the  beneficial 
changes  which  your  town  and  neighbourhood  has  undergone  in  these  and 
such-like  respects.  And  shall  it  be  that  the  hand  of  man  is  able  easily 
to  span  our  rivers,  to  thread  our  hills,  to  level  what  is  uneven,  and  to 
smoothen  what  is  rough ;  but  that  the  mi/nd  of  man,  nay  more,  the  fisiith 
of  the  Christian  (that  faith  which  has  the  promise  of  being  able  to  re- 
move mountains)  is  powerless,  within  its  own  proper  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, ,to  do  likewise  ?  When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  to  im- 
prove our  mutual  relations  in  material  comfort,  shall  nothing  be 
attempted  to  draw  us  closer  to  each  other  in  religious  intercourse  ? 
When  the  political  causes  of  disunion  have  been  removed,  and  political 
union,  successfnlly  established,  has  brought  with  it  a  vast  accession  of 
prosperity  to  both  countries,   how  long  shall  a  worse  disunion,  be- 
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qneathed  in  great  measure  by  those  poKtical  causes,  and  attended  by 
many  social  and  civil  disadvantages,  be  suffered  to  remain  ?  How  long 
shall  you  be  doomed  to  see — a  more  melancholy  sight  than  when  oppos- 
ing armies  were  drawn  up  upon  your  opposite  banks — Churches  on  the 
North  marshalled  as  it  were  against  Churches  on  the  South,  or  if  no 
longer  standing  in  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other,  yet  not  united, 
not  allied,  but  gathering  the  population  of  their  respective  parishes  into 
camps  which  hold  no  religious  fellowship,  no  sacred  communion  with 
each  other.  The  descendants  of  the  Scotch  and  English  who  fought 
against  each  other  with  such  deadly  rage  at  Halidon  Hill,  or  upon 
Flodden  Field,  now  fight,  if  at  all,  by  each  other's  side  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  Alas  !  They  have  not  yet  learnt  to  pray  beside  each  other — 
to  partake  beside  each  other  of  the  Food  of  Life — to  wage  beside  each 
other  a  combined  warfare  against  the  worst  enemy  of  us  all !  Nay,  I 
could  imagine  within  your  own  walls  that  members  of  the  Scotch  and 
members  of  the  English  Church  Establishments  might  be  tempted 
mntnally  to  taunt  each  other  as  Dissenters,  except  that  I  believe,  in 
point  of  fact,  though  locally  you  belong  rather  to  the  North,  your  lot . 
has  been  cast  in  with  the  Southern  Church.  As  it  is,  for  all  that  I  can 
tell,  there  may  be  in  your  good  Town  another  Institute  such  as  this 
confined  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  yours  is  confined,  I 
observe,  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  though  your 
Institate,  doubtless  for  good  and  suf&cient  reasons,  confines  itself  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  though  your  Committee  are  all 
required  to  be  communicants  of  that  Church  ;  yet  your  primary  object 
being,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  "  to  promote  kindly  intercourse  among 
Chnichmea/'  I  hope  I  shali  offer  no  violence  to  your  feelings  or  inten- 
fcionSj  if  I  venture  to  interpret  these  words  as  applicable  to  all  who  by 
bftptigm  have  been  admitted,  tbuugh  less  regularly  than  we  could  wish, 
yet  fitm  admitted  into  the  Chui-ch  of  Christ.  Your  position,  as  lying 
between  two  EetabHehed  Churehee,  neither  of  which  is,  or  rightly  can 
be^  M.  they  now  gtand,  in  communion  with  the  other,  though  composed 
of  fellow  subjects  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  already  painful  enough ;  let 
it  not  bv  made  more  paiofdl  tbm  need  be  by  putting  too  harsh  and  ex- 
dmve  an  interpretartion  upon  the  name  of  "  Churchmen  ;"  however 
msjsk  we  may  desire,  as  indeed  we  pray,  that  <me,  and  that,  as  we 
belie  VIS,  the  most  Bound  in  tt'ii)  rotation  might  equally  comprehend  and 
CBibfsee  liie  members  of  both  Ei^tjiblishments.  I  have  said  we  pray  for 
this  good  and  greatly  to  be  deaii-od  result.  "We  do  so  daily,  we  do  so 
weekly,  w©  do  so  yearly*  Daily,  nay  twice  a  day,  when  both  in  our 
Morning  ajid  Evening  Service,  we  offer  the  petition  that  "  all  who  pro- 
fiBaa  and  call  themaelvea  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth 
and  iiuld  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  right- 
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eoTisness  of  life."  Weekly,  when  in  our  Communion  OflB.ce,  we  beseecli 
the  Divine  Majesty  "to  inspire  continually  the  Universal  Church  with 
the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord";  and  to  grant  "that  all  they  who 
confess  "FTia  Holy  Name  may  agree  in  the  truth  of  His  Holy  Word,  and 
live  in  unity  and  godly  love."  Yearly,  when  in  "the  OflSce  of  Prayer 
with  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  to  be  used  in  all  Churches  and 
Chapels  within  this  Eealm  upon  the  Day  of  the  Queen's  Accession,  we 
oflfer  up  that  most  solemn  and  most  beautiftd  form  of  words,  the  Prayer 
for  Unity,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  0  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great 
dangers  we  are  in  through  our  unhappy  divisions.  Take  away  all 
hatred,  and  prejudice,  and  whatsover  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  union 
and  concord  ;  that  as  there  is  but  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one 
Hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart,  and  of  one 
soul,  united  in  one  holy  Bond  of  Truth  and  Peace,  of  Faith  and  Charity ; 
and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  thee ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

Thus  we  have  all  of  us  been  taught  to  pray  yearly,  weekly,  daily. 
And  what  does  this  imply  ?  Does  it  not  imply  that  we  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  idly  and  unconcernedly  in  a  state  which  is  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  things  for  which  we  pray  ?  Does  it  not  imply  that  we 
are  bound,  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  to  do,  each  of  us,  what  in  him 
lies,  to  dissipate  misunderstandings,  and  to  cultivate  good  will,  in  order 
that  God  may  give  us  in  His  own  good  time  these  blessings  which  we 
seek  for  at  His  Hands — ^peace,  and  unity,  and  brotherly  love. 

It  is  therefore  with  this  view  and  upon  the  grounds  which  have 
now  been  briefly  explained,  that  I  propose  to  oflfer  some  remarks  which 
I  trust  may  tend  "  to  promote  kindly  intercourse,"  and,  what  is  far 
more,  the  restoration  of  religious  communion  among  all  who  by  Baptism 
in  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  therefore  in  the  Name  of 
our  common  Saviour,  have  been  made  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  thereby  fellow-heirs  with  us  of  the  same  blessed  hope. 

First,  then,  I  am  persuaded  that  many  Christians,  estimable  in  their 
character  and  sincerely  anxious  to  do  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man, 
have  been  led  to  think  that  more  liberty  is  allowed  to  us  in  this  matter 
of  separation  than,  as  I  believe,  we  can  rightly  claim.  The  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  mainly  from  two  causes,  one  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  right  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture ;  the  other  by  the 
right  reading  of  the  History  of  the  Church.  Let  us  examine  these 
causes  each  in  turn,  beginning  vrith  the  former. 

I.  All  men  know  that  the  Scriptures  teach  and  require  us  to  be 
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"  at  one,"  as  in  other  respects,  so  most  especially  in  our  religious  pro- 
fesaion.*  Not  a  few  persons  however,  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to 
think  at  all  upon  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  this  union  is  not 
required  to  be  of  a  formal,  visible  character  ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient  if 
in  spirit  we  are  not  uncharitably  disposed  towards  each  other,  however 
widely  we  may  keep  apart  from  each  others  fellowship  as  brother 
Christians.  "  Our  holy  Eeligion,"  they  will  argue,  "  is  a  Religion  of  the 
heart.  It  lays  little  or  no  stress  upon  matters  of  mere  outward  appear- 
ance. Surely  it  may  suffice  if  we  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  worship  Him  in  the  way  which  we  think  best,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience."  Or  sometimes  the  argument  will  be  put 
more  simply,  thus — "  If  (as  it  is  expressed)  we  hold  tlie  Head^  it  sig- 
nifies little  to  what  Body  we  belong."  Upon  this  point  happily  the 
accepted  standards  of  our  two  National  Church  Establishments  are 
agreed.  They  both  require  not  only  spiritual,  but  visible  Uniiy.t  They 
neither  of  them  contemplate  the  existence  of  any  but  one  true  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church.  And  with  good  reason ;  for  not  only  is  the 
notion  of  inward  harmony  and  brotherly  love  between  persons  who  are 
not  united  in  the  same  outward  communion  found  by  experience  for  the 
most  part  to  be  an  unreal  one ;  but  the  plain  requirements  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  nor,  in  truth,  with  anything  short 
of  that  practical  intercourse  in  things  sacred,  that  joint  participation  in 
the  same  public  acts  of  religion  on  the  part  of  all  collectively,  which 
our  various  religious  bodies  maintain  severally  among  their  own  mem- 
bers. As  we  read,  there  is  not  only  "  One  Spirit,"  but  "  one  Body  " 
(EpL  iv.  4),  and  as  by  that  "  one  Spirit  we "  (i.e.,  Christians  in 
general)  "  are  all  baptised  into  that  one  Body  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  13),  so 
we  are  taught  "  to  receive  one  another  "  (Bom.  xv.  7)  to  the  same  com- 
munion, the  same  place  and  ordinances  of  public  worship  (see  Heb. 
X.  25) ;  all  which  moreover  we  are  told,  for  our  imitation,  the  first 
beHevers  did  (Acts  ii.  42.)  And  as  to  the  notion  of  "  holding  the 
Head,"  this  can  only  be  by  living  in  obedience  to  Christ's  commands,;{; 
and  to  the  Eevelation  which  He  has  made  to  us,  and  which  plainly 
shews  that  the  Society  of  which  He  is  the  One  and  only  Head  is  not 
like  some  unnatural  monster  with  many  bodies,  but  of  "  one  Body  " 
only,  and  that  Christians,  though  many,  are  not  only  one  Body  in  Him 
but  "  every  one  members  one  of  another."  (Rom.  xii., 5  ;  Gal.  iii.  28.) 
K  farther  argument  be  needed  to  place  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  it 

»  See  Eph.  i.  10.    John  xvii.  11—23  ;  x.  1.5,  16  ;  xiii.  35.     Col.  iii.  15.    Eph. 
iv.  1—6    1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  iii,  3,  4  ;  rii.  13,  24,  25.  Phil.  i.  27 ;  ii.  1—3.  Rom  xii.  6, 
16;  XV.  6—7;  xvi.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  28;  2  Thess.  iii.  14—16 ;  1  Pet.  iu.  8;  Heb.  x.  26. 
t  See  Confession  of  Faith  c.  xxy.  sec.  2  ;  Larger  Catechism  ii.  62. 
i  See  John  xv.  10. 
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may  be  found  in  the  end  and  purpose  which  the  Bible  teaches  ns  to 
propose  to  onrselves  as  incorporate  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  end  is  twofold.  First,  tiiat  "  we  may  glorify  God  with  one  mind 
and  one  month  "  (Bom.  xv.  6)  ;  secondly,  that  we  may  promote  the 
edification  of  each  other  in  the  true  fkith  and  worship  of  God.  (Bom. 
xiv.  19.)  Now  neither  of  these  things  can  we  properly  do — ^that  is,  we 
can  neither  edify  one  another,  nor  give  to  God  such  glory  as  He  re- 
quires at  our  hands,  but  rather  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  doing  what  is 
most  contrary  to  both,  of  dishonouring  God  and  of  placing  stumbling- 
blocks  in  each  other's  way — ^if  instead  of  worshipping  and  communicat- 
ing together,  we  separate  into  rival  and  discordant  sects.  And  the  case 
will  appear  still  stronger  and  still  more  pain^  if  we  carry  on  our  views 
to  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  earth,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  into  Heathen  lands.  We  have  abundant  testimony  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  that  blessed 
work  more  than  the  differences  which  exist  among  the  Missionaries 
themselves,  and  which,  they  being  sent  out  by  different  denominations 
at  home,  hold  themselves  bound  to  exhibit,  to  maintain,  and  to  pro- 
pagate among  the  Heathen  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
and  Love.  It  was,  we  may  conclude,  as  foreseeing  these  impediments 
that  our  Blessed  Lord,  on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion,  offered  that  solemn 
Prayer  for  the  Unity  of  His  Church  in  all  fdture  time — a  unity  which 
He  desired  to  be  so  strict  and  holy  that  He  compares  it  to  His  own  one- 
ness with  the  Father.  And  to  what  end  ?  "  That  the  world  might 
beHeve  in  Him,"  as  its  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  in  other  words,  might  be 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  (St.  John  xvii.  21.)  Shall  we  by  our 
divisions  obstruct  and  neutralize  this  prayer  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  do 
what  we  can  to  render  it  effectual  for  the  blessing  not  only  of  ourselves, 
but  of  all  mankind  ? 

But  to  proceed.  Having  shewn  that  Christian  Unity  is  required 
to  be  a  xmity  not  only  of  spiri*i  but  of  form  and  body,  and  that  the 
notion  of  Christians  belonging  to  more  than  one  body,  or  to  no  one 
body  in  particular,  is  not  a  scriptural  one,  we  come  next  to  the  great 
and  &ir  more  difGlcult  question,  whether  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  not 
arise  ;  whether  offence  may  not  be  given  by  a  branch  of  the  one  Church, 
such  as  not  only  to  justify  but  to  require  separation  from  it,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  To  determine  this  ques- 
tion we  must  look  again  stiJl  more  closely  to  the  written  Word  for  the 
guidance  which  we  need,  and  we  must  look  to  that  Word  simply  and 
exclusively.  The  case,  as  generally  regarded,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
comparative  obligation.  It  is  admitted  that  we  are  bound,  in  all  ordi^ 
nary  circumstances,  to  maintain  unity ;  but  in  circumstances  not  ordi- 
nary— ^in  circumstances  involving  a  supposed  compliance  with  what 
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is  smfol — ^it  is  held  that  we  are  bound  still  more,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  become  partakers  of  the  sin,  to  separate  from  the  body  which 
contracts  the  guilt.  Is  this  opinion  a  sound  one  ?  Is  it  capable  of 
being  justified  by  the  Woi-d  of  God  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  give  an  answer  to  these  enqtdries,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  some  detail 

First  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  any  examples  that  may  be 
fonnd  under  the  elder  dispensation.  That  the  Church  of  the  Jews  was 
often  in  a  yery  sinfrd  condition,  both  on  other  accounts  and  especially 
by  reason  of  the  iniquity  of  its  rulers,  we  know  too  weU.  Not  to  insist 
upon  the  earlier  examples,  such  as  were  exhibited  in  the  sons  of  Eli,  or 
even  in  Aaron  himself,  when  upon  one  well  known  occasion  (Exod. 
xxm)  he  became  the  chief  agent  in  idolatry  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
We  suppressed — ^to  pass  over  these — every  possible  corruption  that 
could  vitiate  a  priesthood,  or  do  dishonour  to  true  religion,  is  charged 
against  tbe  clergy  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  by  the  prophets  whom  God 
raised  up  and  sent  to  recall  them,  if  it  might  be,  to  a  sense  of  their 
dnty  and  of  the  danger  they  incurred  while  they  continued  to  neglect 
it.  Need  I  remind  you  how  they  are  characterised  as  men  who  "taught 
for  hire ;"  who  "  handled  the  law,  yet  knew  not  God ;"  who  "  had  be- 
come brutish  ;"  who  "  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong  drink 
were  out  of  the  way ;"  who  were  "  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;"  who 
"  dealt  &Isely,  violating  God's  law,  pro&ning  His  holy  things,  shewing 
no  difference  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  hiding  their  eyes  fr^m 
Hifl  Sabbaths  ;"  who  "  prophesied  by  Baal ;"  "  who  caused  many  to 
stumble  at  the  Law,  and  had  corrupted  the  Covenant  of  Levi  " — ^in  a 
word,  who  "  had  destroyed  God's  vineyard,  and  trodden  Hi  a  portion 
nnder  foot."  Such  is  the  testimony  *  of  the  Lord's  Prophets,  of  Isaiaih, 
of  Micah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Malachi,  against  the  authorities  of 
the  Jewish  Church  during  a  long  series  of  years  ;  but  gross  and  grievous 
as  those  corruptions  were — corruptions,  you  will  observe,  arising  not 
from  misconduct  only  both  personal  and  official,  but  from  errors  of 
doctrine  and  from  misbelief — ^we  do  not  find  that  any  one  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  lifb  up  his  voice,  and  cry  to  the  true  servants  of  Qody 
who  were  subject  to  such  tmworthy  ministers,  "  Come  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate."  Ko,  and  more  than  this,  the  Prophets 
themselves  did  not  separate  in  their  own  persons.  As  the  great  St. 
Angnstine  has  remarked,  "  Toleraverunt  Prophetee  contra  quos  tanta 
dicehont,  nee  communionem  sacramentorum  illius  Populi  relinqebant." 
"  The  Prophets  tolerated  those  against  whom  they  uttered  such  fearful 
things,  nor  did  they  cease  to  communicate  in  the  Sacraments  of  that 
People."     (Bp.  xciii.  Vol  H.,  p.  364.) 

*  Compare  Knox's  Exhortation  to  England*  (1652),  Woika,  Vol.  V.,  p.  609. 
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Pass  we  on  now  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  first  let  ns  examine 
the  condnct  of  onr  Blessed  Lord  Hiniself.     Here,  again,  I  need  scarcelj 
remind  you  how  in  the  GospelS|  the  then  existing  gnides  and  ministers 
of  the  people  are  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;" 
as  men  who  "  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  neither  entered 
themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  wonld  snffer  others  to  enter 
in ;"  who  transgressed  the  commandment  of  Gtod  and  made  it  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions ;  who  worshipped  God  in  vain,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  ;  who  had  converted  the  temple  of 
Gt)d  into  a  den  of  thieves ; — ^nay,  worse  than  all  this,  who  made  a  decree 
that  if  any  man  shonld  confess  that  Jesns  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be 
excommunicated.    And  how  did  our  Lord  act  under  circumstances  such 
as  these?     Did  He  form  a  private  conventicle?     Did  He  secede  to 
Mount   Gterizim?     Far  otherwise.      Not  only  did  He  frequent  the 
Temple,  and  teach  in  the  chair  of  the  Synagogue,  but  He  stated  plainly 
the  principle  upon  which  He  did  so,  and  He  enjoined  upon  His  followers 
the  observance  of  the  same  principle.     "  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
(He  said)  sit  in  Moses'  seat " — often  intruded  there,  we  may  believe, 
in  a  lawless  and  injurious  way,   as  we  know  the  High  Priests  them- 
selves were  ofben  intruded  into  the  seat  of  Aaron  from  mercenary  and 
political  motives — '^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all 
therefore  whatsoever  "  (so  sitting  and  teaching  from  the  law  of  Moses) 
"they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do."     (S.  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.) 
It  is  with  reference   to  this  text  that  S.   Chrysostom,  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  Ancient  Church,  observed,  "  Christ  hath  cut  off  all 
excuse  from  him  that   is  under   rule."*      And    again,    in    another 
place,  "  If  the  throne  of  Moses  was  of  such  reverence  that  for  his  sake 
they  who  sat  on  it  were  to  be  heard,  much  more  the  throne  of  Christ, 
That  throne  by  succession   we  (S.  Chrysostom  speaks  as  a  Bishop) 
have  received.     From  that  we  teach."t    It  cannot  be  supposed,  without 
blasphemy,  that  our  Lord  was  not  zealous,  far  more  zealous  than  we 
can  be,  for  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  and  for  the  utmost  edification 
of  His  faithfdl  followers.     But  He  gave  no  encouragement  whatever  to 
pretences  of  this  kind  as  a  ground  for  separation  from  the  existing 
Church,  however  impure  the  worship  which  it  offered  and  however  un- 
edifying  the  doctrine  which  it  taught.   It  would  seem,  I  think,  as  if  He 
felt,  and  desired  to  make  us  feel,  that  however  bad  the  existing  state  of 
a  Church  may  be,  separation  can  only  render  it  still  worse  ;  andr  this 
we  are  not  at  Hberiy  to  do,  for  His  sake  and  for  our  brethren's  sake. 
Nor  will  such  a  course  be  found  to  tend  (however  at  first  we  may 
imagine  otherwise)  to  our  own  real  improvement,  to  our  own  eventual 

•  On  1  Thefls.  v.  12,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  675 ;  see  alBO  on  Gal.  i.  7,  Vol  X.,  p.  794. 
fOn  ColoB.  U  20,  Vol.  XL,  p.  408. 
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good.  As  regards  the  Chnrcli  itself,  the  reason  of  the  principle  npon 
wMch  He  has  commanded  us  to  act,  may  be  discovered  in  the  illnstra- 
tion  which  He  Himself  made  nse  of  in  another  case — "  K  a  kingdom  " 
—And  is  not  the  Church  in  a  more  especial  sense  His  own  kingdom  P 
"  If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself  that  kingdom  cannot  stand." 
And  if  a  house — and  is  not  the  Church  the  House  of  the  living  God  ? — 
"if  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot  stand." 

In  proceeding  now  from  the  gospels,  our  next  step  is  to  examine 
tiie  evidence  afforded  in  the  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  He  who  was  the  Truth  had  been  put  to  death  bj  the  false  teachers 
whom  He  reproved,  but  from  whose  communion  He  had  never  sepa- 
rated, what  was  the  course  which  His  chosen  followers  pursued,  acting, 
as  we  know  they  did,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God?  Did  they  separate  themselves  from  the  Jewish  priests?  In 
cmcnfying  Jesus  those  wicked  and  unbelieving  men  had  slain,  as  the 
Apostles  would  feel,  not  only  their  friend  and  their  master,  but  their 
King  and  their  God.  They  had  therefore  now  this  additional  plea — ^is 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  ? — for  renouncing  all  communion  with 
the  mlers  of  a  Church  so  fallen  through  their  iniquiiy,  so  abandoned  to 
its  doom.  Did  they  renounce  it  P  This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty, 
but  its  great  interest  and  importance  frdly  justify  the  attention  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  to  it,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  its  true 
Bolntion.  And  I  shall  endeavour  to  handle  the  question  the  more  care- 
My,  because  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  in  1843,  much 
loisconception  prevailed  respecting  it,  and,  I  am  afraid,  prevails  still. 

We  must  begin  by  distinguishing  between  the  claims  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  upon  Christian  believers  in  Gentile  lands,  and  the 
claiins  which  it  had  upon  them  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  In  Gentile 
lands  it  had  no  mission  from  God,  and  consequently  no  claims  whatever, 
or  at  least  none  that  could  fairly  come  into  competition  with  those  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  had  expressly  received  such  a  mission  from  its 
Divine  Founder.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  when, 
through  the  persecution  which  they  met  with  in  their  missionary  travels 
at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  made  no  scruple  of  forming  separatist  congre- 
gations for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  as  they  did,  for  instance,  at 
Iconimn,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth,  and  particularly  at  Ephesus; 
where,  when  "  divers  (of  the  Jews)  were  hardened  and  believed  not," 
the  Apostles  "  departed  from  them  amd  separated  the  IHscvpleSj  disputing 
My  iQ  the  School  of  one  Tyrannus."  (Acts  xix.  17.)  But  it  was  not 
BO  at  Jemsalem,  although  at  Jerusalem  Christians  had  received  (if  pos- 
sible) still  worse  treatment.  There  the  Jewish  Church  had  a  Divine 
^^on.    There,  though  doomed,  it  was  not  yet  extinct.     There,  con- 
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sequentlj,  the  Apostles  had  to  balance  their  conduct  between  what  was 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  divine  thongh  decaying  authority  of  the 
Law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  no  less  diyine  and  new-bom 
authority  of  the  Gospel.  And  so  they  did.  In  matters  in  which  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  was  concerned  they  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  They  knew  that  their 
commiflsion  was  designed  ere  long  to  supersede  that  of  Aaron  ;  as  the 
Gospel  itself  was  designed  at  once  to  Mfil  and  supersede  the  Law. 
They  had  seen  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  They  knew  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  were 
complete ;  that  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Law  had  been  taken  away  by 
the  one  full,  perfect,  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  the  cross  ;  and  that 
the  unction  with  which  the  Most  Holy  had  been  anointed  had  come 
down  even  upon  themselves.  From  the  first,  therefore,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  meet,  and  to  invite  their  disciples  to  meet  for  prayers,  and 
more  especially  for  "the  breaking  of  the  bread.**  They  did  not  scruple 
to  organize  in  Jerusalem  a  ministry  paraUeUed  in  its  three  orders  to  the 
Levitical  ministry — a  ministry  in  which  St.  James,  "the  Lord's  brotiier," 
occupied  the  office  of  Bishop,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  High  Priest. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  hold,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  a  solenm  synod 
under  his  superintendence.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing 
meanwhile  could  be  more  considerate,  nothing  more  charitable,  nothing 
more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  separation,  than  the  conduct  which  the 
Apostles  pursued  towards  their  misguided  brethren  of  the  elder  Church. 
We  know,  for  instance,  how  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  stall  "  con- 
tinued daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple  ;"  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  hrohe  the  Breads  not  in  separate  conventicles,  but  "  from  house  to 
house."  (Acts  il.  46  ;  see  also  iii.  1,  v.  42.)  In  like  maimer  we  know 
how  St.  Paul,  when  raised  to  the  Apostleship,  did  not  cease  to  frequent 
the  Temple,  especially  at  the  great  festivals,  to  "  walk  orderly,"  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  and  "  to  keep  the  Law  '*  (Acts  xxi.  24)  ;  we  know 
that  it  was  while  worshipping  in  the  Temple  that  he  was  finally  appre- 
hended; and  that  when  carried  to  Bome  he  avowed  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  there  that  he  had  committed  nothing  against  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.  (Acts  xxviii.  17.)  You  will  remember,  too,  the  deferen- 
tial manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  towards  the  High  Priest 
Ananias,  notwithstanding  the  lawless  provocation  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  And  so  it  was  with  all  the  Apostles. 
While  they  reserved  the  obedience  which  was  due  to  God,  they  never 
sought  to  withhold  the  honour  which  was  due  to  the  authorities  whom 
He  had  constituted,  still  less  to  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  those 
authorities,  or  to  usurp  their  place.  No.  They  left  it  dutifiilly  to  God 
Himself  to  determine  the  time  and  the  season,  when,  as  Christ  had  fore- 
told, He  should  come  and  destroy  those  wicked  husbandmen,  and  give 
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the  vineyard  to  others ;  when  by  the  utter  oyerthrow  of  the  city  and 
temple,  the  ordinances  which  the  Most  High  had  instituted,  He  only 
should  annul ;  and  when,  without  the  breach  of  unity,  the  law  which 
was  given  by  Moses  should  openly  make  way  for  the  more  perfect  dis- 
pensation of  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  were  the  relations  up  to  the  very  last  between  the  Jewish 
Church,  in  its  decline  and  fidl,  and  the  Christian  Church  in  its  infancy. 
But  how,  it  wiU  be  asked,  did  this  matter  stand  in  regard  to  the  internal 
relations  of  the  first  Christians  among  themselves  ?  Did  they  admit  of 
separation  ?  Did  they  recognise  dissent  ?  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to 
complain  again  and  again  of  scandals  and  corruptions  that  arose  in  the 
Churches  which  He  had  founded — ^at  Corinth,  at  Colossae,  among  the 
Gakfcians — scandals  and  corruptions  partly  of  unsound  teaching,  partly 
of  evil  Kviog,  and  partly  also  of  men  who  provoked,  it  might  be,  by  one 
or  other  of  these  abuses,  or  acting  in  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
self-will,  declined  to  be  subject  to  the  common  rule,  and  so  caused  a 
division  in  the  body  to  which  they  had  belonged.  And  how  does  St. 
Paul  deal,  and  recommend  others  to  deal,  with  these  scandals  ?  By 
brotherly  admonition,  by  remonstrance,  by  reproof,  by  discontinuance 
of  social  intercourse  ;  and,  where  these  are  insufficient,  by  the  exercise 
of  legitimate  discipHne,  by  public  censure,  or  by  temporary  excommuni- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Church  itself  or  of  competent  authoriiy  acting 
in  its  behalf.*  But  in  no  instance  whatever  does  he  seem  to  contemplate 
that  a  Church  which  is  corrupt,  or  an  authority  known  or  supposed  to  be 
delinquent,  is  to  be  rejected  and  virtually  excommunicated  at  the  will 
and  judgment  of  unauthorized  individuals,  be  the  alleged  delinquency 
never  so  flagrant,  the  causes  of  complaint  never  so  just. 

And  so  once  more  when  we  examine  the  inspired  Record  which 
describes  the  condition  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
J'effalt  wiii  be  a  confirmation  of  the  same  principle  to  which  all  our 
etiquiries  hitherto  have  unifonnly  led.  Corruptions  of  feith  and  prac- 
%,  more  or  less  grievoas,  are  charged  against  each  of  those  Churches ; 
Diitinno  one  instance  doe  a  the  prescribed  remedy  consist  in  partial 
^psration,  in  the  good  coming  out  from  among  the  evil,  but  in  general 
eelf-amendmeut  and  in  the  whole  some  exercise  of  legitimate  discipline. 
hi  the  Church  at  Ephcsus  there  were,  as  we  read,  "  Mse  Apostles 
and  the  deeds  of  tte  Ifl^icolaitaiis ;"  in  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  was 
"^tb  gynagQgue  of  Satan  j"  in  Pergamos  were  they  that  "held  the 
dactame  of  Balaam  ;"  in  Thyatira  were  "  the  seductions  of  Jezebel  and 
tiie  depths  of  Satan  ;'*  but  to  no  one  of  them  does  the  Spirit  speak  as 

*S&a  I  Dot.  V,  11 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  2  Tbes.  iii.  6,  U,  15;  Gal.  i.  6,  8 ;  Phil.  iii.  2 ; 
^  T^  vi  5j  (prQ^ably  an  mterpoktion  in  the  text) ;  2  Tim.  iiL  5 ;  Titus  iii  10 ; 
"M  cwm^Q  Hum.  xvi.  21j  2€,  45 ;  Ezra  x.  8  ;  Nehem  xiii.  28. 
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thongli  these  evils,  intolerable  as  they  must  hare  been,  and  destmctiye 
alike  of  faith  and  holiness,  were  to  be  corrected  or  redressed  by  adding 
to  them  another,  and  it  may  be  a  still  greater  evil,  another  and  it  may 
be  a  still  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  Divine  Law — ^the  breach  of  Unity. 

So  far  in  tracing  through  the  Scripture  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
of  God,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  we  have  found  it  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Word  of  God  in  regard  to  the  great  duty  of 
which  I  speak.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  single  passage  is  to  be  fonnd 
&om  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other  which  at  all  justifies  the  lax 
notions  commonly  entertained  amongst  us  at  the  present  day  respecting 
the  practice  and  obligation  of  this  duty.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  &r 
from  maintaining  that  there  are  no  texts  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  do  so  ;  and  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  you,  or  doing  justice  to 
the  argument  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  I  omitted  to  bring  forward  any 
such  passage  of  which  I  am  aware,  in  order  that  we  may  see  and  judge 
of  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled  when  put  in  the  scale  against  the 
long  chain  of  precept  and  of  practice  which  has  been  already  laid  before 
you. 

First,  then,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  which  has  been 
frequently  alleged  in  order  to  excite  or  justify  separation.  It  runs  thus  : 
The  Prophet  is  foretelliug  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  from  Babylon. 
"  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence,  touch  no  unclean  thing; 
go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her ;  be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord."  (Isaiah  lii.  11 ;  compare  xlviii.  20 ;  Jer.  1.  8,  21,  6  ;  Ezra  v. 
14,  15.)  The  words  are  spoken  as  a  command  to  God's  people  to 
hasten  their  escape  from  the  defilements  they  might  contract  by  living 
among  the  Heathen ;  and  they  are  addressed  more  especially  to  the 
Priests  and  Levites,  whose  o£&ce  it  would  be  to  carry  back  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  Temple  the  sacred  vessels  brought  away  from  thence  by  king 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  same  passage  has  been  taken  up  and  applied  by 
St.  Paul,  where  he  expostulates  with  his  Corinthian  converts,  who,  in 
associating  with  their  unconverted  fellow-countrymen,  were  tempted  to 
partake  of  sacrifices  offered  to  idols.  "  What  concord,"  he  asks,  "  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel? 
or  what  agreement  hath  the  Temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  .  .  Where- 
fore come  out  from  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing."  (2  Cor.  vi.  15 — 17  ;  compare  1  Cor.  x.  14; 
1  John  V.  21.)  Now  both  of  these  passages,  you  will  observe,  refer  to 
intercourse  of  believers  with  heathen  idolaters.  They,  cannot,  therefore 
be  applied,  by  any  process  of  feir  reasoning,  to  uphold  or  encourage  the 
breach  of  communion  between  fellow-Christians. 

There  is  also,  apparently,  an  allusion  to  the  same  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Uevelation.     St.  John  is 
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speakmg  of  the  doom  of  the  mystical  Babylon,  and  describing  the  im- 
minent peril  of  God's  judgments  with  which  she  will  be  visited  and 
finally  destroyed.  "And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  (Rev.  v.  45.)  But  this  passage 
again  cannot  reasonably  be  thought  to  famish  us  with  a  case  in  point, 
except  where  the  recovery  of  a  fallen  Church  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and 
wliere  the  plainest  marks  of  apostacy,  such  as  are  ascribed  to  the  mys- 
tical Babylon,  are  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

Discarding,  then,  these  three  texts  as  being,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, irrelevant,  we  have  little  or  nothing  left  to  do  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  this  enquiry,  except  to  gather  up  two  or  three  other  incidental 
passages,  scattered  over  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  which  if  the  appai^ent 
tenor  is  less  definite  and  conclusive  as  against  separation,  the  interpre- 
tation also  is  more  vague  and  more  ambiguous.  I  allude  to  the  pro- 
piecying  of  Eldad  and  Medad  in  the  camp  and  not  in  the  tabernacle 
with  the  other  elders  (Num.  xi.  26 — 30) ;  to  the  person  in  the  Gospel  who 
was  empowered  to  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  although  he  "  fol- 
lowed not  with  "  the  Apostles  (Mark  ix.  38  ;  Luke  ix.  49)  ;  and  to  St. 
Panl's  declaration  of  his  rejoicing  that  Christ  is  preached,  even  though 
it  be  not  in  truth,  but  in  pretence  (Phil.  i.  15 — 18)  :  passages  of  which 
no  one  can  be  taken  at  the  most  to  prove  more  than  this — that  God 
may  occasionally  see  cause  to  bear  with,  and  may  convert  to  good  irre- 
gular agency,  such  as  nevertheless  He  cannot  but  disapprove  of  as 
being  inconsistent  with  His  revealed  will. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  other  passage  is  to  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  of  Scripture  which  would  serve  to  throw  light  upon  this 
I  great  queetioiL,  tmless  I  am  to  notice  those  two  unhappy  incidents  which 
occurred  at  Antioch — one  in  whit^li  St.  Peter  with  the  Jewish  converts 
witkdrew  himself  from  St.  Paul  lind  the  Gentile  brethren  (Gal.  ii.  12)  ; 
tile  other,  when  in  con&equence  of  a  contention  respecting  the  conduct 
of  John  Mark,  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  departed  asunder  one  from  the 
other/'  (Acts  XV.  39.)  I  confess  indeed  that  had  I  not  actually  known 
instaDoes  in  wMch  both  thetse  passages  have  been  appealed  to  by  apolo- 
^istii  for  separation,  I  ehonld  hav^e  thought  myself  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  a  needless  and  unprotitiible  redundancy  in  alluding  to  them. 
la  the  former  the  "  separatioii  *'  of  St.  Peter  (which  happily  we  know 
^M  only  temporary)  is  left  on  record  only  to  be  condemned.  In  the 
latter  *'tb©  sharp  contentioii  "  of  those  holy  men,  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
led  mdeed  to  their  estrangement,  not  as  fellow-Christians,  but  as  feUow- 
tfafeUers  and  niiesionarieB  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  this  too  was  only 
iW  a  season  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Mark  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  more  than  once  by  St.  Paul  as  his  feUow-labourer, 
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and  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry.     (Phil.  24 ;  Col.  iv.  10  ;  2  Tim. 
It.  11.) 

Thus  then  we  hare  exhausted  the  entire  testimony  of  the  Sacred 
•  Becord,  and  we  have  found  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  sufficient 
relevancy  or  real  weight,  to  set  off  against  that  long  array  both  of 
precept  and  example  which  should  oblige  all  who  take  the  Bible  as 
their  rule  of  life,  to  avoid  separation  and  cultivate  unity  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

XL  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  that  other  cause  to  which,  you 
will  recoUect,  I  assigned  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  views  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  unity  among  Christians,  viz.,  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  upon  this  matter— in 
other  words,  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 

The  time  would  not  permit  me  to  carry  you  back  into  the  earlier 
periods  of  Church  History  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  country, 
though  the  Gospel  had  been  planted  here  certainly  not  later  than  the 
second  century,  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  formal  separation,  no 
such  thing  as  organised  dissent,  till  afber  the  Beformation  in  the  16ih 
century.  Long  before  that  event,  and  before  the  corruptions  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  the  whole  of  Christendom,  be  it  remembered,  had  re- 
ceived the  ancient  creeds  as  the  one  uniform  standard  of  its  universal 
faith ;  and  had  likewise  received  an  Episcopal  or  Three-fold  Ministry, 
as  the  one  uniform  type  of  its  universal  Church  Government,  stamped 
everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  still  remaining  perfectly 
distinct,  by  means  not  only  of  a  Parochial  but  a  Diocesan  distribution. 
Our  Bicformation  in  the  16th  century  was  due  to  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  to 
a  love  of  freedom  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and,  above  all,  to  a 
wakening  up  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  for  aU  of  which  we  can- 
not be  too  thankftil.  The  first  direct  consequence  of  the  revival  was  a 
determination  to  throw  off  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
— ^partly  because  it  was  usurped,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  errors 
and  corruptions  both  of  faith  and  practice,  which  tiiat  authority  had 
tended  to  introduce,  to  aggravate,  and  eventually  to  bind  with  chains 
of  iron  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people.  The  determination  was  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  though  the  crisis  which  it  produced 
was  somewhat  later,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  Northern  side  ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  result  in  all  essential  respects  would  also  have  been  the 
same,  if  both  countries  had  been  then,  as  now,  under  one  and  the  same 
political  sway.  As  it  was,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  and  trace  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  two  countries  upon  each  other  for  their  common 
good,  their  common  recovery  of  the  freedom  and  of  the  truth  which 
they  had  so  long  lost ;  to  observe  how,  on  the  one  hand,  John  Knox  was 
employed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England  to  preach  the  Reformed 
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Doctrine,  which  he  did,  if  not  always  so  discreetly  as  conld  be  wished, 
yet  with  zeal  and  eloquence,  with  energy  and  effect ;  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  money  and  the  troops  of  England  were  employed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  Eeformers,  and  to  keep  in  check . 
the  yiolence  of  the  Conrt,  which,  in  league  with  France  and  Rome, 
stood  out  obstinately  in  support  both  of  the  Papal  corruptions,  and  of 
the  Papal  claims.  In  the  South,  the  struggle,  though  for  a  short  time 
more  severe,  and  attended  with  greater  loss  of  life  through  the  fury  of 
persecution,  was,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  soon  over ;  and  the  strong 
government  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  enabled  to  place  the  Reformed 
ChTirch  upon  a  firm  and  for  the  most  part  a  satisfactory  basis.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  the  perplexing  position  of  the  captive  Queen, 
and  the  succession  of  regencies  during  the  long  minority  of  King  James, 
kept  the  country  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  state  of  distraction  most  un- 
&Toiirable  to  the  settlement  both  of  Church  and  State. 

But  to  confine  our  view  to  the  question  which  is  more  immediately 
before  us. 

The  Reformation  has  often  been  defended  very  unwisely,  and,  so 
&r  at  least  as  England  is  concerned,  very  mistakenly,  as  if  the  Church 
of  England  were,  by  her  own  profession,  a  separatist  Church.  And 
this  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  English  Dissenters  have  only,  to  use 
Shylock's  phrase,  "bettered  the  instruction"  given  them  by  the 
example  of  the  Church  herself;  have  only  done  towards  her  what  she 
herself  had  first  done  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  this  were 
really  so,  then  all  the  evidence  which  I  have  produced  to  shew  that 
division  among  Christians  can  find  no  suflB.cient  plea  for  its  justification 
in  the  Word  of  God,  must  be  turned  first  and  most  directly  against  our- 
fialvesw  But  what  are  the  rcul  ffLcts  of  the  case  ?  In  the  year  1534 — 
eieven  years  before  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII. — ^the  State  of  Eng- 
kad  repudiated  the  authority  which  had  been  usurped  over  the  Church 
d  the  nation  by  the  foreign  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  National  Church 
accepted  this  act  of  tlie  State  on  its  own  behalf.  Hiiving  taken  this 
step^  the  State  next  proceeded  to  make  provision  (as  it  was  in  duty 
bound  and  was  now  free  to  do)  for  the  gradual  purification  of  its'Estab- 
lished  Church  from  the  encore  and  corruptions  which  it  had  contracted 
during  the  long  period  of  its  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  And 
this  process,  too,  the  NatiouH-l  Church  accepted.  It  consented  to  its 
own  puiTiication,  and,  what  in  more,  it  did  what  could  only  properly  be 
duiie  by  itself,  it  acGompliebud  that  purification  of  its  own  accord.  But 
tii*sft  wrtB  nothing  of  Beparaticn  in  all  this — ^nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
wtttcli  thti  Bible  forbids^no thing  which  it  does  not  ftdly  justify  and 
iplirmr^*  If  the  authority  claimed  over  us  by  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
not  boon  usurped j  and  if  we  had  no  proper  right  to  reject  it,  then  indeed 
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there  woxdd  have  been  separation  in  taking  upon  onrselves  to  introduce 
the  religions  changes  which  were  made,  apart  firom,  and  in  defiance  of) 
that  anthoriiy.  And  here  lies  the  mistake  which  people  are  apt  to 
make,  becanse  they  do  not  distuigoish  between  the  nsnrpations  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Home,  and  its  cormptions.  Grant  the  anthoriiy  which  the 
Ghnrch  of  Rome  claimed  over  ns  to  have  been  legitimate ;  and  then  our 
Beformation,  made  as  it  was  in  defiance  of  that  anthority,  wonld,  I 
believe,  have  been,  npon  Scriptural  gronnds,  fairly  questionable,  if  not 
absolutely  indefensible.  Let  the  corruptions  have  been  what  they 
might,  some  other  method  must  have  been  found  to  reform  them,  with- 
out the  rejection  of  legitimate  authority ;  because  that  rejection  mnst 
necessarily  involve  a  breach  of  uniiy,  which  the  Scripture  has  led  ns  to 
regard  as  a  greater  evil  than  the  worst  corruptions  short  of  actaal 
apostacy  and  denial  of  the  fidth.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  Bible  to  condemn  what  the  English  Beformers  actually  did. 
They  did  not  hegin  by  rejecting  either  the  doctrine  or  the  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Bome.  Had  they  done  so,  while  they  recognised  its 
authority  over  them,  they  would  have  been  separatists.  *  But  they  first 
asserted  for  themselves  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  ^JNTational 
Church — ^rights  which  the  Bible  nowhere  disallows,  but  would  rather 
seem  to  vindicate  and  uphold — and  then  in  virtue  of  those  recovered 
rights  they  proceeded,  not  irregularly,  not  unconstitutionally,  not  with- 
out the  proper  authority  of  their  legitimate  governors  both  in  Church 
and  State,  they  proceeded,  I  say,  in  the  great  work  of  Beformation. 
They  did  what  they  could,  not  as  building  up  a  new  Church,  but  as 
restoring  and  purifying  that  which  had  been  from  the  beginning.  As 
they  had  not  separated  from  Bome,  but  cast  off  the  yoke  which  Bome 
had  unjustly  and  tyrannically  imposed,  so  neither  did  they  separate 
among  themselves,  or  from  their  Fathers  in  the  Christian  &ith;  but 
they  adhered  to  the  same  communion,  desiring  to  reject  only  what  was 
corrupt,  to  retain  all  that  was  sound,  and*  to  recover  all  that  had  been 
improperly  neglected,  or  fidlen  into  disuse. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  History  of  the  Beformation  is  to  be 
read,  as  regards  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  so  read,  it  affords  no 
example,  no  excuse  whatever  to  those  who,  while  unable  to  shew  that 
the  authority  exercised  by  that  Church  is,  upon  Scriptural  principles, 
usurped  and  illegitimate,  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  it  and  so 
made  a  division  in  the  body  into  which  they  had  been  baptised. 

In  Scotland  the  case  which  we  are  examining  was  far  more  com- 
plicated, &r  more  difficult.  In  that  country  the  highest  authorities 
both  in  Church  and  State  were  unhappily  opposed  to  the  Beformation ; 
and  their  opposition  was  overborne  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  supported 
by  many  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  headed  by  John  Knox, 
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who,  thongli  in  holy  orders,  had  risen  only  to  the  priesthood.  This  led 
to  the  tinreformed  hierarchy  being  supplanted  at  first  by  a  mixed  system 
of  Chitrch  Grovemment,  in  which  neither  Episcopalians  nor  Presbyte- 
rians can  recognize  their  legitimate  ancestry.  But  when  the  minority 
of  James  was  at  an  end,  and  when  he  had  not  only  nominally  but 
potentially  succeeded  first  to  the  Scottish  and  subsequently  to  the 
English  Throne,  he  endeavoured,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  to  give 
to  the  northern  Reformation,  as  far  as  could  then  be  done,  the  legitimate 
character  which  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  have  possessed  in  the 
first  instance.  The  same  usurpations  and  the  same  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  which  had  existed,  and  had  been  removed  in  England, 
had  existed  and  had  been  removed  in  Scotland,  but  (owing  to  circum- 
stances which  no  human  power  could  control)  they  had  not  been  re- 
moTed  in  the  same  way.  There  had  been  a  rising  up  not  only  of  Scotch- 
men against  the  usurped  authority  of  a  foreign  Church,  but  of  the 
Scotch  Laity  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  against  the  legitimate  (if 
indeed,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  deserves  to  be  so 
called — ^the  legitimate)  though  corrupt  authority  of  the  higher  orders 
Through  this  means  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Church  had  been  com- 
promised, and  the  Catholic  succession  lost.  In  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
that  character,  and  to  repair  that  loss,  King  James  had  to  encounter 
difficulties  which  must  have  been  great  and  formidable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  which  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Court — 
absence  commenced  in  his  own  reign — tended  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  render  eventually  insurmountable.  Sovereigns  like  the 
Stuarts,  who,  with  some  good  and  amiable  qualities,  contrived  never- 
theless to  bring  about  first  a  rebellion  and  then  a  revolution  in  the 
country  to  which  they  had  removed,  were  not  likely  to  see  their  well- 
meant  but  ill- con  due  ted  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  the  Church  in  the 
coTmtry  they  had  left,  crowned  with  success.  Still  it  is  to  those  efforts 
we  owe  the  fact  that  there  exists  to  this  day  in  Scotland  a  Church 
strong  in  the  principles  which  it  maintains,  strong  in  the  influence 
^hich  it  exercises  for  goodj  although  in  numbers,  through  the  perse- 
cutions which  it  brought  upon  itself  by  its  chivalrous  but  unhappy  at- 
tachment t-o  the  fallen  fortune  a  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  miserably  weak 
-Hi  Church,  which,  while  it  has  repudiated  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  has  done  what  it  could  to  realise  the  true  ideal  of  the 
Reformation,  by  clingiiag  to  the  forms  of  the  original  Christianity  of  the 
ootmtryi  and  discarding  only  what  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Gospel 
f^uired  it  to  discard— a  Church  folly  recognised  by  the  Church  of 
Ejigland  (that  Church  which  has  never  separated),  as  in  union  with 
feer  and  with  her  affiliated  Churches  throughout  the  world — a  Church 
which  tan  therefore  and  does  shake  hands  (so  to  speak)  with  the 
y^,  IL — ^NO.  XIIL  6 
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Church  of  England  across  the  Tweed ;  and  which  T  trust  will  never 
cease  to  invite  the  other  religions  denominations  of  Scotland,  and  espe- 
ciallj  that  which  is  now  by  force  of  law  its  Established  Chnrch,  to 
place  themselves  in  the  same  position.  And  why  ?  Because  that  po- 
sition is  what  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  no  other  is,  viz.,  a  Scriptural  one 
— a  position  which  Mfils  the  revealed  will  of  God  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Or  if  this  be  not  so,  let  it  be  shown  that  the  argu- 
ment which  you  have  heard,  as  derived  from  Scripture,  is  fallacious  or 
inconclusive.  Let  it  be  shown  in  some  other  and  more  satisfactory 
way  what  (according  to  Scripture)  UNm  is,  and  what  schism  is ;  in 
order  that  we  may  all  endeavour  to  amend  our  present  practice  in 
these  respects,  so  far  at  least  as  that  practice  shall  be  found  to  be  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  Law. 

It  is  true  that  we  the  so  called  '*  Episcopalians  "  of  Scotland  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Dissenters.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  desig- 
nation is  a  proper  one.  We  have  been  disestablished,  in  times  of  civil 
commotion,  as  the  Church  of  England  was  disestablished  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  We  have  been  disestablished  a  second  time  at  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  1688,  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  and  simply  by  political,  not 
by  any  Ecclesiastical  power.  We  have  been  disestablished,  but  we  have 
never  dissented.  And  it  is  but  just  to  the  State  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing our  disestablishment,  it  has  for  the  most  part  treated  us  in  a 
manner  different  and  distinct  from  that  in  which  Dissenters,  whether  in 
England  or  in  Scotland,  are  wont  to  be  treated.  The  proofs  of  this  are 
trifles  in  themselves ;  but  they  bear  important  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  facts  of  our  past  history,  and  to  the  validity  of  our  Ecdesiastical 
position  as  still  recognised  to  some  extent  even  by  the  civil  power. 
And  may  it  not  be  said  they  give  ground  for  hope  that  the  time  may 
yet  arrive  when  all  parties,  who  are  not  hostile  to  Church  establish- 
ments, will  desire  to  see  the  inconsistency  removed,  which  at  present 
cannot  but  tend  to  unsettle  and  perplex  the  minds  of  many  in  both 
countries  ;  and  when  one  uniform  standard  of  our  common  Christianity 
may  be  established  by  common  national  consent  throughout  the  united 
kingdom? 

I  know  it  has  been  said  by  a  writer  of  eminence  upon  matters  of 
state,  but  of  less  authority  in  matters  of  religion — I  mean  Lord  Mac- 
aulay — that  "the  union  accomplished  in  1707  has  been  a  blessing  both 
to  England  and  Scotland.  But  it  has  been  a  blessing  because  in  con- 
stituting one  State  it  leffc  two  Churches." — (Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  268).  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  any  attempt  to  force  into  prema- 
ture conformiiy  with  each  other  the  religious  convictions  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  two  countries  could  only  have  been  followed  by  a  result  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  it  was  desirable  to  effect,  I  accept  the  saying 
and  acknowledge  it  to  be  just.     But  I  cannot  accept  it — on  the  con- 
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trary,  I  must  denotmce  it  as  venturing  with  little  sHort  of  blasphemous 
presumption  to  bless  what  God  has  not  blessed,  if  it  would  encourage 
us  to  look  for  happiness  from  a  state  of  disunion  among  brother  Chris- 
tians,  who,  while  they  are  content  to  live  in  political  harmony  under 
one  ruler's  sway,  do  not  concxir  in  religious  fellowship  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  King  of  kings.  Nor  can  I  stop  there.  Having  observed  among 
your  printed  rules  that  the  second  object  of  your  Institute  is  "  the  ex- 
tension of  general  knowledge  in  subordination  to  Christianity,"  I  can- 
not omit  to  guard  you  against  the  false  impression  which  that  senti- 
ment of  Lord  Macaulay — and  I  must  add  the  similar  sentiments  of 
another  eminent  writer  upon  English  history  and  general  literature, 
Imean  Mr.  TTfi.na.Tn  (Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.,  p.  443  seq.) — are  calculated  to* 
conyey,  viz.,  that  the  discordant  organisations  of  the  two  Churches  are 
bolii  equally  tenable,  equally  satisfactory  to  a  Christian  mind.  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  that  the  one  organisation  has  existed  from  the 
beginning,  while  the  real  origin  of  the  other  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
troubled  trmes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
claims  of  the  two  are  not  commensurate ;  and  this  will  appear  still  more 
undeniable  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  believe  it  can,  that  a  separatist  cha- 
racter attaches  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  is  altogether  free  from 
that  defect. 

And  now  to  sum  up  what  has  been  laid  before  you.  The  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  arrived — the  principle,  which,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, has  been  established  by  the  remarks  which  you  have  now  heard, 
is  this  : — ^As  Christians,  desiring  to  be  guided  by  the  Word  of  God,  we 
may,  if  occasion  calls  for  it,  and  calls  for  it  from  us,  we  may  admonish, 
we  may  protest,  we  may,  as  far  as  we  can,  reform  and  amend — ^reform 
ourselves,  reform  one  another,  reform  whatever  needs  reformation — we 
may  do  all  this,  but  we  may  not  separate.  And  why  ?  Because  no 
necessity  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  breach  of  unity.  "  PreecidendeB  unitatis 
nulla  est  justa  necessitas."  Such  was  'the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
theologian  of  Western  Christendom — ^the  great  S.  Augustine  (Vol.  ix. 
p.  103)  ;  and  I  confess  it  is  my  own  judgment.  Granting  that  a  sepa- 
ratist body  is  right  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  point  for  which  they 
separate,  yet  the  command  of  God  against  separation  is  clearer  and 
stronger  than  it  is  in  favour  of  their  supposed  view  ;  unless  the  point 
in  question  be  downright  apostacy.  It  is  plain  that  this  principle,  if 
feithfoUy  applied,  would  enable  us  to  unravel  the  whole  web  of  schism, 
in  which,  by  the  craft  of  our  common  enemy,  we  are  now  entangled  to 
our  great  discomfort,  our  great  danger,  our  great  confiision.  I  may  be 
asked  what,  according  to  this  principle,  I  should  do  if  it  had  been  my 
lot  to  live  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  legitimately  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     I  will  frankly  say,  anti- Romanist  as 
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I  am  by  the  strongest  and  most  deep  conviction,  I  should  not  separate. 
But  certainly — supposing  I  had  received  the  truth  ;^as  I  now  hold  it— I 
should  feel  myself  bound  to  take  such  steps  by  protesting,  and  by  en- 
deavouring in  all  other  lawful  ways,  to  reform  the  worst  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  system,  that  in  all  probability  I  should  soon  be  excom- 
municated, as  Queen  Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1569,  and  as  all  Protestant  Churches  have  been  repeatedly  excom- 
municated by  other  Popes ;  and  when  this  was  done,  my  conscience 
would  be  relieved,  and  the  sin  of  separation  could  not  He  with  me. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  the  patience 
and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  this  long  address,  and  to 
express  my  earnest  and  .most  cordial  hope  that  your  Institute  may  be 
crowned  with  all  the  success  which  you  could  desire  ;  that  the  Divine 
blessing  may  rest  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  enabled  effectually  to 
fulfil  each  of  those  laudable  and  excellent  purposes  which  it  has  in  view, 
but  especially  "to  promote  kindly  intercourse  among  Churchmen." 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  vote  of  thanks,  says  the  Bertuick 
Journal,  was  moved  to  the  Bishop,  which  was  carried  with  acclam- 
ation. 


CHURCH  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  the  Scottish  Guardian  the  medium  of  intelli- 
gence of  all  the  events  that  take  place  in  our  Church.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  give  "  news"  the  precedence  of  all  articles  and  literary  notices. 
We  calculate  then  upon  the  Clergy  sending  all  accounts  of  meetings  or 
services  of  local  interest.  Greater  prominence  will  be  given  to  events 
in  the  English,  American,  and  Colonial  branches  of  the  Church,  which, 
owing  to  many  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  has  not  yet 
been  supplied.  The  Magazine,  under  its  new  auspices,  issuing  from  the 
old  head-quarters  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  will,  we  trust,  fulfil  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 

It  has  been  long  the  custom  in  our  Communion  to  decry  every  at- 
tempt to  inspire  life  into  the  body,  to  ridicule  as  Utopian  any  scheme 
for  her  development  or  extension ;  recent  events,  however,  have  to  a 
great  extent  removed  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  onward  pro- 
gress. The  recent  financial  development  she  has  undergone,  the  meet- 
ings at  Aberdeen,  and  at  Glasgow,  the  bolder  tone  which  has  been 
assumed  by  the  leading  members  of  our  Church,  with  respect  to  her 
position  as  a  National  Church,  all  are  evidences  of  the  growth  of  an 
inner  life  within  her.  The  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  mil  go  on  well 
if  she  be  let  alone.  It  is  not  by  making  her  an  imitation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  highly  as  we  respect  that  Church;  it  is  by  giving  fair  scope 
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to  her  nationality,  by  following  in  the  footpath  of  onr  Scottish  Divines, 
by  repressing  internal  divisions,  by  co-operating  in  the  great  work  of  the 
saving  of  sonls,  that  the  Chnrch  will  prosper  and  trinmph.  We  trust 
that  all  CJhnrchmen  will  render  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  the  only 
Magazine  of  our  Church. — [Ed.  8.  G.] 


THE    CHURCH    ASSOCIATION. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  columns  of  Intelligence  a  notice  of  the  first 
meeting  of  a  new  association  calling  itself  "  The  Church  Association." 
We  hope  they  will  understand  that  we  insert  the  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings merely  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  which  becomes  a  journal 
desirous  of  being  an  organ  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  not  of  any  one 
party  alone.  We  are  constrained  at  once  to  avow  that  we  cannot  give 
the  association  our  support.  The  reasons  for  this  resolution  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number. 


THE  FINANCE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

(Communicated  bt  Major  Scott  of  Gala.) 
We  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  "  that  never  in  the  history  of  our 
city  were  so  many  Christian  edifices  in  the  hands  of  the  builders.  At 
the  present  moment  eight  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  and 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  If  to  these  be  added  the  churches 
opened  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
eighteen  added  within  the  last  two  years  to  the  number  of  Christian 
Churches  of  Glasgow,  and  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100,000." 

The  natural  question  we  ask  is — How  many  of  these  are  Episcopal  ? 
No ;  nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our 
thousands  in  the  capital  of  the  West.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  clergy, 
at  any  rate.  In  spite  of  a  few  noisy  tongues,  no  one  in  Scotland  works 
harder  than  Mr.  Oldham  ;  and  the  fimits  of  it  are  now  beginning  to  be 
shown  in  the  munificence  of  St.  Mary's  towards  the  schemes  of  the 
Chnrch.  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Cuppage  are  equally  zealous. 
Whose  ferult  is  it,  then  ?     It  is  the  fault  of  the  laity. 

"  The  time  was,  and  not  long  ago,  when  the  usual  notion  of  a  Churchman's 
duty  was  to  attend  church  twice  upon  a  Sunday,  to  pay  one  guinea  a  sitting,  and 
then  it  was  a  grumble  to  put  a  shilling  into  the  plate  at  the  door ;  and  so  long  as  a 
man  did  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  pattern  man.  G^iiristmas  and  Good  Friday 
had  to  be  observed  as  a  mark  of  respectability ;  and  this  was  Christianity,  as  it  was 
onderstood  to  be  *  the  proper  thing.* " 

As  to  any  notion  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  eyangelis- 
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ing  the  masses,  or  teacliiiig  the  children,  all  these  things  were  quite 
"Utopian."  "Education,  indeed,  was  sometimes  a  very  dangerous 
thing.*'  We  have  got  rid  of  aU  this  bastard  Christianity,  but  we  have 
the  seed  of  it  still  amongst  us.  There  is  amongst  many  a  great  dread 
of  a  "movement."  "It  is  quite  true  our  clergy  are  miserably  paid. 
The  richest  communion  ought  to  give  more  than  £90  a  year  to  the 
clergy.  £127  is  rather  too  littie  for  the  Bishop  ;  but  stiU  it  is  a  great 
mistake  making  such  a  noise  about  it.  It  would  be  fiar  better  to  let 
matters  alone.  Public  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  press  are  only 
fit  for  such  vulgar  bodies  as  the  Free  Kirk,  &c.  So  aristocratic  a  body 
ought  to  preserve  its  self-respect  and  its  proper  dignity.  In  other 
words  the  clergy  ought  to  starve  "  We  think  differently.  An  account 
has  to  be  rendered  at  the  day  of  judgment  as  to  how  far  we  have  done 
our  duty  towards  the  Church,  and  we  must  have  lost  all  sense  of  obli- 
gation towards  the  Church  of  Christ  if  those  who  are  partakers  of  the 
altar  do  not  live  by  the  altar.  We  have  raised  a  clear  issue  before 
Scotland  and  the  world,  and  the  issue  is  simply  this — ^Are  those  who 
possess  an  income  of  three  millions  of  the  rental  of  the  country — as  a 
communion  of  80,000  members — able  or  not  able  to  give  £150  per 
annum  to  160  clergy  and  £500  a  year  to  seven  bishops  ?  The  issue  is 
clear  and  distinct ;  and  we  say,  if  they  are  not  able,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  our  position  altogether.  Those  who  are  opposiog 
this  movement,  which  involves  the  credit  of  our  body  as  a  brajich  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  are  in  it  under  false  pretences.  They  are  dead 
branches,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cut  off  the  better.  They  cannot  be- 
lieve our  Church  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ,  or  they  would  not  violate  the 
first  principles  upon  which  a  Christian  community  must  be  based.  So 
far  from  concealing  the  defects  of  our  Church,  they  should  be  exposed 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  issue,  then,  is  clearly  raised,  and 
I,  for  one,  do  not  despair  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties. Dissatisfisiction,  there  has  been  doubtless  with  many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee  upon  Claims.  To  expect  otherwise  would 
be  to  say  that  they  were  gifted  with  infallibility,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  negotiations  are  in  train  for  an  adjustment  of  all 
the  questions  at  issue.  Even  granting  the  committee  have  made  some 
mistakes,  to  say  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  starved  is  a  proposition  so 
monstrous  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  any  one  in  his  senses  proposing 
it.  The  great  issue  upon  which  we  went  to  the  country  in  1863  is  the 
same  now.  Is  our  Church  able  or  not  to  keep  our  clergy  above  the 
starvation  level  ?  Are  our  bishops  for  ever  doomed  to  a  paltry  £127  a 
year  ?  This  is  the  issue ;  and  so  far  from  a  moment  pausing  in  that  agita- 
tion, the  agitation  will  become  louder  and  stronger.  It  involves  the  honour 
of  the  aristocracy  of  our  country — ^it  involves  great  national  interests ; 
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for  if  it  can  be  shown  we  are  indifferent  to  the  worldly  necessities  of  our 
spiritual  pastors  we  have  no  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Our 
apostoHc  succession,  our  pure  Scriptural  creed,  are  so  many  testimonies 
against  us.  It  is  because  we  believe  there  is  a  great  work  before  us ; 
it  is  because  we  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  throughout  our 
Church  that  this  disgrace  should  be  removed — this  stain  upon  our 
honour  washed  out ;  it  is  because  we  believe  that  on  Christmas,.  1865, 
many  a  poor  clergyman  will  not  be  condemned  to  penury  and  want 
whilst  his  rich  patron  is  wallowing  in  his  luxuries ;  it  is  because  of  this 
that  we  embark  upon  the  agitation  of  1865  with  renewed  vigour  and 
with  hopeful  anticipations  ;  and  the  agitation  will  be  continued  in  every 
valley  and  town  in  Scotland  until  £150  is  the  stipend  of  every  clergy- 
man, and  £500  of  every  bishop.  The  results  of  1864  augur  well  for 
1866.  All  that  is  asked  is  one  penny  a  head  a  week,  and  surely  no  one 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian  can  revise  it. 
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Each  year,  as  it  passes,  robs  the  Church  militant  on  earth  of  some 
whose  removal  must  be  deeply  deplored  by  those  who  remain  behind  ; 
and  the  close  of  the  year  1864  was  marked  by  a  loss  of  this  kind,  which 
will  be  widely  felt  among  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  surrounding  district. 

On  the  29th  November,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  touching, 
and  with  a  suddenness  that  made  it  the  more  pain^,  Miss  Jane  Smith 
of  Jordanhill  was  called  to  her  rest.  A  rest,  in  her  case,  most  truly  it 
was.  In  the  beautiful  words  of  one  who  wrote  to  her  father  after  her 
death — "  Too  many  have  no  labours  to  rest  from,  and  selfish  rest  here 
may  be  perpetual  unrest  hereafter ;  but  how  far  otherwise  with  her — 
with  one  who  lived  for  God,  for  His  poor,  for  His  Church,  for  His  type, 
and  representative  in  you  as  her  father." 

Bom  at  Jordanhill,  6th  June,  1829,  she  showed  from  her  earliest 
childhood  a  thoughtfiilness  and  solemnity  of  feeling  on  religion  not 
ofljen  seen ;  and  this  feature  of  her  character  grew  and  strengthened 
with  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  At  the  same  time  she  early  exhibited, 
aiong  with  great  amiability  of  disposition,  a  very  strong  wiQ,  so  that 
her  mother  (herself  a  most  devout  and  pious  Christian)  used  to  ask  a 
Christian  friend  to  join  her  in  prayer,  that  that  strength  of  will  naight 
he  directed  to  good  and  not  to  evil.  It  was  a  prayer  signally  answered, 
Fof  while  all  who  knew  her  will  feel  it  to  be  a  true  description  of  her 
thafc  she  was  marked  by  "  a  rare  combination  of  strength  of  will,  and 
intense  steadiness  of  purpose,  with  a  sweetness  of  temper  rarely  sur- 
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passed,"  they  will  bear  witness  also  how  all  that  strength  and  firmness 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  one  great  object  of  her  life — ^to  do  God's 
holy  will,  and  to  promote  His  glory  by  labours  in  behalf  of  others. 
And  though  taken  from  this  world  at  the  age  only  of  35,  yet  she  had 
done  much  before  she  went,  as  there  will  be  many  to  testify  at  the  Great 
Day. 

Brought  up  originally  a  Presbyterian,  it  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
sister,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  when  she  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
that  she  first  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  first  conceived  that  strong  love  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  afterwards  increased  every  year  that  she  lived,  till  she  could  say — 
"I  think  I  could  willingly  give  my  life  for  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church." 

Her  first  communion  was  in  St  Mary's,  Glasgow,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1847.  From  1848  to  1853,  she  lived  with  her  father  in  Helensburgh, 
where  she  taught  regularly  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  visited  among 
the  poor  of  the  village ;  and  in  1853,  on  her  father's  return  to  Jordan- 
hiH,  the  family  property,  she  at  once  commenced  that  career  of  nsefiil- 
ness  in  th^  neighbourhood,  which  those  who  survive  feel  to  have  been 
so  painfully  cut  short  by  her  death. 

Devoting  herself  with  quiet  and  persevering  energy  to  the  task  she 
had  set  herself  of  endeavouring  to  benefit  and  elevate  the  large  sur- 
rounding population  of  colliers,  she  soon  got  a  class  of  children  together, 
whom  she  taught  first  at  the  house,  then  in  a  small  room  at  the  stables, 
and  afterwards,  as  it  grew  larger,  in  the  bam. 

About  the  same  time  she  procured,  through  the  Bishop  (Dr  Trower, 
now  Bishop  of  Gibraltar),  the  occasional  visits  of  a  clergyman,  who 
held  service  on  week  days  for  the  poor  people,  in  a  school-room  lent  for 
the  purpose  at  Netherton.  Afterwards,  this  service  was  regularly  held 
once  a  fortnight  in  the  bam  at  Jordanhill,  first  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
M*Kenzie,  now  of  Ballachulish,  and  then  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reid,  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Glasgow ;  till,  encouraged  by  the  success 
i  attending  these  efforts,  she  began  to  collect  funds  to  build  a  chapel 
school,  where  her  plans  might  be  more  fully  carried  out.  This  she  at 
last  succeeded  in  doing,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1861,  to  her  great  joy 
and  delight,  with  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  chapel 
school  was  opened.  Holy  Communion  was  administered  at  8  a.m.  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid,  and  in  the  evening  an  opening  service  was  held, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  congregation,  and  at  which  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Oldham,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Mary's, 
Glasgow.  Soon  afterwards  a  day  school  was  set  agoing,  under  a  cer- 
tificated schoolmistress,  receiving  aid  from  Government,  while  Mr.  Reid 
continued  to  hold  service  every  Thursday  evening;  and  her  labours, 
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both  among  the  scliolars  and  among  their  parents  in  the  neighbonrhood, 
were  incessant.  The  chapel  school  remains  an  endnring  testimony  to 
her  faith  and  love ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  may  expand  in  time  into 
still  larger  proportions.  Many  a  child,  certainly,  has  learnt  there  to 
reyere  the  memory  of  its  pions  fotindress. 

The  above  is  a  sketch,  however,  of  only  one  branch  of  her  labours. 
She  had  for  many  years  wished  to  enter  a  Home  or  Sisterhood,  in  order 
that,  by  remaining  there  for  some  time,  she  might  learn  how  to  nurse 
the  sick  in  an  Hospital.  Circnmstances  occnrred  which  hindered  the 
carrying  out  of  this  design.  But,  in  the  year  1856,  she  visited  for  some 
time  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Glasgow,  where  her  ministrations  are 
described,  by  a  clergyman  who  witnessed  them,  as  "  all  so  quiet,  heavenly* 
and  Christ-like  ;"  and  only  last  summer  she  spent  a  month  in  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Home,  in  London,  in  connection  with  All  Saints',  Margaret 
,  and  was  engaged  daily  in  attendance  on  the  sick  in  University 
i  Hospital,  along  with  the  other  sisters. 
About  the  same  time  she  was  called  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  girl  in 
whom  for  thirteen  years  she  had  taken  the  deepest  interest,  and  who 
was  then  a  Pupil  Teacher  in  a  country  town  in  England.  She  had  met 
with  her  originally  as  a  destitute  child  in  Helensburgh,  and  had  ever 
since  supported  and  educated  her,  watching  over  her  progress  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  might 
return  to  be  of  use  to  her  in  her  Church- work  in  Scotland.  But  God 
had  ordained  otherwise.  After  a  long  and  painfcd  illness,  her  young 
charge  was  called  away  in  August  last.  She  was  chief  mourner  at  the 
ftmeral ;  and  writing  afterwards  to  a  friend,  she  said  that  "  as  she 
dropt  the  flowers  into  Annie's  grave,  she  felt  as  if  one  of  the  flowers  of 
her  life  had  withered,"  adding  "  0  !  how  I  loved  that  child  !"  It  is 
touching  to  think  how  soon  she  was  to  follow  her.  It  will  be  felt  by 
all  who  knew  her  to  have  been  very  characteristic,  that  on  missing  the 
train  by  which  she  had  intended  to  return  to  London  that  day,  she 
spent  the  two  hours  which  she  had  to  wait  for  the  next,  in  silent  prayer 
in  the  Parish  Church,  which  was  open  at  the  time.  Having  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  to  her  usual  habits  at  Jordanhill,  she  wrote  on  the  7th 
of  November  to  a  dear  friend — "  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  be  at 
Christmas,  and  am  not  sure  where  I  should  like  to  be ;"  and,  before 
Christmas  came,  she  had  joined  "  Annie"  in  that  blessed  rest  of  Paradise, 
where  she  desired  to  be  most  of  aU.  It  was  a  death  worthy  to  be  the 
close  of  such  a  life.  On  the  Monday  before  All  Saints'  Day,  1864,  she 
had  gone  to  tell  the  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
chapel  school  service,  that  there  would  be  Holy  Communion  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  One  of  the  women,  she  said,  told  her  of  a  girl  who 
was  ill  of  typhus  fever  in  the  house  below  (it  was  a  very  wretched 
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place),  and  asked  her  if  she  would  go  and  see  her.  This  she  did,  and 
there  caught  the  fever,  of  which  she  died,  Great  was  the  consternation 
in  many  homes  when  it  become  known  that  her  Hfe  was  in  danger. 
The  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  asked  on  her  behalf  in  her  own 
Chnrch — St.  Mary's,  Glasgow — on  Sunday,  the  20th  November,  and 
the  next  day  her  own  pastor,  Mr^  Oldham,  prayed  with  her,  and  gave 
her  the  Church's  benediction  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  The  following 
Sunday,  fervent  prayers  were  offered  for  her  recovery  in  seven  different 
Churches — ^three  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  England — ^but  scarcely  had 
the  next  day  closed,  when  her  sweet  spirit  had  departed,  and  her  earthly 
labours  were  over.  She  had  read  in  her  Bible  that  Christians  ought  to 
be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  brethren ;  and  she  laid  down 
her  life  for  those  who  were  her  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesns. 
Glory,  glory,  glory  be  to  God  Almighiy,  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  Divine  Grace  which  was  given  to  one  from  amongst  ourselves, 
thus  to  tread  in  the  very  footsteps  of  her  Lord ! 

Two  incidents  in  connection  with  her  funeral  may  be  mentioned, 
as  having  fulfilled  her  own  wishes. 

By  her  own  express  desire,  there  was  placed  in  the  coj0&n  beside  her 
mortal  remains,  a  branch  of  Cypress,  which,  24  years  before,  had  been 
broken  from  a  tree  growing  near  the  grave  of  that  dear  sister  in  Ma- 
deira, whence  so  much  of  her  own  spiritual  life  had  arisen :  token 
of  an  earthly  sorrow  that  had  led  to  heavenly  joy. 

Then  (in  spite  of  very  inclement  weather),  the  ladies  of  her  feanily, 
as  well  her  male  relatives,  attended  at  the  grave  ;  and  after  the  ftmeral 
was  over,  a  will  was  found  from  which  it  appeared  that  such  attendance 
was  one  of  the  things  she  had  particularly  wished.  "  Even  dead  (she 
had  written),  I  would  protest  against  that  unnatural  Scotch  custom 
which  forbids  the  attendance  of  female  relatives  at  the  grave.  I  wonld 
see  the  last  of  one  I  loved ;  and  I  remember  as  yesterday  the  unfading 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  words — *  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,'  when  I  saw  my  dear  Mary's  body  brought  to  be  laid  to  rest." 

And  now,  though  dead,  may  she  yet  speak  to  many  who  remain— 
of  her  own  sex  especially!  Let  us  record  these  three  things  out  of 
many  that  her  example  teaches — 1st,  She  was  ever  working  "while  it 
was  called  to-day,"  and  daily  endeavouring  to  "  do  what  she  could." 
Next,  she  led — ^as  all  God's  saints  have  done — a  life  of  prayer.  And 
thirdly,  she  sought  and  found  in  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  true  bread  of  life  by  which  her  soul  was  nourished  and 
strengthened  for  all  her  duties  and  labours.  She,  herself,  referring  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  Christmas  Day  as  the  anniversary  of  her  first  Com- 
munion, writes  these  remarkable  words — "  I  have  been  thinking  much 
how  it  happened  that  I,  who  had  had  so  little  teaching,  and  who,  as  far 
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as  I  recollect,  only  thonglit  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  re- 
membrance of  Christ,  should  have  had  after  Conmmnion  in  the  Chnrch 
that  day — on  my  return  home,  and  ever  since  then,  so  strong  and  firm 
a  belief  in  the  Beal  Presence,  so  that,  thongh  I  have  read  many  books, 
and  know  more  about  it  now,  I  don't  think  I  believe  it  more,  or  could 
believe  it  with  a  firmer  feith  than  I  did  that  day ;  and  I  have  been 
tiiinking  that  perhaps  it  may  be  this. — So  far  as  I  could,  and  knew 
how,  I  did  honestly  strive  very  earnestly  to  fit  and  prepare  myself  for 
it,  and  perhaps  Christ  accepted  my  preparation,  and  answered  my  prayers, 
and  revealed  Himself  to  me,  though  I  knew  not  that  I  should  find  Him 
tiiere." 

So  no  donbt  it  was.  She  had  found  Christ  iu  His  own  Sacrament, 
and,  having  fonnd  Him,  had  found  all.  She  strove  henceforth  to  live 
as  in  His  presence ;  and  to  His  presence  she  has  now  gone.  May  we 
so  follow  her  good  example,  that  at  last,  with  her,  we  may  be  partakers 
of  His  heavenly  kingdom ! 


A  CRUISE  m  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 


BY  THE   REV.   J.   MILUEE,   H.M.S.    "HECTOR,"    PORTSMOUTH. 

Ox  the  26th  May,  18—,  H.M.S.  H ,  left  Sydney  for  a  cruise 

among  some  of  the  Islands  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  first  touched 
at  was  Mue,  or  "  Savage  Island,"  as  Captain  Cook  called  it,  when  he 
landed  there  in  June,  1774.  The  natives  came  down  upon  him  "  with 
the  ferocity  of  wild  boars,"  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  without  being 
a^le  to  bring  them  to  a  parley,  or  hold  any  communication  whatever 
with  them.  The  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  "  Martyr  of  Erromango," 
visited  the  place  in  1830,  and  took  away  with  him  two  boys  for  educa- 
tion as  Christian  pioneers,  but  failed  to  gatu  the  consent  of  the  savages 
to  leave  behind  two  native  teachers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  AitutakL  Up  to  the  time  we  visited  them  (on  the  6th  July, 
!&—),  they  had  invariably  put  to  death  all  who  had  landed  and  at- 
tempted to  settle  amongst  them,  their  motive  for  doing  so  being  the 
idea  that  they  thereby  prevented  the  importation  of  any  disease  or 
epidemic.  And  iu  this  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder,  since  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that,  wherever  white  people  have  landed  and  settled  in 
a-ny  of  these  Islands,  diseases  have  always  followed  in  their  train  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  which  have,  in  many 
^^^8,  swept  them  off  by  thousands.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  the 
Sandwict  Islands  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  he  fixed  the  popu- 
lation at  120,000.  At  this  time  there  are  not  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  ij^  number ;  and  both  there,  and  wherever  a  white  population 
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has  taken  np  its  residence  amongst  them,  the  native  race  will  become 
extinct.  This  is  the  case  already  in  Tasmania,  where,  fifteen  years  ago, 
there  were  only  30  left,  and  no  children  had  been  bom  for  some  years 
previously.  Our  readers,  bearing  aU  this  in  mind,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  when,  soon  after  Mr.  Williams  returned  the  two  boys  to 
their  native  Island,  a  virulent  epidemic  broke  out  amongst  the  people — . 
they  were  put  to  death  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  brought  the 
disease  with  them  from  their  white  friends. 

Whether  they  had  had  any  further  intercourse  with  Europeans 
previous  to  our  visit,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain ;  but  they  were 
not  afraid  to  come  near  us.  We  lay  off  the  Island  the  whole  day,  and 
were  visited  by  at  least  20  canoes,  each  containing  four  men.  They 
brought  off  spears,  paddles,  clubs,  &c,,  for  sale  or  barter — ^the  things 
they  valued  most  being  knives  and  red  handkerchiefs.  Most  of  them 
were  stark-naked,  but  not  by  any  means  ill-looking — their  complexion 
olive,  or  copper-coloured,  little  (if  at  all)  darker  than  the  New-Zealander. 
We  could  scarcely  get  rid  of  them,  and  they  kept  begging  for  hnifiesy 
matao  (fish  hooks),  and  red  comforters  (for  turbans),  &c.,  till  long  after 
sunset,  and  we  were  leaving  the  Island  behind  us.  When  shewn  round 
the  ship,  they  admired  every  thing  they  saw,  but  were  afraid  of  the  dog, 
the  old  goat,  and  the  monkey,  so  that  we  presumed  they  had  no  do- 
mestic animals  of  their  own.  We  offered  one  of  them  a  glass  of  wine, 
but  he  made  a  horrible  face,  and  spit  it  out  into  his  hand.  He  -was 
then  rigged  out  in  a  shirt,  hat,  and  trousers  :  when  he  got  on  deck,  the 
band  struck  up,  and  he  commenced  to  dance  with  one  of  the  blue- 
jackets and  another  savage,  keeping  most  perfect  time  with  the  music, 
the  figure  being  as  good  an  Irish  jig  as  if  all  three  had  been  Patlanders. 
They  behaved  exceedingly  well,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who 
stole  a  carpenter's  chisel,  and  hurried  off  to  his  canoe  with  it.  When 
this  was  reported,  a  cutter  was  lowered  down,  and  we  gave  chase  after 
the  offender,  but  it  was  too  late  to  follow  him  up,  and  the  cutter  was 
recalled.  When  our  friend  found  out  what  was  going  on,  he  leapt  over- 
board from  the  gangway,  hat  first,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
On  the  whole,  we  were  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  left  with  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  first  real  savages  we  had  fallen  in  with. 

Savage  Island  Hes  in  lat.  19°  S.,  Ion.  170°  W.  It  is  from  10  to  12 
miles  long,  low  and  flat,  being  nowhere  higher  than  200  feet.  We  conid 
see  no  houses,  or  anything  like  cultivated  grounds. 

At  daylight  on  Sunday,  the  8th  July,  we  sighted  the  Manua  group 
of  Islands,  which  form  the  eastern  division  of  the  Navigators  Islands, 
or  Samoa.  The  three  Islands  are  called  Manua  (or  Tau),  Olosinga,  and 
Ofo.  By  noon  we  were  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  lofty,  well- 
wooded  shores  of  Tau,  the  largest  of  the  three.     This  was  the  first 
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tropical  scenery  many  of  ns  bad  seen  at  snch  a  close  distance,  and  we 
were  naturally  enongh  enclianted  with  it — tlie  rich  variety  of  bright 
green  forest  trees  that  graced  the  hills  to  their  very  summits,  with  a 
fringe  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  neatly  thatched  huts  of  the  natives 
peeping  out  here  and  there  beneath  them — the  white  shell-strewn  beach 
in  the  foreground,  on  which  the  sea  played  upon  by  nothing  fiercer  than 
a  balmy  trade- wind,  scarcely  cast  a  ripple — presented  a  charming  picture, 
which  many  of  us  had  read  of,  but  could  not  realise  till  now.     After 
miming  along  shore  for  a  mile  or  so  we  hove  to,  and  a  party  of  us  left 
the  ship  to  communicate  with  the  natives  who  were  waiting  to  receive 
ns.    We  selected  a  bad  landing-place,  and  the  cutter  could  not  get 
within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  shore,  the  crew  landing  us  on  their  backs. 
In  the  clear  shoal  water  numerous  little   fish,  some  of  them  bright 
green,  others  tinged  with  red — just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  snch  a  fairy  region — were  the  first  things  that  attracted  our  attention. 
A  deserter  from  an  American  whaler  acting  as  our  guide  to  the  village, 
and  interpreter,  introduced  us  to  the  natives,  with  whom  we   had 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  shaking  hands  all  round.      They  were  fine 
well-made  men,  of  very  prepossessing   appearance,  and  were  dressed 
round  the  loins  in  a  sort  of  petticoat,  called  lava-lava,  or  titi  (when 
worn  by  the  women).     Here  and  there,  something  like  a  poncho  was 
seen,  and  one  woman  had  a  regular  coal-skuttle  bonnet  of  the  old- 
feshioned  English  type.     At  the  second  village  we  came  to  we  found  a 
missionary  teacher,  Mr  Hunkin,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.     He  had  married  a  native  wife,  and  had  a  family 
of  most  interesting  children.     He  informed  us  that  the  natives  were 
very  quiet  and  tractable,  and  nearly  all  Christians — population  about 
1500,  which  had  been  much  thinned  this  year  by  a  disease  something 
like  the  influenza.     For  the  six  previous  years  that  he  had  been  on  the 
Island,  the  population  had  only  increased  by  six,  an  average  of  one 
every  year.     At  the  request  of  the  Captain,  Tui  Manua  ("chief  or 
"  king"  of  Manua)  was  sent  for,  and  informed  that  in  consequence  of 
his  good  treatment  of  our  countrymen,  he  (the  Captain)  had  brought 
him  a  present,  calico,  shirts,  fish-hooks,  &c.,  which  he  accepted  with 
many  thanks,  and  evident  signs  of  gratification.     "We  were  obliged  to 
leave  just  as  they  were  assembling  for  afternoon  service  in  their  neat 
little  white-washed    church.      Many   of  the   congregation,   however, 
escorted  us  on  our  way  back  to  the  ship,  leading  the  midshipmen  by 
the  hand,  and  where  the  road  was  at  all  steep,  carrying  them  on  their 
backs.     Numbers  of  them  wished  to  embark  with  us,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  take  leave  of  them,  and  proceed  on  our  voyage  to  the  other 
Islands. 

The  latitude  of  Tau  is  about  11°  S.,  and  the  longitude  169**  30'  W. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  we  sighted  Tutuila,  and  before  noon 
anchored  off  the  village  of  Pango-Pango,  in  the  harbour  of  that  name. 
It  is  quite  land-locked,  surronnded  by  high  hills,  the  entrance  being 
shnt  in  from  where  we  were  at  anchor.  It  looked  like  a  small,  circu- 
lar basin,  and  reminded  me  very  much  of  Derwentwater  (Keswick)  of 
which  it  was  a  miniature  likeness.  The  scenery  was  similar  to  that  in 
the  other  island,  only  the  hills  were  much  higher.  Even  the  natives 
seemed  taller,  and  some  of  them  really  were  over  six  feet  high.  The 
men  wore  the  lava-la/vaf  and  the  women  splendid  all-round  bustles  (or 
rather  crinolines)  of  fresh  Dracssna  leaves.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  one  young  lady,  daughter  of  one  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  Pomale,  wh(Hn 
we  styled  the  "  Princess."  She  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  very 
handsome,  and  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  so.  She  wore  a  white 
petticoat,  made  from  the  bark,  or  fibre,  of  some  plant,  the  tiputa^  or 
poncho,  and  a  necklace  of  beads.  Her  hair  shone  with  the  quantity  of 
oil  (scented  cocoa-nut)  she  had  expended  upon  it,  and  a  red  hibiscus 
flower  peeped  coquettishly  from  behind  each  ear.  She  had  had  some 
little  education,  as  she  had  no  difficulty  in  writing  her  name,  Maria, 
which  she  spelled  Malia.  The  people  eagerly  bartered  their  clubs,  spears, 
fruit  and  vegetables  (pawpaw  apples,'  bananas,  taro,  &c.,)  for  Imives, 
tobacco,  or  calico.  Here  we  found  a  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Gibbens,  who 
brought  off  the  chief,  and  about  100  men,  to  see  the  ship.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  great-gun  exercise,  and  with  the  performances  of  the 
small-arm  party,  who  were  exercised  for  their  special  amusement. 

On  the  10th,  two  of  us  went  over  the  lulls  in  search  of  pigeons, 
which  are  to  be  found  here  in  great  quantities,  but  they  were  so  wild 
that  we  could  not  get  within  shot. 

Next  day  the  Captain,  with  a  large  party  of  officers,  landed,  and 
walked  round  to  the  head  of  the  Harbour,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  chiefs, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  war  question  at  Upolo,  a  neighbouring  island. 
It  seemed  that  some  of  the  heathen  party  at  Tutuila  were  anxious  to  go 
and  take  part  in  the  fighting  there,  but  the  Christians  advocated  the 
policy  of  staying  at  home,  and  attending  to  their  own  business.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  "big  house,"  which  was  a  sort  of  "  common" 
building,  open  to  all,  and  where  all  their  public  business  was  transacted. 
When  we  arrived,  attended  by  Mr.  Gibbens,  we  were  seated  round  one 
side  of  the  house,  the  chiefs,  and  the  young  men  of  the  place  round  the 
other.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  commencing  the  "  debate," 
the  kava  bowl  being  first  got  ready  as  a  necessary  preliminary.  The 
kwua  or  oAja,  is  their  national  beverage,  and  very  intoxicating  it. is,  if 
used  in  any  quantity.  It  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  ava-pepper  plant, 
by  a  prociess  which  is  not  particularly  appetizing,  when  you  are  con- 
demned to  look  on,  and  see  it  brewed.     Two  or  three  young  men  were 
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selected,  whose  teeth  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  were  good  and  soxuid  :  afber 
rinsing  their  mouths  well  with  water,  they  chewed  pieces  of  the  root 
almost  to  a  pulp,  and  then  handed  them  over  to  the  brewer.  The  bowl 
was  filled  with  water ;  the  pieces  of  masticated  root  thrown  in,  stirred 
up,  squeezed  well  with  the  hands,  and,  finally,  strained  or  filtered 
through  cloth  made  from  the  fibre  of  some  tree.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  prepared,  the  herald  proclaimed,  *^  The  avais  ready,"  upon 
which  the  whole  assembly  clapped  their  hands,  and  the  ceremony  of 
drinJdng  commenced.  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  first  sang  out  or 
chaunted  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  ofiered,  and  the 
cup-bearer  presented  it  with  aU  the  grace  and  elegance  of  a  court-bred 
Gaaymede.  The  Captain  had  the  honour  of  being  first  invited  to  taste 
the  "home-made"  mixture,  then  the  Chief  of  the  place,  then  an  officer 
and  a  chief  alternately,  according  to  their  respectiye  ranks,  till  the 
whole  was  consumed.  The  people  would  have  been  highly  ofiended 
had  we  rei^ised  to  pledge  them,  which  we  did  with  the  best  grace  we 
could,  but,  I  fear,  not  without  betraying  slight  symptoms  of  disrelish, 
and  a  fednt  approximation  to  wry  faces.  I  took  a  good  sip  when  it 
came  to  my  turn,  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else  than  peppery 
soap-suds,  with  a  dash  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

When  this  was  over,  the  Captain's  speech  was  interpreted  to  them 
by  Mr.  Gibbens,  to  which  two  or  three  of  the  native  orators  replied 
very  sensibly.  They  were  advised  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  and  cul- 
tiyate  the  arts  of  peace,  being  promised  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  of 
tlieir  enemies  molesting  them.  They  were  further  recommended  to 
send  by  us  peaceful  advice  to  the  Upolo  party,  whom  ihaj  had  thought  of 
supporting.  The  Christian  orators  disclaimed  all  intention  of  aiding 
the  war  movement^  as  being  contrary  to  their  newly-adopted  principles. 
The  last  who  spoke  amused  us  at  the  conclusion  of  a  well-delivered 
speech,  by  requesting  as  a  great  favour  that  the  Captain  would  land 
the  "  soldiers,"  and  exercise  them  on  shore,  for  the  general  gratification 
oftbe  whole  population.  No  sooner  had  the  Captain  expressed  his 
leady  consent  to  this  arrangement,  than  the  spectators,  old  and  young 
hurried  away  firom  the  "  House  of  Assembly,*'  and  made  off  for  the 
landing  place,  giving  information  as  they  went,  of  the  grand  spectacle 
in  store  for  them. 

In  the  meantime,  presents  were  exchanged  between  the  Captain  and 
the  chief,  &c.,  axes,  fish-hooks,  shirts,  calico,  &c.,  with  a  few  ribbons 
for  the  ladies  on  our  side — on  theirs,  fowls,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
which  proved  to  be  a  most  grateful  addition  to  the  "  sick-mess"  larder. 

When  we  got  on  board,  the  small  arm  men  were  landed  with  a  field- 
piece — a  few  voUies  and  rounds  were  fired — skirmishers  thrown  out 
into  the  woods,  &c.,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  whole  population  of 
Pango-Pango,  who  turned  out  to  witness  the  evolutions. 
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In  the  evening,  the  chief  Maunga,  with  the  consular  agent,  dined  on 
board,  and,  on  leaving  the  ship,  was  sainted  with  a  blue  light  and  rocket. 
He  was  a  very  quiet,  sensible  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  but  sorely 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  set  of  Nonconformists  among  his 
subjects.  Some  years  previously,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Wesleyans  had  been  working  together  (or  rather  in  opposition  to 
each  other)  in  these  Islands,  and  an  agreement  had  been  made  between 
them,  by  which  Samoa  was  to  be  left  to  the  former  Society,  and  the 
Tonga,  as  well  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  were  allotted  to  the  Wesleyans,  each 
stipulating  to  withdraw  their  teachers  from  the  respective  fields  which 
they  abandoned.  The  London  Society  scrupulously  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  contract,  but  the  other,  more  anxious  apparently  to  propa- 
gate Wesleyanism  than  Christianity,  here,  as  in  many  other  Islands, 
contrived  to  keep  up  distinct  congregations  by  leaving  native  teachers 
in  charge  of  them.  In  one  Island — I  forget  which — the  two  opposing 
parties  used  to  meet  periodically,  and  have  pitched  battles  in  defence  of 
their  difTerent  and  differing  creeds.  Maunga  had  one  of  these  trouble- 
some sects  to  deal  with,  and  complained  of  the  heavy  payments  which 
the  teachers  exacted  from  his  adherents,  and  consulted  the  Captain  as 
to  the  propriety  of  interfering.  Mr.  Murray,  the  missionary,  was  absent 
in  Leone,  or  we  should  propably  have  gained  more  information  on  this 
and  similar  subjects. 

We  left  Tutuila,  much  pleased  with  the  people  and  with  our  visit,  at 
daylight  on  the  12th  July,  and  on  Friday  morning  the  13th  anchored 
off  Apia,  in  XJpolo,  another  island  in  the  same  group  to  the  westward. 
We  were  soon  visited  by  our  consul,  Mr  Pritchard,  late  of  Tahiti,  who 
had  nearly  involved  us  in  a  war  with  France.  The  United  States 
Consul,  Mr.  Williams,  son  of  the  "  Martyr  of  Erromango,"  also  came 
to  pay  his  respects.  There  were  several  English  and  Americans  resid- 
ing here,  probably  engaged  in  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  palm-oil  trade,  and 
some  of  them  no  doubt  deserters  from  whaling  or  other  merchant  ships. 

On  Sunday  the  15th,  the  Consul  and  many  of  the  English  residents 
came  on  board  to  Church  in  the  morning :  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
several  of  us  went  to  the  "  Sailor's  Chapel,"  an  iron  building,  sent  out 
by  the  English  Government,  where  the  Chaplain  of  the  ship  performed 
divine  service  according  to  our  own  forms,  and  preached. 

On  the  16  th,  the  Captain,  Mr  Pritchard,  and  myself,  mounted  on 
ponies  (introduced  by  the  Consul  from  Tahiti),  and  attended  by  two 
foals  and  a  mule,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  a  country 
house  at  Vailele,  3  or  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Apia,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  banana 
trees,  lime  trees,  &c.  The  road  along  the  beach  was  well  made,  and  in 
good  condition,  but  we  had  some  little  difficulty  in  fording  two  or  three 
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streams.  Mr.  Williams  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  his  wife ;  the  native  apples  (stewed),  bananas,  arrow- 
root with  TnilTr  and  custards,  being  very  acceptable  after  a  hot  after- 
noon's ride.  We  rode  back  in  the  evening,  and  brought  the  Consnl  to 
dine  with  ns. 

During  our  stay  here  the  Captain  had  several  interviews  with  the 
belligerent  chiefs  on  both  sides,  but  failed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  them. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th,  I  went  with  Mr.  Mills,  the  resident  Mis- 
sionary at  Apia,  who  is  also  a  medical  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  Institu- 
tion belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Malua,  about  10  to 
12  miles  to  the  westward.  We  were  welcomed  by  the  missionaries  in 
charge  of  the  school,  Messrs  Hardie  and  Turner.  The  war  had  very 
nracb  interfered  with  their  work,  and  the  ranks  of  their  pupils  were 
much  thinned  in  consequence.  After  dinner  at  Mr.  Hardie's,  10  or  12 
of  them  were,  got  together,  and  I  examined  them  at  some  length  in 
Old  Testament  History.  They  answered  very  readily,  and  shewed  that 
great  pabis  had  been  taken  with  their  instruction. 

Dnring  the  first  four  years  they  received  a  good  general  education  ; 
but  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  native  teachers  had  to  undergo 
another  four  years'  course,  which  embraced  History  (sacred  and  profane), 
Geography,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

On  Sunday,  the  22d,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Mills  (the  missionary),  and 
other  English  residents  with  part  of  the  crew  of  an  American  whaler, 
which  had  just  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  "  notions  "  and  potatoes — the 
latter  brought  from  the  Chatham  Islands — attended  service  on  boards 
and  in  the  evening  our  chaplain  again  read  prayers,  and  preached  in 
the  "  Seamen's  Chapel."  The  captain  and  several  of  the  officers  went 
to  the  Missionary  Chapel  on  shore,  to  visit  and  examine  the  children's 
school.  They  were  much  pleased  with  the  singing,  and  found  them 
well  instructed  in  Scripture  History,  &c.  The  Missionary's  wife  had  a 
regular  boarding-school  of  forty  native  girls,  who  are  educated,  how- 
eyer,  free  of  cost,  their  food  being  supplied  by  their  parents  and  friends. 
On  Sundays  they  were  fiightfolly  disfigured  by  being  compelled  to 
wear  the  most  hideous  coal-skuttle  bonnets  ever  seen  in  or  out  of 
England. 

On  the  23rd,  the  whole  of  the  natives  turned  out  to  see  the  marines 
exercise  on  shore,  and  were  delighted  with  the  firing  of  the  field-piece ; 
but,  like  the  Tutuilans,  they  seemed  to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
Bkirmishing  than  of  the  more  regular  evolutions.  J.  M. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Diocese  of  Moray,  Boss,  and 
Caithness. 

Dingwall. — On  the  5tli  of  Jan., 
the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Ding- 
wall, was  the  scene  of  a  choral 
wedding,  at  which  an  interesting 
and  nnnsnal  ceremony  took  place. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  mar- 
riage service,  and  while  the  bride 
was  still  kneeling  at  the  altar,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Bussell,  the  incumbent, 
addressing  her  in  very  suitable 
terms,  presented  a  Bible  to  her,  in 
accordsmce  with  ancient  custom, 
she  being  the  first  bride  on  whom 
the  nuptial  benediction  had  been 
pronounced  in  the  church  since  its 
erection  twelve  years  ago. 

Elgin. — The  first  of  tiie  season's 
course  of  lectures  in  connection 
with  the  Elgin  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, was  deUvered  on  Wednesday, 
the  26th  of  October,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  and  Boss.  Mr  Grant 
Dufi;  M.P.,  for  the  Elgin  district  of 
Burghs,  presided,  and  introduced 
the  lecturer.  The  Bishop  began 
by  referring  to  the  end  proposed 
by  the  establishment  of  such  so- 
cieties as  the  Elgin  Mechanics' 
Institute.  He  pointed  out  the 
social  advantages  resulting  from 
such  societies.  They  brought  into 
closer  contact  the  various  ranks  of 
society.  He  insisted  that  instruc- 
tion, not  persuasion,  should  be  the 
object  of  public  lectures,  and  that 
their  subjects  should  be  practical, 
as  opposed  to  metaphysical  and 
speculative,  and  in  the  purest  pos- 
sible Saxon.  During  the  delivery 
of  his  address,  which  occupied 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
'the  Bishop  was  fi^equently  ap- 
plauded. Mr  Grant  Duff  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop, 
which  was  cordially  responded  to  ; 
and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  also  awarded  to  Mr  Duff*  for 


presiding. — Banffshire  Journal,  1st 
November. — [The  above  has  been 
accidentally  omitted,  much  to  our 
regret.  But  though  late  for  in- 
sertion now,  we  stUl  prefer  to  give 
it  publicity,  because  we  rejoice  at 
every  instance  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  Church  appears  taking 
a  practical  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  feUow  citizens.] 

Diocese  of  Edinbuegh. 

PORTOBELLO — EPISCOPAL  ChUBCH 

Society. — ^A  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Mark's  was 
held  within  the  church  last  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
explanation  of  the  Bev.  Mr 
Flemyng,  organising  clerical  sec- 
retary of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Society,  on  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Society.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dean  Ramsay  from  in- 
disposition, the  B«v.  Mr.  JenkinB 
presided.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flemyng 
delivered  an  interesting  address; 
after  which  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  seconded  by  Mr  Salmon, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to — "That 
this  meeting  cordially  approve  of 
the  steps  recently  taken  by  the 
Financial  Committee  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing."  It  was  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Simeon,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Crauford,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to — "That  this  meeting 
undertake  to  give  the  Congrega- 
tional Committee  their  cordial  sup- 
port in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
their  appointment. ' '  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Bedford  then  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  residence  for  the 
incumbent  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Portobello.      This  motion  was 
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seconded  by  Mr  Key,  and  iiiiaaii- 
mously  agreed  to.  Cordial  votes 
of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Memyng  for  his  address, 
and  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Jenkins  for 
presiding. 

Diocese  of  Aegtll  and  the  Isles. 

The  Chrifitnias  season  was 
marked  at  Fort- William  by  a 
very  elaborate  decoration  of  Bosse 
Clmrch.  The  building  is  a  very 
plain  one,  and  affords  little  op- 
poTtnnity  for  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment  of  devices  ;  but  the  effect 
prodnced  by  a  labour  of  love  was 
verjr  great.  In  front  ot  the  East 
window  appeared  the  Sacred  Mono- 
gram, of  large  size,  careftdly  work- 
ed in  variegated  holly,  laurel,  and 
ivy;  and  beneath  it  the  word 
"  Saviour"  in  evergreen,  and  the 
illuminated  text  "  Unto  us  a 
Child  is  bom."  The  words,  "  King 
of  Kings,"  "  Lord  of  Lords,"  were 
on  either  side  of  the  Chancel 
Walls,  and  "Hallelujah"  on  the 
rails,  all  in  large  letters  of  various 
evergreen.  Above  the  pulpit  and' 
reading  -  desk  respectively,  were 
the  illuminated  readings,  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness,"  "  Healing  in  His 
wings,"  surrounded  with  borders 
of  evergreens  :  and  similarly  work- 
ed, but  in  larger  characters,  was 
the  text,  "  Glory  to  the  new-bom 
King,"  in  front  of  the  gallery ; 
while  "  Faith,"  "  Love,"  might  be 
read  in  four  different  ways  on  two 
of  the  [panels.  Yery  many  sym- 
bolic devices,  carefully  worked, 
were  displayed  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  on  the  panelling  ;  and 
the  general  effect  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  pricking  out  of  lines 
with  single  leaves,  flowers,  wreaths, 
Ac. 

The  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles  has  appointed  W.  Robertson, 
^^^'  of  Enlochmoidart,  as  his 
Chancellor,  under  the  new  Can- 
ons. 


TheBishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles 
has  appointed  the  Rev.W.  Simpson, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Rosse  Church 
Port- William,  to  the  office  of  Regis- 
trar of  the  Diocese,  under  Canon 
xxiv.  of  the  new  Code. 

Diocese  op  BRECHm. 

Dundee. — ^In  all  the  Churches 
here  on  Christmas  day  there  were 
very  large  congregations,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  being  Sunday, 
an  unusually  large  number  of  com- 
municants were  able  to  present 
themselves  at  God's  Holy  Altar. 
The  Churches  in  most  cases  were 
most  tastefully  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  suitable  texts. 

Christmas  Festival. — On  Wed- 
nesday the  28th  December,  the 
Schools  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  St. 
Salvador's,  and  St.  Margaret's, 
united  to  hold  their  Christmas 
festival  in  the  Com  Exchange 
Hall — the  day  schools  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  evening  and  Sun- 
day schools  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  two  o'clock, 
nearly  700  children  sat  down  to  a 
repast  of  cake  and  tea,  followed 
by  a  service  of  tarts,  gingerbread, 
and  fruit.  The  entertainment  was 
enlivened  by  the  singing  of  Christ- 
mas carols  and  other  melodies. 
Previous  to  dismissing,  the  Rev, 
David  Greig  addressed  the  chil- 
dren, wishing  them  all  a  happy 
Christmas  ;  and  after  referring  to 
the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  called 
upon  them  to  give  three  cheers  for 
his  Lordship.  The  call  was  voci- 
ferously responded  to  by  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock,  a  still  larger  number  of 
young  people,  numbering  upwards 
of  700  of  the  night  and  Sunday 
schools,  assembled  in  the  hall, 
where  they  were  regaled  wiiJa 
buns  and  tea,  followed  by  pies, 
gingerbread,  and  fimit.  The  inter- 
vals were  occupied  by  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  and  other  more 
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secular  music,  and  a  magic-lantern 
which  was  displayed  aflfordedmuch 
amusement  to  all  present.  A 
hnmorous  and  suitable  adress  was 
delivered  by  O.  G.  Miller,  Esq., 
which  was  received  with  loud 
cheering.  Mr.  Miller  concluded 
by  askmg  the  children  to  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Bishop 
and  Clergy,  and  the  Ladies  and 
Teachers  who  had  exerted  them- 
selves so  successfully  in  providing 
the  entertainment  for  the  young 
people.  At  both  meetings  there 
was  a  numerous  attendance  of  the 
parents  of  the  children,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  schools. 

St.  Margaret's  School,  Lochee. 
— The  scholars  of  St  Margaret's 
Episcopal  School  here,  have  pre- 
sented their  master,  Mr.  David 
Marr,  with  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some green  silk  umbrella,  as  a 
mark  of  their  affection  and  esteem. 
Mr.  Marr  was  appointed  to  this 
situation  only  in  June  last,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the 
school  has  not  only  increased  in 
numbers,  but  since  that  time  has 
also  been  self-supporting. 

Smithpield  Mission,  Dundee. — 
This  Mission  in  connection  with 
St.  Salvador's,  Dundee,  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  There  is  a  flourishing  day 
and  night  school,  numbering  up- 
wards of  100  scholars.  Services 
are  conducted  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  on  Thursday  evenings. 
The  scholars  attending  the  night 
school  recently  presented  their  es- 
teemed teacher  Miss  M*Kay  with 
abeautifal  work  box,  as  a  small 
token  of  their  affections. 

Christmas  atDrumlithie. — This 
Church  on  Christmas  day  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens ;  above  the  altar,  the  text, 
"Glory  be  to  God  on  High," 
was  inscribed  in  large  gold 
letters  on  dark  blue  ground  with 


white  Maltese  crosses  before 
and  after  each  word.  In  the 
centre,  between,  "  To  God "  the 
Lamb  and  banner  white,  the 
whole  bordered  with  laurel  leaves, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wreathing 
of  holly,  rich  with  bright  red 
berries.  The  credence,  piscina, 
and  the  pulpit,  were  finely  wreath- 
ed with  box,  lignum  vitae,  and 
silver  edged  holly;  the  font  with 
laurel,  everlastings,  and  Christ- 
mas roses  ;  other  parts  of  the 
Church  with  laurel  and  holly.  On 
the  altar  were  four  green  vases 
filled  with  hot-house  flowers  and 
Christmas  roses  which,  with  the 
two  large  candlesticks,  produced  a 
fine  effect.  Altogether,  the  Church 
had  a  very  festal  appearance.  There 
was  a  baptism  after  the  second 
lesson.  The  services  throughout 
were  semi-choral;  the  attendance 
large,  the  whole  congregation  re- 
maining in  Church  till  the  end  of 
the  Liturgy.  Helmore's  hymns, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  used 
in  this  congregation  ever  since  pnh- 
lished.  The  hymns  used  on  Christ- 
-mas  day,  were  42,  43,  44.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  week  day 
services  in  this  congregation  have 
been  obliged  to  be  suspended,  from 
the  bad  health  of  the  very  Rev. 
the  Dean. 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  Dun- 

KELD,   AND  DuNBLANE. 

As  a  strong  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  movement, 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  already 
£1250  has  been  raised  towards  the 
Bishop's  Fund,  which  enables  this 
Diocese  to  claim  a  similar  sum 
from  the  Church  Society  next  year. 
St.  Andrews  Diocese  was  the  first 
to  move  in  the  Bishops'  question, 
and  to  remove  from  off  the  Church 
the  disgrace  of  paying  £127  a 
year  to  their  Bishops.  Sanguine 
expectations  are  entertained  by  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  that  £500 
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a  year  will  be  made  up  to  the  bis- 
hopric of  St.  Andrews  within  five 
years,  a  clear  proof  the  estimation 
the  Bishop  is  held  in.  Might  not 
other  Dioceses  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
DouNB — Episcopacy. — Meetings 
for  this  form  of  divine  service 
were  commenced  here  last  Sun- 
day (27th  N"ovember).  A  large 
number  of  people  were  present. 
The  seats  of  the  chapel  were  all 
taken  up,  and  a  good  many  had 
to  stand  during  the  service.  The 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  the 
Bfiv.  Mr  Malcobn  of  Dunblane, 
officiated.  Books  had  been  placed 
in  the  pews  for  the  use  of  those 
who  might  be  present.  The 
Bishop  preached  from  1  Cor. 
i.  and  23.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  listen  to  the  discourse.  The 
leading  topic  was  "  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,"  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  interesting  topic  was 
discussed,  to  the  close,  indicated  a 
gifted  mind  finely  cultivated,  as 
well  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  pur- 
pose to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel.  The  service  throughout 
seemed  to  be  regarded  with  deep 
interest;  and  many,  if  not  aff, 
present  thought  the  music  had  a 
very  fine  effect,  quite  in  harmony 
widi  the  object  of  the  meeting — 
divine  service.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  the  Episcopalians  have 
held  here  for  seventy-three  years. 
The  last  clergyman  who  served 
that  Church  at  Doune  was  Bishop 
Bose,  and  he  died  in  April  1791. 
He  is  of  happy  memory  in  this 
district,  and  everybody  who  has 
anything  to  say  of  him,  says  it  with 
a  kind  word.  He  was  long  con- 
iiected  with  the  place.  According 
to  Keith,  Mr  Charles  Rose,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Dunblane  in 
1774,  and  he  had  formerly  been  a 
servant  of  the  Church  at  Doune. 
^r  1776,  it  is  said  that  Bishop 


RoGe  succeeded  Bishop  Alexander 
as  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  that  he 
continued  in  this  charge  till  his 
death.  Whatever  his  other  duties 
and  engagements  were,  he  must 
have  cultivated  acquaintance  and 
friendship  extensively  with  the 
people  of  this  neighbourhood,  for 
in  many  families,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  his  honoured  name  is 
still  a  household  word.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  here ;  it  is 
certain  that  his  mortal  remains 
were  laid  in  the  old  church-yard 
of  Kilmadock.  About  thirty  years 
ago  his  grave  happened  to  be 
opened,  and  his  remains  were  then 
identified,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  healed  fracture  in  a  leg  bone. 
It  was  known  that  the  Bishop  had 
met  with  an  accident  one  time  on 
his  way  home  from  Stirling  to 
Doune,  whereby  one  of  his  legs 
was  broken  not  far  above  the  ankle. 
It  is  sometimes  curious  to  notice 
how  errors  arise  and  find  their  way 
into  circulation  as  facts.  It  has 
been  said  that  Bishop  Rose's 
dwelHng-house  here  was  that  house 
in  Chapel  Street  upon  the  north 
side,  and  the  next  east  of  the 
Methodist  Chapel.  But  that  is 
quite  a  mistake.  A  clergyman 
did  live  there,  but  it  was  not 
Bishop  Rose.  It  was  the  Rev. 
David  Telfar,  the  first  ordained 
minister  at  Bridge  of  Teith.  Mr 
Telfar  was  connected  with  Bridge 
of  Teith  froml747  tiU  1773,  though 
part  of  that  period  was  occupied 
with  a  mission  to  Pennsylvania, 
North  America,  where  he  after- 
wards settled  when  he  finally  left 
Bridge  of  Teith  in  1773.  The 
house  of  Bishop  Rose  was  a  large 
plain-looking  building,  one  angle 
of  which  was  distant  from  his 
chapel  only  about  three  or  four  feet, 
where  a  little  gate  hung  over  the 
way  into  the  garden.  Both  house 
and  Chapel  were  removed  about 
ten  years  ago.     The  site  of  both 
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was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pre- 
sent South  Free  Church  (originally 
the  Old  light  Burgher   Meeting 
House) .     In  the  little  old  thatched 
chapel  of  Bishop  Rose  there  were 
two  compartments,  the  one  with  a 
deal  floor  elevated  a  few  feet,  the 
other  upon  the  level  of  the  ground 
with  an  earthen  floor.     The  pulpit 
stood  midway  between   the  com- 
pa-rtments.     In  those  days  there 
was  a  carriage  way  to  the  chapel 
from  the  Little  Bridge  along  by  the 
head  of  the  piece  of  ground  east 
of  the  Dragon  Bum,  now  partially 
taken  up  as  garden  ground.     In 
those   days,  too,  family  carriages 
were  as  common  in    Doune   on 
Sunday  as  the  autumn  leaves  are 
in  Valambrosa.     But  a  few  links 
still  remain  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.     At  least  one  per- 
son is  yet  alive  in  this  parish  who 
was  baptized    by   the   good    old 
Bishop  Rose ;  others  tell  that  he 
performed  that  rite   in  favour  of 
their    parents.      Old    books    are 
beiug  turned  out  of  dusty  comers 
as  relics  of  Bishop  Rose's  chapel, 
and  also  of  the  old  family  connec- 
tion with  the  Episcopalian  body. 
One  book  shown  is  said  to  have 
laLu  in  the   Bishop's  chapel  for 
forty  years.     After  Bishop  Rose's 
death,  in  1791,  his  chapel  came  to 
be  used  as  a  private  dwelling-house 
by  an  old  retainer  of  the   body, 
whose  family  held  possession   of 
it  till  the  chapel  was  taken  down 
about    ten    years    ago. — Stirlmg 
Journal, 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney- 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  will 
be  examined  in  the  subjects  here- 
inafter stated. — Nota.  A  few  books 
are  mentioned  rather  for  guidance 
than  as  being  themselves  subjects 
of  examination.  It  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  examiners  to  ascertain, 
as  of  primary  importance,  that  the 
candidates     have    acquired    such 


knowledge  of  the  subjects  speci- 
fied as  may  be  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  their  holy  calling. 
I.  The  Holy  Scriptures. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  histori- 
cally and  doctrinally  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  New  Testament. 
Tondine's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible;"  Graves' 
"  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch ;" 
Henry  John  Rose's  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures on  the  "Law  of  Moses, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the 
History  and  Character  of  the  Jews, 
with  a  Defence  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua ;"  Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton 
Lectures  ;  Lee  on  Inspiration  and 
on  Miracles ;  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion ;  Rev.  J.  CoUinson's  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  History  of  the  Pre- 
paration for  the  Gospel  and  its 
Early  Propagation." 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament — a  fair  and  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  Text  re- 
quired. 

3.  Criticism  and  Interpretation. 
Bishop  Marsh's  "  Lectures  on  the 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible." 

II.  Evidences  of  Ghristianity, 
Paley's  Evidences  and  Horae 
PaulinfiB ;  Archbishop  Sumner's 
Evidences ;  Bishop  M*IlvaLne's 
Evidences  ;  Leslie's  "  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists:" 
Butler's  Analogy. 

in.  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Polity. 

1.  The  first  four  centuries,  spe- 
cially the  errors  and  heresies  of 
the  period  and  their  condemnation. 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
Burton's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries ;  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities. 

2.  The  Scottish  and  Anglican 
Churches.  Bishop  Burnet's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  ;"  Blunt's 
"History  of  the  Reformation  of 
England;"  Hooker's  "Ecclesiafr» 
ticai  Polity,"  especially  book  5; 
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Palmer  "  On  the  Chnrch  ;"  Skin- 
ner's,  Russell's,  and  Grub's  His- 
tories of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
Skinner's  "  Annals  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy." 

TV.  Orders  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Clergy. 
Hugh  James  Rose's  "Discourses 
on  the  Commission  and  consequent 
Daties  of  the  Clergy ;"  Dr.  Mo- 
beriy's    "  Sayings   of   the    Great 
Forty  Days ;"  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers,  Clement,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp  ;    Courayer's   "  Va- 
lidity of  the  Orders  of  the  Church 
of^land;"  Palmer's  "Aposto- 
lical Jurisdiction  and  Succession 
of  the  Epi6cox>acy  in  the  British 
Churches  Vindicated  against  the 
Objections  of  Dr.  Wiseman." 
V.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

1.  History  and  doctrine  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  Palmer's  "  Origines 
IdturgicaB  ;  "  Freeman's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Service,"  part  1 ; 
Cardwell's  "  History  of  the  Con- 
ferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer." 

2.  The  Creeds  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Pearson  on  the  Creed ; 
Bishops  Burnet  and  Harold 
Browne  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles ;  Dr.  Magee  on  the  Atone- 
ment; Commonitorium  Vincentii 
liirinensis. 

3.  Liturgy  andWorship.  Wheat- 
ly  on  Common  Prayer ;  Scandret's 
"  Sacrifice  the  Divine  Service ;  Dr 
Bisse's  "  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the 
Common  Prayer;  Sparrow's  Ra- 
tionale. 

4.  The  Sacraments. 

a  Baptism.  Wall  "  On  Infant 
Baptism ;"  Bishop  Jolly's  tract  on 
"  Baptismal  Regeneration ;"  Dr. 
Pusey's  tract  on  "  Regeneration." 

h  The  Lord's  Supper.  Bishop 
Jolly's  "  Christian  Sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist ;"  "  Catena  Patrum,  or 
Testimony  of  the  Writers  of  the 
later  EngHsh  Church,"  in  tract  81 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times ;  In- 
troduction to  Part  n.  of  Freeman's 


"  Principles  of  Divine  Service  ;" 
Skinner's  "Dissertation  on  the 
Office  for  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper." 

VI.  The  Pastoral  Office. 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  Pastoral 
Care  ;  "  Bishop  Mant's  "  Clergy- 
man's Obligations ;"  Hugh  James 
Rose's  "  Commission  and  conse- 
quent Duties  of  the  Clergy ;" 
Blunt's  "Parish  Priest;"  Her- 
bert's "  Country  Parson." 

Vn.  Defence  of  Church  Pritidples. 

Archbishop  Laud's  "  Confer- 
ences with  Fisher  the  Jesuit ;  " 
Palmer's  Letters  to  Dr.  Wiseman, 
"The  Church  of  Rome  in  her 
Primitive  Purity  compared  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  Present 
Day,"  and  Milner's  "  End  of  Con- 
troversy refuted,"  by  Bishop  Hop- 
kins ;"  Preface  to  the  tlurd  or 
subsequent  editions  of  Dr.  Mober- 
ly's  "  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty 
Days;"  Hickes'  "Two  Treatises 
on  the  Priesthood,"  and  "  Letters 
to  a  Popish  Priest ; "  Sage's 
"  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presby- 
tery Examined"  (Spottiswoode,  So- 
ciety edition)  ;  Skinner's  "  Primi- 
tive Truth  and  Order ;"  Calder's 
"  The  Priesthood  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

Vni.  The  Latin  Tongue. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to 
construe  a  prescribed  brief  portion 
of  some  classical  Latin  author, 
probably  Horace  or  Cicero ;  also 
of  Grotius  "  De  Veritate,"  and  to 
write  a  short  exegesis  in  Latin  on 
any  prescribed  Christian  doctrine. 
IX.  Lfi  English. 

To  write  a  short  sermon,  such 
as  they  would  preach  to  a  congre- 
gation on  any  prescribed  text. 

Church  Assocutio  '. 
The  first  general  meeting  of 
The  Chuech  Assocution  was  held 
in  Douglas'  Hotel,  Market  Street, 
Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
ult.,   when    the  Association  was 
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formally  inangurated,  the  general 
committee  and  office-bearers,  &c., 
elected,  and  a  code  of  rules  (L'awn 
np  and  sanctioned.     The  business 
of  the  meeting  was  commenced  by- 
prayers  for  divine  guidance  and 
unity.     Thereafter  the  provisional 
Chairman  stated  briefly  the  reasons 
which  seemed  to  call  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  such  an  association  in 
Scotland,  and  why  a  mere  branch 
of   the    English    Church    Union 
would  not  and  could  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 
In  doing  this,  the  Chairman  begged 
emphatically  to   deny  that  there 
were     any,    even    the    slightest, 
grounds  for  some  adverse  reports 
regarding  their  intentions  and  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  in  some 
quarters  industriously  circulated. 
First,  it  had  been  said  that  this 
Association  was  designed  to  be  an 
organised  opposition  to  the  Scot- 
tish   Episcopal    Church  .  Society. 
Now  he  (the  Chairman)  was  cer- 
tain that  such  a  preposterous  idea 
had  never  once  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  them.     The 
Church   Society  is    the   canonical 
financial  society  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  was  an  institution  de- 
serving all  praise  and  support,  and 
so  far  from  wishing  to  interfere 
with  its  working,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  mar  its  success,  he  was 
certain  he  could  answer  for  one 
and  all  of  them,  that  it  had  their 
entire  goodwill  and  hearty  co-ope- 
ration.    But  as  it  is  no  part  of  the 
work  of  the  canonical  society  of 
the  Church  to  undertake  and  prac- 
tically work  out  the  ^  means  neces- 
sary to  meet  successfully  the  ig- 
norance which  so  widely  exists  in 
the  Scottish  mind  regarding  "  the 
true  Catholic  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,"  and  as  there 
is  no  society  or  association  which 
applies  itself  to  this  work — a  work 
which  can  be  effectively  carried  on 
only  by  united  action — ^it  has  ap- 


peared to  us  that  the  time  has 
come  for  establishing  an  associa- 
tion, whose  work  it  shall  be  "  to 
conserve,  enunciate,  and  maintain 
in   the   Church,"    and  to   spread 
abroad  as  widely  as  possible,  fiill 
and  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  doctrines,  ritual,  and  polity 
of  the  Church  as  embodied  in  the 
Book    of    Common    Prayer,   &c. 
This,   then,   is   one   of  the  most 
clamant  reasons  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Church  Association; 
and  he  felt  assured  that  the  need 
of  such  an  association  would  soon 
be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  very 
many  who   at  present  were  op- 
posed to  it  from  gross  misappre- 
hension of  its  purpose  and  aims. 
It  has  also  been  imagined,  nay, 
asserted,  that  the  proposed  asso- 
ciation is  of  "  a  most  revolutionary 
character" — ^that  is  to   say,  that 
the  association  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish machinery  for  interfering  with 
the  Bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their 
proper    authority   and   functions. 
This,  again,  is  a  misconception  and 
misrepresentation  of  our  purposes 
and  intentions,  as  absurd  and  un- 
true as  the  former ;  for,  instead  of 
this,  the  association  trusts  that,  by 
combining   and  gathering   into  a 
focus  the  widely-diffused  but  hi- 
therto weakly  expressed   Church 
sentiment,  which  exists  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land, to  be  able,  in  some  degree, 
to  afford  moral  support,  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  means  of  guidance, 
to  the  Bishops  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  and  functions  as 
the  divinely-appointed   governors 
of  the  Church.     He  (the  Chair- 
man) did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pursue  this  subject  further,  as  the 
regular  formation  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  enunciation  of  its 
principles  in  the  rules  to  be  adopt- 
ed, would  speedily  dissipate  the 
misconceptions   which    might    at 
present  exist  as  to  its  real  pur- 
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poses  and  ends,  which  are  none 
other  than  the  maintenance,  ennn- 
ciation,  and  propagation  as  widely 
as  possible,  of  the  "  true  Catholic 
doctrine    and    principles    of    the 
Church." — An   address  from  the 
provisional    President,    G.    J.    R. 
Gordon,  yr.    of  Ellon,  was   then 
read  by  the    Secretary.     In  this 
address  Mr  Gordon  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  great  need  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation in  Scotland,  if  the  Chnrch 
is  ever  to  regain  her  rightful  posi- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  ignor- 
ance  which  so  widely  prevails  re- 
garding her   true   character   and 
claiins  is  ever  to  be  removed.     It 
is,  then,  he  said,  to  remedy  this 
great  fault  of  ignorance  that  our 
association  is  to  be  formed — that 
is  to  say,  to  place  the  Church  be- 
fore the  people  in  "  doctrine,  ritual, 
and  polity  "  —  whenever    oppor- 
tnnily  for  doing  so  occurs,  as  she 
really  is,  and  not  in  the  travestie 
that  she  has  "been  condemned,  by 
Ignorance  of  her  true  principles,  in 
these  important  respects  to  wear. 
;-The  necessity  for  this  is  evident, 
if  the  Church  is  not  to  be  made  to 
abdicate  her  true  place  and  eternal 
rights.     Hitherto   we   have   been 
content  to  consider  ourselves  as  a 
barely  tolerated  body,   and  have 
submitted  to  the  denomination  and 
the  status  of  a  mere  sect,  as  is 
proved  by  nothing  more   clearly 
than  by  the  hitherto  almost  uni- 
versal designation    of    "chapel" 
^-pplied  to  our  churches,  equally 
^ith  the  plsMjes  of  worship  of  Pro- 
testant sectarians  and  Roman  Ca- 
"iolic  schismatics.     It  is  time  we 
should  emerge  from  this  false  and 
^worthy  position,  and  assert  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
hc  Church ;  and  in  order   to   do 
this  in  Scotland,  it  is  necessary,  as 
elsewhere — as  in  England,  for  in- 
stance—that  Catholics  should  unite 
^d  associate  themselves  to  do  the 
^ork  which    the    Church's    own 


peaceful  character  and  worldly  po- 
verty forbid  her  to  undertake.  It 
has  been  said  we  are  too  small  a 
body  for  the  successful  working  of 
that  machinery  which  answers  so 
well  in  England,  and  that  if  some- 
thing must  be  done,  a  Northern 
Branch  of  the  English  Church 
Union  would  be  preferable  to  an 
independent  association  which  we 
are  now  occupied  in  founding.  In 
answer  to  this  reasoning,  I  would 
urge  that,  admitting  the  fewness  of 
our  numbers,  that  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, an  additional  reason  for  our 
associating  ourselves  for  our  mu- 
tual defence,  and  that  the  idea  of 
a  Northern  Branch  of  the  English 
Church  Union  has  been  already 
tried  in  this  city,  and  has  failed. 
Our  motto,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  that  of  another  association  in 
the  South,  which  began  from  as 
modest  and  seemingly  hopeless  an 
origin  as  our  own,  but  which  has 
grown  to  occupy  a  place  of  the 
highest  consideration,  and  now  in- 
fluences the  whole  wonderful  ec- 
clesiological  movement  of  these 
kingdoms — the  encouraging  motto 
I  mean,  "  Surge  igitur  et  fac,  et 
erit  DomiQus  tecum." — The  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  above  is  a  very 
brief  abstract,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  minutes.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  office-bearers  and  the 
general  committee  for  the  present 
year.  A  list  of  these,  together 
with  the  code  of  rules  adopted  for 
the  management  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
immediate  circulation.  Upwards 
of  forty  members  were  enrolled ; 
and  as  several  ladies  had  written 
to  the  Secretary  requesting  to  be 
admitted  as  members,  it  was  re- 
solved, after  due  consideration,  to 
admit  ladies  as  Associates,  and  to 
utilise  their  services  in  the  way 
that  is  done  in  several  similar 
Church  associations  in  England. 
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DiooBSB  CF  Glasgow  and  Gallo- 
way. 

The  annual  Christmas  presenta- 
tion of  prizes  to  Sunday  scholars, 
in  connection  with  the  Church 
here,  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  31st  ultimo,  and  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  the  usual 
distribution  to  deserving  poor,  of 
provisions,  coal,  money,  &o, — KiU 
mamock  Standard^  January  7, 
1865. 

Christmas  Decorations  at  Kil- 
marnock. —  Holt  Trinity  Church. 
— The  decorations  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Winton  Place,  are  chaste, 
elegant,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
edifice  and  the  occasion.  The  taste 
displayed  in  all  the  devices  is 
most  refined,  and  the  admiration 
which  was  bestowed  on  them 
proved  a  higher  and  more  grace- 
ful compliment  than  our  poor  pen 
could  pay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penny, 
under  whose  supervision  they  were 
made,  and  who  drew  the  plan  of 
the  whole  embellishments.  The 
tout  ensemble  of  the  church  viewed 
from  the  organ  gallery,  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  beauteous.  We  wiU 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a 
general  idea  of  the  fairy-like  garni- 
ture with  which  the  walls  of  Win- 
ton  Place  H.  T.  Church  were  cloth- 
ed. Entering  the  door,  immedi- 
ately opposite  on  the  south  side, 
is  an  illuminated  text  "  His  name 
shall  be  called  Jesus,"  suitably 
embellished  with  holly  devices. 
On  the  centre  panel  of  the  waU  is 
a  beautiful  tinted  and  gilt  mono- 
gram I.  H.  S.  with  cross,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  prettily  cut  crown. 
Above  this  is  a  handsome  ever- 
green double  triangle,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  circular 
devices  and  evergreens  and  holly. 
Over  the  vestry  door  is  a  scroll 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 
and  the  rest  of  the  south  wall  is 
most  tastefdlly  covered  with  ever- 


green devices,  star  shaped,  tri- 
angular, circular,  and  cruciform. 
Over  the  reading  desk — ^which  by 
the  way,  is  a  recent  erection,  and 
a  most  elegant  piece  of  workman- 
ship, beautifully  carved  in  oak — ^is 
another  illuminated  scroll  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh, "  with 
numerous  ornamental  figures  in 
holly  about  and  around  it.  Cor- 
responding to  these,  and  over  the 
pulpit  is  the  scroU  "  God  of  God, 
light  of  light."  Down  the  north 
side  are  every  variety  of  device,  in 
every  variety  of  evergreen,  relieved 
by  the  following  illuminated  scrolls 
— "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  Pavid," 
"  The  Prince  of  Peace."  On  the 
centre  wall  is  another  beautifiil 
monogram  in  pink  and  gold — 
I.  H.  S.  The  whole  of  the  chancel 
is  profusely  wreathed.  The  east 
window,  the  main  arch,  the  pulpit 
and  lectern,  and  the  whole  of  ike 
windows  are  gracefully  hung  with 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  nicely  re- 
lieved with  the  pretty  red  berries 
of  the  holly.  On  either  side  of  the 
east  window  is  richly  decorated 
trellis  work.  Turning  to  the 
organ  gallery,  the  visitor  is  struck 
with  the  tastefal  manner  in  which 
it  is  garlanded,  as  also  with  the 
scroll —  "  Glory  to  the  new-born 
King."  On  either  side  of  the  west 
window  are  the  texts,  "  Unto  us  a 
child  is  bom,"  and  "Ulito  us  a 
son  is  given."  The  pillars  sup- 
porting the  gallery  are  wreathed 
with  evergreens,  and  the  font  is 
chastely  decorated  and  surmounted 
with  the  holly  crown.  The  church 
should  be  visited  by  all  oxir  read- 
ers who  love  the  beautiful  in  dec- 
orative art,  and  we  can  say  that  it 
has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired, 
— Kihaamoch  Post,  December  31, 
1864 

Christmas  Decoeations.— In 
Glasgow  all  the  churches  are  now 
decorated  at  Christmas  ;  and  from 
the  crowds  which  attend  them  on 
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Christmas-Day,  it  would  seem  that 
much  interest  is  felt  in  the  decora- 
tions by  the  commnnity  at  large. 
With  one  exception,  the  Glasgow 
Churches  are  not  well  suited  for 
such  displays ;  yet  much  taste  has 
been  shewn,  and  the  general  effect 
is  excellent. — At  St.  Andrew's — 
the  oldest  of  them — the  most  pro- 
minent feature  is  the  altar.  The 
pillars  are  wreathed,  and  there  are 
Bomegood  devices. — ^AtSt.  Mary's, 
besides  very  tastefal  wreathing  of 
the  pillars,  font,  &c.,  there  are  at 
the  east  end  three  scrolls  bordered 
with  hoUy ;  that  in  the  centre,  im- 
mediately above  the  altar,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Immanuel,  Grod 
with  us,"  and  surmounting  a  beau- 
^  large  cross  of  red  berries ; 
while  the  other  two  (one  on  each 
side),  have  the  inscriptions,  "  The 
child  Jesus,"  and  "The  Son  of 
Grod."— At  Christchurch,  the  de- 
corations are  effective,  though  there 
IS  less  to  caJLl  for  special  remark. — 
But  at  St.  John's,  where  the 
Architecture  admits  of  more  ec- 
clesiastical harmony  in  such  things, 
fiill  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  In 
particular,  a  very  beautifiil  rood 
screen  deserves  notice,  while  the 
font,  the  pulpit,  and  the  pillars  are 
all  admirably  decorated. — ^At  the 
East  End,  the  devices  are  also  very 
good.-— On  the  27th  and  28th 
December,  the  children  attending 
St.  Mary's  Sunday  Schools  were 
entertained  at  two  Christmas 
Festivals,  the  one  held  in  the 
large  schoolroom  of  the  "  Bishop's 
School,"  the  other  at  the  Infant 
School  in  the  Cowcaddens ;  at  the 
former,  there  were  also  present 
about  60  children  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  Bedford  Street,  on  the 
south  side,  taught  by  members  of 


the  Church  Institute.  There  was 
some  excellent  music,  consisting  of 
Christmas  carols  and  glees ;  a 
great  entertainment  was  afforded 
by  a  magic  lantern,  shewn  with  . 
great  kindness  by  Mr.  Law  and 
Mr.  EobertM'Ewen.  The  second 
day's  feast  was  reserved  for  the 
youngest  children,  under  seven 
years  of  age,  for  whom  a  magnifi- 
cent Christmas  tree  had  been  pro- 
vided, laden  with  suitable  presents. 
On  both  occasions  the  children 
were  addressed  by  the  Incumbent. 
St.  Mary's,  Glasgow. — On  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow held  an  Ordination  in  this 
Church,  when  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Richardson  (formerly  a  student  of 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond),  who 
has  been  Curate  of  St.  Mary's  for 
the  last  eighteen  months,  was  or- 
dained Priest.  Morning  Prayer 
was  read  by  the  Incumbent,  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Oldham,  M.A.,  and  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bis- 
hop, who  was  afterwards  assisted 
by  the  Dean  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  by  the  Dean  and  the 
other  clergy  present,  in  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  A  special  interest 
attached  to  this  ordination,  from 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Richardson's  being 
the  first  gentleman  ordained  Priest 
in  Scotland,  since  the  passing  of 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  the  Scottish  Disabilities  were 
removed.  The  same  gentleman, 
who,  last  year  sent  £100  to  the 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  to  be 
spent  in  Christmas  gifts  to  the 
poor,  again  this  Christmas  sent 
the  same  sum  to  him  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  out  of  his  bounty, 
about  160  poor  families  received 
presents  of  coals,  blankets,  flannel, 
tea,  and  Christmas  dinners. 
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COESESFONDENGE. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE   BC0TTI8H   OUAKDIA.N. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  request  the  insertion  in  next  month's  Guardian,  of  a  contra- 
diction of  a  statement  in  your  last  number  to  the  e£fect  that  while,  this  year,  "  the 
Church  Society's  maximum  grant  has  been  £65,  every  incumbent  has  received  a  grant, 
whose  stipend,  irrespective  of  a  parsonage,  did  not  amount  to  £120."  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  one  incumbent,  without  a  parsonage,  and  whose  stipend,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  between  £20  and  £30,  has  been  re- 
fused even  a  farthing  of  assistance  from  the  Society ;  and  this,  notwithstandiQg  that 
his  congregation  has  lost  by  its  contributions  to  the  Society's  funds  within  the  pa^ 
twelve  months,  between  £9  and  £10. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Januart/  9,  1866.  A  LAYMAN. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

SYNOD  OF  GLASGOW  AND  GALLOWAY. 

The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hay  as  a  commentary  upon  a 
report  of  the  Glasgow  Synod  supplied  to  us  by  our  cotemporary,  the 
Glasgow  Herald.  As  our  cotemporary  admitted  a  similar  letter  into  its 
columns,  we  allow  Mr  Hay  to  give  his  commentary,  with  the  xmder- 
standing  that  no  further  communications  will  be  made  to  us  upon  it. 
—[Ed.  8.  G.-] 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  above  Synod  in  the  October  number  of  the  Scottish 
Guardian,  there  is  an  ex  parte  statement  of  a  certain  matter,  which  was  expressly  de- 
clared at  the  Synod  to  be  private.  As  this  public  report  of  a  private  matter  does  not 
tell  the  "whole  truth,"  and  therefore  does  not  tell  the  truth,  I  beg  to  supply  the 
omission.  Without  my  consent,  the  matter  could  not  have  been  discussed  at  all  in 
Synod ;  but  at  the  earnest  private  entreaty  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Flemyng,  I  allowed  him  to 
make  in  my  name  the  following  statement,  written  by  himself: — "It  having  been 
stated  to  me  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  that  the  language  and 
tone  of  some  pamphlets  recently  published  by  me  are  unjustifiable  as  used  by  a  pres- 
byter towards  his  bishop ;  that  whilst  I  decline  to  make  any  allusion  to  these  docu- 
ments themselves,  their  contents,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  led  to  write 
an^  publish  them,  and  perfectly  independent  of  the  consideration  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  case  itself ;  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  these  pamphlets,  without  in  any 
way  (by  so  doing),  prejudicing  my  own  position  in  the  grievance  under  which  I  con- 
sider myself  now  placed."  Along  with  this  statement,  and  in  consequence  of  what 
had  previously  passed  between  us,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Flemyng  the  following  memoran- 
dum of  what  I  claimed  as  my  due,  and  of  what  I  would  be  satisfied  with  as  an  ad- 
justment of  the  dispute  between  myself  and  the  bishop,  viz, — "  1.  Payment  of  balance 
of  minimum  stipend  for  the  years  1863  and  1864;  2.  School-building  grant  of  £75 
from  the  Church  Society  as  soon  as  its  funds  will  allow  it.'*  The  foregoing  facts  will 
shed  a  new  light  on  the  Scottish  GuardiarCs  report  of  the  matter. 

What  the  Scottish  Guardian  says  about  "  any  steps  which  the  Bishop  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  take  in  his  judicial  capacity"  is  new  to  me.  Sitting  at  the  distance 
at  which  I  sat,  and  closely  engaged  almost  the  whole  time  listening  to,  and  weighing 
the  joint  urgirgs  of  three  or  four  clergymen  who  sat  near  me,  the  reference  to  judi- 
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cial  steps  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  may  have  been  made  as  your  report  puts  it,  with- 
out my  obserring  it :  but  I  certainly  understood  that  /  was  the  party  who  was  sup- 
posed (and  rightly  supposed),  to  be  about  to  resort  to  legal  measures  against  the 
bishop,  and  that  the  bishop  wished  only  to  reserve  his  rights  (sic)  against  that  contin- 
gency. In  the  face  of  a  threatened  prosecution,  the  withdrawal  of  the  pamphlets 
would  be  the  act  of  a  writer  who  stated  what  he  knew  not  to  be  the  fact,  and  as  I 
decline  to  lie  under  such  an  imputation,  and  have  published  in  these  pamphlets  only 
the  simple  truth,  I  here  publicly  announce  that  so  long  as  anything  is  said  in  the 
Scottish  Guardian  or  elsewhere  about  "judicial  steps,"  (the  phrase  ^^is  not  mine),  on 
the  part  of  the  bishop,  I  will  not  withdraw  the  pamphlets  in  question. — I  am,  &c., 

WILLIAM  HAY. 
Parsonage,  Baillieston,  2Sth  December,  1864. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  2d  Sept. : — 
"The  report  to  whicli  Mr  Hay  refers  is  an  abbreviated,  bnt  not  an 
«!  farf^  one.  Our  reporter  stated  that  it  was  intimated,  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Hay,  that  he  *  was  willing  to  withdraw  certain  pampblets,'  and  this 
is  not  denied  by  Mr  Hay  himself.  The  remainder  of  the  report  on  this 
subject  consists  of  the  resolution  to  wHcb  the  Synod  came,  and  which 
Mr  Hay  comments  upon,  as  if  the  language  was  ours.  Mr  Hay  has  no 
right  to  declare  the  proceedings  to  have  been  of  a  private  nature.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  took  place  in  open  court,  and  the  court  itself  issued 
no  iojunctions  regarding  them.  We  insert  Mr  Hay's  letter,  therefore, 
not  because  he  has  any  right  to  claim  its  insertion,  but  merely  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  indulgence  on  our  part." 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE   SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Dbab  Snt,— At  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Society  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was 
my  mtention  as  a  memher,  to  have  requested  the  record  of  my  protest  against  the 
grant  of  £35  for  stipend  aid  made  to  Blairgowrie,  hy  the  "  Committee  on  Claims ; " 
but  a  Lay  ftiend  thought  it  hotter  not  to  delay  the  proceedings  of  a  general  meeting 
by  doing  so. 

I  have  now  to  record  my  protest  through  your  columns,  to  the  Church  at  large, 
against  this  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  of  the  Church  Society  is  therehy 
misapplied,  and  a  strain  caused  to  meet  this  case,  on  Rule  IV.,  S.  1  of  the  Society, 
and  on  Canon  XI.,  II.,  on  which  that  Rule  is  hased. 

Blairgowrie  is  a  Charge  which  cannot  he  characferized  as  one  **  struggling  with 
pecuniary  difficulties.*'  The  Incumhent  livea  ahsent  therefrom — 7  mUes  distant — and 
is  occupied  from  the  Monday  morning  until  the  Saturday,  taking  a  part  in  the  duties 
of  a  large  and  lucrative  private  Boarding  Educational  Estahlishment. 

The  very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay  did  not  labour  hard,  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
to  get  up  the  Church  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  charsres  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  that  of  Blairgowrie ;  and  his  **  Earnest  Appeal "  of  last  year  was  not  made, 
in  my  hnmhle  opinion,  to  encourage  and  aid  absenteeism  in  any  of  our  charges. 

As  to  the  Episcopal  Government  of  this  and  other  like  cases,  I  have  no  right  to 
enter  upon,  whatever  my  private  opinion  as  a  Layman  may  be. 

Now  that  our  Civil  Disabilities  are  removed,  and  the  Clergy  left  with  full  liberty 
of  action,  both  they  and  the   Laity  must,  henceforth,  recognize   the  Missionary 
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position  and  the  Missionary  duties  of  the  Church  in  Scotland;  the  one,  in  the  'spirit 
of  the  responsibilitiea  attaching  to  their  Ordination  Vows ;  the  other  as  called  upon  to 
support  and  advance  the  Church  as  being  the  "  Pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  Truth." 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  "  Witness  of  the  Church,"  in  this  country,  can  be 
confined  to  a  mere  cold  and  formal  Sunday  service.  This  deadened  mode  of  work- 
ing the  Church,  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  earnest  portion  of  the  Laity— onward  pro- 
gress, and  real  clerical  work,  must  now  be  the  motto— and  the  day  also  has  gone  by 
when  those  of  our  earnest  and  working  Clergy,  will  continue,  calddy,  to  be  chilled 
and  disheartened  in  their  desire  to  gather  together  our  poorer  members,  and  many 
more  who  desire  to  come  with  them— by  Laymen  replying  to  such  appeals,  that 
"  they  do  not  want  the  Poor ! " 

Both  Clergy  and  Laity  have,  therefore,  duties  laid  upon  them  at  thopresent  day, 
such  as  they  have  cot  had  for  many  generations. 

More,  much  more,  is  required  and  expected  from  our  clergy,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  present  general  aspect  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling  around  us.  Much  more,  therefore,  is  required  of  the  laity,  as 
a  duty  in  these  circumstances,  to  aid  in  the  work  laid  upon  the  Church.  The  full 
fiupport  and  sympathy  of  that  class  iviU  be  given  them.  "  In  unity  and  in  strength  " 
only  can  she  ever  make  her  influence  felt  Then  only,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel of  her  Master,  will  she  really  meet  those  duties,  those  responsibilities  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God— if  there  are  "  signs  in  the  times"— are  evidently  being  cast 
upon  her. 

Therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  I  "  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within 
thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace  & 
within  thee.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good."— I 
am,  &c.,  -VVm.  G.  DON. 

St.  Margaret's,  Broughty-Ferry, 
22d  JDecember,  1864. 


THE  FINANCE  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

January  12,  1865. 

Sir,— I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think  our  friends  in  the  provinces  are  not  a 
little  unreasonable  in  passing  such  severe  and  indiscriminate  censure  upon  their 
friends  in  Edinburgh  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Committee  upon  Claims.  Mr 
Jamieson  and  Mr  James  Stewart  are  the  individuals  selected  in  especial  for  attack  and 
denunciation.  Now,  I  think  Mr  Jamieson  and  Mr  James  Stewart  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  from  the  church — men  of  business,  whose  time  is  money  who  have 
raised  themselves  by  their  own  talents  to  a  high  and  honourable  position  in  life  and 
have  bestowed  an  amount  of  labour  upon  the  work  of  the  Church  which  would  put 
many  of  the  complainants  to  shame.  Nor  do  T  see  that  they  are  to  blame.  The  Com- 
mittee upon  Claims  were  selected  from  each  of  the  dioceses ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  real  blame  lies  with  the  provinces  themselves— that  they  did  not  give  their 
representatives  sufficiently  definite  instructions.  It  was  the  Committee  upon  Claims 
that  decided  all  matters. 

But,  then,  it  is  said,  '*  W^  were  told  we  were  a  set  of  country  boobies,  and  that 
we  understood  nothing  of  accounting— that  it  was  an  accountant's  question,  and  had 
better  leave  to  us  to  settle,  and  not  take  up  our  time  with  unnecessary  discussions." 
Well,  then,  we  say,  if  this  be  the  case— which  we  by  no  means  grant— if  the  Commit- 
tee upon  Claims  submitted  to  such  treatment,  they  deserved  all  they  got.    If  a  man 
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will  not  stand  np  for  his  own  as  a  man,  he  deserves  to  lose  it.  But  the  real  truth  is, 
that  the  provinces  were  to  blame  for  it  all.  They  delayed  transmitting  the  money 
till  within  two  days  of  the  15th  November — ^the  day  of  distribution ;  and  things  had 
to  be  settled  as  best  they  could. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  the  decisionB  are  all  defensible,  or  from  saying  that 
many  are  not  open  to  grave  exception,  more  especially  the  division  of  the  Bishops* 
incomes ;  but  I  think  Mr  Jamieson  deserves  g^eat  credit  for  having  prepared  such  a 
settlement  as  he  did,  and  made  such  few  mistakes. 

Bat  there  is  a  constitutional  remedy  for  all  our  grievances  provided  by  oar  oonsti- 
tation.  Our  Church  has  a  clear  right  to  manage  her  own  affairs  in  conformity  with  the 
win  of  the  majority.  The  course  is  not  to  grumble,  but  to  find  out  some  means  of 
putting  matters  right.  We  must  have  no  more  divisions  of  money  by  a  kind  of 
Kramble.  Our  money  matters,  at  any  rate,  must  be  managed  upon  the  regular 
principles  of  business. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  is  empowered  to  assemble  to  transact  bus!- 
Tim.  The  secretary  has  power  to  convene  a  meeting  of  general  committee.  At  a 
month's  notice,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  can  be  held  on  the  requisition  of  ten 
loembers.  All  these  are  the  constitutional  modes  of  dealing  with  grave  emergencies, 
uid  it  appears  to  us  very  expedient  that  some  of  these  courses  bhould  be  taken  to 
deal  with  a  grave  crisis  such  as  we  have  entered  upon. 

The  beginning  of  everything  is  always  the  hardest  part  of  the  struggle.  The 
movement  in  1864  has  undoubtedly  made  a  great  stride.  We  have  entered  upon  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  our  Church.  The  old  machinery  has  become  ill-adapted 
for  the  new  state  of  things.  What  answered  well  in  1838  does  not  work  well  in  1865. 
By  caution,  patience,  good  temper,  and  perseverance,  all  the  obstacles  will  be  by 
degrees  overcome.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  scheme  is  very  much 
experimental.  It  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  that  some  alterations  such  as 
t^ese  should  be  made :  That  the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  claims  should  not  be  held 
immediately  after  the  session  of  the  Committee  upon  Claims ;  that  ample  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  General  Committee  to  have  information  upon  each  case ;  that  each 
grievance  should  be  heard  and  decided  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  that  representatives 
of  the  press  should  be  pr^ent.  Then,  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  a  permanent  executive  should  be  appointed.  A  Standing  Committee,  ''being 
members  of  General  Committee  residing  in  or  near  Edinburgh,"  is  too  indefinite  a 
body.  The  popular  notion  of  our  being  a  "  hole  and  comer  **  affair  would  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  publicity  of  our  actings. 

What  other  religions  bodies  in  this  country  take  a  fortnight  to  settle,  we  huddle 
over  in  a  few  hours  by  a  kind  of  scramble ;  and  often  scant  justice  is  done.  The 
present  movement  has  been  a  movement  made  by  the  press.  Everything  now  must 
be  open  and  above  board.  Our  whole  position  aa  a  religious  community  is  at  present 
provisional.  We  are  only  recovering  by  slow  degrees  from  the  penal  laws.  It  is  far 
better  our  progress  should  be  gradual  and  under  the  eye  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  concealing  our  faults,  or  glossing  over  our  errors.  It  is  only  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  press  and  by  kindly  co-operation  that  wo  can,  animated  as  we  are  by 
the  thought  that  we  are  doing  a  work  of  God,  direct  our  onward  course,  following 
in  the  paths  of  the  constitution  and  in  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Church.  If  mistaken  decisions  have  been  lately  passed,  all  we  can  say  is,  we  have 
done  our  best.  We  are  willing  to  be  instructed  for  the  future ;  but  I  do  not  think 
Mr  James  Stewart  and  Mr  Jamieson  should  be  censured  for  what  all  of  us  are  re- 
sponsible, always  supposing  we  have  erred  at  all. — I  am,  &o. 

Hugh  Scott,  of  Gala. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


"  On  Shakspeare's  Knowledge  and 
Use  of  the  Bible."  By  Charles 
Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  Second  Edition 
Enlarged. 

In  our  number  for  June,  we  reviewed 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  work  then  recently 
published.  It  has  since,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
labour  of  the  Bishop  has  obviously  been 
a  labour  of  love,  and  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated accordingly.  In  his  preface  he 
quotes  a  well-known  saying  of  one  of  the 
best  of  English  Prelates — Archbishop 
Sharp  of  York— regarding  Shakspeare 
and  the  Bible.  Few  beyond  the  dis- 
ciples of  one  narrow  school  will  now  be 
disposed  to  question  the  aptness  of  the 
Archbishop's  dictum,  or  the  propriety 
of  the  Bishop's  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  a  work  like  the  present.  Every 
judicious  critic  will  admit  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  passages  in  Shakspeare's 
writings,  which  he  would  fain  blot  out, 
but  the  geneial  scope  and  tendency  of 
these  writings  are  beneficial  in  their  re- 


ligious, moral,  and  political  aspect.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  contrast  him  in  this 
respect  with  authors  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter, such  as  a  papular  poet  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  who  debased*great  powers 
by  systematically  devoting  them  to  the 
depreciation  of  every  thing  which  Chris- 
tians and  Englishmen  hold  dear.  Let 
him  be  compared  with  one  who  undouht- 
edly  as  a  poet  ranks  next  to  him.  No 
one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Church,  and  who 
is  attached  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  English  monarchy  is  founded,  will 
have  any  hesitation  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Shakspeare,  not  Milton, 
is  the  great  religious  poet  of  our  country. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  worthily  dis- 
charged an  agreeable  duty  by  pointing 
out  not  onl^  the  similarities  of  thought 
and  expression  in  Shakspeare  and  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  not  only 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
and  language  of  the  Sacred  Book,  but 
also  the  influence  of  that  Book  in  form- 
ing the  whole  mental  character,  and 
moulding  the  opinions  of  the  poet. 


OuB  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that'the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews' 
Charge,  which  appeared  in  our  number  for  October  last,  is  being  translated  into 
Welsh  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ^  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  with  a  view  to  its  circulation  among  Dissenters  in  the  Principahty. 
With  this  fact  before  us,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  what  is  being  done  among  ourselm 
to  secure  the  publication,  or  even  to  assist  the  diffusion  of  the  same  and  simiLir 
appeals  in  the  country  for  which  they  were  primarily  designed,  and  in  which  they 
are  certainly  most  needed.  With  stipends  such  as  we  are  still  content  to  offer  to 
our  Bishops  and  Clergy,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  themselves  should  do  more 
than  furnish  the  suitable  material  for  distribution,  in  order  to  remove  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  to  vindicate  our  Church's  position  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
And  are  the  laity  to  suffer  that  material  so  provided  shall  be  made  available  in  Wales 
and  not  in  Scotland  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  own  publication  of  the  Bishop's 
Charge,  though  it  secured  for  it  a  general  circulation  among  our  own  people,  is  quite 
insufficient,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  a  complete  and  permanent 
shape.  But  we  refer  to  that  Charge  simply  as  an  example,  and  in  order  to  enforce 
the  suggestion  which  we  desire  to  make.  It  is  high  time  that  a  fund  should  be 
raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  publication,  and  still  more  the  circula- 
tion, of  Tracts  and  Books,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  others  have  made 
ready  to  our  hands.  Nor  need  we  now  be  afraid  of  giving  offence  by  such  a  step. 
There  is  happily  in  many  quarters  at  the  present  time  a  great  desire  to  receive  sound 
information  upon  Church  matters— a  much  greater  desire  (be  it  said  to  our  shame) 
than  we  have  shown  to  give  it.  And  there  are  other  questions  besides  those  of 
Church  government  which  are  pressing  to  be  dealt  with — for  instance,  the  great 
question  of  Liturgical  worship,  the  question  of  Confirmation,  and  questions  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  both  before  and  since  the  Keformation. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Scottish  Guardian" 


THE 

SCOTTISH   GUARDIAN. 


MARCH,    186  5. 


"We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  within  the 
last  few  days  the  Primus,  as  President  of  the  Church  Society,  has 
had  an  interview  in  Edinburgh  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Funds,  many  of  whom  were  also  members  of  the  late  Committee 
on  Claims. 

The  Primus,  we  are  informed,  was  induced  to  seek  this  inter- 
view in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  felt  and 
expressed  in  many  quarters  at  the  way  in  which  the  Funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  towards  Endowment  had  been  dis- 
posed of  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Committee.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Primus  to  make 
known  to  the  Society  the  result  of  his  conference  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Funds,  and  he  hopes  the  explanation  which  will  be  in 
his  power  to  offer  may  prove  satisfactory,  and  may  tend  to  remove 
the  misgivings  which  the  late  distribution  may  have  created  in  the 
minds  of  any  members  of  the  Society. 


THE    BUTESHIEE    ELECTION. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Boyle  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  county  of  Bute, 
will,  we  feel  assured,  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  Churchmen. 

As  the  organ  of  the  Chm-ch  in  Scotland,  we  profess  to  hold  no 
political  opinions ;  and  we  have  only  deviated  from  our  usual  course, 
in  recording  in  our  columns  the  various  accounts  of  the  political 
contest  in  Bute,  to  show  our  respect  for  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
more  sacrifices  for  our  Church  than  any  other  man  within  its  pale. 
We  say  this  guardedly,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  facts. 

VOL.  n. — ^NO.  xiv.  6 
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The  very  "pronounced'*  and  bold  line  he  has  throughout 
taken,  angured  ill  for  his  success  in  the  old  head-qaarters  of  the 
Covenant  In  the  Isle  of  Cumbrae,  one  would  have  expected  not 
six  votes  would  have  been  recorded,  with  the  College  before  the 
public.  With  his  characteristic  boldness,  he  avowed  his  religions 
opinions  upon  the  hustings  and  the  public  hall ;  and  so  far  from  this 
affecting  his  return,  we  had  him  returned  by  a  larger  majority  than 
his  Presbyterian  predecessor. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  all,  was  the  poll  at  Cumbrae; 
we  find  it  standing  73  in  favour,  and  eight  against  I 

Such  facts  are  worthy  of  record.  They  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  Presbyterians  of  Bute,  Cumbrae,  and  Arran.  It  was  a  cheering 
sign  to  see  Presbyterian  Ministers,  both  of  the  Established  Church 
and  Free  Church,  accompanied  by  their  elders,  escorting  him  to 
the  hustings,  and  recording  their  votes  for  him  along  with  good  old 
Dean  Hood. 

It  is  a  moral  lesson  to  other  members,  whether  of  the  Liberal 
or  Conservative  parties,  that  the  people  honour  a  man  for  sticking 
up  for  his  own  Church ;  and  the  &ct  of  no  one  having  answered  the 
letter-  of  Mr.  Cazenove  proves  very  clearly  the  absurdity  of  the 
charges  alledged  against  the  College. 


BUTESHIRE    BLBOTIOK 

Keyeb  before  has  party  feeling  ran  so  high^  or  shown  itself  more  bitterly 
in  Bothesay,  than  in  connection  with  the  present  election ;  arising,  nn- 
questionably,  from  the  introdnction  of  theological  questions  into  the 
arena  of  politics.  It  is  painfolly  apparent  that  the  contest  has  been  the 
means  of  creating  the  most  serions  heartburnings  in  some  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  even  of  breaking  up  friendships — ^for  the  time  at  least 
The  odimrv  theologicmn^  which  the  Free  Church  clergy  were  the  first  to 
stir,  has  produced  the  bitter  fruits  which  were  to  be  expected ;  and  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  a  body  which,  of  all  others, 
might  have  been  expected  to  devise  and  carry  out  ^'liberal  things,"  has 
in  some  instances  shown  the  grossest  spirit  of  illiberality.  The  shame- 
fid  treatment  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  M^ab,  the  senior  minister  of  the  IJ.P- 
congregation  in  Bothesay,  by  the  elders  and  managers,  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  phrensied  bigotry.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  waited  upon 
By  a  deputation  from  the  kirk-session  and  managers  of  his  church,  asking 
him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lament.    The  clergyman,  who  has  just  entered  the 
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fifty-first  year  of  his  ministry,  not  wishing  to  mix  himself  up  with  party 
politics,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  vote  for  either  of  the  candidates.    The 
deputation  were  very  angry  with  the  old  gentleman  for  attempting  to 
ex^cise  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  twitted  him  with  having 
accepted  a  ticket  for  the  hustings  on  Wednesday  from  Mr.  Boyle's 
sapporters.     To  such  a  height  has  the  rancour  of  these  persons  gone 
that  it  appears  they  are  hinting  at  the  resignation  of  their  pastor.     Mr. 
M'NaVs  re^al  to  be  coerced  is  the  more  annoying  to  Mr.  Lament's 
Mends,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  a  snm  of  £500  and  a  silver  salver,  besides  being  entertained  to 
dmu^  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  as  one 
good  torn  deserves  another,  he  would  vote  as  he  was  asked  on  this 
occasion.    The  Free  Church,  too,  are  indignant  at  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's daring  to  disobey.     On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  M*Nab  had  under- 
takea  to  preaeh  in  the  Gaelic  Free  Church,  but  the  congregation  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  the  aged  minister.     A  meeting  of  the 
members  was  beld  between  sermons,  and  a  person  was  sent  to  inform 
Mr.  M^ab  that  he  need  not  come  to  the  church,  as  he  would  not  be 
listened  to.     Mr.  M'Nab^we  need  scarcely  say,  took  the  hint  and  did 
not  go.    The  ccmgregation  met  in  the  afternoon,  and,  it  is  said,  held  a 
prayer  meeting.     The  mob  also  have  resented  the  poor  minister's  con- 
duct, for  the  large  window  over  the  pulpit  in  his  church  has  been  broken 
in  several  places ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  members  have  gone  to 
other  churches.     In  the  Eev.  Mr.  Balfour's  (Free)  congregation  the 
^irit  of  dissension  has  also  entered.     One  or  two  of  the  elders  thought 
proper  to  vote  for  Mr.  Boyle,  and  their  colleagues  have  taken  offence 
and  resigned.     Some  of  the  elders  in  the  Chapel  of  Ease  have  also  given 
np  their  offices  because  the  Bey.  Mr.  Scoular  voted  for  Mr.  Boyle.     On 
Sunday  forenoon,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Elder,  of  the  Free  Church,  made  reference, 
in  the  course  of  the  service,  to  the  events  of  the  week.     He  expressed 
himself  thankful  that  the  community  had  shown  such  a  measure  of 
stability  to  their  principles  ;  urged  upon  his  congregation  to  perform 
their  duty,  whether  public  or  private,  without  having  any  fear  of  man ;. 
to  bear  obloquy  and  trials — even  to  the  laying  down  of  their  lives — 
rather  than  forsake  their  principles  ;  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the 
commnnity  should  have  had  any  part  in  fttrthering  the  cause  of  evil ! 

This  (Monday)  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  bands  of 
mill-girls — ^bare-headed,  bare-armed,  and  in  some  cases  bare-footed— 
marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  stopping  at  the  shopd 
oC  some  of  Mr.  Boyle's  supporters,  and  hooting  and  hissing.  The  boySy 
who  have  all  along  been  much  better  behaved,  at  first  merely  looked  on,- 
and  took  no  part  in  the  disturbance.  Gradually  a  crowd  collected  in 
front  of  the  Bufce  Hotel  j  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Green- 
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ock,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Boyle's  yacht  Valetta^  the 
point  of  disembarkation  was  lined  with  the  rabble.  Mr.  Boyle  landed 
in  a  small  boat ;  and  he  was  received  at  the  quay  with  hooting,  groan- 
ing, hissing,  and  volleys  of  opprobrious  epithets.  A  passage  was  cleared 
throngh  the  centre  of  the  crowd  by  the  police,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  Mends,  made  his  way  to  tiie  hotel  without 
apparently  being  in  the  least  disconcerted.  He  was  followed  closely  by 
the  mob  until  he  entered  the  hotel.  The  mill-girls  continued  yelling, 
cheering,  hissing,  and  singing. 

Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Lamont,  accom- 
panied by  their  supporters,  lefb  the  hotel  for  the  hustings,  in  front  of 
which  the  crowd  speedily  assembled.  On  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Lamont 
making  their  appearance,  they  were  loudly  cheered  by  their  respectiYe 
supporters. 

Sheriff  Orr  came  forward  and  said — ^Electors  of  the  county  of  Bute, 
I  have  now  to  announce  to  you  the  result  of  the  contest  here  on  Friday 
last  for  the  honour  of  representing  you  in  Parliament.  The  state  of  ike 
poll  at  its  close  on  Friday  was  as  follows  : — ^At  Millport  there  were  73 
votes  for  Mr.  Boyle — (Cheers,  hisses,  and  groans) — and  8  votes  for  Mr. 
Lamont.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  At  Rothesay  there  were  116  votes  for 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  166  for  Mr.  Lamont ;  and  at  Arran  there  were  16  votes 
recorded  for  each  gentleman.  There  was  thus  a  majority  of  15  votes  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Boyle — (Hisses  and  cheers) — ^and  I  have  now  therefore 
to  declare  to  you  that  the  Honourable  Greorge  Frederick  Boyle  has  been 
duly  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Bute  in  this  present  Parliament 
(Cheers  and  hisses.)  Tour  member  now  will  probably  address  yon, 
and  I  request  you  wiU  give  him  that  hearing  to  which,  as  your  member, 
he  is  certainly  entitled.     (Hisses  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Boyle  then  commenced  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  be  heard  on 
account  of  the  noise  by  the  mob. 

The  Sheriff  then  stated  to  the  crowd  that  they  grossly  misinter- 
preted the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lamont  and  his  supporters  if  they  thought 
that  by  making  noise  they  gratified  them  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Lamont,  addressing  the  mob,  siedd — Gentlemen,  I  have  simply 
come  forward  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  decency  to  give  the 
honourable  member  a  fair  hearing.     (Cheers  and  hisses.) 

Mr.  Boyle  then  came  forward  and  said — Gentlemen  electors  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  I  appear  before  you  to-day  to  express  my  high  sense  of 
the  honour  which  a  majority  of  your  votes  has  conferred  upon  me  by  my 
election  as  representative  of  this  couniy.  My  own  is  the  third  election 
of  a  member  of  the  family  to  which  I  belong  to  sit  in  Ptoliament  for 
Buteshire.  (Hisses  and  cheers.)  1  desire  at  the  outset  to  express  my 
thanks  to  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  confidence,  and  my 
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eamest  liope  lihat  personal  and  friendly  interconrse  with  those  who  have 
withheld  it  will  do  much  to  reconcile  them  to  the  resnlt  of  the  polling 
day,  and  mitigate,  even  if  it  cannot  remove,  the  regret  which  they  very 
naturally  feel,  that  the  numbers  did  not  turn  the  other  way.     On  my 
part,  at  least,  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  to  efface  all  painM  recoUections 
of  the  contest,  and  in  all  my  interconrse  with  those  who  voted  against 
me,  as  well  as  with  those  who  voted  for  me,  to  act  as  member  for  the 
conniy,  and  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  one  section  within  it. 
(Hisses  and  cheers.)     Let  ns  meet  on  those  terms  so  long  as  I  continne 
to  be  yonr  member,   and  I  hold  yon  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding 
rational  and  friendly  interconrse  meanwhile,  to  vote  against  me  in  any 
fdtare  contest.     (Applanse.)   Having  entered  in  more  than  one  address 
upon  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  I  shall  to-day  confine  myself 
to  two  remarks,  which  I  commend  to  yonr  feivonrable  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  I  entirely  disclaim,  as  a  Conservative,  the  existence  of 
anj  such  compact  with  the  Lrish  members  as  was  referred  to  by  my 
honourable  opponent ;  and  if  yon  wish  the  same  sentiment  pnt  in  a 
more  practical  form,  I  shall  only  say  this,  that  any  division  list  for 
giying  effect  to  the  treaty  would  not  contain  the  name  of  the  member 
for  Bnteshire.     (Applanse.)     I  say  this  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
he  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fail  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party — 
a  support  which  would  entirely  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a  party  pay- 
ment.   The  next  remark  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  the  i3atroduction  of  the 
name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Qladstone,  as  his  friture 
ideal  Premier,  by  my  honourable  opponent,  gave  me  much  satisfaction, 
at  least  in  one  respect.     It  placed  on  a  sounder,  a  more  jnst  and  liberal 
footing,  one  of  the  questions  which,  however  irrelevant  to  practical 
politics,  has  caused  no  small  amount  of  heartburning  among  us.     If  the 
destinies  of  this  great  empire — ^if  the  appointment  of  the  bench  of 
English  bishops  can  rightly  be  confided  to  that  great  statesman — I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  why  religious  convictions,  substantially  the  same  as  his, 
should  be  held  to  incapacitate  a  private  member  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Gentlemen,  my  political  programme  is  before  yon 
in  my  address  and  in  my  speeches.     My  religious  faith  I  have  stated 
without  compromise,  without  concealment.     My  acts  and  my  words 
throughout  have  been  seen  as  though  I  had  been  within  my  own  grounds 
at  Cumbrae.    You  may  therefore  the  more  readily  believe  one  who  has 
not  moved  out  of  his  path  to  secure  a  vote,  or  said  a  word  against  any 
hody  of  Christians  in  order  to  catch  a  passing  cheer,  when  he  now  con- 
cludes by  assuring  you  that  in  all  political  questions  affecting  the 
established  and  non-established  communions  of  Scotland,  you  will  never 
realise  that  he  is  not  a  Presbyterian,  except  it  be  by  that  impartiality 
which  can  sympathise  with  both  because  personally  identified  with 
'^ther.    (Applause  and  hisses.) 
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MR  BUCKLE'S  ATTACK  UPON  SCOTLAND. 

MAifT  of  onr  readers  will,  on  the  first  glance  at  the  above  title,  be  in- 
clined to  regard  ns  as  persons  who  are  seeking  to  rekindle  the  embers 
of  a  contest  that  has  long  since  died  away.  Mr.  Buckle's  book,  it  may 
biB  nrged,  was  published  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  its  author  is 
no  longer  living.  Let,  then,  the  question  agitated  by  him  be  left  to 
idumber  in  obscurity. 

But  to  speak  thus,  is  to  assume  that  Mr.  Buckle's  writings,  and 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  are  becoming  obsolete.  Now,  as  re- 
gards the  two  volumes  composed  by  him,  we  must  remark,  that  the 
editions  at  present  lying  before  us,  bear  in  their  tdtle-patges  the  date  of 
1864.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  intercourse  with  men  of 
science  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  theories  of  Positivism  supported 
by  this  author  are  perishing.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  warmly  advo- 
cated in  many  quarters,  and,  we  regret  to  observe,  favoured  by  some  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments.  It  is  evidently  the  conviction  of  this  hd 
which  has  recently  led  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  lecture  and  to  write  upon 
the  subject.  We  are  so  often  compelled  to  express  our  grounds  of 
difference  from  this  noble  author,  that  we  have  a  real  pleasure  in  testi- 
fying to  the  great  excellence  and  value  of  his  recent  contributions  to 
"Good  Words,"  entitled  TAejBe^^?lo/iiaw.  It  seems  to  us  a  subject 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  intellect,  and  to  the  particular  kind  of  culture 
which  his  mind  has  received  from  others  or  has  acquired  for  itself. 

But  it  may  be  well,  before  we  proceed  any  ftirther,  to  consider  a 
few  of  those  samples  of  Mr.  Buckle's  reasonings  on  behalf  of  Positivism' 
We  will  take  three : — 1.  His  arguments  on  the  connexion  between  the 
xslimate  and  the  intellectual  produce  of  Italy.  2.  His  remarks  on  the 
xjonnexion  between  the  price  of  com  and  the  numbers  of  marriages  in  a 
given  year.     3.  His  views  on  the  question  of  race. 

1.  On  Italy,  Mr.  Buckle  makes  the  following  suggestions.  Here 
is  a  country  which  is  famous  for  its  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Snch 
phenomena  affect  the  imagination,  and  hence  we  see  that  Italy  is  tbe 
land  of  poets  and  of  painters  rather  than  men  of  science.  Not  that  it 
has  not  produced  these  last,  but  that  they  are,  out  of  all  comparison, 
few  in  number  when  compared  with  the  artists  and  composers  of  poetry. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  nature  upon  the  mind. 

Now,  to  pretend  that  climate  is  not  one  of  the  elements  that  tend 
to  form  national  character  would  be  absurd.  Nevertheless,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  objections  to  this  sweeping  generalisation  of  Hr. 
Buckle's  will  serve  to  show  how  haflty  and  xmtrustworthy  was  his  mode 
of  reasoning.     For,  firsUy,  although  it  is  true  that  Italy  is  volcanic,  and 
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has  suffered  from  yiolent  conyrilsiosis  of  the  soil,  yet — ^most  miluckilj 
for  Mr.  Bndde,  aa  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  pointed  out — ^the  yoloanoes 
and  earthquakes  have  had  their  hioine  in  the  south  of  the  peninsnlai 
wMe  the  great  poets  and  asrtifits  have  all  arisen  in  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  the  land«  Dante,  Tasso,  Baphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Beaio  Angdyico^  AriostOi  and,  in  modem  times,  Qiusti  and  Leo- 
pardi;  not  one  of  these  imaginatiye  intelleoto  was  formed  in  that 
Neapditan  distriet  wherein,  on  Mr.  Buckle's  theory,  th^  ought  to  have 
had  their  habitaiicmr  Secondly ^  his  assertion  concerning  the  number  of 
great  Italian  eaofcmts  is  simply  untrue.  Such  men  as  Galileo  and  Toni« 
celH— such  as  Yolta  and  GalYani — ^may  fairly  claim  to  rank  wi&  Italians 
greatest  artists  and  minstrels ;  and  if  we  descend  to  yotaries  of  poesy 
ttod  the  arts  of  a  second  and  third-rate  order,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
parallel  catalogue  of  scientific  celebrities.  Italy  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
ages  the  just  r^utation  of  possessing  the  first  school  of  medicine  in  the 
Forld.  On  Mr.  Buckle's  hypothesis  this  school  ought  to  have  flourished 
in  the  n(»rth  of  Italy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  existed  in  the  south  at 
Salerno ;  which  oiiy,  being  not  very  distant  firom  Vesuyius,  ought  to 
hare  nurtured  painters  and  cultivators  of  song  instead  of  physicians.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ^ow  that  Mr.  Buckle's  reasonings  concerning  Spain 
aire  about  equally  felicitous  But  through  lack  of  space  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  onward. 

2.  On  the  question  of  marriages,  Mr.  Buckle's  reasonings  are  tanta- 
mount  to  the  following  positions ; — "  Ton  ordinary  observers,"  he  would 
&m  nrge,  "  imagine  that  people  usually  get  married  in  consequence  of 
their  state  of  mutual  affection.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you  are  entirely 
mistaken :  the  number  of  marriages  occurring  in  Great  Britain  in  any 
given  year  depends,  not  upon  the  fact  of  men  and  women  fedling  in  love, 
bat  simply  and  solely  on  the  price  of  com.  Look  at  the  statistics  of 
the  case.  When  the  harvest  is  good  and  com  cheap,  marriages  are 
munerons ;  but  a  poor  crop,  and  consequent  dearth  of  grain,  makes  the 
prices  rise  and  the  number  of  matrimonial  unions  fall  off.  No  statisti- 
cal calculations  are  more  clear ;  no  proof  can  be  more  cogent. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Buckle's  acuteness, 
could  have  hoped  to  deceive  his  readers,  or  have  succeeded  in  deceiving 
^^imself,  by  such  transparent  sophistry  as  this,  unless  he  had  been 
strongly  and  hopelessly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 
He  has  confiised,  as  his  critics  immediately  pointed  out  to  him,  the  fact 
of  men  and  women  forming  a  mutual  affection  and  the  perfectly  dis- 
tinct &ct  of  their  consummatrng  that  affection  in  God's  holy  ordinance 
of  marriage.  He  gravely  assumes,  that  the  couples,  who  were  wedded 
^^  a  given  year,  of  necessity  first  fell  in  love  during  that  year.  Why 
we  must  all  be  aoquainted  with  cases  where  young  people  have  waited 
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two,  six,  or  even  ten  years,  engaged,  but  not  venturing  to  wed.  "  Bat 
at  any  rate,"  Mr.  Buckle  would  here  interpose,  "  the  majority  of  these 
prudent  pairs  did  ultimately  get  married  in  a  year  of  plenty."  Of  course 
they  did.  Between  a  good  harvest  and  a  bad  harvest  there  is  financially 
the  difference  to  Britain  of  not  less  than  two  millions  sterling.  In  such 
prosperity  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  become  (either  directly  or  in- 
directly) participants.  The  peer  finds  his  rents  coming  in  easily :  his 
tenants  do  not  beg  for  an  abatement  of  ten  or  fifbeen  per  cent ;  and  he 
intimates  to  one  of  his  younger  sons,  that  the  engagement  with  that  feir 
but  scantily-dowered  lady,  which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon,  now 
receives  his  sanction,  and  may  forthwith  blossom  into  matrimony.  The 
farmer  informs  his  daughter  that  the  preparations  for  her  long-deferred 
weddiQg  ijpL&j  now  commence  in  good  earnest,  as  he  can  this  year  spare 
something  wherewith  to  stock  the  little  farm  on  which  she  and  her 
betrothed  have  long  cast  their  yearning  looks.  The  incipient  trades- 
man discovers  that  money  is  easy,  that  the  local  bank  will  permit  him 
to  borrow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  that  he  may  safely  open  that 
little  shop  over  which  he  has  long,  in  thought  and  intention,  placed  a 
comely  mistress,  though  his  design  has  hitherto  remained  in  the  region 
of  dreamland.  Such  cases,  and  hundreds  of  a  like  character,  no  doubt, 
vastly  increase  the  list  of  wedded  couples.  But  these  people  did  not, 
as  Mr.  Buckle  absurdly  imagined,  have  their  afiections  aroused  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundant  harvest.  It  was  simply  that  such  abundance 
gave  them  the  means  of  realising  what  a  greatrpoet  has  called  their 

.     .    •    gentle  wishes  long  subdued — 
Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

3.  The  influence  of  race  is  a  patent  fact  to  any  who  have  been 
bom,  or  who  have  even  lived  for  some  time  in  Scotland.  Here  we  are 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  even  diflerent  families  and  clans  have  long 
been  noted  for  special  characteristics  ;  and  what  is  a  race,  but  a  family 
upon  a  larger  scale  ?  To  intimate  to  any  Scotchman  that  the  diflfer- 
ences  between  the  Bighlander  and  the  Lowlander  arise  solely  from 
"  climate,  food,  and  soil,"  and  are  totally  unconnected  with  blood, 
would  seem  an  absurdity.  That  such  a  sentiment  is  justifiable  is  evi- 
denced, we  think,  by  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewes,  a  writer 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Buckle  on  any  ground  of 
religious  J)rejudice  : — "  Unless  parents  transmitted  to  offspring  their 
organizations,  their  peculiarities,  and  excellencies,  there  would  be  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  breed  or  a  race.  The  cur  would  run  the  same  chance 
as  the  best  bred  dog  of  turning  out  valuable.  The  greyhound  might 
point,  and  the  cart-horse  win  the  Derby.     Daily  experience  tells  us 

that  this  is  impossible When  the  paternal  influence  is  not 

counteracted   (i.e.,  by  defects  on  the  mother^s  side)  we  see  it  trans 
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mitted.  Kenoe  iihe  common  remark,  "  talent  runs  in  families.*'  The 
proverbial  phrases,  "  VespntdesMortema/rta"  and  the  "  wit  of  the  Sheri- 
dans,"  imply  this  transmission  from  father  to  son.  Bernardo  Tasso 
was  a  considerable  poet,  and  his  son  Torqnato  Tasso  inherited  his  facul- 
ties, heightened  by  the  influence  of  the  mother.  The  two  Herschels, 
the  two  Cobnans,  the  Kemble  family,  and  the  Goleridges  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader ;  but  the  most  striking  example  known  to  ns  is  that 
of  the  &mily  whioh  boasted  Jean  Sebastian  Bach  as  the  culminating 
iUnstration  of  a  musical  genius,  which,  more  or  less,  was  distributed 
over  three  hundred  Bachs,  the  children  of  very  various  mothers."*  It  is 
a  carious  fact  that  Mr.  Buckle  lived  long  enough  to  suffer  from  the 
powers  of  a  recipient  of  that  "  hereditary  talent,"  which  he  denied. 
The  &natiGaI  and  foul-mouthed  attack  upon  Sir  John  Coleridge,  which 
Mr.  Buckle  contributed  to  FroLser^s  Magazine^  met  with  a  deservedly 
seyere  and  crushing  reply  from  the  pen  of  the  ex-Judge's  son,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Coleridge. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  instances  of  the  faultinesB 
of  this  author's  mode  of  speculation,  do  not  directly  touch  the  question 
whether  he  was  fair  or  unfair  towards  Scotland,  though  they  render  it 
probable  that  a  mind  so  prejudiced  on  some  points,  would  not  be  found 
to  have  remained  unprejudiced  upon  others.  How  much  can  be  gained 
on  these  points  at  issue,  from  the  replies  to  Mr.  Buckle's  attack  on 
Scotland  ?  "We  fear  not  very  much.  "We  may  have  been  unfortunate  ; 
hut  we  have  only  met  with  two  replies  that  arrested  our  attention ;  and 
of  these,  one  £uls  us  at  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  problem.  The 
two  to  which  we  refer  are  the  set  of  papers  by  Professor  Masson  in  the 
third  volume  of  Ma/miUkm^s  Magazine^  and  the  critique  in  the  North 
British  Beview, 

Mr.  Masson's  papers  display  great  abiliiy,  courage,  and  good 
humonr,  TTia  summary  of  the  leading  questions  in  course  of  ventila- 
tion, is  certainly  not  deficient  in  liveliness.  We  can  only  find  room  for 
a  part  of  it : — "  How  much  of  the  good  and  how  much  of  the  bad  in  the 
Scottish  mind,  has  been  caused  by  the  Scottish  theology ;  whether  al- 
most every  really  eminent  Scotchman  for  a  century  past  has  not  been 
a  recreant  from  the  Eirk  ;  whether  there  is  or  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
free  thought,  except  profoundly  under  the  rose,  within  six  miles  of  Dr. 
Candlish ;  and  whether,  in  all  the  earth,  there  is  such  another  city  as 
Glasgow  for  the  theological  use  of  sulphur,  combined  with  the  physio- 
logical use  of  alcohol."  But  though  we  learn  much  from  the  Professor's 
articles,  we  do  not  obtain  a  distinct  reply  to  any  of  the  above  demands. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  do  not  seem  to  bring  down  the  history 
much  later  than  1637.t    Now  the  questions  mooted  by  Mr.  Buckle  un- 

♦  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Vol.  I.,  tub,  Jin. 
t  MamiUan^s  Magassine  for  1861,  voL  iv.,  pp.  177,  309,  370. 
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doubtedly  extend  to  a  period  at  kast  two  oeiatQxwB  later :  his  topicfl 
are  of  the  eighteenth  aodxiiiieteeiith,  as  wellasitf  the  seveviteenthyaQd 
earlier  centuries. 

We  torn  then  to  the  article  in  the  NorthBriHsh  BeviewJ^  If,  as  report 
says,  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  that  gifted  Minister  of  tibe  Free  Gharch 
who  has  published  poetry  under  ihe  pseudonym  of  "  Orwell/'  we  caa 
eonsdentiously  pronounce  it  to  be  entirely  worthy  ol  him.  It  is  calm, 
bold,  and  discriminating.  It  is  free  in  admissions,  and  some  of  its 
sentences  might  be  supposed  to  hare  been  originally  published  in  this 
Magasine  rather  than  in  an  organ  of  Fresbyterianism*  Witnesa  for  ex* 
ample  the  following : — 

"  During  a  great  part  of  thel7thoentu2y,  ev«y  citiaen  was  sulgect 
to  the  Church's  power,  and  the  penalty  of  ezcammunicatLon  implied 
£3rfeiture  of  all  his  birthright.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
defend  the  meddlesome  intolerance  of  the  cli»*gy,  and  we  hdieoe  U  was 
well  for  the  ivorld  thcU  they  did  not  prevail  upon  England  to  accept  ih&T 
form  of  government;  for  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  to  England  chiefly  that 
we  owe  the  true  idea  of  social  and  domestic  fr<eedom." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  a  believer  in  the  jW  dMmm 
of  ihe  Presbyteral  form  of  Church  govemment.  *  The  assertion  in  our 
next  quotation,  though  often  made  by  us,  is  less  frequently  admitted  b/ 
Presbyterians.  It  is  made  by  the  reyiewer  in  reference  to  the  tone  of 
Scottish  theological  teaching  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

'*  On  this  head  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Scotlcmdf  though 
much  given  to  theological  questions,  ea/n  hardl/y  he  aadd  to  h<we  any  prO' 
perly  mdigenow  theology.  Her  opinions  on  these  matters  have  been 
always  derived  from  others ;  only  the  intenaiiy  with  which  they  have 
been  held  is  her  own.  Patrick  Hamilton  was  the  pupil  of  Lather. 
Knox  taught  what  he  had  learned  of  Calvin.  Melville's  doctrine  was  the 
first  of  Beza's  learned  prelections.  The  earlier  English  Puritans  infeciied 
Butherford  wilh  his  unctuous  style,  and  poured  into  Qray  and  Binoiog 
the  very  sap  of  their  doctrine ;  while  Boston  got  his  cov^iants  from 
Witsius  and  the  Dutch.  Certaioly  the  doctrine  of  the  17th  century 
was  not  a  Caledonian  product :  whatever  its  character  and  tendency > 
it  culminated  among  the  English  Puritans."  On  this  subject  we  will 
only  at  present  observe  that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  "  discussions," 
does  name  some  Scottish  writers  who  were  really  theologians.  The 
reviewer  was  not,  however,  called  upon  to  notice  them,  loasmueh  as 
they  were  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckle.  We  need  hardly  add  tha^ 
they  were  Episcopalians. 

There  is  indeed  but  little  in  this  critique  of  the  North  BriMsh  ^ 
view  to  which  we  can  have  any  objection ;  with  the  greater  we  fed 
*  No.  for  August,  1861,  voL  xsxv.,  p  258.. 
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agreement  and  sympathy.  Bat  as  certain  points  have  not  been  farougbt 
out  by  this  writer,  nor  (so  &r  as  we  are  aware)  by  any  other  of  Mr, 
Buckle's  opponents  in  Scotland,  we  propose  in  the  April  or  May  number 
of  this  Magazine  to  consider  the  f<^owing  points  in  connexion  with  tbo 
Becond  yolnme  of  the  positiyist  specnlator. 

1.  The  assanlt  made  by  Mr.  Badde  on  the  Presbyterian  views  X9e« 
specting  the  nature  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  The  question  of  Toleration,  in  so  &r  as  it  affects  Scotland* 

3.  The  needlessnees  of  supposing  opposition  between  the  use  of 
material  and  spiritual  aids  against  suffering. 

Anythmg  like  a  candid  attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems  will, 
ve  trust,  prove  at  least  suggestive,  even  though  our  treatment  of  them 
aliovld  be  &r  from  exhaustive  and  complete. 


THE  EDINBURGH  MOVEMENT. 

To  call  upon  the  Churchmen  of  Edinburgh  for  assistance  in  the  south- 
west district  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  when  Episcopacy,  as  they 
called  it,  was  merely  a  "genteel"  creed.  It  was  the  "proper"  thing. 
All  the  &shionable8  attended  it  to  a  znan,  and  why  on  earth  they 
did  so  no  people  knew  less  than  they  did  themselves.  St.  John's  was 
&e  '^fashion,"  as  they  said.  Then  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  Church  of 
^land  in  Scotland.  Every  thing  was  to  be  shaped  after  an  English 
model.  That  vulgar  old  Episcopacy  in  the  North  the  less  said  about 
&  better,  and  hence  a  more  thorough  mass  of  dry  bones  could  not  be 
found  in  Christendom  than  this  imitation  Church  of  England  in  Edin* 
burgh.  The  poorer  dasses  were  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  system.  These 
were,  in  &ct,  an  ostracised  class.  The  opinion  expressed  by  a  so-called 
^"■liuister  of  the  Gospel,  when  St.  Peter's,  (Jalashiels,  was  opened,  that 
it  was  only  tibe  very  lowest  class  who  fittended  it,  and  respectable  people 
were  all  warned  against  it,"  was  very  much  the  opinion  of  Edinburgh ; 
viz.,  that  the  less  we  had  to  do  with  the  poor  the  better.  This  was  what 
was  called  the  "  gospel." 

Dr  Alexander  was  the  first  to  turn  the  tide,  and  the  success  he  met 
with,  both  in  his  schools  and  Church,  first  led  to  this  "  genteel"  creed 
being  knocked  in  the  head.  In  almost  all  tho' Churches  schools  were 
^**rted,  higher  views  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  began  to  be  enter- 
*^ed,  when  another  character  appeared  upon  the  stage — ^the  Rev. 
^^el  Sandford,  through  whose  exertions  the  "movement"  received 
^  great  impetus,  and  hence  this  movement  upon  the  masses  which, 
^tb  tho  aid  of  the  present  Coadjutor  Bishop,  is  likely  to  permeate 
^Tigh  the  whole  body. 
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It  is  matter  of  regret  to  the  whole  Church  that  Mr  Sandford  shonld 
leave  the  field  whenhis  inde&rtigable  labours  are  beginniiig  to  be  felt ;  but 
he  has  sown  the  seed,  and  his  reward  will  be  in  heaven.  A  reformatory 
has  also  been  organised  nnder  his  care,  and  this,  and  several  other  centres 
of  missionary  labour,  are  other  legacies  which  he  has  mainly  bequeathed 
to  ns.  The  question  is  &irly  before  the  Church  as  to  whether  this 
Edinburgh  movement  is  to  receive  its  support.  In  Edinburgh,  where 
the  Church  is  gaining  ground,  the  want  is  most  felt,  and  we  look  with 
anxiety  to  its  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  will  most  probably  conduce  to 
similar  movements  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 

Dundee  has  done  her  work  nobly,  and  is  a  striking  proof  of  what 
can  be  effected  by  &ith,  perseverance,  and  charity. 

Instead  of  seeing  the  mere  fashionable  congregations  we  now  see  in 
Edinburgh — ^instead  of  seeing  the  miserable  pew  system,  whereby  mer- 
chandise is  made  in  the  sight  of  all  men  of  the  Church  of  God — ^instead 
of  the  coldness,  the  apathy,  and  the  deadness  which  prevail  in  so  many 
of  the  Edinburgh  Churches,  which  impart  so  unfavourable  an  impres- 
sion of  our  Church  to  strangers,  we  trust  this  missionary  spirit  will 
revive  the  ardour  of  many  disposed  to  despond,  and  impart  life  to  many 
who  are  as  yet  dead  branches  of  the  Church.  There  is  much  we  know 
to  do  in  the  Church. 

This  mission,  however,  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  we  hail  it  as  the  har- 
binger of  better  days. 

Let  it  not  be  the  movement  of  a  clique  or  a  party,  but  let  it  be  the 
movement  of  the  Church  as  one — "  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

On  all  sides  there  are  signs  of  life  and  movement.  The  institution 
of  Lord  Eollo,  as  a  lay  reader,  we  look  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  yearning 
of  the  laity  to  take  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Edinburgh  is  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
Missionary  Movement,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Gh>d,  we  fear  not, 
will  go  on  and  prosper. 

Hugh  Scott  of  Gala. 
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THE  SEVENTY  WEEKS  OF  DAHTBL,  AND  PERSIAN 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Oke  would  naturally  l^iink  that  a  prophecy  like  that  of  the  seyeniy 
weeks  (Heptades)  of  Daniel — ^known  to  have  been  j^ilfilled — ^wonld 
admit  of  easy  proof  and  explanation  ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  (as  Professor  Stuart  jnstly  remarks)  ''  it  wonld  require  a 
Tolimie  of  con^derable  magnitude  even  to  give  a  history  of  the  ever* 
varying  and  contradictory  opinions  of  critics  respecting  this  locus  vexa- 
HssmuBy  and  perhaps  a  still  larger  one  to  establish  an  exegesis  that 
would  stand.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  no  interpretation  as  yet  pub- 
lished will  stand  the  test  of  thorough  grammatico-historical  criticism, 
and  that  a  candid,  and  a  searching,  and  thorough  critique  here,  is  stilL  a 
denderatum." 

In  the  first  place,  commentators  cannot  agree  as  to  the  temUruus  a  quo 
which  must  evidently  be  some  decree  or  order  "  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jernsalem."  "  Know,  therefore,  and  understand  (says  the  prophecy), 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commfiwridAfrient  to  restore  <md  to  huUd 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,"  Ac.  There  are  four  different 
edicts  from  which  the  490  years  might  date. — 1.  One  issued  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  536  of  the  ordinary  chronology ;  2.  One  given  in 
the  3rd  (or  4th)  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C.  518;  3.  The  commis- 
fiion  given  to  E«ra  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  457  ;  and,  4.  That  given  to  Nehemiah  by  the  same  king  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  444.  But  of  these  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  decree  of  Darius  merely  confirms  that  of  Cyrus,  whilst  that  of 
Artaxerxes  in  his  20th  year  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  decree  issued  in  his 
7th  year;  so  that  one  would  think  there  were  but  two  to  choose 
hetween. 

To  give  some  idea,  however,  of  the  difficulty  which  commentators 
hare  found  in  expounding  the  prophecy,  and  making  it  tally  with  the 
received  chronology,  the  subjoined  list  of  explanations  is  given. 

1.  The  decree  in  the  1st  year  of  Cyrus  has  been  selected  as  the 
siartmg-poiut  by  Calvin,  Broughton,  Beroaldus  (apud  Broughton),  and 
the  Geneva  Bible.  Both  Calvin  and  Beroaldus  see  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  settling  the  duration  of  the  Persian  dynasty. 

2.  Hans  Wood,  Hales,  and  Mede  commence  from  the  4th  year  of 
Darius  Nothus,  B.C.  420,  when  Nehemiah's  reform  was  completed,  and 
end  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  But  Mede  confounded 
Darius  Nothus  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  "  in  the  2d  year  of  whose  reign 
(and  not  in  that  of  D.  Nothus)  the  whole  temple,  after  a  long  interrupt 
fern,  began  to  revive." 

3.  Prideaux,  Stackhouse,  Gresswelli  Elett,  Pusey,  and  most  modem 
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commentators,  commence  from  the  7th  of  Arfcazerzes  Longimanus, 
B.C.  457,  and  end  with  the  Cmcifixion  of  our  Lord,  a.d.  33. 

4  A  nnmerous  class  of  commentators,  Petavins,  Africanns,  Lyranns, 
Zonaras,  Usher,  and  some  modems,  take  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes  as  their 
starting-point,  B.o.  444.  But  nmny  of  them  reckon  by  lunar  years,  con. 
Bisting  of  354  days  and  a  fraction  over. 

5.  Ensebins  commences  from  the  Gth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and 
ends  the  69  weeks  d|  years  after  Christ's  Baptism ;  bat  he  tsJces  the 
last  heptade  for  the  whole  period  that  mnst  elapse  till  the  end  of  the 
world. 

6.  T^rttdlian,  by  beginning  in  the  1st  year  of  Darins,  comtts  490 
years  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  late  Duke  of  Manchester 
also  selected  the  Ist  year  of  Darius,  soa  of  Ahasuerus,  Anno  Nabonass. 
825,  B.C.  424,  and  ended  with  a.d.  66. 

7.  As  &jr  as  the  termimu  a  quo  is  concerned,  Burnet,  Hippolytos, 
Apollinaris,  (Ecolampadius,  Melancthon,  Myers,  Willet,  Wintle,  Bames, 
Gregg,  GlOTiens  Alexandrinus,  Theodoret,  &c.,  f^;ree  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above,  but  differ  widely  in  the  detaUs  of  their  interpre- 
tation. 

8.  Besides  all  these  there  are  a  host  of  German  BationaJists  and 
other  anti-Messianic  critics,  abundantly  refrited  in  Dr.  Pusey's  Lectures 
on  Daniel,  who  think  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Antiochns 
Bpiphanes,  the  deposition  of  Onias  m.,  &c.  Ac. 

Most  of  the  conmientators  have  rejected  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the 
commencement  of  the  490  years,  because  the  extract  from  it  given  by 
Ezra  does  not  contain  any  order  to  htM  the  cilnjy  but  only  the  temple. 
The  document  is  given  in  fall  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  zi.  1)  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  from  "^  King  Cyrus  to  Sisinnes  and  Sathrabuzanes,'*  the 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  of  Ezra.  (In  1  Ezdras  vii.  1,  the  names  are 
{he  same  as  in  Josephus.)  And  there  we  find  an  explicit  order  to  reboild 
the  city.  "  I  have  given  leave  (writes  King  Cyrus)  to  as  many  of  the 
Jews  that  dwell  in  my  country  as  please  to  retwm  to  thevr  own  oowttn/, 
and  to  rehmld  thevr  dty^  and  to  build  the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
on  the  same  place  where  it  was  before,"  Jbc.  <fec. 

This  preliminary  objection  being  removed,  it  may  be  proved  concln- 
eively  that  this  is  the  decree,  or  word,  or  order,  referred  to  m  the 
Fropheey.  In  the  first  place,  a  Hteral  rendering  of  the  opening  words 
admits  of  no  other  supposition.  Hales  translates :  ^from  the  going 
forth  of  the  oracle  to  restore  [T^jpeopZe},  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,*^ 
Aci  Calvin :  "  from  the  going  forth  of  the^  edict,  or  a  word,  concerning 
{he  brmgmg  hack  of  thejpeoplcy*'  Ac.  Gregg:  "week  7  and  weeks  62 j 
(the  people)  shaM  relmm^  and  be  built  street  and  trench,"  Ac.  The 
«^  going  forth  of  a  word  concerning  the  bringing  back  ci  the  peq)le, 
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and  the  lebnildiiig  of  Jerusalem,"  can  be  explained  hy  refiarenoe  to 
no  other  document  than  the  letter  of  Cyms  just  quoted.  And  if  Jeni« 
salem  had  not  been  rebuilt  in  compliance  with  some  order  or  permission 
&om  Cyms,  then  the  Prophecy  in  Isaiah  zliv.  28,  was  manifestly  imM- 
filled,  and  we  should  haye  another  difficulty  on  onr  hands  worse  than 
the  first,  and  another  triumph  for  the  Bationalists.  Here,  then,  bejond 
all  cavil,  is  the  termiri/us  a  quo  of  the  490  years  ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
tiu^  that  the  ordinary  chronology  gires  us  fr(Hn  the  Ist  of  Gyrus  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ  536  years,  and  to  the  Grudfizion  669— a  difficiilty  which 
will  he  examined  by  and  bye. 

In  addition  to  tiie  reasons  already  mentioned  for  rejeddx^  any  other 
8l8rtzng-paint  than  this,  there  is  the  following  &AaA.  objection  to  the  7th 
or  20th  of  Artaxerxes.  A  reference  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon 
the  decrees  of  this  king  establishes  conclusiTely  the  feust,  that  it  was  noi 
thecify,  but  merely  the  outer  wall^  or  fortifications,  that  they  were  then 
ei^lBged  in  r&-building.  Nehemiah,  ch.  iii.^  gives  us  '^  the  names  and 
order  of  them,  that  builded  the  wall."  There  we  read  how  Meremoth 
bBilt  or  repaired  the  wall  ''from  the  door  of  the  house  of  Eliashib'^  to 
the  end  of  bis  house ;.  how  Benjamin  and  Hashub  repaired  the  wall 
^'over  agaanst  their  Jumse;  and  so  on  right  through  the  chapter,  such 
and  such  persons  being  detailed  to  repair  or  build  the  wall  opposite  such 
and  such  houses.  Now,  how  could  this  be,  if  the  houses  were  not  yet 
rebuilt  P  Beyond  all  question,  when  Artaxerxes  gaye  these  ot^GtA  th0 
cky  was  (dready  rebuilt,  and  it  must  have  been  done  in  consequence  of 
some  previous  edict ;  but  there  was  no  previous  edict  except  that  of 
Cyms.  The  prophecy  regarding  Cyrus  was  therefore  frdfilled ;  and  we 
arnye  at  the  same  conclusion — ^viz.,  that  the  490  years  date  from  the 
let  year  of  Cyrus,  and  we  have  therefore  to  reduce  the  569  years  of  the 
cominon  chronology  to  490.  This  must  be  done  by  rectifying  the 
Persian  chronology.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  the 
data  for  the  ordinary  chronology  are  derived  from  the  Bible,  except  for 
the  time  occupied  by  the  Persian  dynasiy,  to  ascertain  the  duration  of 
which  recourse  has  been  had  to  other  sources,  the  scattered  dates  in 
Ezra  aad  Nehemiah  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  And  here  a 
mistake  has  been  madey  arising  from  the  well-known  &ct  that  a  Persian 
king  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  his  own  successor  from  amongst  his 
ficma  or  otiher  relations,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  after  his  death,  and 
thofc  son,  so  selected  during  his  other's  lifetime,  was  also  siyled  king ; 
and  when  Ins  &i;her  died»  the  son  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign, 
iLotfrom  the  date  of  his  father's  death,  but  from  the  time  when 
he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him, — so  that  several  years  have  been 
likened  twice  over.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  menticmed 
that^  if  we  compare  Heihemiah  with  Josephus,  we  shall  find  that 
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the  2Qiih  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  corresponded  with  the  25th  of 
Xerxes. 

Nehemiah,  oh.  ii.,  v.  1 — 1 1.  **  It  came  Josephus  Antiq.  zL  §  7.  "  Now  when 
to  pass  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  2Qth  he  (Ndiemiah)  was  come  to  Babylon,  and 
year  of  Ariaxerxea  the  king,  •  .  •  IoBm$  had  taken  with  him  manj  of  his  country, 
to  JerusaUm,**  men,  who  voluntarily  followed  him,  he 

came  to  JeruMkm  in  the  76th  year  of  the 

reign  ofXnrxea** 

IxL  the  following  section  Josephns  goes  on  to  say  that  Nehemiah  ^'  also 
went  about  the  compass  of  the  city  by  night,  being  never  disconraged, 
neither  about  the  work  itself,  nor  about  his  own  diet  and  sleep,  for  he 
made  no  use  of  those  things  for  his  pleasure,  but  out  of  necessity.  And 
this  trouble  he  underwent  for  two  years  and  four  months ;  for  in  so  long 
a  time  was  the  wall  built,  im,  the  2^th  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes^  m  the 
9th  month." 

It  is  dear  from  this  that  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  were  on  the  throna 
at  the  same  time  for  20  years.*  We  learn  also  from  Herodotus,  vii.  2—4, 
that  four  years  afber  the  battle  of  Marathon  Darius  declared  Xerxes  to 
be  his  heir  and  successor,  having  at  the  same  time  raised  him  to  the 
throne — airo^^af  paaiKija  Hipoffffi  Aap€i09  Sep^ea,  We  thus  get  rid  of 
the  separate  reign  of  Xerxes  altogether,  and  possibly  Broughton's  state- 
nient  of  the  number  of  years  from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes  may  be  correct. 

"  THE  T&inD  ACCOUNT.  "  THB  FALBB  ACOOtJNT. 

Gyros,  after  Babel  was  conquered,  Cyrus  conquered  Babel,  reigned  years  30 

reigned  years         ....    3  Camhyses 7 

Gambyses  7  in  aU,  but  alone      .        .    5  Asuerus,  or  Darius  Hystaspes        •  12 

Asuerus,  or  Darius  Hystaspes    •        •  12  Xerxes  ••••*•  10 

Xerxes  alone     .       .       .        .       «    0  — 

—  69 
20       Brouffhton,  p.  255. 

Now  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  is  generally  set  down  as 
B.C.  490.  K  Xerxes  began  to  reign  4  years  after  this,  B.C.  486,  and 
Herodotus  and  Broughton  are  correct,  we  reduce  the  chronology  almost 
within  the  necessary  limits.  The  1st  of  Cyrus  would  thus  be  B.C.  506 
instead  of  B.C.  536,  the  ordinary  date  assigned  to  that  year.  That  the 
chronology  of  this  period  is  very  uncertain  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
it  need  not  therefore  excite  surprise  that  commentators  find  such  diffi- 
culiy  in  hitting  upon  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  this  celebrated 
prophecy,  which  (being  gennine)  naturally  and  necessarily  reftises  to 
be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  chronology  evidently  inaccurate.  The  first 
requisite  is  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  whole  Persian  dynasty,  when  the 
difficulty  will  yanish,  the  number  of  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Christ  being  accurately  known. — J.  M. 

*  The  Chronological  Institute  of  London,  IfArew  Chronology^  p.  162,  &c.,  main- 
tain that  Artaxerxes  was  only  another  name  for  Xerxes^  the  prefix  arta  signifying 
great. 
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A  CRUISE  m  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 


BY  THE   EEV.   J.   MILNBE,   H.M.S.    "  HECTOR,"   PORTSMOUTH. 

In  the  evening  Mr*  Mills  took  me  for  a  walk  behind  his  house  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  The  view  of  the  conntry  to  the 
westward  was  magnificent — ^the  level  plains,  the  high  hills  all  covered 
with  trees  of  the  brightest  green,  formed  a  beautiful  panorama. 

On  the  25th,  we  left  the  anchorage  of  Apia,  ran  along  to  the  north- 
ward of  Savaii,  the  largest  and  westernmost  island  of  the  group,  and 
arrived  at  Vavau,  one  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  on  Monday  the 
30th,  The  harbour  is  beautifdlly  land-locked,  and  safe  enough,  except 
in  the  hurricane  seasons,  which  recur  at  irregular  intervals  of  a  year  or 
two,  and  are  very  destructive.  The  water  is  very  deep,  our  anchor 
^ing  dropped  in  30  fathoms.  The  shores  are  quite  steep,  there  being 
no  shelving  reef,  as  in  the  other  islands. 

The  Island — ^which  is  upwards  of  30  nules  in  circumference,  and 
(witiithe  adjacent  islets)  contains  a  population  of  five  thousand,  nearly 
all  Christians — ^is  beautifully  cultivated,  and  the  people  are  most  in- 
dustrious. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fimits  and  vegetables  procured 
in  Samoa,  we  had  pine  apples,  onions,  and  cabbages,  brought  alongside 
in  great  quantities.  We  were  also  able  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fowls  and 
tnrkeys.  The  men  had  a  more  manly  appearance  than  those  we  had 
bitherto  seen,  the  beard  aud  moustache  which  they  cultivated,  adding 
much  to  their  personal  appearance. 

The  houses  of  the  chiefs  were  neatly  built,  and  even  in  the  villages 
the  kitchen-garden  of  each  house  was  surrounded  by  a  wicker-work  or 
reed  fence,  over  four  feet  in  height.  The  Church  or  Chapel  of  Neiafii, 
which  we  visited,  is  an  imposing  structure,  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
100  feet  long,  by  nearly  50  in  width,  and  about  30  in  height. 

Wherever  we  went,  we  heard  an  incessant  tapping,  which  we  ascer- 
tained to  proceed  from  the  women  who  had  been  condemned  to  hard 
labonr  for  sundry  offences,  and  who  were  employed  in  beating  out 
native  cloth,  made  from  the  inner  rind  or  bark  of  the  "  paper  mulberry" 
^ee,  the  instrument  used  being  a  mallet  (as  Captain  Cook  said)  resem- 
^^ing  a  square  razor-strop.  The  cloth,  if  plain,  is  called  twpa ;  but 
^hen  stained  (as  it  sometimes  is  by  a  stamp),  it  is  called  gnato, 

Male  offenders  were  pxmished  by  fine  (mats,  &c.)  or  in  default, 
'^ere  made  to  work  on  the  public  roads.  An  Englishman,  who  had  de- 
sertfci  from  some  whale-ship,  had  been  so  sentenced,  and  thought  to 
^^pe  his  punishment,  by  begging  a  passage  to  Sydney  ;  but  the  Cap- 
^  Promptly  refused  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence 
aad  left  him  to  work  it  out. 

VOL.  n.— NO.  xrv.  8 
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We  foTmd  here  several  Missionaries  of  the  Weslejan  Society,  and 
amongst  them  Mr.  Thomas,  who  came  there  in  1826.  They  appeared 
to  be  a  very  inferior  class  of  men  to  those  employed  by  the  London  So- 
ciety, and  seemed  to  have  very  limited  ideas  of  toleration  and  Christian 
charity  towards  other  denominations.  Their  breach  of  contract  in  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  of  Missionary  fields,  has  already  been  allnded 
to.  Here  we  ascertained  that  they  had  recently  reftised  assistance  to  a 
ship  that  had  put  into  the  harbonr  in  great  distress  for  want  of  fresh 
provisions,  because  there  happened  to  be  two  Boman  Catholic  priests 
on  board  !  They  wonid  not  allow  the  natives  to  sell  them  either  vege- 
tables or  frnit. 

As  we  were  anxions  to  get  through  a  veiy  intricate  passage  to 
lifdka,  the  residence  of  King  George  Tobon,  who  exercised  xindisputed 
sway  over  the  three  groups  of  Vavau,  Hapai,  and  Tonga-tabu,  we  were 
glad  to  secure  the  services  of  a  chief  who  undertook  to  pilot  us,  having 
to  transact  business  at  lifiika,  for  which  place  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sailing  in  a  fine  large  double  canoe,  which  was  loading  at  a  kind 
of  wharf.  His  name  was  Vuki,  a  fine  portly  old  gentleman,  whom 
Mariner  speaks  of  (1806)  under  the  name  of  Yooki.  He  asked  after  his 
old  Mend,  but  we  could  unfortunately  give  him  no  information. 

At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  July  31st,  we  got  under  weigh,  and  ran  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Vavau  by  moonlight,  and  at  9  the  next  morning  anchored 
off  the  village  of  Holobeka.  The  Island  of  Idftika  is  very  low  and  flat, 
but  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  everything  growing  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance. 

We  landed  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  up  to  the  king's  house  to 
pay  our  respects  to  him.  We  found  his  majesty  and  the  queen  at  home. 
He  was  a  fine  powerM  man,  much  taller  than  any  of  his  subjects  we 
had  seen,  and  probably  a  little  over  forty.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
native  tarpa^  which  was  folded  rojmd  him,  and  reached  from  his  knees 
up  to  his  armpits.  The  queen,  a  stout,  pleasing-looking  woman,  was 
similarly  dressed.  They  had  with  them  an  only  son,  a  lively  little 
fellow  about  eight  years  old,  and  (as  is  usual)  several  shades  lighter  in 
complexion  than  that  of  his  parents,  which  was  a  light  brown.  The 
room  in  which  we  were  received  was  filled  with  English  frirniture  of  a 
very  homely  pattern ;  but  neither  of  their  majesties  seemed  to  make 
any  use  of  the  chairs,  preferring  to  squat  in  the  native  &shion. 

The  captain  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  on  board  the  following 
day,  and  extend,ed  the  invitation  to  the  queen  and^er  son. 

On  the  following  day,  the  2d  August,  the  paymaster  went  on  Fhore 
to  purchase  a  supply  of  pigs  for  the  ship's  company,  the  natives  having 
been  requested  by  King  Greorge  the  night  before  to  have  them  ready. 
I  went  with  him,  out  of  curiosity,  to  witness  the  markeiing.      Our 
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eiTand  was  a  fruitless  one.  The  pigs,  with  one  exception,  were  little 
bigger  than  rats,  and  we  left  without  buying  one.  We  could  have  had 
fowls,  eggs,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  in  abundance,  but  the  natives 
were  rery  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  Empty  bottles  were  much 
inqutfed  for,  which  they  use  for  their  scented  hair-oil.  Pipes  and 
tobacco  would  have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  such  things  as  shells 
or  frtdt,  but  dollars*were  demanded  for  more  substantial  goods.  In 
the  afternoon  King  George  came  on  board  with  his  favourite  son  and 
aa  interpreter.  He  examined  every  comer  of  the  ship,  which  was  the 
largest  man-of-war  he  had  yet  seen — was  shewn  the  great  gun  exer. 
cise— the  diving-bell,  and  the  use  of  it,  the  gunner  going  down  in  it  for 
Hs  amusement.  He  dined  with  the  captain,  and  returned  on  shore 
after  dark ;  and,  as  he  left  the  ship,  we  burned  six  blue-lights  on  the 
yards  aloft,  fired  two  rockets,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  in  his 
honour.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  his  entertainment,  but  remarked 
tiiatlie  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had  given  him  all  the 
powder  for  his  muskets,  instead  of  firing  it  away  in  his  honour. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  when  the  band  was  got  up,  and  old 
Cbarlick,  the  "  musician,"  was  holding  a  consultation  about  the  tund 
most  suitable  for  the  occasion,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
whispering  to  him,  "the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,"  which  he 
accordingly  dashed  off  with  great  vigour.  His  Majesty  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  as  he  went  over  the  side,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
somewhat  questionable  compliment  to  royalty. 

King  George  is  a  sort  of  despot  in  his  way,  but  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious one,  only  in  much  danger  of  being  considerably  spoiled  by 
the  injudicious  missionaries  who  surround  him,  and  influence  his  con- 
duct in  a  great  measure.  By  their  advice  he  has  enacted  laws  against 
moral  offences,  by  means  of  which  the  converts  are  compelled,  if  possible, 
to  lead  virtuous  lives ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  roads,  the  house 
of  correction,  and  the  tajpa  factories  are  full  of  frail  criminals  of  both 
sexes,  "  sentenced  to  hard  labour."  As  may  be  inferred,  their  Chris- 
tianity is  little  better  than  nominal ;  and  when  the  terrors  of  the  law 
are  relaxed  for  a  time,  they  break  out  into  open  immorality,  without 
fear  and  without  shame. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  was  common  enough  some  years  ago  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  sins  were  similarly  punished.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  some  general  rejoicing,  royal  proclamations  in  English  and 
Hawaiian  were  posted  up  in  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  announcing  to  the 
P®op^  that  "  all  the  laws  of  the  land  were  solemnly  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended*' for  ten  consecutive  days.  "Who  that  happened  to  be  at 
Honolnlu  (says  Herman  Melville)  during  those  ten  memorable  days  will 
ever  forget  them !     The  spectacle  of  universal  broad-day  debauchery 
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whicli  was  then  exhibited  beggars  description.  It  was  a  sort  of  Poly- 
nesian saturnalia.  Deeds  too  atrocions  to  be  mentioned  were  done  at 
noon-day  in  the  open  street,"  &c. 

The  education  given  to  the  natives  here  was  of  a  very  inferior  kind 
to  that  so  wisely,  and  with  such  good  effect,  afforded  to  the  natives  of 
Samoa  by  the  London  Society's  missionaries.  Soon  after  our  visit  the 
resident  missionaries,  Messrs  Thomas  and  Babone,  left  the  islaad  to 
recruit  their  health,  and  Mr.  Lawry,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missions  in  those  seas,  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  falling  off 
when  he  next  visited  Vavau.  "  I  missed  the  schools  (he  says)  which 
every  where  cheered  one  three  years  ago  ;  their  singing  and  rehearsals, 
which  used  to  enliven  every  place,  have  been  allowed  to  die  away.  .  .  . 
The  Chairman  of  this  district  is  much  discouraged  at  what  he  finds 
here,  as  compared  with  what  he  left  in  Vavau  three  years  ago."  He 
has  the  judgment  to  see  that  a  more  solid  education  is  absolutely  requi- 
site. "  The  people  have  been  preached  to  (he  says),  and  are  craned  up 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  present  circumstances ;  the  next  thing  is  to 
enlarge  their  platform,  by  educating  the  rising  generation,  that  wisdom 
and  knowledge  may  be  the  stability  of  our  times." 

One  other  instance  of  the  excessive  want  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  these  missionaries  may  be  given  here. 

There  was  a  large  population  in  one  of  the  islands  who  still  continued 
heathen.  The  missionaries  called  them  the  "  Devil  party,"  and  per- 
suaded the  king  to  convert  them  by  force  of  arms !  They  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Bea,  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack.  The  king 
(in  1840)  induced  Commander  Croker,  of  H.M.S.  Favourite,  to  land 
with  a  portion  of  his  men  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  The 
attempt  was  a  most  disastrous  failure,  and  Captain  Croker,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  many  of  the  crew,  were  killed ! 

Vavau  is  in  Lat.  20°  S.  and  Long.  174°  W.  On  the  4th  August, 
having  obtained  the  services  of  a  native  pilot,  we  sailed  for  Tonga-tabu. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening  we  passed  in  sight  of  Kao,  a  round  conical 
island  4000  feet  high,  and  Tofoa,  an  active  volcano,  the  smoke  of  which 
we  could  see  rising  from  the  side  opposite  to  us.  We  arrived  at  Tongar 
tabu  on  the  7th;  but  as  I  contrived  in  the  meantime,  somfehow  or 
other,  to  get  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  which  kept  me  to  the  ship — ^indeed 
to  my  cabin — for  some  time,  I  saw  nothing  of  what  occurred  during 
our  two  days'  stay  here,  and  find  that  my  note-book  is  blank. 

On  the  9th  of  August  we  sailed  for  the  Figis,  and  on  the  12tb 
anchored  off  Levuka,  in  the  Island  of  Ovalau, 

Before  we  anchored  a  boat  came  off  to  us  containing  the  chief  of  the 

place,  Tui  Levuka,  and  two  of  the  English  residents,  one  of  whom 

Simpson)  acted  as  our  pilot.     The  chief,  a  son  of  the  Tui  Levuka  of 
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Captain  Wilkes,  was  a  good-looking  man,  with  a  fine  flowing  beard  and 
moustache,  but  his  complexion  was  very  much  darker  than  that  of  the 
islanders  we  had  previously  seen, — in  fact,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  black. 
We  invited  him  to  dinner  with  us,  and  were  quite  astonished  to  see  how 
readily  he  fell  into  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  His  manners  were  so 
gentle  and  quiet,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  the  stories  told  us  by 
the  missionaries,  that  he  was  (like  all  in  Figi)  a  ferocious  cannibal ! 

On  the  13th  August  the  captain,  with  several  of  the  ofl&cers,  went 
away  in  the  barge  on  a  visit  to  Viwa,  where  Messrs  Lyth  and  Calvert, 
the  missionaries,  had  their  "  station."  The  distance  was  rather  over 
tweniy  miles,  and  it  was  close  to  Bau,  the  capital  of  Figi,  where  Tha- 
kombau,  more  commonly  called  Tui  Viti  (King  of  Figi),  generally 
resided.  The  city  consists  of  three  divisions,*  Bua,  Scso,  and  Lasakau 
(fishermen),  which  gave  a  title  to  Gnavingi,  a  chief  second  only  in  rank 
to  the  king.  A  terrible  tragedy,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  islanders,  had  occurred  about  a  fortnight  before  our  visit. 

Tbe  Butoni  (tributaries  of  Bau)  had  sent  nine  large  canoes,  and 
nearly  400  men  and  women,  with  tribute  for  the  king.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  point  of  honour  on  those  occasions  to  entertain  their  guests 
handsomely.  An  inferior  chief  provided  the  first  feast,  and  served  up  a 
human  body  or  two  by  way  of  dessert.  The  chief  next  in  rank  above 
him  could  not  be  outdone,  and  served  up  a  larger  number.  At  last  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Thakombau  himself,  who  sent  out  Gfnavingi,  chief 
of  the  fishermen,  to  cater  for  the  banquet.  Taking  a  few  canoes  with 
him,  he  set  off  for  Nakelo,  a  village  on  the  mainland  of  Viti-levu. 
Failing  in  getting  supplies  there,  he  moved  on  to  the  village  of  Notho, 
where  he  was  successful  in  surprising  a  party  of  women,  who  were 
gathering  shell-fish  (at  low  water)  for  food,  one  or  two  of  whom, 
together  with  a  man  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  were  clubbed  to 
death  in  their  attempt  to  escape.  These  and  the  prisoners  were  taken 
in  triumph  to  Bau,  and  all,  except  three  or  four,  were  killed  and  eaten ! 
One  was  begged  as  a  slave  by  the  wife  of  Thakombau,  and  three  were 
saved  at  the  intercession  of  Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs.  Calvert,  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries. 

(To  he  continued  m  our  next.)  J.  M. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PETERHEAD    BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  wa43  held  in  Princes  Street 
Hall  on  Monday  evening — Baillie  Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  in 
the  Chair. 

After  prayer  by  the  Bev.  R.  H.  Smith, 

The  Chairman  briefly  and  eloquently  introduced  the  proceedings. 

The  Rev.  William  Galletly,  Secretary,  then  read  the  Society's  re- 
port, showing  that  the  sum  of  £20  had  been  collected  in  the  town,  and 
expended  generally  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  John  Eraser,  Treasurer,  read  a  detailed  report  of  the  financial 
transactions. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rer.  James  Stewart,  seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
Mitchell,  the  reports  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  after  reading  a  resolution  expressiye  of 
thanks  to  God  for  the  success  which  had  attended  the  efibrts  of  the 
Peterhead  Bible  Society,  and  proposing  that  it  now  become  an  auxiliary 
of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  said — One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing signs  of  the  present  time  is  the  desire  among  all  classes  to  assist 
each  other— 'that  mutual  sympathy  which  exists  among  the  human 
family.  This  is  seen  in  the  ready  response  at  aU  times  given  to  any 
claim  of  personal  or  local  distress.  Distance — though  even  the  ocean 
intervene — cannot  destroy  this  sympathy — (cheers).  If  any  dearth  or 
other  great  calamity  happen  in  this  country,  relief  is  sent  from  the 
nations  of  the  world-^even  from  the  antipodes.  If  any  &jnine  or  hur- 
ricane destroy  Hfe  or  property  in  India,  or  other  distant  region,  an 
appeal  for  aid  is  never  made  in  vain  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles- 
To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  To  that  community  of  feeling  which 
our  Almighty  Father  has  implanted  in  every  breast,  but  chiefly  to  the 
spread  of  that  truth — the  spirit  of  that  holy  religion  which  teaches  us 
to  look  upon  all  Christians  as  one  brotherhood,  and  be  ready  to  poor 
in  the  oil  of  healing  upon  all  who  bear  the  image  of  God — (cheers)- 
Side  by  side  with  this  virtue  there  is  another  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  which  I  rejoice.  I  refer  to  the  catholicity  of  feeling  which 
treats  others  with  forbearance-— which,  while  maintaining  individual 
opinions,  believes  the  best  of  others — ^believes  that  one  is  a  Christian 
though  he  do  not  go  all  the  way  with  us,  or  perhaps  walk  in  the  same 
path  as  we  do — (applause).  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
land  when  the  spirit  of  religious  antagonism  was  so  bitter  that  united 
Christian  effort  was  altogether  unknown.  At  that  time,  I  am  afraid, 
public  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  majority  would  hardly  have  tolerated 
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at  a  meeting  like  the  present  one  of  my  calling.     Perbaps,  too,  Bishops, 
actuated  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time,  wonld  have  hesitated  to 
assist  in  any  religions  movements  other  than  those  which  represented 
their  own  particnlar  opinions.     That  spirit  has  happily  passed  away, 
and  to  its  absence  in  Peterhead  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  I  now 
enjoy  of  being  allowed  to  join  with  yon  on  this  occasion — (applanse). 
I  hope  yon  will  believe  that  a  Bishop  can  feel  an  interest  in  the  general 
religious  concerns  of  Christians,  and  that  he  experiences  a  real  delight 
in  being  allowed  to  contribute,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  towards  the 
nobleobjectforwhichyonhaveme  thisevening — ^thathe  is  allowed  to  unite 
withministers  and  members  of  other  communions  to  help  in  diffusing  those 
sacred  Scriptures  upon  which  rests  our  hope  for  time  and  for  eternity — 
(applanse).     Whatever  be  our  differences  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
ceriwn  portions  of  these  Scriptures,  we  all  own  one  Master — ^acknow- 
ledge that  the  book  which  we  call  the  Bible  contains  the  inspired  word 
of  the  Kving  God,  and  that  in  it  God  speaks  to  us — ^to  all  Christians, 
through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  his  holy  Apostles.   And  to  me  it  is  a  significant  instance  of  the 
Divine  Providence  that  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  this  kingdom — 
except  those  who  own  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  other  climes  and  distant  islands  of  the  sea> 
receive  the  same  authorized  version,  and  in  their  hours  of  need,  resort 
to  the  same  pure  fountain  for  wisdom  and  support.     When  we  think  of 
the  time  when  the  Bible  was  so  scarce  ajid  so  costly,  that  copies  had  to 
be  attached  by  a  chain  to  certain  places,  and  the  eager  listeners  crowded 
around  to  hear  its  truths  unfolded — I  say  when  we  think  of  that  time, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  present,  we  have  certainly  come  to  see  a  great 
and  a  marvellous  change.     This  change  has  been  produced  partly  by 
the  development  of  printing,    but  chiefly  by  that  principle  of  effort 
which  glories  in  an  open  Bible  and  which  holds  that  every  one  should 
possess  the  Scriptures,  so  that,  like  the  Bereans  of  old,  they  may  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  see  whether  the  things  said  are  so.     Much  has  been 
done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  before — I  say  it  with  sorrow — ^the  Christian  heathen  in  our 
own  land  can  be  overtaken,  and  this  blessed  Word  be  carried  to  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabitants  are  still  sitting  in  darkness  and 
^  the  shadow  of  death.    I  say  that  much  has  been  done,  and  that  much 
^  yet  to  be  done ;  and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  associations 
Kke  the  present,  whose   object  it  is  to  diffuse  the  Bible,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  all,  believing  that  in  doing  so,  you  are,  as  Christians, 
discharging  your  first  and  highest  duty — (cheers).     For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Bible  is  given  as  a  trust — ^not  merely  for  our  own 
good,  but  for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that  man  or  that  woman  scarcely 
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deserves  the  name  of  Christian,  who  does  not  make  some  effort  towards 
the  exercise  of  that  trust,  and  seek  to  hasten  that  time  when  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the.  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  I  need  not  mention  the  nrgent  claims  both  at  home  and  abroad — 
at  home  in  our  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  centres  :  in  China, 
in  India,  even  in  Africa,  into  whose  regions  some  of  our  enterprising 
countrymen  have  penetrated.  There  is  a  power  in  the  Bible  to  raise 
those  peoples,  and  it  devolves  upon  us  to  send  them  that  book  which  is  the 
source  of  our  civilisation  and  national  prosperity — (applause).  In  every 
Borrow,  and  in  every  disappointment,  they  appeal  to  you  to  send  them 
those  Holy  Scriptures  which  wipe  away  your  tears,  and  which  tell  of  an 
atonement  for  sin,  and  a  life  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  There  is 
every  reason  to  incite  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Society,  and  do  your  duty  in  supporting  it — (cheers).  You  will  be 
seeking  to  benefit,  in  the  highest  form,  your  fellowmen,  and  will  feel  in 
the  exercise  that  you  are  directly  doing  the  will  of  God.  K  Christians 
do  their  part — ^and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  do  yours  in  this  case 
— God  will  do  his  part,  for  we  have  the  sure  promise  that  "  as  the  rain 
cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  Heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall  not  return  into  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereunto  I  sent  it."  The  Bishop  then,  in  a  word  or  two,  moved  the 
resolution  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

Rev.  Mr.  Arthur,  Aberdeen,  in  a  lengthened  and  powerfcd  address, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  collectors,  and  the  re-appointment  of  the 
office-bearers,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rorison. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting — one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting which  has  been  held  in  Peterhead  for  a  long  time — ^broke  up. 
— Aberdeen  Free  Fress,  17th  February, 


INVERNESS. 


The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  aid  of  the  fttnds  of  one  of  onr 
best  local  institutions — the  Female  Industrial  Society— rwas  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross, 
Primus.  The  Northern  Meeting  Room,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
kindly  given  gratuitously,  was  crowded  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Eraser  of  the  Free  High  Church  presided. 

Bishop  Eden  was  very  warmly  received,  and  his  lecture  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.     The  subject  was  "  Human  Language,"  re- 
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garding  whicli  tlie  right  rev.  prelate  made  the  following  very  candid 
statement : — 

"  It  may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  I  know  that  it  is  honest,  to  make 
the  fullest  confession,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  lecture,  that  1  know 
very  little  indeed  upon  the  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to  address 
myself.  If  I  considered  that  I  was  to-night  occupying  the  chair  of  a 
teacher,  the  sense  of  such  a  responsibility  would  have  led  me  to  endea- 
vour to  grasp  and  master  thoroughly  the  subject  on  which  I  was  to 
instract  you.  But  it  was  for  no  such  purpose  that  I  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  and  it  is  certainly  with  no  such  object  that  I  have 
nndertaken  the  task.  And  I  will  further  add,  that  it  I  were  to  wait 
mitil  I  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  science  of  '  Language,'  before  I 
ventured  to  give  you  a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  it  would  never  be 
delivered.  So  faintly  will  my  knowledge  enable  me  to  treat  the  subject, 
that  it  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  skimming  of  the  surface.  But,  having 
foimd  the  study  of  it  ftill  of  interest  to  myself,  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
set  l)efore  you  what  others  have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  in  their 
own  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  awaken  in  you  a  desire  to  know 
more,  I  should  have  opened  up  to  you  a  mine  which  it  would  afford  you 
real  pleasure  in  exploring,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  you  would  find 
rich,  and  probably  inexhaustible.  As  some  may  think  that  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  language  may  lead  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
man,  let  me  at  the  outset  distinctly  state  that  I  believe  and  receive 
implicitly  the  account  given  of  man  and  woman's  creation  in  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Grenesis.  And  farther,  that  I  do  not  believe,  with 
Lord  Monboddo,  or  with  any  philosopher,  that  I  or  you  are  descended, 
however  remotely,  from  the  blue  ape,  whether  with  or  without  a  tail, 
and  I  repudiate  all  affinity,  on  your  behalf  and  my  own,  with  the 
baboon,  ourang  outang,  or  the  gorilla." 

He  then  described  language  and  the  nature  of  those  investigations 
which  have  so  much  interested  philologists  during  the  present  century. 
The  more  they  learned  of  the  subject,  the  more  it  seemed  to  be  clear 
that  originally  there  was  but  one  language,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
man,  not  framed  by  himself.  That  original  tongue  had  no  grammar, 
no  conjugations  or  inflexions,  and  each  separate  word  had  its  own 
meaning ; — 

"As  language  can  have  no  other  object  than  to  express  one  mean- 
ing, it  would  seem  to  follow,  almost  by  necessity,  that  language  should 
contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  required  for  that  purpose — 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  modify  it  without  defeating 
its  very  purpose.  And  this  is  really  the  case  in  some  languages.  In 
Chinese,  for  instance,  which  is  a  purely  monosyllabic  language,  '  ten'  is 
expressed  by  ^  shV  It  would  be  impossible  to  change  'i/ii'  in  the 
slightest  way  without  making  it  unfit  to  express  '  te'n.'  If  you  pro- 
nounced it  *  f^*'  that  would  mean  *  seven'  not  '  ten.'  Then  suppose  we 
wished  to  express  double  the  quantity  of  ten,  '  twenty,'  we  should  in 
Chinese  take  the  word  '  euV  which  means  *  two,'  put  it  before  '  shi,'  and 
say  *  eul-shi,'  twenty.  And  we  find  exactly  the  same  in  other  languages 
which,  like  Chinese,  are  called  monosyllabic.  Bach  word  has  and 
retains  its  own  particular  meaning ;  it  is  not  changed  by  addition  or 
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inflection  to  produce  a  plnral  or  a  feminine ;  these  are  shown  by  the 
combination  of  distinct  words,  as  in  the  instance,  I  have  just  now  given, 
where  two  distinct  words  are  used  to  express  the  quantity  *  twenty*— 
*  etil,'  which  paeans  *  two,*  and  *  shi'  which  means  '  t^n.'  You  will  there- 
fore not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  ancient  Chinese  has  no  grammar 
— and  yet,  although  it  makes  no  formal  distinction  of  the  various  parts 
of  speech,  noun,  verb,  adjective,  &c.,  there  is  no  shade  of  thought  that 
cannot  be  rendered  in  Chinese." 

The  Bishop  quoted  many  interesting  examples  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  dialects  spring  up.  There  are  instances  in  which,  even  iu  one 
generation,  the  entire  character  of  a  language  has  been  changed.  He 
quoted  the  following  example  of  what  philologists  are  daily  trying  to 
accomplish.     It  is  taken  from  Professor  Max  MiiUer's  Lectures  : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  slaves  in  America  were  to  rise  against 
their  masters,  and,  after  gaining  some  victories,  were  to  sail  back  in 
large  numbers  to  some  part  of  Central  Africa,  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  white  enemies  or  friends.  Let  us  suppose  these  men 
availing  themselves  of  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  their  captivity, 
and  gradually  working  out  a  civilization  of  their  own.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that,  some  centuries  hence,  a  new  Livingstone  might  find  among 
the  decendants  of  the  American  slaves,  a  language,  a  literature,  laws, 
and  manners,  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  those  of  his  own  country. 
What  an  interesting  problem  for  any  future  historian  or  ethnologist ! 
Yet  there  are  problems  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  of  equal  interest, 
which  have  been  and  are  still  solved  by  the  student  of  language.  Now, 
I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the  descendants 
of  the  escaped  slaves  would  suffice  to  determine  with  perfect  certainty 
their  past  history,  even  though  no  documents  and  no  traction  had  pre- 
served the  story  of  their  captivity  and  liberation.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
the  threads  might  seem  hopelessly  entangled.  A  missionary  might 
surprise  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  an  account  of  that  new  African 
language.  He  might  describe  it  at  first  as  very  imperfect — as  a  lan- 
guage, for  instance,  so  poor  that  the  same  word  had  to  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  most  heterogeneous  ideas.  He  might  point  out  how  the  same 
sound,  without  any  change  of  accent,  meant  what  was  tinie^  a  ceremony y 
a  worhman,  and  was  used  also  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  Uterary  cxm- 
position.  All  these  he  might  say  are  expressed  in  that  strange  dialect 
by  the  sound  *rait'  (right,  rite,  wright,  write — to  write).  He  might 
likewise  observe  that  this  dialect,  as  poor  almost  as  Chinese,  had  hardly 
any  grammatical  inflections,  and  that  it  had  no  genders,  except  in  a 
few  words  such  as  man-of-war,  and  a  railway  engine,  which  were  both 
conceived  as  feminine  beings,  and  spoken  of  as  *  she.'  He  might  then 
mention  an  even  more  extraordinary  feature,  namely,  that  although  this 
language  had  no  terminations  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender  of 
nouns,  it  employed  a  masculine  and  feminine  termination  after  the 
affirmative  particle,  according  as  it  was  addressed  to  a  lady  or  a  gentle- 
man. Their  affirmative  particle  being  the  same  as  the  English  '  Yes,' 
they  added  a  final  '  r '  to  if  addressed  to  a  man,  and  a  final  *  m  *  if 
addressed  to  a  lady — that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  simply  saying  *  Yes,' 
these  descendants  of  the  escaped  American  slaves  said  '  xesr'  to  a  man, 
and  *  Yesm  '  to  a  lady." 
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In  condnsion,  the  lecturer  made  some  pious  and  affectioiiate  obser- 
vations, and  was  cordially  applauded.  The  Chairman,  then,  said — ^At 
the  request  of  the  ladies  committee,  under  whose  auspices  we  are  met> 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the  right  rev.  lecturer  to  the 
platform.  It  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  at  the  outset  to  bespeak  your 
attention  to  the  words  of  so  use^  and  worthy  a  citizen,  so  influential 
and  popular  a  man.  (Cheers.)  But  now,  that  this  pleasant  hour  ia 
past,  I  rise  to  endeaTOur  to  construe  your  satisfaction,  and  express  your 
thanks.  The  only  fault  I  find  is,  that  the  wide  field  of  discussion 
which  the  theme  opens  has  been  traversed  with  too  great  alertness — in 
fact,  that  the  lecture  has  been  too  short.  But  the  lecturer  may  rest 
assured,  that  he  has  not  lost  his  pains,  and  that  we  have  all  enjoyed  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  so  much  ability  and  so  felicitous  a  com- 
mand of  "  human  language."     (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  dispersed. — Inverness  Gcmrier^  nth  February. 
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DjOCESE   of  MoKAY,   Boss,  AND 

Caithness. 


388. — We  last  year 
noticed  the  progress  of  the  Coal 
and  Clothing  Society,  some  years 
ago  established  in  Inverness  by 
the  Most  Bev.  The  Primus,  and 
the  following  statement,  which  we 
take  from  the  Inverness  Courier^ 
shows  that  Miss  Eden,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  other  young  ladies, 
her  able  coa^*utors,have  continued 
their  charitable  work  with  un- 
ahated  energy  and  increasing  suc- 
cess : — 

"  Of  1689  prefl^it,  who  applied  and 
received  deposit  tickets,  380  gave  up 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  received 
w«5k  what  they  had  paid  in.  The 
amount  of  deposits  received  from  there- 
^ijing  1359,  was  £572  Is.  Id. ;  the 
padually  accruing  bank  interest  upon 
018  sum  amounted  to  £4  ISs.  2d.  From 
iois  sum  the  expenses  for  printing,  &o., 
^e^e  paid,  which  amounted  to  £3  Ua. 
^-  The  balance  added  to  the  subscrip- 
tiOM  Which  amounted  to  £63  3s.  6d., 
«iabled  ns  to  give  a  bonus  of  9d.  to  each 
aepoator  who  was  entitled  to  it  by  the 
^^'  We  could  have  given  a  larger 
IW11U8  had  our  friends  sent  their  sub- 


scriptions earlier,  but  we  did  not  receive 
some  until  the  bonus  had  been  calcu- 
lated, and  the  coal  and  clolhing  tickets 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
depositors.  The  result,  however,  is  to 
leave  us  a  small  balance  in  hand  towards 
the  bonus  for  the  present  year.  The 
total  amount  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
merchants  of  Inverness  for  3oals  and 
clothing  is  £616  ISs.  8d.,  of  which  £572 
Is.  Id.  was  money  actually  saved  by  the 
poor  themselves.  This  they  could  not, 
or  certainly  would  not  have  done,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  regular  weekly  visits  of 
lady  visitors,  who  received  at  Uie  houses 
of  the  poor  their  weekly  savings.  "W  e 
need  more  of  these  lady  volunteers,  for 
too  much  is  thrown  upon  some  of  them, 
who  have  to  collect  from  120  to  170  de- 
positors, in  their  districts  weekly." 

Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Withdrawal  op  Resignation  of 
Me.  Sandford. — Since  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Movement "  was  written, 
we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Sandford  has  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation of  the  curacy  of  St.  John's. 
HiH  resignation  would  have  been  a 
loss  not  only  to  Edinburgh,  but  to 
the  whole  Church.  We  under- 
stand  likewise   that  a  parsonage 
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hajs  been  secured  to    St.  John's. 
Under  the    able   management   of 
the  present  coadjutor  Bishop,  we 
augnr  the  establishment  of  a  great 
"  movement,"  which  will  permeate 
thronghont  the  whole  Chnrch,  and 
that  for  the  present   "deadness" 
which  depresses  so  many  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Church,  will  be 
ere  long  substituted  something  of 
the  "life"  of  Eadderminister  and 
Henley  on  the  Thames. 
Armadale,  a  New  Mission  in  the 
Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 
We  appear  to  hare  had  no  public 
worship  according  to  our  Service 
in  the  se  parts  since  the  Disestablish- 
ing of  our  Church  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  though  Armadale  is  on 
the  high  road  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  half  way  between 
both.     Even  now  this  is  the  only 
Episcopal  Church  in  the   whole 
county    of   Linlithgow,    and    its 
working  is  of  a  remarkably  mis- 
sionary character.  The  Rev.  James 
M*Lachlan,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the 
first  of  our  clergy  to  discover  the 
destitution  of  the  place,  and  with 
his  usual  energy  he  at  once  sought 
help   in   all   directions.      By   his 
means  a  site  for  Chutch  and  Par- 
sonage was  procured  at  a  shilling 
a-year  (the  Bishop   and  Dean  of 
Edinburgh  being   trustees),    and 
the  buildings  were  erected  nearly 
to   completion.      Then  the   Rev. 
Hudson  Teape,B.  A.,  was  appointed 
to  the  charge ;  and  by  the  gene- 
rous aid  of  the  coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  other  Mends  of 
Church  Extension,  the  Church  was 
seated  and  painted,  the  Parsonage 
was  closed  in  with  windows  and 
doors,  and  the  stairs  erected,  the 
ground  about  was  also  reclaimed, 
fenced,  and  planted.     The  popula- 
tion is  of  the  mining  class — ^poor, 
and  too   often  improvident,   and 
only  slowly  thawing  into  a  warmth 
towards  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 


A  large  part  has  joined  other  de- 
nominations, but  a  larger  part  went 
to  no  public  worship  of  any  sort 
on   the  Lord's    Day ;   and  when 
lately  the  respected  parish  minister 
(Mr.  Cook)  paid  Mr.  Teape  a  visit, 
he  said  that  he  himself  had  bap- 
tized parents  and  children  on  the 
same  occasion.       This  Episcopal 
congregation    now   numbers    85, 
with  a  Sunday  School  of  6  J  chil- 
dren and  10  teachers,  and  there 
have  been  63  baptisms  since  May, 
when   stated    service    was   com- 
menced.      Mr.    Teape    has    also 
cottage  lectures  weeldy  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  with  an  attend- 
ance varying  from  14  to  40.     The 
most  distant  of  the  villages  is  four 
miles,  but  Bo'ness  (eleven  miles 
oflT)  claims  his  attention,  has  been 
twice  visited  by  him,  and  certainly 
deserves  his  regards.     It  is  de- 
signed   to    have    regular    pubHc 
worship  in  the  Town  Hall  there. 
Mrs.  Teape  also  has  commenced  a 
Dorcas  Society,  which  is  promis- 
ing well.     The  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Organizing 
Secretary  (Rev.  P.  F.  Flemyng) 
have    already    visited  Armadale, 
and  expressed  satisfaction.      But 
the  congregation  is  so  poor  and 
unused  to  give  that  their  aid  (from 
sittings)  is   only  about  £12  per 
annum ;   in   consequence  of  this, 
various  friends  have  contributed 
towards     an    Endowment    Fund 
which  now  amounts  to  £200,  in- 
cluding a  noble  donation  of  iB50 
from   Mr.   Yansitart   (per  Major 
Scott)  and  whenever  this  £200 
can  bo  raised  to  £260  the  Chnrch 
Society  will  augment  it,  so  as  to 
give  a  permanent  endowment  to 
file  place  of  £20  per  annnm ;  hat 
as  the  Society  takes  notice  of  no 
sum  under  £250  for  augmentation, 
the  £200   yields  but  £8,  while 
£250  would  secure  £20  per  an- 
num.    It  is   earnestly   requester 
that  some  friends  may  be  dispose 
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to  contribute  this  £50.  Contri- 
butions will  be  tbankfdlly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Lay  Delegate  of  the 
congregation,  James  Wilkie,  Esq., 
C.A.,  119,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld, 
Ain)  Dunblane. 

At  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch  of  this  country, 
teld  in  1863,  among  other  canons 
one  was  passed  empowering  the 
bishops  to  appoint  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses  lay  readers  and  cate- 
cbists,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  conduct  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  Church.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  the  power  so  given  has 
been  before  exercised  or  not ;  but 
on  Sunday  last  (January  29), 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ap- 
pointed, in  a  solemn  manner,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Hollo  to  act  in 
that  capacity  in  his  diocese.  An 
account  of  this  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  some  of  our  readers. 
Daring  the  morning  service  in  the 
private  chapel  of  Duncrub,  imme- 
diately after  the  litany,  Lord  Hollo 
went  forward  to  the  communion 
rails,  within  which  the  Bishop  was 
standing,  and  read  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  appointment,  which 
he  afterwards  handed  to  his  Lord- 
ship:— 

"  In  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to 
me  by  the  Church,  which  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  lay  readera 
to  read  the  Common  Prayer  and  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  public  congregation,  I 
hereby  authorise  and  appoint  you  to  act 
in  that  capacity ;  and  I  earnestly  pray 
that  you  may  be  ever  guided  and  assisted 
hy  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Holiness  in 
the  exercise  of  said  function ;  and  that 
your  endeavours  therein  may  be  efifec- 
toally  blessed  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment and  edification  of  thode  for  whose 
benefit  they  shall  be  employed. 

(Signed)    "  Chablbs  Wordsworth, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

"Jan.  29, 1866." 

Lord  BoUo  then  knelt  down  at  the 
communion  rails,  and  the  Bishop, 


delivering  into  his  hands  the  Bible, 
said: — 

"  Take  thou  authority  publicly  to  read 
the  Common  Prayer  and  the  Holy  Scrijn 
tures  in  the  congregation  of  God's  people 
assembled  for  His  holy  worship  ;  and  in 
this,  and  all  thy  works  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  Him,  may  the  blessing  of 
God  Almighty  the  FaUier,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  upon  thee,  and  re- 
main with  thee  for  ever.    Amen." 

We  understand  that  the  Bishop, 
accompanied  by  Lord  RoUo,  went 
over  the  same  evening  to  Anchter- 
arder,  where  an  Episcopal  service 
was  held  in  the  Chnrch  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  Union,  which 
had  been  conrteonsly  offered  for 
that  pnrpose.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  Lord  Eollo  read 
prayers,  and  the  Bishop  preached 
from  Psalm  viii.  4.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  similar  service 
will  be  held  next  Snnday  in  Dnn- 
ning. — Edinburgh  Gourant, 

We  add  some  farther  particulars 
from  the  local  Presbyterian  papers. 
Lord  Rollo,  we  nnderstand,  did 
not  wear  a  sarplice. 

*' AucHTERARDKR.  —  Loug  boforo  t'.e 
hour  of  service  the  little  chapel  (a  neat 
ecclesiastical   structure  accommodating 

about  300)  was  crowded Lord 

Eollo  conducted  the  preliminary  poi-tions 
of  the  service,. and  in  justice  we  must  say 
he  read  the  different  lessons  and  prayers 
very  well." — Strathearn  Herald, 

The  following  extract  gives  some 
account  of  the  service  which  was 
held  on  the  next  Sunday  evening 
at  Dunning.  We  understand  that 
100  Prayer  Books,  which  had  been 
placed  for  sale  in  the  village,  were 
all  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  during  the  previous 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  there  was 
a  demand  for  more : — 

"Dunning. — ^Episcopal  Worship. — 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop 
of  St.  A.ndrews,  accompanied  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Rollo  of  Duncrub 
Cistle,  officiated  in  the  Evangelical  Union 
Church  here  on  Sunday  last.  The  Church 
was  crowded  by  a  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  audience.  Lord  Rollo,  who 
was    recently   appointed   a    scripture- 
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reader  by  the  Bishop,  read  the  seryice 
appoiated  by  the  Church.  As  a  reader 
his  Lordship  has  few  equals,  his  voice 
being  dear  and  musical,  and  his  pronun- 
ciation admirable.  The  service  occupied 
nearly  an  hour ;  after  which  the  learned 
Bishop  preached  an  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive discourse.  The  service  throughout 
seemed  to  be  regarded  with  deep  in- 
terest."— Perthshire  Advertiser, 

The  following  extracts  relate  to 
a  second  service  held  at  DuKNma,  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  February 
12,  when  Lord  Rollo  officiated 
alone  as  lay  reader,  and,  after  the 
usual  prayers,  &c.,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  liturgy  : — 

**  On  the  evening  of  Sabbath  last  a 
second  religious  service,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  ritual,  was  held  in  the  Relief 
Qiurch,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rollo, 
in  his  capacity  as  Soripture-reader,  offi- 
ciated. After  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Service  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  his  Lordship  delivered  an  address 
in  vindication  of  the  use  of  a  liturgy. 
These  services  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
cursory to  the  formation  of  a  oongre^- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  On  this,  as  on  the 
previous  eveninsr,  the  church  was  crowded 
in  every  part  by  an  attentive  and  deco- 
rous congregation." — Perthshire  JoumcH 

"DuNNiMO.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rollo  h^d  divine  service  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  Church,  here,  on  Sunday 
last,  agreeable  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Church  of  England ;  after  which  his 
Lordship  delivered  a  most  instructive 
and  eloquent  lecture  explanatory  of  the 
liturgT.  He  pointed  out,  at  ftill  length,  ^ 
the  f3.vantafi^es  of  precomposed  forms  of 
prayer,  in  which  the  congregation  can  all 
unite  in  the  worship  of  God,  agreeable  to 
the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord  him- 
self—'That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  that  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.*  What  his 
Lordship  especially  admires  is,  that  the 
Church  has  introduced  so  much  Scripture 
into  her  services ;  that  throughout  her 
yearly  course  the  Old  Testament  is  read 
once,  and  the  New  Testament  three 
times,  and  the  Psalms  once  a-month,  so 
that  no  one,  regularly  attending  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Lord  RoUo  is  highly  and  worthily 
esteemed  in  this  neighbourhood  for  his 
Christian  disposition ;  and  the  meok  un- 
controversial  spirit  in  which  these  services 


have  been  opened,  bears  ample  testimony 
of  his  being  deeply  interested  in  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  souls.  The  church;  was 
crowded  by  a  most  attentive  and  respect- 
able audience.**— Ptfr«A*A«rc  Advertiser. 

St.  John's,  Peeth.— -On  Sunday, 
the  6th  February,  the  Incumbent 
of   this   Chnrch,   allnded  in   his 
sermon    to    the    death    of  John 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  St.   Leonard's 
Bank.     He  spoke  of  the  departed 
gentleman  as  "  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  this  congregation,  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  devout  of 
our  fellow- worshippers  tillgrowing 
infirmities  precluded   his  attend- 
ance on  public  worship — one  of  the 
most  liberal  contributors  to  the 
erection  and  ornamenting  of  this 
Church — one  of  the  most  ready  and 
bountiful  contributors  to  every  good 
work  amongst  us."   "  Blessed  with 
abundant  means,  he  was  blessed 
also  with  the  will  to  make  Hberal 
and  beneficent  use  of  them.    His 
name  (with  that  of  his  like-minded, 
sorrowing  brother),  had  long  ago 
become  proverbial  for  genial  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  action.     He  was 
not    an    ostentatious    benefactor, 
however.     He  did  more  good  in 
secret,  even  than  he  did  openlj. 
Few  know  the  extent  of  his  bene- 
factions to  needy  dependents  and 
regular    pensioners.      Doubtless, 
many  objects  of  his  bounty  will 
mourn  over  his  loss,  and  would  be 
ready,  like  the  widows  surrounding 
the  bier  of  Dorcas,  to  stand  around 
Ma  bier,  weeping,  and  declaring 
how  *  fiill  he  was  of  good  works,    ' 
and  alms  deedfi  which  he  did.'   The    | 
memory  of  such  a  man  is  blessed. 
His  removal  must  be  a  heavy  loss    ' 
to  the  community  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lived,  as  well  as  to  the 
many  recipients  of  his  benevolence. 
We  could  not  let  him  pass  away 
from  us,  and  have  it  said  that  none 
of  us  regarded  him* — ^that  none  of 

*  The  text  of  the  Sermon  was  Isftuih 
Ivii.  42. 
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us  ccynaiAered  his  merit  or  our  loss. 
But  we  do  so,  not  with,  the  desire 
merely  to  eulogize  the  mazL,  bat 
to  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  by 
which  he  became  what  he  was ; 
and  to  hold  up  an  example,  for 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.'  " 
Allusion  was  made  not  only  to  the 
benevolence,  but  to  the  piety  and 
kumamty  of  the  deceased ;  and  the 
combination  of  these  characteris- 
tics justifies  the  preservation  of  this 
memorial  of  him  in  the  pages  of 
our  Magazine.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
first  cousin  to  Sir  William  Stewart, 
Bart  of  Murthly  Castle.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  from  his 
in&ncy,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  congregation  which 
existed  in  Perth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker, 
After  that  clergyman's  death,  the 
little  remnant  was  absorbed  into 
the  "  qualified"  congregation  (vir- 
tually independent),  which  had 
long  been  established  in  Perth,  but 
was  united  to  the  Church,  under 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Torry, 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  Mr. 
Stewart  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  77.  He  had  been  a  liberal 
donor  to  the  funds  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Society,  as  well  as  an 
annual  subscriber.  He  has  be- 
queathed £1000  to  St.  John's, 
Perth,  as  an  endowment  in  aid  of 
the  incumbent's  stipend,  and  has 
left  also  annuities  to  many  of  the 
former  pensioners  whom  he  mainly 
supported.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  any 
legacy  for  endowment  in  this  large 
and  wealthy  congregation. 

Diocese  op  Abeedbbn  and  Orkney. 
St,  George's  Church,  Mbikle- 
POLLA. — ^A  beautifal  stamed  glass 
window  has  lately  been  placed  in 
the  Church  of  MeiklefoUa,  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  of  Bothie,  Kinbroon,  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 


Robert  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Rothie. 
The  window  contains  three  groups 
of  figures,  illustrative  of  the  blessed 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  re- 
presenting severally  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Widow's 
Son  of  Nain.  Li  the  upper,  and 
by  far  the  largest  group,  the  central 
and  chief  figure  is  that  of  our 
Saviour  as  he  emerged  from  the 
tomb,  while  on  either  side  are 
attendant  angels,  and  at  His  feet 
two  Roman  soldiers,  descriptive  of 
the  guard  which  was  set  to  wateh 
the  sepulchre.  The  treatment  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  very 
effective.  A  solemn  majesty,  height- 
ened by  the  presence  of  the  angels, 
pervades  the  figure  of  our  Saviour, 
and  fitly  presents  Him  to  the  eye 
of  Mth  as  the  Lord  of  life  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  position  of  the 
soldiers  delineates  in  a  marked 
manner  the  state  of  mankind  at 
the  time  of  the  resurrection  :  one 
is  fallen  on  his  face,  as  if  acknow- 
ledging the  powers  of  heaven  and 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  text  of  Scripture 
which  says  that  when  the  angel 
descended  and  roUed  back  the  stone 
j6x)m  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
"  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake  and  became  as  dead  men  ;" 
the  other  is  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  knee,  well  pourtray- 
ing  the  slumbering  state  of  man 
unconscious  of  the  mighty  work 
of  a  world  redeemed,  and  asleep 
to  all  the  realities  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  life.  The  other  two  groups 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
are  really  exquisite,  and  trace  the 
same  lesson  of  Mth  as  in  the  upper 
group.  As  a  work  of  art,  in  co- 
louring and  design,  the  window 
does  credit  to  the  well-known 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  who  ftirnished  it.  At  the 
bottom,  on  the  window  sill,  is  to 
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be  placed  a  brass  of  two  lozenges, 
containing  the  names,  with  dates 
of  birth  and  death,  of  Mr.  Leslie 
and  of  his  brothers,  James,  George, 
and  Jonathan. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 
Bbsignation  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
Galashiels. — It  is  matter  of  great 
regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  W.  Aubrey,  who,  as  may  be 
known,  has  recently  delivered  a 
very  remarkisible  lecture  to  the 
people  of  Galashiels.  The  hearty 
reception  he  met  with  from  a 
crowded  audience  is  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  the  estimation  he  is 
held  in  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community.  He  conducted  our 
predecessor,  the  S.  E.  Journal  with 
great  ability  for  a  series  of  years. 
His  labours  at  night-schools  were 
unremitting.  Eventhe  Border  Ad- 
vertiser, whilst  engaged  in  circu- 
lating every  kind  of  calumny 
against  our  communion,  had  not  a 
word  to  say  against  him.  The 
poor  will  miss  him  most  of  all. 
Our  readers  will,  we  feel  assured, 
wish  him  all  success  in  his  new 
field  of  usefalness,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hale  in  Hampshire  may 
be  well  congratulated  upon  get- 
ting such  a  pastor. 

Glasgow  and  Galloway  Diocesan 

ASSOCUTION  FOR  ChURCH  AiD  AND 

Extension. 

In  presenting  their  Report  for 
the  past  year  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  have  little  to  bring 
forward  which  calls  for  special  re- 
mark. They  have  endeavoured  to 
dispense  the  fands  committed  to 
their  trust  in  the  way  which  might 
be  most  likely  to  do  good  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
within  the  Diocese.  And  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  undertakings  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  means  of 


the  aid  furnished  through  this 
Association,  which,  but  for  sucli 
opportune  help,  would  necessarily 
have  been  abandoned.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
the  Association  has  expended  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  income 
for  the  past  year  in  the  payment 
of  a  supernumerary  clergyman, 
whose  services  were  urgently  re- 
quired, both  in  visiting  the  patients 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  other 
Institutions,  and  likewise  in  afibrd- 
ing  occasional  assistance  to  the 
regular  clergy.  Additions  have 
also  been  made  in  a  few  instances 
to  the  stipends  of  clergymen  whose 
income  from  all  sources  was  be- 
low the  sum  recognized  by  the 
Church  Society  as  the  minimum 
for  incumbents  in  this  Church,  but 
who  were  yet  precluded  by  circum- 
stances from  successfully  urging 
their  claims  in  any  other  quarter. 
The  remainder  of  the  outlay  has 
been  such  as  would  naturally  fall 
under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
expenses,  the  occasion  for  which  is 
continually  arising  in  all  important 
religious  undertakings,  but  which 
in  a  small  and  unendowed  com- 
munity can  only  be  provided  for 
by  means  of  such  contributions  as 
those  which  are  raised  by  this 
Association.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Committee  the  question  was 
carefdlly  considered  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  this  Association,  and  to  look 
to  the  General  Funds  of  the  Church 
Society,  under  its  amended  and 
extended  regulations,  for  meeting 
those  demands  which  have  hitherto 
been  provided  for  by  contributions 
raised  within  the  Diocese.  It  was 
found,  however,  upon  examination, 
that  the  cases  to  which  this  Asso- 
ciation more  particularly  miuisters 
are  of  a  character  which  the  Church 
Society  is  by  its  rules  precluded 
from  takiug  cognizance  of,  or  in 
which  it  would  be  unable,  at  any 
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rate  for  the  present,  to  afford  the 
required  amount  of  assistance. 
Until,  therefore,  arrangements  can 
be  made  by  which  all  the  various 
and  peculiar  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  work  of  the  Church  in 


this  Diocese  can  be  adequately  met 
by  grants  from  the  Church  Society, 
it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  contributed  to  this  Asso^ 
ciation  will  kindly  continue  to  g^ye 
it  their  support. 


The  Glasgow  and  Galloway  Diocesan  Association. 
In  Account  with  the  Trjeasubbb. 


18    0 
0    0 


Dr. 
To  paid  Gnuts  for  Stipend 
Aid — Four  Clergy- 
men  £61 

„  Stipend  to  Snpamu- 
merary  Clergymen  100 

»    Expenses  in  eonnec- 

tion  with  a  Mission     7    6  10 

„   Grant  for  House  Rent 

inlieu  of  a  parsonage  30    0    0 

„  Towards    liquidating 

Debt  on  a  Parsonage   13  10    0 

„  Premium  of  Insur- 
ance on  a  Charch 
and  Parsonage....      2  16    7 

„  Printing  Account, 
PoBtages,and  Petty 

Charges 3 

M  Balance  on  hand,  lodged 
in  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank 103 


Cr, 


7    6 


4  10 


£322    3    9 


By  Balance  in  hand,  in  City 
of  Glasgow  Bulk, 
1st  Jan.  1864....  £101  13     6 

„  Amount  of  Subscrip- 
tions in  1864....    160  14    0 

it    Interest 3    3    3 

„  Sum  received  from 
the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  So- 
ciety towards  Sti- 
pend of  Supernum- 
erary    Clergyman    50    0    0 

„  Sum  received  for  Ser- 
vices performed  by 
the  Diocesan  Chap- 
lain at  GalaeJiieUi       2    9    0 

„  Sum  received  for  Ser- 
vices performed  by 
the  Diocesan  Chap- 
lain at  St.  John's 
Church,    Glasgow      4    4    0 


£322    3    9 


COBBESPONDENGE. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Sir, — The  insertion  of  Mr.  Don's  letter  in  the  last  ntunber  of  the 
Guardian^  imposes  upon  me  the  dnty  of  laying  before  yonr 
^^ers  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  at  Blairgowrie,  past 
and  present,  nnder  my  incnmbency,  and  that  with  especial  reference  to 
its  relations  to  the  Church  Society,  I  feel  such  to  be  a  very  unusual 
course  for  a  clergyman  to  be  obliged  to  adopt,  and  most  sincerely  do  I 
apologize  for  such  an  obtrusion  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  Church 
^pon  public  attention,  but  I  know  no  better,  or  rather  no  other  plan, 
^der  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  the  communication 
alluded  to  places  both  the  congregation  and  myself. 

Hr.  Don  could  not  possibly  know  all  that  the  congregation  had 
done  for  their  Church ;  under  what  extenuating  circumstances  the  In- 

voi.  n.— NO.  nv.  9 
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cmnbent  had  been  partially  non-resident ;  nor  precisely  how  the  charge 
stood  with  reference  to  the  Chnrch  Society. 

As  a  quasi  non-resident  Incmnbent,  I  am  amenable  to  my  Diocesan ; 
also  to  the  congregation.  But  I  acknowledge  no  other  authority,  nor 
any  other  obligaticpi.  They  have  known  all  the  circxunstances ;  and  I 
may  add,  that  the  slightest  expression  of  disapproval  from  either, 
wonld  at  any  time  have  secnred  my  immediate  resignation.  Thougli 
deeply  attached  to  the  little  Church  and  its  congregation  I  have  never 
wished  to  retain  the  charge  a  moment  longer  than  might  be  deemed 
desirable  for  its  interests.  This  is  well  known.  Nor  have  I  ever  con- 
cealed that  my  great  aim  was  to  see  it  altogether  in  a  more  satis&ctory 
position,  free  of  debt,  having  a  fair  prospect  of  a  suitable  income  for  a 
resident  Incumbent,  provided  with  a  parsonage,  and  €he  property 
secured  to  the  Church.  To  what  extent  these  desirable  objects  have 
been  accomplished  I  now  beg  leave  to  state,  and  that  with  the  most 
earnest  trust  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  retarded  through  me. 

On  fbrst  becoming  Incumbent,  about  ten  years  ago,  there  was  a 
house,  called  a  Parsonage,  in  which  I  resided  for  several  years. 
Though  in  other  respects  desirable,  it  was  very  inconveniently  situated 
as  regards  distance  from  the  church,  and  so  burthened  as  to  cost  me 
about  £35  a-year. 

Being  such  a  drag  upon  the  resources  of  the  clergyman,  and  there 
appearing  no  likelihood  of  the  debt  ever  being  paid  off,  this  house  was 
sold,  in  the  hopes  that  fdnds  would  have  been  gradually  raised  for  the 
purchase  of  another  in  a  more  convenient  situation.  Ninety-five  pounds 
were  at  this  time  subscribed,  but  the  parsonage  scheme  fell  into  abey- 
ance, the  congregation  having  other  and  more  pressing  matters  upon 
their  hands. 

At  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  school*  fell  mainly  upon  me,  as 
they  have  always  done,  the  few  subscriptions  ever  received  being  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  save  one  annually  of  £6,  though  all  on  record. 
Deducting  these  expenses,  I  never  have,  at  any  time,  until  now,  from 
every  source,  received  more  than  £85  a-year.  Whether  on  such 
terms,  a  houseless  Incumbency,  and  £85  a-year, — a  suitable  clergyman 
could  have  been  found  to  undeJrtake  the  charge  I  do  not  know,  but  at 
least,  I  was  not  singular  in  supposing  the  contrary. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  matters  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
the  first  year  of  my  connexion  with  the  charge  there  was  a  debt  of 
£235  upon  the  church  and  school.     The  Trustees  who  then  held  the 

*  It  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  keep  the  Bchool,  whatever  it  might  ooelb,  in  the 
highest  state  o^  efficiency,  and  I  should  suppose  that  there  are  comparatiyely  few,  of 
the  kind,  which  have  received  through  consecutive  years  so  high  commendation 
from  H.  Ai.'s  Inspector.    There  is  at  the  present  time  an  averttge  aiUndancf  of  92. 
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property  generously  gave  £50  towards  this ;  £100  was  borrowed  of 
the  Churcli  Society,  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  nnder  the  Bond  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Bamsay,  Bart,  of  Bamff,  and  Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Medwyn, 
to  be  paid  back  by  yearly  instalments  ;  the  remainder  may  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  congregation.  All  this  debt  has  been  paid,  bnt 
under  what  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  I  have  no  wish  now 
to  state.  Only,  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  the  prospects  of  the  charge 
at  one  period  with  what  has  ultimately  been  accomplished,  I  may  say, 
that  I  utterly  despaired  of  the  loan  oyer  being  paid  back.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Society  will  have  some  recollection 
of  this  state  of  things. 

But  long  before  this  was  finally  accomplished,  another  pecuniary 
claim  was  made  upon  the  congregation.     The  original  Trustees,  on 
being  applied  to,  most  kindly  consented  to  make  over  the  property 
(which  had  now  cost  upwards  of  £800)  to  the  Church,  if  the  congre- 
gation would  take  upon  them  the  remaining  debt  and  re-Aind  £100. 
This  they  agreed  to  do :  the  £100  was  paid  back  by  them,  also  the 
expenses  of  the  transfer,  and  eventually  all  the  remaining  instalments 
due  to  the  Church  Society.     They  have  also  expended  at  the  least  £100 
on  the  Churdi  itself,  in  new  window,  harmonium,  stoves,  4c.     As  an 
aid-receiving  congregation  they  were  required  to  found  an  Endowment 
Fund,  to  which  they  have  subscribed  over  £140;   to  the  Diocesan 
Endowment  Fund  they  have  also  contributed  £53  1 6s.  3d .    These  several 
^tems  together  represent  £680,  more  or  less. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  charge  in  its  relations  to  the  Church 
Society.  But  let  it  in  the  meantime  be  borne  in  mind,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Don's  confident  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  the  congregation 
at  Blairgowrie  is  one  which  has  always  pre-eminently  stood  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  d.oe&  so  still,  fi'om  the  partial  and  uncertain  residence 
of  all  who  might  be  expected  to  render  any  material  aid.  As  to  local 
advantages  of  this  nature  few  places  can  have  been  less  favoured ;  but 
none  more  highly,  as  regards  many  of  its  members,  in  strength  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Church,  in  unfeiling  sympathy,  and  in  persistent  charity. 
^0  words  of  mine  can  ever  adequately  express  the  sense  of  gratitude  I 
feel  towards  them  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  Church's  sake. 

During  the  whole  ten  years  of  my  incuinbency,  Blairgowrie  seems 
to  have  received  Church  and  school  grants  to  the  amount  qf  £488  16s ; 
^d  in  return,  the  Church  Society  has  received  from  Blairgowrie,  in 
offertories,  £102  4s  8|d,  and  in  subscriptions  and  donations  from  its 
Dienibers,  in  the  gross,  about  £324.  Thus  the  excess  of  grants 
over  contributions,  in  10  years,  amounts  to  between  £60  and  £70.  I 
Relieve  this  statement  essentially  correct.  No  account  is  here  taken  of 
£100  placed  in  the  Society's  hands  several  years  ago,  from  which,  a 
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stun  of  £10  was  annnally  to  be  applied  for  lessening  the  amount  of 
claim  preferred  by  Blairgowrie. 

Sucb  are  the  circumstances  nnder  which  Mr  Don  addresses  his 
vehement  protest  to  the  Chnrch  at  large.  He  is  anxions  to  have  it 
universally  known  that  he  would,  if  he  coxdd,  have  stopped  the  grant 
made  to  Blairgowrie — a  grant,  be  it  remembered,  for  the  past  year.  He 
tells  us,  in  effect,  that  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  right  and  proper  to 
have  done  so,  even  without  a  word  of  previous  notice,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  congregation,  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Church 
Society  to  continue  the  grant,  had  subscribed  during  the  year  nearly 
£200  to  its  ftinds.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  the  Society  will 
continue  to  act  honourably,  and  with  delicacy  and  consideration,  to- 
wards the  congregations  that  are  obliged  to  seek  its  aid,  which  work 
harmoniously  with  it  and  do  their  best. 

But  for  its  fostering  care,  it  is  almost  more  than  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  congregation  at  Blairgowrie  at  the  present  time. 
And  when  1  review  what  has  been  accomplished,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  a  most  &vourable  specimen  of  a  congregation  that  has  nobly 
practised  the  lesson,  which  the  Church  Society  so  eamestiy  inculcates, 
of  "  helping  itself,"  and  as  such,  to  place  what  it  has  done  on  permanent 
record,  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an  apology  for  this  tedious  state- 
ment. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  obedientiy. 

The  Incumbent  of  Blaiboowbie. 


We  insert  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  Incumbent  of  Blairgowrie. 
We  think  that  the  Church  is  greatiy  indebted  to  Mr.  Don  for  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  case,  in  as  much  as  the  Society,  by  making  the 
grant,  has  clearly  violated  the  constitution.  Even  granting  that  such  a 
congregation  should  get  aid,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  no 
Society  can  suspend  its  constitution  to  meet  an  exceptional 
case,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  without  introducing  all  kinds  of 
irregularities.  Both  sides  having  been  heard  ;  the  correspondence  must 
now  close. 

Ed.  S.  G. 
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TO  THB  SDITOB  OF  THB  SCiOTTIBK  OUARDIAIT. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  ORKNEY  AND  ZETLAND. 
Sn, — Much  interest  having  been  recently  excited  by  the  reyiyal  of  the  andent 
Diooese  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  Lerwick,  the 
capital  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  the  following  extiacts  from  a  little  memorandum-book, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  the  last  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Zetland  after  the 
Revolution,  with  a  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  fayoured  by  a  friend  there,  wiU  no 
donbt  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner  (the  father  of  Primus 
John  Skinner  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  grandfiather  of  Primus  WiUiam  Skinner)^ so  well 
known  not  only  by  his  learned  works,  but  also  as  an  elegit  Latin  scholar,  and  still 
better  known  as  the  author  of  many  e^tcellent  Scottish  poems^was  resident  in  Zet- 
land for  some  years  as  tutor  in  the  fSeunily  of  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Scalloway.  In  the 
biognphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Skinner,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Theological  works,  the 
oUowiDg  notice  of  Mr.  Hunter  is  given : — 

"The  only  clergyman  of  that  persuasion  in  the  Shetland  Isles  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Honter,  whose  unwearied  assiduity  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  with  great 
&tigiie  of  body,  and  often  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  in  those  boisterous  seas, 
endeared  him  to  the  people  under  his  pastoral  charge,  and  made  his  memory  precious 
among  them  long  after  the  hand  of  death  deprived  them  of  that  unremitting  attention 
to  all  their  wants,  which  never  ceased  but  with  his  life.'* 

Even  at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  120  years,  this  ^d  man  is  remem- 
bered, and  his  memory  cherished  with  respect ;  and  by  none  more,  I  believe,  than  by 
the  owner  of  the  little  manuscript  alluded  to,  though  he  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  his  family,  like  many  others  in  Zetland,  had  joined  from  the  long- 
continued  want  of  the  services  of  the  Church ;  a  defect  which  is  now  happily  being 
remedied  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

The  little  book,  which  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  consists  of  eighty  pages, 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages,  from  November  1734 
toJnnel745;  during  which  period  of  ten  years  and  a  half,  112  baptisms  are  re- 
corded, being  on  an  average  nearly  10  yearly.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
entries : — 

"House,  Novr.  1st,  1738. 
"Ro.  Christy  and  Catharine  Leask  had  a  daughter  baptiTsed  called   Sinclara, 
G.  F.  (godfather)  Robert  Sinclair  of  House,  G.  M.  (godmothers)  Phyladelphia  Dam- 
mahoy,  his  ladie,  and  Catharine  Sinclair,  lawfull  dau'-  to  Sandsound." 

In  every  instance  Mr.  Hunter  is  particular  in  recording  the  names  of  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  and  in  keeping  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  as  to  the  number 
there  prescribed  for  each  child,  whether  male  or  female. 

Mr.  Skinner  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  their  marriage  is  thus 
recorded: — 

"  Sumbroughgerth,  Novr.  12th,  1741. 
"  Mr.  John  Skinner,  chaplain  at  House,  and  Grissel  Hunter,  law°*  dau'-  of  Mr. 
John  and  Christian  Hunter  were  married." 

And  there  is  the  following  entry  of  their  first-bom : — 

"Novr.  29th,  1742.— Mr.  John  Skinner  and  Grissel  Hunter  had  a  son  baptized 
^ed  James.  G.  Fa.  John  Sinclair  of  Quendal,  junior,  Esq.,  Laur.  Sinclair  of  Goal, 
G.  M.  Jannet  Hacro,  spouse  to  James  Forbes,  shipmaster  in  Scarberry.  He  was  bom 
r  22nd  of  Novr.  about  1 1  at  night.' ' 

The  next  part  of  the  little  book  is  very  curious :  it  shows  the  remuneration 
▼bich  Mr.  Hunter  got  for  his  clerical  services,  or  what  he  received  for,  as  he  calls  it. 
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his  "  encouragement."  On  the  one  page  he  pats  down  the  **  enconragement"  given 
to  him  by  the  individaal  members  of  his  flock,  and  on  the  opposite  one  shows  how  it 
was  paid,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  examples  :— 

"  BoBiBT  BsuGB  of  Smnborough,  Junr. 


*Dr. 


Cr. 


"  To  my  encouragement 

.     £30 

By  cash    . 

.        £30 

•*  Quendal— Dr. 

Or. 

"  To  my  encouragement 

.    £60 

Bylox    . 

.      £10    0    0 

„   6  Hsp*  meal 

1  16  0 
6    0    0 

„    elisp'^bere 

3  12    0 

„    6  bottles  wine 

4     4    0 

„    cash    . 

6    0    0 

„    cash    . 

12  12    0 

„   cash    . 

3     0    0 

„   a  mart  cow 

8     0    0 

' 

„   6  geese 

„   ballanoe  paid  in  cash 

1  16  0 
3     0    0 

"  Wm.  Henderson  in  Brassay — Dr, 
<<  To  my  encouragement      .    £12    0    0 


£60    0    0 
In  this  account  there  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the  necessaries'  and  the 
luxuries  of  life :  6  bottles  of  wine  cost  nearly  half  as  much  as  a  fat  ox. 

Cr. 
By  i  anker  waters. 
,,   4  pints  ditto. 
„   2  rolls  tobacco." 

It  should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  reader  that  the  above  sums  are  in  Scotch 
money,  in  which  a  shilling  is  equal  to  a  penny  sterling,  and  therefore  a  pound  is  equal 
to  20  pence.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  £60,  which  was  the  amount  of  stipend  paid 
by  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  flock,  is  equal  in  value  to  £5  sterling.  This,  considering  the 
comparative  value  of  provisions  in  those  days,  when  an  ox  could  be  bought  for  £10 
Scotch,  or  16  shillings  and  8  pence  sterling,  was  certainly  a  very  liberal  allowance, 
being  equal  to  about  £50  sterling  in  the  present  day,  when  a  Zetland  ox,  fit  for  the 
butcher,  cannot  be  of  less  than  ten  times  the  value  of  one  at  the  time  alluded  to,  or 
something  above  £8  sterling. — ^I  am  yours  truly,  J.  T. 


TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH  OUABDIAN. 

Edinburgh,  2nd  Feb.,  1865. 

Sm, — Could  you  insert  in  your  next  month's  Guardian  an  account  of  the  different 
Missions  in  connection  with  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  prospects  of  same^  also  of 
New  Churches  building — in  fact,  a  review  of  Church  Work. 

Were  you  to  request  Incumbents  or  gentlemen  in  their  Churches  (many  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  assist  you)  to  send  each  month  an  account  of  Church  work  in  their 
parish,  a  great  deal  more  would  be  thought  of  your  publication,  as  the  great  want  in 
it  is  Church  news. 

Take  an  example  from  the  CJiurch  Times,  published  weekly  for  Id. — ^Yours  truly, 

"Rbadbb." 


We  are  very  anxious  to  give  full  insertion  of  all  accounts  of  Missionary  movements 
throughout  the  Church  in  compliance  with  proposal  of  "  Reader.**  We  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  all  who  to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  information.~ED.  S.  0. 
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(From  the  KoHh  BritUh  Daily  MaU,  Tuesday,  Jan,  17, 1865  J  ' 

TO  THB  BDITOA  07  THB  XOKTH  B&ITISK  DAILY  MAIL. 

THE    COLLEGE,    ISLE    OP    OUMBRAB. 
Sib, — Mj  attentioii  has  been  called  to  a  letter  published  a  few  days  since  in  your 
journal.  It  is  signed  "  A  Non-Elector,"  and  bears  date  "  Rothesay,  11th  Jan.,  1865." 
In  hk  letter  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  bearing  reference  to  the  above' 


"  Some  say  that  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  there  are  of  a  rather  doubtful 
character,  and  are  held  by  the  honourable  candidate,  and  are  such  as  could  not  be 
presented  for  acceptance  to  an  honest  Presbyterian.  In  short,  they  are  said  to  be 
Bach  that  I,  for  my  part,  would  much  prefer  an  honest  and  sincere  Roman  CathoUo. 
Bat  the  majority  of  the  electors,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  repudiate  them ;  and  I 
trost  they  will  hare  the  manliness  to  act  upon  this  feeling." 

I  nnderstand  the  writer  of  the  above  words  to  assert  or  to  imply,  (1)  that  the 
doctzines  taught  here  are  of  doubtful  character ;  (2)  That  they  could  not  be  accepted 
bj  an  honest  Presbyterian ;  (3)  That  these  doctrines  are  virtually  Roman  Catholic. 
To  these  strictures  I  beg  to  reply, — 

1.  That  the  doctrines  taught  here  are  simply  those  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,» 
neither  moro  nor  less,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  assert  this  most  solemnly ;  and 
though  your  correspondent  seems  to  insinuate  that  I  and  my  colleagues  are  not  honest 
nor  sincere,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  charge  from  an  anonymous  writer,  judging 
us  from  hearsay,  will  be  considered  worthy  of  any  serious  attention.  It  is  certainly 
the  fo^  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever  subjected  to  such  an  accusation  either  from 
friend  or  foe. 

2.  To  the  second  charge  I  must,  in  a  measure,  plead  guilty.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
some  degree  implied  in  the  preceding  statement.  Of  course  a  Presbyterian,  who 
accepted  the  entire  teaching  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  could  not  be  an  honest 
Presbyterian.  To  propose  the  whole  of  its  doctrines  for  acceptance  by  a  Presbyterian, 
remaining  such,  would  obviously  be  sheer  absurdity.  But  if  the  writer  means  to  insinu- 
ate that  we  are  here  fond  of  preacbiag  upon  the  points  of  controversy  between  Pres- 
byterians and  ourselves  rather  than  on  those  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
on  which  we  are  happily  agreed,  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  in  the  plainest  possible 
hmgnage,  that  he  is  insinuating  an  utter  and  entire  falsehood. 

3.  Not  less  emphatic  must  be  my  repudiation  of  his  third  charge.  I  have  for 
more  than  ten  years  been  the  acting  head  of  this  College,  for  the  Provost  is  non- 
resident. I  assert  that  never  during  that  time  have  any  of  us  gone  beyond  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-Book,  or  taught  any  distinctively  Roman  doctrine.  Your 
correspondent  calls  upon  the  Bute  electors  to  display  their  manliness.  I  invite  him 
to  make  proof  of  his  own.  If  he  possesses  any  spark  of  that  quality,  let  him  give  his 
name  and  address  in  full,  as  I  do  mine.  Let  him'  produce  the  witnesses  on  whose 
accounts  his  judgment  is  based.  Let  this  "  honest  and  sincere  "  man — for  such  he 
evidently  claims  to  be — ^name  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  these  Romanising 
doctrines  were  taught.  When  he  has  done  all  this,  then — ^but  not  till  then — I  will 
apologise  to  him  for  the  tone  of  this  reply,  and  consider  the  propriety  of  resigning 
n>y  situation.  In  the  meantime  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  stigmatising  his  insinua- 
tions as  simply  false  and  calumnious. 

For  this  letter,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  responsible.  Mr  Boyle  will  see  it  for  the  first 
time  when  it  appears  in  your  paper.  With  the  Buteshire  election  I  am  not  concerned. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  constituencies  for  which  I  have  a  vote ;  and  it  is  long  since  I  have 
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meddled  with  any  thing  like  party  politics.  Ab,  however,  the  attack  upon  this  Col- 
lege is  intended  to  injure  Mr.  Boyle,  I  will  just  state  my  conviction  that  what  U 
feJse  concerning  me  and  my  colleagues  is  equally  false  if  applied  to  him.  The  inti- 
mate relations  which  have  existed  hetween  us  since  June,  1854,  folly  justify  me  in 
saying  that  in  trying  to  conduct  the  College  on  the  principles  herein  professed,  I 
have,  however  humhly  and  unworthily,  only  administered  it  according  to  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  its  founder. — ^I  am,  &c.,  John  Gibsok  Cazbnovs, 

Viee-Bro909t  and  liOor, 
The  Collbok,  Islb  of  Cumbiu.b, 
January  14, 1865. 


to  th£  bditob  of  thb  scottibh  ouabdian. 

Sir,— The  Conference  hetween  the  Primus  and  the  Committee  of  Funds  upon  the 
important  matter  of  the  Finance  of  the  Church  will,  we  feel  assured,  he  attended  with 
the  most  heneficial  results. 

The  great  and  nohle  objects  after  which  the  Church  Society  aspires  can  only  be 
attained  by  united  action.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  adopted  of  carrying  it  out, 
the  object  must  be  the  same— the  providing  JB500  to  each  Bishop  and  £150  for  each 
incumbent    This  is  the  issue  upon  which  we  go  to  the  country  in  1865. 

In  1864  the  result  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  labours  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh  have  been  unremitting.  The  untiring  and  dauntless 
energy  of  Mr.  Flemyng  has  borne  down  obstacles  which  would  have  daunted  any 
other  man. 

For  any  dissatisfaction  there  may  be  as  to  the  late  distribution,  neither  they  nor 
he  are  in  any  way  responsible ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes 
of  that  dissatisfaction  will  be  removed. 

Representing,  as  we  have,  frequently  a  minority,  we  have  seen,  by  continuous 
agitation,  this  minority  converted  into  a  majority.  Many  of  those  who  opposed  our 
movement  in  1853  were  the  heartiest  and  most  efficient  supporters  of  a  sinular  move- 
ment in  1863.  A  minority  has  equally  important  duties  with  a  majority.  Generally 
in  advance  of  its  antagonist,  by  patience,  by  prudence,  and  by  perseveranee,  it 
changes  sides. 

Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  movement  as  merely  a  preliminary  to  movements  upon 
a  larger  basis,  and  as  bringing  out  our  Church  before  the  people  of  Scotland  upon  a 
more  extended  basis,  the  movement  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  noble  way  in  which  the  press  has  opened  its  columns  to  us  is  a  manifest 
proof  that  the  public  mind  is  willing  to  give  us  a  fair  hearing.  We  trust,  then,  that 
all  parties  will  go  to  the  country  upon  the  clear  issue  we  have  raised—viz.,  raising 
£500  for  every  Bishop  and  £150  for  every  incumbent. 

Ht7Gh  Soott. 

Gala  Housb,  Galashiels, 
lebrmry  18, 1865, 

TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH   OUARDIAK. 

OITR  GAELIC  CONGREGATIONS. 
Sa,— In  a  late  number  of  the  Scottish  Guardian  it  is  represented  that  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Flemyng,  Organising  Clerical  Secretary  to  the  Church  Society,  stated  inter  alia 
in  delivering  his  Annual  Report,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  Edinburgh,  "None  of  us, 
I  suppose,  would  attempt  to  deny  that  the  existence  of  the  Gaelic  dialect  is  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  religion,  and  the  spread  of  civilisation  amongst  those  dans 
who  speak  it.    It  is  in  fftct^  holding  them  back  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the 
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conntry?'  Now  Sir,  I  admire  Mr.  Fleming's  appealB  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Fmance  of  the  Churoh  Society.  I  heartily  wish  him  every  Bucoess  in  his  new  sphere 
of  action.  But  I  protest  against  suoh  language  as  is  contained  in  the  above  quota- 
tion. Nay,  I  question  very  much  the  correctness  of  that  part  of  his  Report.  Had 
that  rev.  gentleman  possessed  the  sb'ghtest  knowledge  of  either  the  Celtic  language 
or  of  the  state  of  our  Church  in  the  Highlands  in  years  gone  by,  he  would  not,  I  am 
certain,  commit  sucb  a  blunder  in  his  Report.  But  the  fact  of  his  reverence  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  either,  is  enough  of  itself  ta  prove  the  above  statement  to 
be  simply  vox  et  praeUrea  nihil. 

Besides,  I  am  not  aware  it  was  any  part  of  Mr.  Flemyng*s  mission  or  commis- 
Bon  to  censure  and  speak  upbraidingly  of  the  Gaelic  language.  And  as  a  word  in 
season,  let  me  kindly  whisper  into  his  ears  that  such  animadversions  are  certain  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  our  Church  in  the  Highlands.  Moreover,  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  it  betrays  much  igpiorance  on  Mr.  Flemyng*s  i>art,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  our  Church  in  the  Highlands,  to  state  in  his  Report^ — **  That 
thepenistence  of  the  Gaelic  members  of  our  Church  to  their  native  langpuge  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  Gaelic  congregations  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  to  be  now 
nombered  only  by  tens,  where  a  few  years  ago  they  contained  hundreds."  WiU  the 
Tey.  gentleman  be  good  enough  to  specify  a  single  instance  ?  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  will  fail  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  take  in  hand  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  impartial  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Scottish  Guardian, 
that  the  appointment  of  English  and  Irish  Clergymen  to  Gaelic  cures  has  done  irre- 
mediable harm  to  our  Gaelic  congregations.  That,  that  has  been  the  principal  cause, 
together  with  emigration,  of  our  Gaelic  congregations  being  now  numbered  by  tens, 
where  a  few  years  ago  they  contained  hundreds. 
lam, 

Yours,  &c., 

A  CELTIC  LAYMAN. 


We  insert  the  above  firom  a  sense  of  shewing  fair  play  to  all  sides.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  justly  said  that  Mr.  Flemyng 
intended  to  show  any  disrespect  to  the  Gaelic  population.  Upon  the  contrary,  no 
one  has  urged  more  strongly  their  claims.  Himself  of  Highland  extraction  he 
sympathises  more  strongly  with  them  than  with  any  other  section  of  the  Church. 
He  folly  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  "  Celtic  Layman,"  as  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  Graelic  clergy  being  appointed  to  Gaelic  congregations.  We  entirely 
^^^Agree  with  the  Celtic  Layman  as  to  Mr.  Flemyng*  s  having  no  right  to  show  defects 
m  the  working  of  the  Church  system,  in  various  districts.  He  has  discharged  a 
delicate  duty  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  instead  of  meeting  with  censure 
<ieaerves  the  best  thanks  of  all  thost  who  wish  well  to  the  Church.— En.  8,  O. 


TO  THB  SDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

DsAK  Sib, — In  1853,  the  Incumbent  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Drumlithie,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Brechin,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  opened  a  Home  for  Orphan 
Doys,— the  want  of  such  an  institution  being  greatly  felt.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
Home,  one  of  the  largest  dwelling  houses  in  the  village  was  purchased  and  fitted  up 
^  a  suitable  manner,  and  a  small  farm  was  taken,  on  a  nineteen  years*  lease. 

Since  the  Home  was  opened,  upwards  of  thirty  boys  have  been  admitted  and 
Mncated ;  of  these,  two  have  died,  since  they  left  the  Home,  seven  are  at  present  in 
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it,  and  the  rest  are  workiiig  for  themselyes,  respectably  and  honourably  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  sohoolmasters,  clerks,  or  tradesmen.  Of  the  seven,  at  present 
in  the  Home,  two,  admitted  when  eight  years  old,  are  just  about  to  be  apprenticed 
as  carpenters.  Boys  are  received  at  any  age  between  five  and  ten,  are  careMy 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  receive  a  good  English  education, 
fitting  them  for  pupil-teachers,  or  apprentices  to  any  suitable  trade. 

In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  annual  payments,  which  in  some  cases 
are  very  inadequate  and  uncertain — ^for  some  of  the  boys  no  payments  have  been 
received  at  all,— the  Institution  is  suffering  from  a  debt  of  about  £90^  for  which  the 
present  Incumbent  of  St  John's,  Drumlithie,  is  entirely  responsible.  To  enable  him 
to  free  the  Home— the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Scotland— from  this  incubus  on  its 
usefulness,  and,  if  possible,  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  and  satisf&ctoiy  basis,  I  ask 
permission  to  appeal,  through  you,  for  aid  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  who 
feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  contribute,  according  to  their  means,  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  her  poor  orphan  children,  who  have  been  left  in  the  world 
without  any  one  to  care  or  provide  for  them.  May  I  ask  you,  then,  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  receiving  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Home,  and  to  allow  me  to  say, 
that  any  donations  and  subscriptions,  however  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  me.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  consider  the  poor  and  needy :  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  them  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

ROBt.  KILGOUR  THOM, 
Inct.  of  St.  John  Baptist's,  Drumlithie. 

Drumlithie,  Fobdoun, 
Jany.  2Ut.,  1865. 

♦<j*  The  Editor  will  gladly  receive,  any  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Home, 
which  may  be  sent  him  to  the  care  of  the  Publishers,  A.  Brown,  &  Co.)  Booksellers, 
Aberdeen,  and  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Scottish  Guardian, 


TO  THB  XDITOn  07  THE  SCOTTISH  OUABDIAN. 

8rB. — ^The  ignorance  in  England  respecting  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
is  truly  surprising.  I  was  lately  at  a  meeting  of  a  Church  of  England  institute  in 
Newcastle,  when  a  conversation  arose  about  the  Church  in  Scotland — several  of  the 
reverend  members  confounding  it  with  the  Prebbyterian  EstabUshment  there,  and 
others  expressing  a  desire  to  have  information  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers, who  was  about  to  remove  to  Glasgow,  with  his  family,  informed  the  meeting, 
that  he  had  been  applied  to,  by  some  friends  in  Glasgow,  to  subscribe  to  the  funds 
of  a  new  English  Episcopal  Church,  called  St.  Silas,  who  recommended  him  to  take 
a  pew  there.  As  some  of  his  children  would  soon  be  ready  for  confirmation,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Glasgow  papers,  requesting  to  know  in  what 
English  Diocese  St.  Silas  was  situated,  and  who  was  their  bishop ;  but  he  declined 
to  give  publicity  to  the  letter,  "as  it  might  give  offence  to  the  pardes  who  were 
managers  of  the  Chapel,  who  were  respectable,  and  customers  of  the  paper !"  And  it 
was  only  by  chance  that  there  was  a  clergyman  present,  who  was  able  to  explain 
that  there  could  be  no  English  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that,  in  May  last^  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Bishop  of  London  said,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  was  the  only  distinct 
representative  in  Scotland,  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England  professed 
— consequently  these  four  or  five  congregations  in  Scotland  have  no  consecration, 
ordination,  or  confirmation;  in  short,  they  are  only  congregationalists,  using  the 
Church  of  England  liturgy,  which  is  the  practice  in  many  of  the  Methodist  Chapels 
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in  England.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me,  there  ought  to  he  some  puhlication  to  refer  to, 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  you  ought  to 
urge  the  importance  of  collecting  and  puhlishing  certain  statistics  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  in  the  several  dioceses.  This  would  have  a  most  important  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  Church,  and  the  bishops  should  agree  upon  some  uniform 
STstem  of  arranging  those  statistics,  with  a  view  to  their  puhlication  annually. 
The  following  details  would  be  interesting,  viz.,  clergy-list;  area  of  the  diocese; 
population ;  licensed  curates ;  parsonages ;  new  churches  in  progress ;  ordinations  ; 
confinnations ;  schools  under  government  inspection,  &c.  The  last  list  I  have  seen, 
vas  published  in  the  Scottish  Eoelesiattieai  Journal  for  1861  ;  and  contained  consider- 
able information  about  the  Church,  and  would  be  found  to  be  useful  at  Church  of 
England  institutes. 

W. 

fifflrSHAM,  GOXTNTY  OP  DUSHAM, 

20th  January^  1865. 
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Between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Danube  and  the  frontier  of  ancient 
Greece  in  another,  lies  a  region 
scarce    one-third     smaller     than 
France.    Its   inhabitants — an  al- 
most homogeneous  popnlation  of 
from  ten  to  twelye  millions — ^be- 
long to  the  Ingo- Slavic,  or  South- 
Slavonic  race.     Classed  according 
to  their  dialects  of  one  language, 
this  people   is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts — the  Eastern,  or 
Bulgarians:  the  Western,  orCroato- 
Serbs.  Of  these,  some  sevenhundred 
and  eighty  thousand  are  Mussulm- 
ans, over  two  million,  six  hundred 
thousand  are  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  rest   helong  to  the  Oriental 
Church.  The*  Slavonic  Mussulman 
says  his  prayers  in  Arabic,  which 
heneiiherspeaksnor  comprehends ; 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  pray 
in  Latin,  a  "  language  not  under- 
stauded  of  the  people  ;"  some  Bul- 
garian   congregations     are    still 
constrained  to  attend  services  in 
Greek ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  lugo- 
Slavic  nation  is  distinguished  alike 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church 
by  using,  in  its   Scriptures  and 
Sturgy,  an  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Slavonic  tongue.  On  this  basis  lugo- 


Slavic  patriots  build  hopes  of  friture 
union.     Believing  that  identity  of' 
race  and  tongue  is  a  foundation  on 
which  Christian  and  Mussulman 
may  unite  to  form  one  nation,  they 
see  in  Community  of  ecclesiastical 
language  a  tie  whereby  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Orthodox  may  be  linked 
in  a  National  Church.  Of  course,  as 
to  the  finishing    stroke  whereby 
union  is  to  be  achieved  and  declared 
nothing  can  be  settled  as  yet.    The 
Roman  Catholics  would  advise  re- 
cognition of  thePope'sauthority  on 
condition  of  autonomy,  as  accorded 
to  the  United  Greeks.  The  Ortho- 
dox would  have  Church  Govern- 
ment by  a  synod,    as    practised 
in  Russia.       But,  postponing  the 
final  question,   Roman  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  work  to  the  same 
end;     Croatians     endeavour    to 
substitute      Slavonic     for    Latin 
throughout  their  parishes  ;  Serbs 
and  Bulgarians  seek  to  expunge 
Greek  and  Russianisms  from  their 
liturgy.    Rather  than  be  Grsecized, 
Bulgarian     congregations     place 
themselves  under  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff;   rather    than    be  Latinized, 
Croatian  priests  have  entered  the 
Oriental  Church.     Each  party  has 
for  its  badge  National  Unity ;  each 
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comprises  the  liberals  of  its  deno- 
minatioiis,  and  sees  its  enemies  in 
Fanariotes  and  Jesuits.  Both  go 
about  their  business  noiselessly, 
and  are  solicitous  rather  to  lay 
foundations  deep  and  broad  thaii 
to  raise  their  structure  above 
ground.  Hence  distant  spectators 
see  nothing.  But  those  on  the 
spot  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
labour  is  going  on,  forming  part 
of  that  regenerating  process  of 
Slavonian  iSe  which  is  to  change 
for  the  better  the  face  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe. 

There  are  three  lugo-Slavic 
Churches — ^the  Serb  and  the  Bul- 
^uian,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Church;  the  Croatian,  belonging 
to  the  Western  Church. 

To  begin  with  the  Serbs. 

The  Serbian  division  of  the 
Eastern  Church  counts  nearly  three 
millions  of  members.  It  is  at 
present  divided  under  four  admin- 
istrations —  the  Patriarchate  at 
Carlovic,  in  Austria;  the  Vladi- 
kate  of  Montenegro ;  the  Church 
of  the  Principality ;  the  conunu- 
nities  in  Turkey.  The^r*^  repre- 
sents the  original  Serbian  Patri- 
archate of  Ipek.  The  second, 
acknowledging  no  direct  superior, 
sends  its  bishops  for  consecration 
either  to  Carlovic  or  Moscow.  The 
third  is  governed  by  a  synod,  which 
elects  its  metropolitan  and  bishops, 
like  the  state  of  which  it  forms 
part,  it  is  autonomous,  but  pays 
an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  answering  to 
the  tribute  of  the  Principalify  to 
the  Sultan.  The  fourth,  compris- 
ing the  Orthodox  con^egations  in 
the  Serbian  provinces  of  Turkey, 
is  ruled  in  civil  matters  by  Turkish 
officials,  and  in  ecclesiastical  by 
prelates  of  the  Fanar. 

The  Serbian  Church  in  the  Prin- 
cipality and  in  Austria  has  theolo- 
gical schools  at  Belgrade,  Carlovic, 
Carlstadt,  Versec,  and  in  Dalmatia. 


We  do  not  here  speak  of  normal 
schools  and  gymnasia,  nor  of  the 
Academy  in  Belgrade,  where  reli- 
gious instruction  is  also  given.  In 
the  Serb  provinces  under  Turkish 
rule  there  is  not  one  printing  press, 
nor  a  single  higher  school. 

The  Serb  Church  was  once  rich 
in  monasteries,  but  these  werebumt 
and  sacked  by  the  Turks;  and, 
though  in  late  years  many  have 
been  restored,  it  is  not  on  the 
ancient  scale  of  splendour,  for  the 
present  bent  of  the  people  is  con- 
trary to  monastic  life.  Besides 
Hilindar  on  Mount  Athos,  the 
most  celebrated  Serbian  convents 
are  in  the  Principality  and  in 
Stara  Serbia,  at  Cetinje  and 
Ostrog  in  Montenegro,  and  in  the 
Frusca  Gora,  a  lully  peninsula 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 
Here  and  there  among  these  monas- 
teries still  remains  a  noble  Church, 
a  " Zadusbiua**  ("work  for  the 
soul")  of  Serbian  monarchs.  In 
Free  Serbia,  the  most  beauti- 
ful are  those  of  Studenica,  Eava- 
nica,  and  Manasia;  in  ancient 
Serbia,  of  Gracanica,  Decani,  and 
the  ruins  of  Sapocani  and  Djurd- 
jevi  Stupovi.  The  best  Church 
architecture  and  frescoes  date  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  yield  fine  specimens  of  Byzan- 
tine form,  quickened  by  Italian 
spirit.  ^ 

The  language  of  the  Serb  Church 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  ancient 
Slavonic,  but  speciaUy  a  Serbized 
dialect  of  the  same — for  even  the 
Church  Slavonic  has  its  dialects, 
modifications  introduced  by  Rns- 
sian,  Serbian,  and  Bulgarian 
monks,  when  copying  the  Scrip- 
tures for  their  respective  peoples. 
According  to  the  Serbs,  tiieir 
version  of  the  old  Slavonic  is  the 
most  systematic,  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians least;  for  the  Serb  writers 
made  their  alterations  on  a  rule 
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and  within  an  early  date,  while  the  . 
Russian  continued  modifying  to 
the  sixteenth  centniy.  li  early 
times  the  South- Slavonic  nations 
were  more  civilized  than  the  Rus- 
sian, and  their  priests,  invited  to 
N^orthem  sees,  exercised  on  eccle- 
siastical literature  an  influence 
whereof  traces  are  yet  extant. 
Bnt  the  situation  was  reversed 
when  the  Russians  had  shaken  off 
the  Tartar,  and  the  lugo-Slav  fell 
under  the  Turk.  For  the  last  hun- 
dredyears,  most  of  the  Churchbooks 
have  been  printed  in  Russia,  and 
at  the  present  hour,  except  in  some 
remote  districts  of  the  Herzegovina, 
Rassianized  Slavonic  is  generally 
in  nse  amongBulgarians  and  Serbs. 
The  change  met  with  no  objection 
60  long  as  the  South- Slavonic 
MSS.  and  incunabula  were  all 
hidden  or  scattered,  and  while 
there  were  no  lu^o- Slavic  philo- 
logists to  decipher  them;  but  of 
lat«  years  Serb  literati,  averse  to 
Panslavistic  ftision,  have  exposed 
the  di£ference  between  Serb  and 
Russian-Slavonic,  and  demand  a 
restoration  of  services  on  the  na- 
tional model. 

It  need  scarce  be  said  that  the 
Govermnent  of  the  Czar  does  not 
take  kindly  to  this  idea;  and, 
while  lugo- Slavic  patriots  urge 
forward  the  publication  of  Serb 
MSS.,  Russia  is  correspondingly 
slow  to  give  those  in  her  possession 
to  the  light.*  Many  Serb  MSS. 
await  resurrection  in  Russian 
libraries.  Some  found  their  way 
thither  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  an  Abbot  of  Decani  became 
Archbishop  of  Kiev ;  many  within 
the  last  centu^,  in  exchange  for 
gilded  modern  Church-books.  So 
long  as  the  Academy  of  Belgrade 
lies  within  range  of  a  Turkish  for- 
tress, the  Serbs  cannot  aspire  to 
be  the  goardians  of  their  own  lite- 
rary treasures ;  hence  they  are  bat 
too  dependent  on  the  publication 


of  those  preserved  in  Russia  and 
Austria. 

Among  the  earliest  written  works 
extant  in  Serbized  Slavonic,  are 
two  biographies  of  Nemania,  the 
sovereign  who  first  united  the  va- 
rious Serbian  Zupas  in  one  realm. 
These  biographies  were  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  his  son 
Stephan,  sumamed  "  First-crowned 
King,"  and  Sava,  first  Metropoli- 
tan of  Serbia.  Then  come  the 
biographies  of  kings  and  metropo- 
litains,  written  by  Archbishop  Da- 
nilo. 

These  oldest  known  specimens  of 
Serbian  authorship  are  far  superior 
to  all  that  follow,  and  so  perfect  in 
grammar,  construction,  and  style, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them 
for  the  first  literary  effort  in  the 
tongue.  Burning  heretical  books 
is  recorded  among  the  acts  of  Ne- 
mania ;  and  as,  prior  to  his  adop- 
tion of  the  orthodox  fiiith,  all  Serb 
peoples  might  be  set  down  as  here- 
tics, it  seems  too  likely  that  the 
flames  of  his  zeal  devoured  the 
whole  national  literature. 

A  store  of  documents,  chronolo- 
gically arranged,  has  lately  been 
pubbHshedin&ie  "MonumentaSer- 
bica."*  Among  these  are  charters 
of  monasteries  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century. 

Further  specimens  of  Serbized 
Slavonic  are  the  books  called  Ser- 
bliak,  containing  services  for  the 
national  saints.  Like  St.  Peter  of 
Montenegro  in  our  own  day,  the 
old  Serb  worthies  were  canonized 
immediately  on  death,  the  posthu- 
mous evidence  of  miracles  being 
dispensed  with  by  those  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  their  deeds. 
Many  of  them  were  archbishops 
and  kings  ;  and  the  services  writ- 
ten for  their  festivals  were  com. 
posed  by  the  most  exalted  persons 
in  the  state.    Thus,  the  service  for 

"Monnmenta  Serbica."      Miloksio 
Braiunullar.    Yienna.    1858. 
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St  Simeon  Nemania  has  for  its 
author  St.  Sava ;  that  of  St.  Saya, 
the  metropoKtan  his  successor; 
and  the  service  for  Czar  Lazar  is 
referred  to  the  nun  Euphemia,  a 
widow  of  royal  rank. 

Besides  MSS.,  the  Serb  Church 
has  its  incunabula  and  books 
printed  between  1493  and  1635. 
One  of  the  earliest  typographies  is 
that  of  Montenegro.  Its  types 
were  not  melted  down  into  biulets 
before  they  had  given  forth  some 
of  the  first  books  printed  in  Cyril- 
lic characters. 

Again,  a  Montenegrin  noble, 
"Bozidax  Vukoyic,  ^^stelin  of 
Zeta,"  set  up  a  printing  press  at 
his  own  expense  in  Venice — in 
acknowledgment  of  which  service 
to  civilization  he  was  created 
Baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A 
fine  specimen  of  his  typography  is 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Bel- 
grade— a  MinisBon,  illuminated  on 
parchment.  Therein  it  is.  stated 
that  the  printer  has  established  his 
press  at  Venice,  in  the  hope  of 
transferring  it  to  his  own  country 
whenever  the  barbarous  Moslem 
shall  be  thence  expelled.* 

The  testimony  gathered  from 
national  archives  agrees  with  that 
of  foreign  historians  in  its  record 
of  the  origin  of  the  Serbian  Church, 
and  as  to  the  personality  of  its 
founder. 

When  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
invited  tribes  from  White  Serbia 
to  pass  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Danube,  and  people  his  provinces 
wasted  by  the  Avars,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  invited  them  also  to 

♦  These  words  were  penned  in  1538, 
by  one  noble  of  Zeta,  while  his  com- 
panions forsaking  every  liucury  of  com- 
parative civilization,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  Black  Mountain.  In  IS62, 
when  the  few  thousand  warriors  of 
Montenegro  were  combating  the  army  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  a  new  printing 
press  was  set  up  at  Oetinjo. 


profess  the  religion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  The  Slavs  of  the 
Baltic,  on  whom  Christianity  was 
forced  by  Q-ermans,  preferred  ex- 
termination to  its  acceptance ;  the 
Slavs  of  the  Danube,  with  whom 
Christianity  was  lefb  to  choice, 
welcomed  the  planting  of  the  Cross 
on  their  soil. 

But,  lying  midway  between  By- 
zance  and  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical 
allegiance  of  the   Serbs  was  for 
several  centuries  divided  and  ca- 
pricious.     Profiting  by  the  coll- 
ision,  a  sect,    styled    heretical, 
gained  among  them  numbers  and 
strength.    At  length,  the  Oriental 
Church  succeeded  in   making  a 
proselyte  of  Nemania — ^that  ener- 
getic Grand  Zupan  who  J5x)m  his 
patrimonial   government,   at  the 
•foot  of  the  Montenegrin  mountains, 
gradually  extendedhis  sceptre  over 
all    Serb    lands.       Abjuring  the 
heterogeneous    quasi  -  ^Romanised 
ritual  in   feivour  at  his  other's 
court,  Nemania  withdrew  to  the 
Bascian  provinces,  and  causedhim- 
%elf  to  be  re-baptized  by  Bishop 
Leontius.     A  little  dark  church 
near  Novi  Pasar  is  pointed  out  as 
the  scene  of  the  ceremony,  and  is 
still  called  by  the  countiy  people 
the  Holy  MetropoKtan  Catiiedral 
of  Baska. 

Grand  Zupan  Nemania  had  three 
sons.  The  youngest  of  them, 
Rastko,  was  a  boy  of  intelligence 
and  pieiy,  and  from  his  earhest 
years  desired  to  devote  his  life  to 
God's  service.  One  day  some  calo- 
yeri  fr^m  the  Holy  Mountain,  on  a 
joumfey  to  collect  alms,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Serbian  Dvor. 
With  one  of  them,  an  aged  Monk, 
Bastko  struck  up  great  friendship. 
Evening  after  evening  they  sat 
together,  relating  and  hearing  des- 
criptions of  the  Holy  Mountain 
and  still  life  of  the  monasteries. 
At  last  the  young  prince  begged 
the  monks  to  take  him  back  to 
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Mount  Atihos.  When  the  caloyeri 
were  about  to  depart,  Eastko 
asked  his  father's  permission  lo 
go  on  a  hunting  excorsion.  While 
in  lihe  monntains,  he  eluded  his 
companions  and  joined  the  monks 
on  their  homeward  way.  Znpan 
Nemania  sent  out  companies  in 
all  directions  to  seek  his  son.  One 
of  these  found  him  in  Mount  Athos. 
In  great  joy  they  prepared  to  re- 
turn, talang  Rastko  with  them ; 
nor  would  they  consent  to  rest  in 
the  monastery  more  than  a  single 
night  But  during  that  night 
Bastiko  took  the  vow ;  and,  next 
morning,  when  the  messengers 
came  for  him,  he  walked  to  meet 
in  his  monk's  frock,   and 

em  take  back  to  his  parents, 
of  himself,    his    worldly 

ts.  Learning  what  had 
become  of  their  child,  Nemania 
and  his  consort  at  first  bewailed 
liis absence;  but,  as  years  passed 
on,  and  death  drew  near,  they 
t^wmselves  resigned  the  crown  for 


the  cowl.  Nemania,  under  the 
name  of  Simeon,  entered  the  same 
convent  as  his  son.  Now  the 
Grand  Zupan  had  ever  been  a 
mighty  church-builder,  and  his  Za- 
dusbinas  are  tobe  found  throughout 
Serb  lands;  but  Sava  su^ested 
to  him  to  build  a  monastery  for 
Serbians  on  the  Holy  Mountain. 
Then  Nemania  built  the  great  con- 
vent Hilindar;  and,  ore  he  had 
finished  it,  says  the  old  ballad,  "  he 
"emptied  two  towers  of  gold." 
On  his  deathbed  he  left  it  in  charge 
to  his  son,  and  Sava  wrote  the 
"  Rales' '  with  his  own  hand.  Sava 
lived  peacefully  in  Hilindar,  until 
his  brothers,  Stephen  and  Yuk, 
having  a  quarrel,  prayed  him  to 
come  and  make  peace  between 
them.  He  did  so ;  and,  bringing 
to  Serbia  the  relics  of  his  faflier, 
St.  Simeon,  deposited  them  in  the 
white  marble  church  of  Studenica, 
and  dwelt  in  the  adjacent  mo- 
nastery as  Hegumon. 


{To  he  continued.) 


AMERICA. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  received  lately  from  a  Olergy- 
nian  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York : — 

"  On  the  4th  of  this  month  (January)  in  the  Cathedral  City  (bo  called  by  us  of 
courtesy)  Geneva,  Dr.  Coxe,  Assistant- Bishop  Elect  of  Western  New  York,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Episcopate,  our  own  Bishop  De  Lanoey  being  the  Consecrator,  assisted 
oy  the  Bishops  of  Vermont,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  North.  Western  Territories.  Upwards  of  eighty  other  clergy  in  sur- 
plices, and  a  church,  filled  in  every  possible  place  with  laity  from  all  parts  of  the 
^ocese,  added  to  the  imposing  scene.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
"le  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity,  and 
^  ^te  again  the  strand  of  that  sacred  line  which  shall  never  end.  Toronto, 
'^woQ  of  hie  great  age,  and  the  exposure  of  winter  travel,  could  not  come — Ontario 
came  as  far  as  Borne — a  vUlage  four  hours  from  the  place  of  consecration — ^but  was 
^  impeded  by  the  unprecedented  fall  of  snow^  that  the  trains  could  not  make  the 
'"^e,  and  he  reluctantly  drew  back.  The  heart  of  our  Diocese  is  towards  the  heart 
^v  new  Assistant-Bishop  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  He  brings  to  his  work  a  mind 
thoTOTigbly  fumiahed,  a  body  strong  and  enduring,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with 
I  graces  and  unction. 
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On  Friday  last,  the  13th  Jannary,  the  Senior  Bishop  in  America,  Dr.  Brownell, 
went  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  was  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  has  been  in  the 
Episcopate /or<y-/w  years  !    Bequiewat  in  pace  !" 

The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Cleveland  Coxe,  the  new  assistant  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York  are  well  known  ;  and  much  may  be  expected  from 
his  zeal,  learning,  and  ability.  The  deceased  Bishop  Brownell  of  Con- 
necticnt  was  the  second  in  succession  to  Bishop  Seabnry,  who  was 
consecrated  by  the  Scottish  Prelates  at  Aberdeen  in  1784. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


"  The  Moralist  and  Politician,  or 

Many  Things  in  Few  Words. 

By  Sir  Greorge  Bamsay,  Bart. 

London:  1865. 

This  work  contains  a  collection  of 
aphorisms,  on  moral,  religious,  and 
political  suhjects.  The  author  is  a 
scholar,  a  person  of  accurate  and  original 
thought,  and  an  orthodox  Churchman. 
The  diaracter  of  his  hook  is  very  different 
from  that  of  most  of  the  popular  treatises 
of  the  present  day,  and  rather  resembles 
the  studious  labours  of  earlier  genera- 
tions. His  peculiar  merits  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  an  attentive  perusal,  but 
a  few  specimens  of  his  teadung  may  be 
given — 

"  A  taste  for  amusement,  and  pleasure 
in  general,  makes  men  agreeable,  almost 
benevolent,  where  benevolence  costs 
little ;  while  an  ascetic  life  renders  them 
haxBh  and  disagreeable,  and  even  tends 
to  misanthropy  ;  but  if  this  tendency  be 
overcome,  creating  a  habit  of  self-denial, 
it  prepares  for  uie  exercise  of  virtue. 
Why  is  youth  generally  more  liked  than 
age,  in  other  words,  why  is  it  more  agree- 
able ?  Because  it  has  more  enjoyments. 
But  youth  is  not  self-denying,  and  there- 
fore youth  seldom  attains  to  the  exalted 
virtue  of  mature  life." 

'  *  What  Church  do  you  go  to  P  Catholic, 
(not  of  necessity  Boman  Catholic)  ''  St. 
John's." — And  you  P  Sectarian,  "  Mr. 
Thomson's." 

<'  Oh  rare  moderation  of  the  English 
reformers,  who  alone  could  remember 
that  the  old  Church  was  not  only  Roman, 
but  Catholic  /  .    .    .   Cranmer,  Latimer, 


and  Bidley,  were  at  once  humble  and 
bold;  humble,  for  they  did  not  think 
theniselves  wiser  than  all  that  went  be- 
fore ;  bold,  for  in  removing  much,  they 
dared  to  maintain  that  there  might  be 

some  good  even  in  Babylon 

The  Church  of  England,  with  its  numer- 
ous branches  in  tiie  colonies,  and  the 
sister  Episcopal  Churches  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  true  mean 
between  Boxnanism  and  Sectarianism, 
and  tiie  hope  of  reformed  Christendom." 


"  The  Colonial  Chronicle,  Mis- 
sionary Jonmal,  and  Foreign 
Ecclesiastical  Reporter. "  Nos. 
for  January  and  February,  1865. 

The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  oontinnes 
to  be  written  with  the  same  care,  correct- 
ness, and  impartiality,  which  have 
always  di8tingui8L3d  it.  These  numbers 
contain  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  visitation  in  1864. 
In  an  article  in  the  February  number 
entitled,  "Travelling  in  India,"  the 
writer,  a  clergyman,  in  his  notes  of  a 
journey  from  Bombay  to  Nagpore,  says, 
**  I  leam  that  my  guide,  a  cashier  to  the 
contractors,  is  a  member  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  though  he  does  not 
care  much  about  it.  However,  I  am  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  *  Bussell's  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland'  from  our 
depository."  It  speaks  well  for  Eng- 
lish clergymen  in  India,  that  they  strive 
in  a  distant  land  to  teach  Scotsmen  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
Church. 
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SCOTTISH    FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

The  peculiax  position  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  placed  in  with 
regard  to  missions  is  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  Church- 
ffien.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  Church  in  Christen- 
dom in  a  similar  one.  The  necessity  of  a  missionary  spirit  to 
impart  life  to  the  Church,  is  a  proposition  none  will  be  disposed 
to  controvert.  The  Glasgow  Diocesan  Association  is  a  good  com- 
mencement of  a  good  work  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  too  English  in  its 
character,  the  answer  is  very  simple — ^there  is  no  Scottish  mission 
in  foreign  parts  at  all.  We  would  infinitely  prefer  a  mission  from 
.  the  Church  in  Scotland ;  and  we  gladly  hail  this  Glasgow  move- 
ment as  conducing  to  the  establishment  of  a  Scottish  mission. 
This  would  involve  of  course  an  arrangement  with  the  English 
and  American  branches  of  our  communion,  so  that  the  Churches 
iniglit  not  clash.  But  it  appears  to  us,  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  without  much  difficulty  effected.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts  of  the  English  Church,  could 
easily  apportion  out  to  us  particular  tracts  of  country ;  and  from 
the  friendly  feeling  it  has  shown  to  us  upon  many  occasions,  there 
would  be  little  apprehension  of  serious  complications.  In  the 
Dieantime,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  co-operate  with 
the  Church  in  England  to  the  utmost  of  her  resources  in  her  mis- 
sionary undertakings. 

We  should  be  told  indeed,  when  you  provide  suitable  incomes 
VOL.  n.— NO.  XV.  9 
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for  your  clergy,  it  is  time  enough  to  speak  of  foreign  missions. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  "  business"  view  of  the  question.  But 
"  business"  views  are  generally  very  narrow  ones  ;  and  especially 
so,  in  the  case  of  the  Church.  We  have  had  too  much  "  business'' 
in  our  Church ;  and  hence  her  schemes  ha^'e  generally  been  fail- 
ures. There  is  something  else  besides  "  business  "  habits  noeded- 
Enlarged  views  of  evangelical  religion  will  solve  many  a  difiSculty 
Which  puzzle  the  brain  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  "  busi- 
ness "  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  things  of  the  world  the  men  of 
the  world  may  manage  well,  but  in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  they 
make  a  sad  bungle. 

Clergy  were  appointed  to  incumbencies  with  other  purposes 
than  in  employing  their  minds  with  devising  means  for  making  the 
'*  Concern  "  pay.  The  working  of  the  finance  committees  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  financial  system  of  the  Church*;  but  they 
should  have  something  else  in  view  besides  providing  for  the  wants 
of  that  body  known  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  "  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church." 

Taking  it  even  in  the  "  business  "  view  of  the  question,  it  is 
because  we  have  had  no  missions,  and  thereby  rendered  ourselves 
^  dead  branch  of  the  Church — because,  we  thereby  attack  the  veiy 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel — it  is  therefore,  that  our  clergy  have 
been  starving  upon  their  £60  and  £90  a-year.  Blessing  has  been 
withheld  from  us  from  above  for  violating  the  first  principles  of 
evangelical  truth.  It  is  not  until  these  dry  bones  are  shaken,  and 
life  imparted  to  the  body,  that  our  Church  has  any  claim  to 
resume  the  mission  which  St.  Columba  began.  Our  American 
sister  has  prospered,  because,  she  has  followed  the  true  American 
instinct  in  going  far  beyond  any  other  church  of  similar  proportions. 
Her  missionary  spirit  has  penetrated  regions  hitherto  un-traversed 
by  any  other  church.  She  has  with  a  boldness  which  has  no  parallel 
which  we  know  of  in  history,  set  about  the  reversal  of  the  decrees 
which  separated  East  and  West ;  and  she  promises  to  accomplish 
what  our  English  sister  in  her  staid  and  dignified  repose  would 
never  dream  of  discussing,  unless  in  the  columns  of  an  "  advanced" 
magazine.  This  is  not  "  business  "  according  to  the  notions  of  our 
Church,  but,  singular  to  say,  it  is  because  we  do  not  pursue  this 
course,  we  violate  the  first  prii^ciples  of  "  business."  Taking  the 
world's  estimate  of  "  business  "  success,  whilst  we  have  preserved  a 
galvanised  existence,  the  Church  in  America  has  made  the  greatest 
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progress  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  Her  Board  of  Missions  is 
covering  the  habitable  globe  with  her  missionary  enterprises.  This 
is  what  we  call  "  business,"  and  not  the  incumbent  getting  his  JE90 
a-year,  and  racking  his  brains  as  to  how  he  can  make  the  thing  pay. 

We  hear  of  no  clashing  between  American  and  English  clergy ; 
why  on  earth  should  the  Scotch  do  so  ?  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
may  live  under  the  hallucination  of  a  Northern  inundation,  which 
is  certainly  bearing  out  Professor  Blackie's  theory  as  to  the  relative 
superiority  of  Scotsmen  over  Englishmen,  but  the  notion  of  our 
Church  in  Scotland  upsetting  the  mission  of  England,  is  really 
Anglicanism  run  mad. 

No  such  thoughts  at  any  rate  are  entertained  by  Ernest 
Hawkins,  whose  large  comprehensive  and  evangelical  mind  sympa- 
thises with  all  truly  catholic  undertakings.  Scottish  enterprise 
and  Scottish  energy  are  proverbial  throughout  the  world;  why 
should  the  Church  in  Scotland  be  the  exception.  Associated  with 
all  the  great  struggles  for  national  independence  and  civil  freedom, 
the  Church  will  but  assume  her  right  position,  when  she  leads  the 
mind  of  the  nation  in  religious  enterprisa 

The  aristocracy  of  Scotland  have  since  the  JReformation  never 
led  the  Scottish  mind ;  they  have  been  too  much  drones  in  the 
hive.  Why  should  not  the  sons  of  Scottish  lairds  officiate  at  the 
national  •  altars  ?  Why  should  they  bury  themselves  in  England, 
and  be  instituted  into  a  church  with  which  we  as  a  nation — ^whilst 
we  respect  and  honour,  and  are  anxious  to  promote  every  means  of 
inter-communion — have  nothing  to  do?  Why  should  they  not 
swell  the  ranks  of  our  clergy,  and  spread  the  fame  of  our  church 
throughout  Christendom  ?  Why  should  we  be  a  dead  tree  encum- 
bering the  ground  ?  It  is  much  better  beginning  rightly  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  and  what  surer  foundation  can  we  have,  "  Go  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  mission  of  our  Church.  Her 
immense  resources — ^the  fewness  of  the  claims  upon  her — ^her  pure 
and  Scriptural  creed — ^all  arm  her  with  a  power  such  as  no  other 
church  in  Christendom  possesses.  If  she  be  but  true  to  herseK — 
if  she  be  but  a  worthy  mother  of  her  American  daughter— if  she 
but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Columba,  there  is  no  fear  of  her 
recovering  her  ground,  and  being  onca  more  the  Church  of  the  people 
of  Scotland. 
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Faith  can  remove  mountains.  Want  of  faith  will  create  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

All  honour  then  to  Glasgow  for  putting  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  missionary  movement.  So  long  as  Glasgow  has  to  do 
with  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  long  an  English  affair. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Oldham 
and  his  coadjutors  in  this  truly  holy  enterprise.  By  all  means  let 
them  render  all  aid  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,  until  a  Scottish  scheme  can  be  framed 
which  will  rally  all  true  members  of  the  Church  around  it. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  our  predecessor, 
the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  No.  48,  in  which  we  think  we  can 
detect  the  nervous  and  forcible  writing  of  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Aubrey. 
"  We  profess  to  be  an  independent  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
owning  no  more  allegiance  to  her  sister  across  the  Tweed  than  that 
of  love  and  union,  we  are  jealous,  and  not  without  reason,  of  this 
independence :  our  individuality  is  a  right  which  we  may  prize 
beyond  measure — ^which  all  have  some  regard  for.  We  distinctly 
protest  against  being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Colonial  churches.  Well  then,  why  cannot  we  discharge  our 
religious  functions  without  acting  as  a  mere  subsidiary  to  the  English 
Church  ?  If  we  have  a  separate  responsibility  as  weU  as  separate 
privileges,  why  not  prove  it  by  acting  upon  this  principle  ?  It  is 
our  duty  to  evangelise  the  heathen,  would  it  not  be  better  to  stand 
forward  as  a  distinct  society,  instead  of  virtually  sinking  our  claim 
in  the  driblets  we  contribute  to  English  coffers  ?  Why  not  exercise 
our  right  to  say  with  every  other  ancient  member  of  Christendom 
'  Behold  I  and  the  children  which  the  Lord  has  given  me. '  '* 

It  would  be  ungrateful  and  ungenerous  did  we  not  thank  most 
heartily  the  Primus  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  cordial 
support  they  have  ever  rendered  to  any  proposed  schemes  of  mis- 
sionary undertaking  of  the  Church  in  Scotland ;  representing  as 
they  did  a  small  minority  of  the  church,  if  indeed  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  minority,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  their  moral 
courage  in  advocating  schemes  that  fell  through,  simply  because  the 
church  was  "  dead. "  Far  more  credit  is  due  to  them  than  to  us, 
emboldened  by  a  growing  majority,  who  are  no  longer  obliged  to 
speak  in  tones  of  "  whispered  humbleness,"  but  who  now  with  no 
self-sacrifice  advocate  an  undertaking  which  any  one  who  opposes, 
places  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Christian  world. 
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LAY   ELEMENT   IN   SYNODS. 

The  present  position  of  the  Laity,  in  Churcli  matters,  is  admitted  upon 
all  sides  to  be  nnsatisfactoiy.  The  astounding  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  have  no  voice  in  the  Church's  manage- 
ment, unless  in  the  regulation  of  the  finance,  is  allowed  upon  all  hands 
to  be  anomalous  and  paradoxical. 

In  the  Churches  in  England  and  L*eland,  the  hard  gripe  of  the 
State  prevents  all  movement.  Nothing  can  be  done  there  xmless  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  Parliament  is  too  much  alarmed  at  the 
meetings  of  Convocation  to  dream  of  imparting  to  such  bodies  free  life 
aad  action. 

In  the  Church  in  Scotland,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  hold  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  only  unestablished  reformed  Church  in  Christen- 
dom which  does  not  admit  the  laity  into  the  counsels  of  the  body. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  this.  Our  proximity  to 
England  has  introduced  amongst  us  a  good  deal  of  an  English  atmos- 
phere. Any  divergence  from  an  English  platform  is  generally  looked 
npon  with  distrust,  "  As  a  subsidiary  of  the  Church  in  England,  we 
are  nseftd,"  it  is  said ;  **  as  a  Scottish  Church,  we  are  quite  out  of 
place." 

This  demoralising  teaching,  which  virtually  unchurches  us,  does  not 
a<iniit  of  a  serious  ui  cussion,  but  still  a  section  of  our  Church  hold 
this.  We  are  not  too  curious  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  they  ajre  amongst  us  at  all,  farther  than  that  we  know  they 
adhere  to  ub  upon  most  conscientious  grounds ;  but  of  this  we  are  truly 
convinced,  that  such  teaching  must  necessarily  exercise  a  deadening 
influence  over  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fiital,  when  logically  carried  out,  to 
our  very  existence  as  a  Church.  No  wonder  £60  and  £90  a  year  are  the 
stipends  of  our  clergy,  inasmuch  as  if  such  teaching  be  true,  the  clergy 
are  entitied  to  no  stipend  at  all.  Not  only  do  we  hold  that  as  a  Church 
in  Scotland  we  should  pursue  a  policy  of  complete  independence  of 
England,  but  we  hold  that  too  general  a  connection  is  beset  with  many 
evils.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a  most  complete  inter-communion.  We 
are  also  anxious  that  English  clergy  should  at  present  be  as  much  our 
clergy  as  possible,  xmtil  we  can  procure  a  clergy  composed  of  the 
sons  of  Scotsmen,  to  enter  holy  orders ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
anxious  that  this  English  importation  should  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
visional. We  ftdly  appreciate  English  clergy.  Their  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  Universities,  the  independence  of  thought  which 
English  free  institutions  impart,  the  stem  opposition  they  show  to 
congregational  thraldom,  all  render  them  an  useful,  and  in  the  Providence 
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of  God,  an  indispensible  element  in  tlie  present  social  system.  But 
still,  it  is  an  element  which  is  provisional.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
they,  so  soon  as  they  cross  the  border,  have  been  the  steadiest  supporters 
of  the  national  independence  of  the  Chnrch,  which  they  have  courage- 
ously shown,  both  in  the  Synods  and  in  the  press. 

The   Churches  in  Scotland  and  England  have  different  missions 
to  perform. 

The  Church  in  Scotland  is  essenidally  a  missionary  Church.    Her 
avowed  object  is  to  recover  the  position  from  which  she  was  driven  in 
1689 — to  restore  the  population  of  Scotland  to  her  fold.  As  a  voluntary 
body,  she  must  do  this  through  her  own  resources, by  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
and  the  munificence  of  her  children.     Her  position  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of  the  Apof  ties  ;  and  if  she 
have  but  faith,  love,  and  zeal,  she  will  do  it.     She  has  to  uproot  preju- 
dices, to  live  down  calumny,  to  change  a  nation's  history,  to  unteach  a 
national  creed.     This  is  her  mission.     The  Church  in  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  Church  established  by  law,  dependent  upon  State 
patronage,  representative  of  the  (Government,  and  of  the  law  ;  and  as 
such,  her  mission  is  at  once  secular  and  spiritual.     She  performs  a  poli- 
tical Amotion,  and  her  spiritual  wish  is  to  retain  England  as  she  is.    To 
reclaim  the  masses,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  dissent,  to  recover  the 
middle   class,  are  undoubtedly  her  duties  likewise,   and  in  this  the 
Scottish  Church  quite  meets  her  upon  common  ground ;  but  as  the 
Church  of  the  majority,  of  the  Queen  and  the  Government,  there  can 
be  littie  in  common  between  the  Scottish  and  English  teaching,  in  a 
social  and  political  sense.     Holding  the  same  creeds  and  doctrines — as 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church— they  are  one,  but  still  they  necessanly, 
from  their  present  positions,  have  different  roads  whereby  to  travel. 
They  have  different  histories.    Though  they  have  the  same  catechism 
ihey  haye  distinct  traditions,  because  they  represent  distinct  nations. 
Any  attempt  to  frise   or  amalgamate  the  two  is   opposite  to  all  the 
principles   of   the  Catholic  Church,  which,   from  the  earliest  times, 
recognised  as  an   elementary  principle,  national  independence  as  to 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  internal  government ;  and  is  striking  at  the  first 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.    The 
Church  represents  the  whole  nation,  and  as  such,  she  represents  the 
national  law  and  the  national  interest,  and  if  she  throws  these  over,  she 
forfeits  her  right  to  be  a  national  Church.     Because  then  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  admit  laity  into  her  Synods,  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  against,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  possessing 
it.     The  Church  in  England  is  not  a  voluntary  body.     The  laity  !»▼« 
no  control  over  her  action  aa  a  Church.     So  long  as  she  is  under  the 
State^  she  must  often  do  what  the  State  bids  tier.    In  Scotland  the  is 
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dependent  upon  the  laity  for  the  building  of  her  Chnrohes,  and  the 
payment  of  her  clergy ;  and  it  is,  we  say,  contrary  to  all  common  sense, 
that  the  government  of  this  yolantary  body  should  be  restricted  to  the 
priesthood,  and  that  the  laity  should  have  no  voice  in  the  management  at 
all.  It  is  to  no  purpose  citing  early  times,  and  appealing  to  the  early 
Fathers.  Even  supposing  that  the  priesthood  had  ruled  the  Church 
of  which  Gonstantine  was  the  chief — even  supposing  St.  Ambrose  had 
no  laity  to  proclaim  him  Bishop^the  Church  has  a  clear  right  to 
gOTem  herself  as  appears  to  herself  expedient  in  conformity  with 
the  manners  of  the  times,  so  long  as  she  does  not  violate  the  first 
principles  of  the  Church  Catholic.  So  far  from  being  behind  the  times, 
fibe,  as  a  Church,  is  bound  to  be  always  in  advance  of  them.  Then,  it 
was  because  she  was  in  advance  of  the  times,  that  sl:e  first  converted 
men  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  because  she  was  in  advance  of 
the  times,  that  she  stood  up  for  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  feudal 
barons  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  because  she  was  in  advance  of 
tie  times,  that  she  ever  has  advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  free 
insfcitntions,  and  therefore  has  led,  but  not  been  impelled  by  public 
opinion.  Therefore,  we  say,  the  Church  in  Scotland  places  herself 
in  a  Mao  position  before  Christendom,  and  confines  the  Government 
to  a  peculiar  caste.  This  acts  equally  injuriously  upon  the  clergy  and 
laity.  The  clergy  possess  a  privilege  they  have  no  moral  claim  to. 
The  laity  are  excluded  from  a  right  which  both  common  sense  and 
Scripture  confer  upon  them.  We,  however,  do  not  complain  of  the  delay 
or  the  withholdment  the  of  privilege.  It  is  well  that  the  "  movement'*  ^ 
npon  which  we  embarked  in  1849,  (see  "  Churchmen  in  Scotland,)" 
should  go  steadily  and  slowly  on.  It  is  weU  that  no  radical  changea 
should  be  made  in  the  constitution,  until  the  members  of  the  Church 
Bee  the  necessity  and  understand  the  object  of  them.  There  is  much 
more  danger  of  a  popular  movement  going  on  too  fast  than  the  oppo- 
site. It  is  more  difficult  putting  a  drag  upon  the  Church  than  setting 
it  in  motion.  We,  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  anxious  that  this  lay 
movement  should  be  rashly  entered  upon,  and  that  the  Church  should 
be  placed  in  a  course  of  which  she  does  not  see  the  end ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  very  general  conviction  amongst  all 
sections  of  the  Church,  that  until  all  classes  are  fully  represented  in  our 
Church,  she  will  ma3ce  no  great  advance — she  will  be  but  an  exclusive  sect 
fehind  her  times— she  will  remain  a  dead  branch  of  the  church— -deprived 
of  the  great  means  whereby  a  voluntary  body  can  most  effectually 
operate  upon  a  people.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  which  should  engage 
the  aimoas  attention  of  the  really  '^  movement "  portion  of  the 
Church,  as  to  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  &>r  making  a  forward 
step,   ThfrCborch  moat  ever  advance,  or  eke  aha  mu^tf^^lvogpAcb. 
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The  time  most  come  sooner  or  later,  when  the  Synods,  instead  of  being 
mere  clerical  gatherings,  must  represent  the  Church  as  a  body,  if  they 
are  to  be  Synods  at  all.  Instead  of  mere  imitation  Synods^  they  must 
become  realities,  but  this  can  only  be  when  the  Church  is  really  in 
earnest — ^when  the  Church  is  thoroughly  awakened.  How  long  are 
we  to  wait  P  We  can  wait  for  generations  if  necessary  ;  but 
now  that  the  "  movement "  has  fairly  began,  it  will  not  do  to  wait  too 
long.  Upon  all  sides  we  see  a  **  moyement  *' — a  g^reat  awakening  has 
begun.  Why  should  our  American  daughter  be  allowed  to  out-strip 
us  ?  Why  should  the  Churches  in  the  Colonies  have  their  full  lay  re- 
presentation ?  Why  or  how  should  the  Presb3rterian  bodies  be  in 
advance  of  us  in  an  elementary  question  of  government  ?  Considering 
that  we  muster  within  our  ranks  the  educated  class  of  the  community, 
why  should  we  stultify  ourselves  as  a  community  by  non-representar 
tion  P  It  will  come,  and  the  sooner  the  question  is  adjusted  the 
better. 

So  far  from  damaging  the  power  of  the  clergy,  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  it.  Supported  by  the  great  historical  names  of  the  country, 
the  proceedings  of  Synods  will  be  invested  with  a  national  importance. 
Instead  of  discussing  paltry  questions  of  money  at  Church  Society 
meetings,  the  great  questions  of  a  National  Church  will  be  duly  venti- 
lated at  the  recognised  courts  of  the  Church ;  the  Church  in  Scotland 
will  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a  sect  to  a  great  national  body.  She 
will  spread  through  the  breadth  and  the  length  of  the  land,  re-establish 
herself  in  Christendom,  and  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  grand  histori- 
cal memories  and  ancient  traditions.  She  will  re-appear  upon  the 
Christian  stage  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the  past — ^purified  and 
chastened  by  the  grievous  persecutions  she  has  so  long  heroically  and 
patiently  borne,  and  from  which  she  has  come  forth  strengthened  and 
confirmed. 


PROGRESS   OF  THE    MOVEMENT  IN  ABERDEEN. 
We  rejoice  to  hear  that  in  our  city  the  movement  has  made  a  great 
stride. 

St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  was  the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of 
Major  Scott's  movement  in  1857,  for  the  penny  scheme.  The  recent 
visits  of  Mr.  Flemyng  have  produced  their  usual  magical  eflfect 
Although  none  of  the  Secretary's  movements  have  been  chronicled  in 
our  columns,  Churchmen  know  well  he  has  not  been  idle,  if  he  could  be 
idle.  Many  of  those  who  resisted  the  movement  the  most  strongly, 
since  the  issue  of  his  invaluable  Report,  which  is  now  so  much  copied 
from,  and  has  become  the  text-book  of  the  Church,  have  become  his 
strongest  supporters.     The  accounts  we  are  receiving  of  the  progress 
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of  the  movement  are  in  every  way  satisfactory.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  the  £160  per  annnm  will  be  had  in  ftiU  to  every  incum- 
bent. St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  has  shewn  herself  worthy  of  being 
the  Metropolitan  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  retaining  the  traditions  of  the 
Skinners,  and  a  whole  host  of  Scottish  worthies.  We  leam  that  an 
income  to  the  Church  Society  has  been  secured  of  £250  a-year,  and 
£750  raised  by  donations.  The  subscriptions  of  St.  Andrew's  to  the 
Society  in  1864,  amounted  in  all  to  £76.  If  every  Church  in  Aber- 
deenshire will  act  in  a  similar  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  "  Movement."  We  trust  that  Peterhead,  Meiklefolla, 
and  Monymusk  will  follow  an  example  so  nobly  presented  to  them. 
Let  Aberdeenshire  act  with  her  usual  energy.  She  has  never  failed  yet 
in  anything  she  really  undertook. 


THE    GAELIC    MOVEMENT. 

The  unfounded  assertion  made  by  many,  that  what  is  called 
"Episcopacy"  is  a  plant  of  foreign  growth  in  Scotland — a  statemen* 
credulously  admitted  by  some,  or  only  faintly  denied  by  others— makes 
UB  believe  that  a  few  desultory  observations  on  the  Gaelic-speaking 
members  of  our  Church  may,  at  the  present  season  of  aroused  exertion, 
be  interesting  to  many  who  have  the  prosperity  of  our  communion 
sincerely  at  heart. 

These  observations  are  made,  not  as  complete  in  themselves — for  we 
regret  that  our  facilities  for  acquiring  information  are  but  limited — -but 
in  the  hope  that  others,  who  have  fiiller  local  information,  will  give 
details  of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  our  Church. 

A  preliminary  remark  may  be  made  which  curiously  illustrates  the 
Clan  system,  viz.,  that  the  Clansmen  generally  followed  the  communion 
of  their  patriarchal  chiefs.  Thus  with  the  Presbyterian  Argylls — the 
greater  part  of  Argyllshire  became  Presbyterian.  The  Macdonalds  of 
the  Mainland  and  outer  Hebrides  followed  their  Roman  Catholic 
chiefs,  while,  the  powerftd  family  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin  and  their 
cadets,  kept  together  the  most  numerous  congregations  of  churchmen 
which  existed  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  disastrous  period  (so  far 
as  the  Scottish  Church  is  concerned)  of  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  of  Anne.  Yet  even  to  this  there  were  exceptions  ;  because 
in  Morven,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Argylls,  and  while  in  their 
possession,  a  Presbyter  of  our  Church,  not  many  years  dead,  remem- 
bered having  congregations  of  from  forty  to  eighty  individuals. 
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Our  Qaeliisspeaking  clergy  are  now  limiiied  to  the  dioceses  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  of  Boss  and  Moray. 

We  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  procnre  information 
regarding  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  but  understand  that  in  it,  at  present, 
there  are  no  Gktelic  congregations. 

In  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews  and  Dunkeld  there  were»  until 
within  a  very  recent  period,  Graelic  congregations  at  Strathtay,  Tmmnil 
Bridge,  Pitlochry,  and  Einloch  Banoch. 

Why  the  natives  of  this  district  are  now  denied  the  privilege  of 
worship  in  their  own  language  we  know  not,  but  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Gkielic-speakiiig 
clergy.  If  the  descendants  of  these  old  congregations  are  still  resident, 
but  withdrawn  from  our  communion,  we  trust  energetic  endeavours 
will  be  made  to  reclaim  those  strayed  sheep,  and  we  would  with  con- 
fidence suggest  the  use  of  the  native  language  ;  for  we  will  undertake 
to  prove  that,  wherever  worship  in  English  has  supplanted  Ghielic, 
congregations  have  decayed  ;  that  where  Gaelic  has  been  restored  they 
have  revived. 

In  turning  towards  the  diocese  of  Moray  and  Boss,  the  aspect  of 
the  Ckbelic  Church  is  more  cheerful.  Here  we  find  Gaelic  congregations 
who  have  been,  are  now,  and,  we  trust,  ever  will  be,  overlooked  by  a 
Gselic-speakiug  clergy.  This  wish  may  excite  a  smile  or  a  sneer  on 
the  cold  utilitarian  countenance  of  the  present  day,  but  we  cannot  help 
attaching  a  very  high  value  to  antiquity  of  race  manifested  by  language 
as  imparting  dignity  to  nations  and  individuals.  At  any  rate,  'who, 
with  a  spark  of  sentiment,  would  wish  to  see  that  language  become 
dead — the  court  language  of  that  royal  house  through  whom  Her 
Majesty  derives  her  most  ancient  royal  descent,  and  in  which  her 
ancestor,  Malcolm  Geanmore,  interpreted  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  Scottish  clergy  and  his  saintly  Queen  ? 

In  this  diocese  there  are  three  Gaelic-speaking  incumbents,  and  the 
energetic  and  zealous  Primus  has  established  a  Gaelic  mission  in 
Inverness,  under  the  charge  of  the  Incumbent  of  Strathnaim,  assisted 
by  the  Incumbent  of  Arpafeelie,  which  has  done  much  to  reclaini  and 
retain  Gaelic-speaking  members  of  our  communion.  Formerly,  the 
GaeHc  congregations  were  more  numerous,  with  a  greater  number  of 
souls  attached  to  each  than  at  present.  This  decrease  has  arisen  partly 
from  emigration  and  partly  from  the  falling  away  of  the  young  people 
during  vacancies  of  Gaelic  teaching ;  but  on  Ihis,  not  having  had  aa 
opportunity  of  personal  inquiry,  we  would  express  ourselves ,  with  very 
great  diffidence.  But  be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  most  interesting  I 
anecdotes  are  told  of  the  very  high  value  attached  by  these  true 
Churchmen  to  Gaelic  secvices,  and  how  very  much  the-  Choreh  sod.  her 
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ordinaaces  are  appreciated.     We  have  no  doubt  that,  at  no  verj  distant 
date,  a  greater  number  of  Gbelic  clergy  will  be  found  in  this  quarter. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles 
IB  on  the  shores  of  the  Idnne  Loch,  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up 
to  FortwilHam,  and  the  western  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with 
ihe  adjacent  lochs  and  glens.  Here,  and  especially  in  the  district  of 
Appin,  with  that  same  tenacity  with  which  the  ancient  Caledonian 
Church  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Bome,  does  the  same  race  adhere 
to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  notwithstanding  the  ahnost  total 
ruin  and  obliteration  of  their  ancient  proprietors  and  cb* worshippers, 
and  the  influence  of  stranger  proprietors  of  alien  churches. 

In  this  diocese  there  were  formerly  more  Gktelic-speaking  clergy, 
mih  more  numerous  congregations,  than  at  present.  Now,  alas  !  only 
three  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  are  able  to  conduct  her  services  in  the 
natire  language.  The  causes  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  else- 
wiiere^-emigration,  and  the  foiling  away  of  the  young  during  the 
cessation  of  Gaelic  services.  But  it  is  noteworthy  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  after  minute  personal  inquiry,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  instances 
where  the  old  have  deserted  the  Church  of  their  youth. 

It  is  indeed  most  overpowering  for  one  of  the  same  raoe  to  mix 
with  them,  to  hear  the  sad  foiling  off  in  numbers;  but  still  more 
melancholy  to  hear  the  Church  blamed,  and  the  question  asked,  "  Why 
have  we  not  more  Gaelic  clergy  ?  " 

Ample  evidence  exists  of  the  life  and  prosperity  of  former  days. 
Aged  men  speak  of  the  times  and  traditions  of  Bishop  Ma.cfarla.ne, 
Br.  Paul,  Mr.  Cole,  Dean  Paterson  and  others,  when  the  churches  used 
to  be  so  crowded  that  the  glen  men  had  to  be  in  church  an  hour  before 
the  commencement  of  service  to  secure  a  seat. 

One  of  our  aged  Presbyters  has  seen,  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  congregations  of  above  2000,  with  600  com- 
municants at  Ballachulish.  At  Portnacroish  he  has  officiated  to  con- 
gregations of  1000  and  800.  In  other  parts,  only  occasionally  visited^ 
there  were  smaller  congregations  of  from  40  to  80.  A  very  old 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  people  having  returned  to  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  three  several  times,  according  as  ihej  were  neglected  or  re- 
visited ;  and  the  late  Dean  Paterson  used  to  visit  Skye  and  the  Lewia 
annually. 

However,  clouds  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  the  cheerfol  sun  has,  on 
some  points,  broken  through  them  in  this  diocese.  Confining  our  view 
to  the  Highland  districts,  tiie  episcopate  of  the  present  respected  Bishop 
has  been  marked  by  signs  of  api»roaching  good.  The  residence  and 
church  at  Bishopton,  the  church  at  Eolmartin,  the  church  and  parsooage 
of  Buror  and  c^  SL  I'inans,  the  Boose  parsonage  and  improvemfinta  and 
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cliTircli  at  Fortwilliam,  the  church  at  Oban,  and  the  parsonage  bnilt  by 
the  new  proprietor  of  Ballachnlish,  and  other  things,  show  a  great 
degree  of  life. 

Bat  still  the  native  flock  require  a  Ghi.elic  clergj.  Could  these  be 
found,  there  are  places  for  them  where  local  support  would  be  given 
them. 

One  thing  is  evident — ^that  without  Gaelic,  the  two  northern 
dioceses,  except  in  towns,  will  cease  to  be  anything  but  the  church  of 
lairds,  and  sportsmen,  and  tourists. 

In  addition  to  its  scenery,  the  district  of  Appin  is  most  interesting 
to  the  archsBologian.  There  he  will  find  Port-na-Croish  (the  Port  of 
the  Gross),  where  the  first  missionaries  from  lona  landed,  and  'where 
they  first  planted  the  cross  they  brought  with  them.  Fully  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  Loch  Greran  there  is  their  old  dry  stone  church  at 
Graig  Guileran ;  higher  still,  on  the  mountain,  the  burial-place  where 
their  bones  are  laid,  still  used  by  the  old  fitmiUes  of  the  glen  ;  the 
stone  beside  which  the  coffins  are  placed  before  interment,  the  old 
holly-tree  over  which  the  bier  is  broken,  both  according  to  traditional 
custom  ;  the  four  wells  supposed  to  have  been  blessed  by  them  for  the 
cure  of  various  ailments.  On  the  same  loch  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  Gallumkeil,  and  of  St.  Mungo  in  an  island  in  Loch  Leven,  all 
recalling  the  past.  If  the  sight  of  those  ruined  churches  is  melancholy, 
how  much  more  the  idea  of  ^persed  GaeHc  congregations  and  im- 
perilled souls  ! 

The  old  proverb  "fas  est"  is  true,  but  we  would  reverse  it,  and 
say,  it  is  good  to  learn  from  friends,  for  we  cannot  count  those  enemies 
who  are  equally  anxious  with  ourselves  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Does 
the  Established  or  Free  Church,  the  Boman  Catholic  or  any  other 
Church,  except  ourselves,  send  men  among  their  people  who  cannot 
speak  the  native  language  ?  No ;  they  are  too  wise,  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  Gael  to  do  any  such  thing.  Do  our 
missionary  societies  attempt  to  convert  or  teach  the  heathen  except  in 
native  languages?  Why  should  a  different  view  be  taken  of  our 
Gaelic  people  ? 

Professing  most  strongly  our  very  earnest  wish  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Gaelic  language,  we  have  always  thought  it  most  important,  ajid 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  used  eveiy  means  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  the  English  language  among  our  people.  But  we  would 
simply  ask  any  one  who  is  colloquially  master  of  a  foreign  language, 
how  much  of  a  foreign  discourse  he  could  carry  away  ?  Our  masdm 
within  the  "Highland  line"  is,  "English  for  the  world — GaeHc  for 
eternity!" 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  peasantry  more  religious  than  the  High- 
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landers ;  none  are  more  polite  to  their  superiors,  considerate  to  their 
equals,  or  more  kind  or  charitable  to  their  inferiors.  The  very  lan- 
guage is  that  of  politeness.  We  have  seen  an  aged  tenant,  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  English,  enter  a  drawing-room  and  pay  his 
respect  to  the  ladies  with  an  ease,  grace,  and  dignity  which  might  be 
equalled,  but  conld  not  be  excelled  by  members  of  the  Conrt  circle.  We 
have  seen  poor  crofters  state  their  case  and  nrge  their  claims  with  the 
respect,  self-respect,  and  independence  of  gentlemen.  We  wonld 
recommend  any  one  who  donbts  the  civilization  of  the  Gkiel  to  hear  the 
giorious  chanting  of  the  Guelic  congregation  at  Ballachnlish,  their  lond 
and  ho&rtj  responses  patting  the  mnmbled  utterances  of  some  of  our 
city  chnrches  to  shame ;  or  to  listen  to  the  sweet  Gaelic  singing  of  the 
chiidren  of  the  school  of  Duror,  in  Appin. 

Every  Highland  scholar  knew  Alasdair  na  bard  Mao  McAlasdair. 
This  Mr.  Alister  Macdonald  was  a  noted  man  of  his  day.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Einan,  in  Moidart,  now  nnited  to 
Ardnamnrchan.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  induce  him  to  con- 
form to  Presbyterianism.  Influential  persons,  tradition  says,  were 
sent  to  urge  him  to  do  so.  He  resisted  every  entreaty,  disre- 
garded every  threat ;  and  even  when  entreated  to  pause,  exclaimed  : 
"  You  may  deprive  me  of  temporal  means  and  end  my  privileges, 
but  still  I  shall  be  a  member  of,  and  in  Ml  communion  with,  the 
Church  triumphant.  Moreover,  you  may  destroy  the  Church  here 
for  a  season,  but  believe  hereafter,  when  my  bones  are  mouldering  in 
the  dust,  it  will  appear  in  this  very  place." 

His  anticipation  has  come  to  pass.  There  is  now  a  church  and  par- 
sonage, dedicated  to  St.  Finan,  in  Moidart,  with  regular  (jaelic  services. 
We  pray  that  the  spirit  of  his  foresight  may  rapidly  extend. 

For  the  present  we  commit  our  Gaelic  people  to  the  care  of  our 
Tenerable  Society.  That  Society  has  supported  them  in  the  past,  and 
we  have  no  confidence  in  any  scheme  not  under  her  auspices ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  our  &iend  Mr.  Flemyng,  the  energetic  organizing 
secretary,  has  the  matter  anxiously  in  his  thoughts,  as  he  sees  the 
wants  of  our  Gaelic  people,  and  we  confidently  trust  he  will  use  his 
best  exertions  to  have  them  suppUed. 
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BY  THE  REV.   J.   MILNBB,  H.M.8.    "  HECTTOE,"   POSTSMOtJTH. 

Whek  tbe  Captain  and  officers  retamed  from  Ban,  they  bronglit 
with  them  the  King  and  Onavingi  for  a  two  day's  visit  to  the  ship. 
Whilst  he  was  on  board,  the  men  were  exercised  firing  the  great  guns 
at  a  target,  the  figure  of  a  man  painted  on  canvas,  and  set  np  against  a 
rock  abont  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship  The  first  or  seoond  shot 
went  right  through  the  head  of  the  painted  figure,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  two  or  three  targets  were  expended.  One  shot  was  a  little  wild; 
hitting  the  inner  edge  of  the  rock,  it  glanced  ofi^,  and  went  hopping  and 
ricochetting  down  a  village  a  mile  away  from  the  target,  and  into  a  tare- 
garden,  where  an  old  man  was  digging,  and  had  a  narrow  elscape  for 
his  life.  Thakombau  was  astonished  at  the  precision  of  the  firing,  and 
was  particularly  anxious  that  the  ship  should  go  and  practice  within 
sight  of  £ome  of  his  enemies  on  the  mainland  of  Viti-levu  (great  iFigi.) 

Before  he  lefb  us,  Captain  Jenner  of  the  Ilth  Begiment,  wko  had 
come  with  us  as  a  guest  of  the  Captain,  presented  the  king  with  a  red 
coat  and  epaulettes,  the  Ml  dress  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Ghiards, 
and  a  red  hunting-coat  to  Gnavingi.  Both  were  very  proud  of  their 
magnificent  finery,  and  donned  it  with  ardent  satisfaction  before  em- 
barking in  the  magnificent  double  canoe  that  had  come  to  convey  them 
back  to  Ban.  As  a  parting  gifb  they  begged  a  bottle  of  rum  each,  which 
was  given  to  them ;  but  instead  of  taking  it  home,  they  took  advantage 
'  of  the  Captain's  absence  from  his  cabin  for  a  few  minutes,  helped  them- 
selves to  a  cork-screw  and  a  wine-glass,  sat  down  behind  the  door  and 
mopped  off  the  whole  of  it  raw,  cooly  asking  for  more  to  take  home  with 
them,  which  the  Captain  laughingly  refrised  to  give  them.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  see  them  embark — the  king  with  his  turban  a  little  on  one, 
side,  his  military  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  forming  his  only  other 
article  of  dress,  and  giving  his  orders  with  a  half  drunken  leer  as  he  sat 
on  his  chair,  looked  the  very  oddest  of  characters,  albeit  in  his  sober 
moments  he  was  "every  inch  a  king."  He  was  a  wonderftilly  fine  look- 
man,  resembling  the  portraits  of  Bedouin  Arabs  with  their  long  pointed 
beards. 

Before  we  lefb  Ovalau  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  attack 
of  fever  to  be  able  to  get  on  shore  the  last  day ;  but  being  unable  to 
walk  far  and  explore  the  Island,  I  contented  myself  with  watching  our 
men  cut  down  an  "  andelo"  tree  (CaJophyllum  inophyllum),  which  the 
first  Lieutenant  had  purchased  from  Tui  Levuka.  We  had  only  time  to 
secure  one  branch  of  it,  which  squared  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  from 
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which  Tarions  articles  were  afterwards  mann&ctiired  bj  the  carpenters 
on  board.  It  was  as  dark  as  mahoganj,  much  harder,  said  more  beauti- 
fhllj  grained. 

The  two  Missionaries  at  Ban,  Messrs.  Lyth  (a  medical  man)  and 
Calvert,  were  very  superior  men  to  those  employed  by  the  Wesleyans 
in  Vavau :  but  still  very  much  spoiled  by  their  defective  education,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  peculiar  fancies  and  superstitions  of  the  narrow- 
minded  sect  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  Those  who  have  read 
Bishop  Lavington's  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  modem  ffUradea  of 
Bomanists  and  Methodists,  will  be  amused  with  the  following  anecdote, 
the  incidents  of  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  our  visit.  Mr.  Lyth 
relates  the  marvellous  occurrence  : — 

**  A  chief  at  this  place  who  had  long  lived  in  heathenism  and  was 
going  to  remove,  became  concerned  about  his  soul,  and  desired  our 
people,  who  were  at  the  time  in  a  very  lively  and  good  state,  to  meet  at 
his  house  and  pray  for  him  that  he  might  be  saved.  They  did  so  meet, 
and  prayed  for  the  old  man;  and  while  they  were  so  engaged,  they  were 
thickly  sprinkled  with  a  shower  of  dry  earth  ;  this  they  attributed  to 
the  devil,  who  was  unwilling  to  part  with  another  of  his  slaves.  They 
had  no  doubt  of  the  diabolical  agent  in  this  matter  :  but  still  they  in- 
formed Mr.  Lyth  of  what  was  going  on,  who  told  them  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  cause  of  the  earth  being  showered  down  upon  them  in 
the  way  stated,  but  that  'pvAjex  was  their  only  course.  The  messenger 
having  showed  Mr.  Lyth  the  small  particles  of  earth  upon  his  hair  and 
clothes,  returned  to  the  house,  and  in  true  native  style  proclaimed  that 
they  were  to  fight  it  out !  So  they  renewed  their  praying,  and  shortly 
the  fall  of  earth  upon  the  praying  people  ceased,  and  they  were  in  no 
doubt  but  Satan  was  vanquished  and  had  retired.  Mr.  Lyth  says,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  shower  of  earth  on  the  people  in  the 
house ;  there  was  none  outside,  and  the  earth  went  up  by  one  of  the 
posts.  Those  who  bore  testimony  were  unquestionable,  and  in  every 
sense,  credible  witnesses.  The  old  chief,  whose  official  name  was  Doula- 
kemba,  there  and  then  became  a  lotni  man  (a  Christian),  and  soon  after 
removed  to  the  Island  of  Mango,  where  he  lately  died,  professing 
Christianity." 

"  No  doubt  (adds  Mr.  Lawry,  the  Superintendent,  who  visited  the 
Figis  shortly  afterwards)  the  old  serpent  is  extremely  exasperated  at 
onr  invasion  of  his  dominions  here,  where  his  reign  has  been  so  long 
unmolested.  The  intense  malignity  of  this  fiend,  with  those  in  his 
train  would  soon  destroy  Christ's  agents  in  the  Mission  field,  were  it 
not  that  their  Master  is  their  keeper,  and  the  infernal  legion  is  chained 
up."  • 

l%e  above  anecdote  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  mental  powers  of 

the  Missionaries  in  Figi,  and  of  their  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  subtle 

mind  like  that  of  Thakombau,  whose  conversion  would  natarally  be 

followed  by  that  of  thousands  of  his  dependants.     Whikt  we  were 

*  Second  Mi^aionary  Visit  to  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands,  by  thA  Ear.  W. 

Lawry,  General  Supeiintendent,  fto. 
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there,  tlie  Captain  frequently  spoke  to  the  King  about  their  canmbalism, 
and  evidently  to  some  effect.  When  he  found  that  a  "  great  Chief 
condemned  their  customs  even  more  earnestly  than  the  Missionaries 
themselves,  he  began  to  ponder  deeply  upon  the  subject,  and  saw  that 
it  was  not  mere  professional  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  lotu  man.  He 
promised  that  when  the  Somo-Somo  people  came  to  pay  their  tribute, 
no  human  sacrifice  should  take  place,  and  he  fiedthMly  kept  his  promise. 
What  the  missionaries  failed  to  effect,  the  Captain  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  a  few  days  intercourse  with  him.  I  cannot  forbear  tran- 
scribing the  following  admirable  letter,  addressed  the  following  year  by 
the  Captain  to  this  powerfol  Chief: — 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  good  feeling  entertained  by  the  Queen  and 
Government  of  Great  Britain  towards  Feejee,  I  have  sent  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  vessels  to  Nukulau,  with  the  nine  men  who  last  year  accom- 
panied Mr  Fitzgerald  to  New  Caledonia  to  fish  for  beche-de-mer,  but 
who  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  were  afterwards  brought  to  Sydney  in  a  very  sickly  condition. 
Having  been  as  carefully  attended  to,  and  as  kindly  treated,  as  if  they 
had  been  our  countrymen,  they  are  now  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  these  men  were  ever  employed  by  an  English- 
man upon  an  expe(£tion  which,  I  have  been  told,  was  conducted  from 
the  first  with  violence  towards  the  people  of  another  country  for  the 
sake  of  gain. 

The  Queen's  Government  disapproves  highly  of  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  her  subjects,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
good- will  towards  all  men,  which,  as  Christians,  they  ought  to  practise, 
and  in  this  case  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  several  persons  on 
both  sides.  I  hope  you  will  in  fdture  exert  your  authority  to  prevent 
your  people  from  going  upon  such  expeditions,  from  which  no  good  can 
come,  and  in  which  they  are  sure  to  be  the  sufferers. 

I  am  also  sorry  to  hear  that  the  men  of  Solevu  have  been  threatening 
violence  to  Mr.  Hazlewood,  and  the  mission  premises  at  Nandi.  You  will 
no  doubt  remember,  that  youpromised  me  last  year  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  this  happening  again ;  and  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
acquaint  these  people  that  such  conduct  towards  British  subjects,  who 
conduct  themselves  well,  cannot  be  permitted.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  obligei  to  use  the  power,  which  you  well  know  we  possess,  against 
any  persons  in  Feejee  ;  and  my  doing  so  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  weakening  your  power  and  authority,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
exercised,  I  should  rather  wish  to  strengthen. 

I  write  this  to  you  because  I  am  sure  that  your  mind  has  before 
this  become  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  folly  and  impolicy  of 
the  old  heathenish  practices  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  I  hope 
are  fast  wearing  out  in  Feejee.  And  I  assure  you  that,  nothing  would 
give  me,  as  your  well-wisher,  greater  pleasui'e,  than  to  hear  that  you 
had  openly  renounced  them,  and,  following  the  advice  of  your  true 
friend,  Mr  Calvert,  and  the  other  Missionaries,  had  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion  with  a  fall  conviction  of  its  truth. 

Until  then,  it  must  be  expected  that  your  name,  which  I  should 
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never  desire  to  hear  without  respect,  will  be  occasionally  mentioned  in 
connection  with  deeds  of  horror,  which,  as  I  have  often  told  yon  before, 
cannot  be  even  allnded  to  by  a  civilized  people  without  disgust,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  that  a  Chief,  of  so  generous  a  character,  and  of 
such  intelligence  as  yourself,  can  ever  approve. 

Trusting  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  take  the  only  steps 
which  can  make  you  a  truly  great  Chief  over  a  happy  and  attached 
people,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend,  <fec." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  King  listened  to  this 
good  honest  advice,  and  in  course  of  time  became  a  Christian,  since 
which  time  cannibalism,  in  that  part  of  Figi,  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  people  have  followed  the  example  of 
their  leader. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  evils  which  result  from  dif- 
ferent missionaries  working  in  the  same  field,  and  battling  each  for  their 
own  peculiar  opinions  as  though  they  were  *'  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  and  Love,"  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  so  forcibly  expressed 
it  in  his  Address  at  Berwick.  I  may  add  the  following  anecdote,  as  a 
case  in  point,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Wesleyans,  the  first  and  last  of  which  have  each  made 
numerous  converts,  though,  of  course,  the  Church  has  the  majority. 
One  day  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  met  the  only  chief  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Auckland,  who  still  remained  a  heathen,  and  asked  why 
he  held  back  and  reftised  to  follow  the  example  set  by  his  countrymen 
in  general.  His  reply  was  a  very  forcible  one.  "  I  have  come  (he  said) 
to  a  place  where  three  roads  branch  oflf, — this  (marking  a  track  on  the 
ground  with  his  staff)  leads  to  the  Bikopo  (Roman  Catholic),  that  in 
the  centre  leads  to  the  Church  of  England,  this  other  again  to  the 
Weteriani  (Wesleyans)  ;  each  of  you  profess  that  your  own  road  is  the 
only  one  which  leads  to  heaven ;  they  cannot  all  be  right,  and  I  cannot 
tell  which  to  choose  with  the  certainty  of  its  being  the  only  correct  one : 
my  own  road  lies  this  way,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  it  may  be  as  good 
and  as  safe  as  any  of  the  other  three.  Good  bye,  Bikopo  Herewini, 
(Selwyn.)" 

I  may  mention  that  in  his  missionary  cruises  among  the  islands  the 
good  Bishop  never  interfered  in  any  way  whatever  with  Christian 
Societies,  which  he  found  already  established  by  missionaries  of  any 
denomination ;  and  if  others  would  follow  his  example,  the  countless 
Isles  of  the  Pacific  would  be  all  the  sooner  added  to  the  Christian  fold. 

CEUISH   ROUND   THE   ISLAND   Or  NEW   CALEDONIA. 

On  the  5th  October,  in  the  year  1850,  H.M.S.  H (on  her  way  fi'om 

the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  to  Sydney),  anchored  inside  the  reefs 
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at  Balade,  on  the  north-east  point  of  New  Caledonia.  Whilst  there  we 
had  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  were  invariably  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  them.  On  the  low  ground,  between  the  heack  and 
the  high  ridge  of  hills  that  runs  right  down  the  centre  of  the  Island, 
there  was  a  considerable  belt  of  well-cultivated  ground,  covered  with 
sweet  potatoes,  taro,  yams,  bananas,  as  well  as  various  other  vegetables 
and  fruits.  One  of  the  officers,  the  caterer  of  the  mess,  made  aa 
excellent  bargain  here,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  whole  of 
us.  We  had  neglected  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  sheep  or 
fowls,  on  leaving  Sydney  and  New  Zealand,  thinking  that  we  should 
fare  as  well  amongst  the  Islands  to  be  visited  this  year  as  we  had  done 
in  our  last  year's  cruise,  when  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  as 
many  pigs  and  fowls  as  we  desired  in  the  Navigators*,  Friendly,  and 
Tonga  group  of  Islands.  This  year,  however,  we  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Plantains  cut  in  two,  and  fried,  formed  the  staple  of  our  breakfast ;  for 
dinner,  there  was  salt  beef  (of  the  hardest  mahogany  pattern)  at  one 
end,  and  everlasting  salt  pork  at  the  other.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
caterer  obtained  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his  messmates,  nem.  con.,  for  his 
purchase  of  a  magnificent  bed  of  potatoes,  soil  and  oil,  for  a  few  coloured 
handkerchiefs,  which  we  had  laid  in  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  with 
the  natives.  We  considered  a  few  bushels  of  deliciously  sweet  potatoes 
an  ample  remuneration  for  our  outlay,  and  unanimously  resigned  all 
daim  to  the  soil  in  the  caterer's  favour.  He  thus  became  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  could  now  make  good  his  claim, 
it  would  be  of  considerable  value,  being  (I  believe)  not  far  from  the 
present  French  head-quarters.  I  need  not  add,  however,  that  he 
neglected  to  get  anything  in  the  shape  of  title  deeds  from  the  worthy 
Chief  who  had  effected  the  sale. 

We  remained  here  a  few  days,  and  rambled  about  the  country 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  natives.  A  French 
frigate,  however,  that  paid  a  visit  to  this  or  a  neighbouring  village,  was 
less  fortunate,  a  whole  cutter's  crew,  with  an  officer,  being  cut  off,  no 
doubt  for  the  sake  of  the  muskets  which  the  men  had  "  piled"  on  going 
to  dinner  pn  the  beach.  The  natives  rushed  between  them  and  their 
arms,  clubbed  them,  roasted  and  ate  them  all ! 

I  went  one  afternoon  quite  alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  native 
guide,  and  had  several  shots  at  wild  duck  in  a  lagoon,  but  did  not 
fell  in  with  any  other  game,  though  I  walked  for  some  miles,  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  through  a  park-like  country,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  gum-trees.  Another  day,  the  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Our  dens  at  Sydney  (who  had  taken  a  passage  with  us),  and  myself, 
with  a  guide,  started  off  for  the  top  of  the  mountain-ridge  at  least 
two-thousand  feet    above   the  level  of   the    sea.       Before   we    had 
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got  a  couple  of  miles  oar  guide  made  edgns  to  ns  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  go  Airther.  As  far  as  we  oould  understand  him,  he  had 
reached  the  boundary  line  of  the  country  owned  hj  his  own  tribe,  and 
as  each  tribe  is  generally  at  war  with  its  neighbour,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  we  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  go  a  step  further. 
We  accordingly  went  on  by  ourselyes.  The  walk  was  a  charming  one, 
through  or  past  various  cultivated  patches,  and  as  we  began  to  ascend 
ilie  hill,  we  had  a  series  of  magnificent  views  before  us.  On  reaching 
the  top,  and  looking  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  we  had  one  of 
tiie  finest  views  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Before  us  lay  the  great 
riyer  Bondi,  winding  about  like  the  Forth,  as  seen  from  Stirling  Castle, 
the  banks  of  which  were  dotted  with  neat-looking  conical  huts,  each 
sarroBnded  by  its  kitchen  garden  in  an  admirable  state  of  cultivation, 
and  elaborately  irrigated.  A  fine  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil  ex- 
tended as  &r  as  the  eye  could  see,  well  wooded  and  well  watered, 
capable  (I  should  think)  of  growing  any  thing,  whilst  the  hill  on  which 
we  stood  would  have  made  a  splendid  sheep-run,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possible  nuggets  that  might  be  picked  up  in  any  part  of  the  mountain* 
chain,  which  must  be  some  200  miles  long.  The  geological  formation 
is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  gold-producing  regions  of  Australia,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  auriferous.  We  stood  gazing 
at  the  lovely  plain  for  more  than  an  hour  before  we  turned  to  go  back 
to  the  ship,  which  we  reached,  happily,  without  any  adventui*e  or  ac- 
cident. After  our  guide  left  us,  we  only  fell  in  with  two  natives 
working  in  their  fields ;  but  they  did  not  even  notice  us,  scarcely  looking 
up  from  their  work,  though  they  had  probably  never  seen  a  white  man 

before.  J.  M. 

(To  he  conchided  in  our  next.) 


THOUaHTS  ABOUT  MEN  COMMONLY  CALLED  GREAT. 

The  seventh  lecture  of  the  course  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was  on  the 
above  subject,  and  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  27,  by  the  Bev. 
H,  G.  W.  Aubrey,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Galashiels,  Major  Scott  of  Gala 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  introduced  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, who  commenced  his  long  and  able  address  by  showing  that  physical 
science  had  to  change  its  dicta  and  ideas  as  new  facts  were  brought  to 
light,  iostances  of  which  were  shown  in  the  history  of  Astronomy  and 
Geology.  This  naturally  suggested  the  question  whether,  under  the 
higher  stages  to  which  our  moral  life  was  elevated  by  our  progressive 
condition,  it  might  not  also  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  recast 
our  estimates  and,  reconsider  our  apprehension  of  the  standard  of  moral. 
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worth.  After  referring  to  the  widely  critical  spirit  of  our  times,  which, 
on  the  whole,  he  considered  a  wholesome  activiiy,  he  said  his  present 
purpose  was  to  scrutinize  the  value  of  some  of  the  old 

HISTOBIO  FIQU&ES  AND  STANDABDS. 

Now  I  will  dip  into  a  comer  where  I  see  a  number  of  articles 
labelled  "history."  And  what  comes  up?  Apparently  a  splendid 
haul.  A  string  of  images  all  wearing  crowns.  Let  me  brush  the  dust 
from  them  with  the  feather  of  my  pen.  Yes — ^they  are  effigies  of  kings 
and  potentates — every  one  wears  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty. 
Nearly  a  score  in  number.  But  what  a  motley  group — ^no  trace  of 
family  likeness  in  their  features ;  nay,  not  even  the  marks  of  a  common 
country.  One  indeed  looks  new  as  if  but  recently  added  to  the  chaiiij 
but  of  the  rest  only  one  other  has  been  in  that  comer  for  less  than  a 
century.  And  some  are  crusted  with  such  a  grimy  antiquity  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  detect  their  identity.  But  why  are  such  a  varions 
company  thus  bound  up  in  one  lot  ?  A  freak,  perhaps,  of  some  collector 
of  specimens  for  the  old  chest  ?  Ah !  here  is  the  clue  to  the  mystery 
written  on  the  strip  of  parchment  which  fastens  them  together.  I  read 
upon  it  the  following  legend  : — "  These  are  the  men  whom  the  world 
has  agreed  to  call  greats  Why,  this  is  indeed  a  prize  ;  the  very  cream 
of  the  collection  from  that  repository  of  relics.  Hold  them  up  to  the 
light.  I  perceive  their  names  engraven  on  the  plinth  on  which  each 
stands.  But  what  is  the  effect  P  No  sooner  do  1  master  their  designp. 
tions  than  up  springs  within  me  that  19th  century  spirit  which  I 
described  above  and  prompts  me  to  dispute  the  claim.  I  seem  at  once 
inclined  to  challenge  the  old  collector  who  tied  these  specimens  together 
with  that  parchment  band.  I  tell  him  indignantly,  and  without  the 
least  reverence,  that  the  statement  is  £a.lse.  These  are  not  the  heroes  of 
the  world.  He  replies  in  a  voice  wheezing  through  the  gathered  dust 
of  centuries,  that  the  assertion  is  not  his — ^he  does  but  record  the 
sentiment  of  civilized  mankind  through  the  long  lapse  of  bygone  ages. 
Poor  old  driveller,  I  retort,  what  matters  to  me  whence  the  announce- 
ment comes ;  if  I  may  not  challenge  you  I  would  have  you  know  that 
to  a  Briton  in  the  year  of  grace  1865  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  challenge 
all  mankind  through  all  the  centuries  of  time.  Don't  you  think  that 
is  the  style  of  reply  proper  to  these  days  ? 

Now,  as  the  controversy,  thus  modestly  inaugurated,  is  henceforth 
to  be  carried  on  seriously  and  steadfastly  before  a  discriminating  audi- 
ence, whose  verdict  I  hope  to  obtain  in  my  favour,  I  must  state  my  case 
e  xplicitly. 

In  the  annals  of  history  there  are  certain  men  to  whom  has  been 
accorded  the  singular  pre-eminence  of  having  annexed  to  their  names 
the  title  of  Great.     And  when  we  speak  of  them  we  are  called  upon  to 
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distingaish  them  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  ascription  of  this 
exalted  "  epithet."  Old  Homer  had  pet  sonbriqnets  for  his  heroes,  such 
as  the  "crest-tossing"  Hector,  who  no  doubt  walked  in  a  wonderftdly 
jannty  manner,  suitable  to  one  so  eminent  in  swagger.  And  there 
have  been  hosts  of  public  characters  allowed  to  rejoice  in  picturesque 
appendages  to  their  ordinary  names.  There  was  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  his  equestrian  namesake,  familiar  on  the  Border  as  Hard- 
riding  Dick,  Charles  the  Hammerer,  Louis  the  Fair,  Charles  the  Fat, 
John  Lackland,  Edward  Longshanks,  Richard  Strongbow,  cum  muUis 
dUs,  These  titles  no  one  of  course  is  inclined  to  dispute.  We  do  not 
envy  them  their  peculiarities.  They  may  retain  their  renown  for  length 
of  leg,  girth  of  waist,  pretty  faces,  hard  hitting,  skill  in  drawing  the 
Btrong-bow  or  the  long-bow.  Li  none  of  these  matters  have  we  any 
deare  to  compete  with  or  imitate  them,  nor  do  we  feel  it  any  loss  of 
dignity  to  be  considered  immensely  their  inferiors.  But  when  out  of 
the  nations  who  have  peopled  the  earth  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  are  selected  a  handibl  of  names  to  be  honoured  through  all  time 
as  pre-eminently  the  great  ones  of  the  human  race,  we  must  exainine 
their  patents  of  nobility  before  we  can  add  our  voice  to  swell  the 
general  acclamation.  Why,  what  unparalleled  distinction  resides  in 
BQch  a  title  ?  To  render  it  to  men  is  not  merely  to  place  them  in  the 
highest  niche  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  as  we  are  wont  to  speak.  That 
is  hut  a  vague  and  figurative  and  unreal  form  of  describing  the  result. 
It  is  to  set  them  up  as  objects  of  admiration ;  to  call  upon  their  fellow 
beings  to  behold  in  them  the  sum  of  human  excellence  concentred  and 
exemplified ;  to  own  them  as  specimens  of  what  man  may  reach  in  the 
exercise  of  his  heaven-bestowed  qualities ;  to  invest  them  with  a 
primacy  of  worth  and  estimation.  Surely  there  should  be  something 
indisputably  grand,  magnanimous,  and  virtuous  in  men  to  whom  such 
an  appellation  is  assigned. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  who  they  are  whom  history  thus  designates. 
And  first  there  is  a  group  belonging  to  heathen  times,  beginning  with 
Alexander  of  Greece  and  ending  with  Pompey  the  Roman,  between 
whom  come  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
Then,  in  the  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  and  prior  to  the  Reformation 
we  find  on  the  list  the  names  of  Constantine,  Theodosius,  Theodoric, 
of  Rome ;  Charlemagne,  of  France  ;  Gregory  and  Leo,  Popes ; 
AlJ&^  of  England.  Subsequent  to  the  Reformation  follow  Peter,  the 
Czar ;  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  Napoleon  the  First. 
These  are  the  sixteen  men  who,  between  the  era  of  Alexander  (about 
300  years  before  Christ)  and  the  present  age,  have  been  raised  by  the 
voice  of  mankind  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  historic  fame.  They  are 
all  of  sovereign  rank,  and,  with  only  two  exceptions,  warriors.  It  would 
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well  repaj  OTir  labour  to  make  the  career  of  each  a  subject  of  separate 
study,  in  order  to  see  prBcdsely  by  what  paths  they  attained  their  distin- 
guished  position ;  but  this  would  oooupy  time  immeasuraldy  greater 
than  we  can  now  afford^  and  I  am  bent  at  present  upon  what  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  a  much  less  amiable  object.  I  am  about  to  play  the  part  of 
what  is  called  in  the  Papal  Court  of  Home,  "  Devil's  Adrocate" — an 
officer  whose  business  it  is,  when  canonization  is  required  for  a  saint,  to 
find  out  all  his  demerits  and  exhibit  any  just  cause  and  impediment  why 
he  should  not  be  promoted  to  this  honour.  My  purpose  is  to  argae 
against  the  deification  of  many,  nay  most  of  those  whose  naanes  we  have 
just  recorded — ^to  show  you  some  of  those  defects,  blemishes,  and  de^ 
blots  in  their  career  which  seem  to  me  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  titie 
which  has  been  assigned  them.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling  that  our 
inquiry  is  instituted,  nor  is  it  even  to  treat  the  opinions  of  past  genera- 
tions censoriously.  I  will  now  deserve  the  charge  of  the  old  Qreek 
poet — 

"  Tet  doth  envy  raise 

Her  yenoxned  breath,  encounteriDg  praise. 

Fain  with  evil's  darksome  cload 
The  lustre  of  the  good  to  shroad.'* 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  is  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  habits,  objecjts,  pursuits,  aims^  and  endeavours  of  civilised 
nations,  as  to  constitute  an  almost  entirely  new  stand-point  from  whence 
to  survey  the  past.  We  are  rapidly  bringing  to  maturity  a  new  standard 
by  which  to  form  our  notions  about  men  and  their  exploits,  and  if  the 
world  holds  on  its  course  in  its  present  direction,  the  great  ones  destined 
to  fill  the  yet  unoccupied  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  wOl  be  of  a  very 
different  stomp  from  many  of  those  whom  our  retrospect  now  brings 
under  review. 

There  are  two  general  tests  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to 
the  candidates  for  historic  renown.  We  may  judge  them  by  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  or  we  may  judge  them  by  what  they  have  been  permitted 
to  effect.  These  canons  are  sound  jper  ae.  They  express  the  widest  and 
simplest  classification  we  can  make  for  such  an  investigation,  but  of 
course  they  describe  no  rule  or  measure  whereby  our  conclusions  may 
be  adjusted,  and  hence  they  still  leave  our  estimates  open  to  great 
variety  and  contrariety.  They  will,  however,  serve  as  a  startrog  for  our 
present  purpose. 

ALEXAITDEB,  KINO  OF  MACEDON. 

His  life  forms  a  majestic  picture,  such  as  even  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  2000  years  remains  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  For 
scenic  effect  it  never  can  be  surpassed.  It  is  difficult  to  gaze  upon  it 
without  being  dazzled.   In  view  of  such  vast  designs,  such  swift  activity} 
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such  diversiiy  of  enterprize  and  brilliant  achievements,  it  is  not  easy  to 
preserve  a  calzn  judgment,  and  escape  the  infection  of  hero-worship. 
His  tract  is  the  blazing  tract  of  a  meteor.  We  still  marvel  how  so  miany 
memorable  actions  conld  have  been  crowded  into  so  short  a  period. 
Kingdoms,  armies,  cities,  at  one  moment  dissolve,  at  another  spring  into 
existence,  where  he  sets  his  foot ;  conntries  change  their  inhabitants  at 
lus  bidding ;  colonies  of  the  once  vigorous  races  of  Greece  are  planted 
amid  the  degraded  and  corrupt  abodes  of  the  degenerate  East,  and  im* 
mediately  commerce  and  literature  start  into  life.  Now  he  sita  upon 
die  throne  of  Persia  and  scatters  the  immense  treasures  accumulated  by 
its  deposed  dynasty,  and  causes  them  to  circulate' for  the  general  ad- 
vantage, instead  of  lying  in  hoarded  uselessness.  Now  he  is  seen  defying 
the  dan^rs  of  a  desert  march  jx>  reach  an  arena  for  new  conquests  ;  now 
UyooackiDg  his  host  beneath  the  spreading  banyan  trees  of  the  Indus  $ 
now  teaching  the  forests  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Caspian  to 
lesonnd  with  the  axe  and  hammer.  But  amidst  all  this  enterprise  and 
success  we  look  in  vain  for  those  principles  which  should  have  been 
present  to  ennoble  and  purify  his  towering  ambition^  We  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  who  could  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  must 
have  loved  conquest  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  opportunities  it 
might  give  him  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind.  It  was  in- 
deed a  great  thing  to  cultivate,  enrich,  and  beautify  such  fair  portions 
of  the  earth  as  it  was  his  fortune  to  subdue.  It  was  a  great  thing  also 
to  have  stimulated  and  exalted  even  in  a  small  degree  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  his  new  subjects,  and  to  have  sown  in  those  hitherto 
degraded  and  uncultured  races  the  germ  of  progressive  improvement. 
But  where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  accident,  the  un- 
conscious i^esult  of  those  circumstances  which  his  hand  had  created, 
rather  than  the  deliberate  design  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  disposition  ? 
His  most  ardent  admirers  allow  that  there  was  not  in  his  institutions 
any  element  of  stability  and  permanency — that  he  lacked  ability  or  in- 
clination to  embody  his  imperious  wiU  in  such  laws  and  plans  as  would 
perpetuate  the  benefits  of  his  power,  even  after  he  himself  should  have 
ceased  to  exercise  it.  And  so  it  really  came  to  pass  that  when  death 
had  taken  the  sceptre  firom  his  grasp,  the  huge  fabric  of  empire  which 
Ms  ambition  had  built  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  dissolved,  as  it  had  been 
reared,  in  blood. 

And  is  it  not  a  pain:^illy  significant  argument  in  the  scale  against 
him  that  while  turning  to  some  account  of  his  conquests  in  Asia,  he 
should  overlook,  nay  worse  than  overlook,  his  humble  but  useM  ally,  the 
neighbour  of  his  own  kingdom,  unhappy  Greece  ?  Surely  her  past 
illustrious  career  entitled  her  to  some  consideration  at  his  hands.  But 
she  was  soon  made  to  feel  by  arrogant  and  despotic  and  apparently  wauT 
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ton  commands  that  even  the  position  of  allj  was  too  much  for  her  to 
enjoy,  and  that  she  must  henceforth  regard  herself  as  no  better  in  his 
eyes  than  one  of  the  l)arbarons  provinces  of  conquered  Persia. 

If  we  turn  from  the  public  to  the  private  conduct  of  this  renowned 
warrior,  we  still  find  actions  deplorable  and  reprehensible  enough  to  fix 
a  lasting  stain  on  his  fame.  What,  6,g.,  shall  we  say  of  the  manner  of 
his  celebrating  his  triumph  over  Persia  ?  Let  the  flames  of  Persepolis 
bear  witness  against  him.  Behold  the  laurel  crowned  monarch  rushing 
forth  from  a  drunken  revel,  at  the  instigation  of  a  profligate  woman,  and 
with  his  own  hand  hurling  a  blazing  torch  into  the  venerable  and  sum- 
ptuous palace  of  Persepolis,  and  say  if  we  shall  still  award  him  the  proud 
title  of  Great.  Then  see  him  once  again  standing  over  the  dead  body 
of  his  friend  Cleitus.  Cleitus,  while  all  around  were  bedaubing  the 
youthfril  prince  with  basest  flattery,  alone  had  the  courage  to  play  the 
part  of  a  true  friend  and  rebuke  the  falsome  adulation  of  these  court 
parasites,  and  before  an  hour  had  passed  he  was  weltering  in  his  blood, 
transfixed  by  Alexander's  own  spear.  And  again,  what  is  the  story  of 
this  monarch's  death  ?  Two  nights  of  wild  debauch  followed  by  a  fever 
terminate  his  conquests,  his  schemes,  his  power,  his  life.  An  ignoble 
exit  for  a  hero  ! 

The  career  and  character  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria  ;  of  Mithri- 
dates,  King  of  Pontus,  and  of  Pompey,  were  then  sketched,  their  defects 
indicated,  and  their  claims  to  the  title  of  ^^  great"  disputed.  After 
making  some  observations  on  the  relative  greatness  of  the  old  Pagan 
warriors,  and  of  those  who  had  been  sumamed  '^  the  great "  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  lecturer  spoke  thus  of 

GONSTANTINE. 

That  he  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  course  of  earthly 
events,  and  that  his  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  world  was  vast,  and 
on  the  whole  beneficial,  none  can  reasonably  deny.  His  eulogists  tell 
us  that  nature  lavished  on  him  her  choicest  endowments  of  person  and 
mind.  A  lofby  stature,  a  majestic  countenance,  a  graceful  deportment, 
were  xmited  with  the  virtues  of  courage,  courtesy,  indefi^tigable  diligence 
in  the  despatch  of  business,  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects,  and 
even  a  refined  appreciation  of  literary  study.  His  abilities  as  a  general 
were  equal  to  his  intrepid  spirit  as  a  soldier.  In  the  midst  of  a  licenti- 
ous age  he  maintained  a  strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of 
chastity  aud  temperance.  His  boundless  ambition  did  not  make  him 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  And  if  he  coveted  power  with 
passionate  eagerness,  he  did  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  lay  sudde  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

This  is  the  picture  the  first  portion  of  his  reign  exhibits.  But  what 
do  we  witness  ere  it  is  closed  ?  He  had  laboured  for  glory,  loving  it  not 
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only  as  a  fit  reward;  but  as  it  would  seem  from  the  event  as  the  motive 
for  exertion.  For  when  power  and  fortone  had  been  firmly  secured,  the 
yirtaes  which  aided  him  in  their  attainment  too  readily  yielded  to  the 
corrupting  influences  they  are  wont  to  create.  And  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  exhibit  the  royal  hero,  once  the  object  of  love  to  his 
subjects  and  terror  to  his  enemies,  degenerating  into  a  dissolute  and 
cruel  despot.  There  was,  it  is  true,  general  peace  throughout  his  dom- 
inions, and  the  lustre  of  his  magnificence  did  not  wane.  But  the 
national  prosperity  became  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  people  supplied  the  resources  for  his  prodigality.  Their  obedience 
he  was  able  indeed  by  the  awe  of  his  genius  and  power  to  retain,  but 
their  esteem  he  completely  forfeited.  And  as  if  the  defects  of  misgovem- 
ment  and  tyranny  were  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  his  early  renown,  he 
added  to  them  the  fruilier  degradation  of  contemptible  effeminacy. 
"He  is  represented,"  says  Gibbon,  "with  false  hair  of  various 
laboriously  arranged  by  the  skilM  artists  of  the  times,  a 
L  of  a  new  and  more  expensive  fashion,  a  profusion  of  gems  and 
pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flowing  robe  of  silk, 
most  curiously  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold."  It  is  a  pitiable 
witness  to  the  frailty  of  our  nature  to  behold  the  conqueror  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  [licinius  in  the  plains  of  Adrian- 
ople,  cultivating  in  his  old  age  the  petty  arts  of  a  coxcomb.  But  the 
imputation  of  infirmiiy  is  exchanged  for  the  charge  Of  crime  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  fate  of  his  son  Grispus.  The  worst  fault  which  can  be 
proved  against  this  noble  youth  was  the  love  and  admiration  which  his 
high  qualities  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  father's  subjects.  He  was 
adorned  with  many^virtues,  and  his  succession  to  the  throne  was  looked 
forward  to  by  the  people  with  the  fondest  hopes.  Had  his  sire  pos- 
sessed a  truly  great  spirit  he  would  have  hailed  with  generous  pride  and 
satisfaction  such  an  heir  to  his  dignity  and  power.  But  Gonstantine 
had  not  the  magnanimity  to  endure  an  equal.  His  first  rivals,  Maxen- 
tius  and  Licinius,  could  only  appease  his  jealousy  by  their  blood.  The 
latter  had  been  his  sister's  husband,  but  her  entreaties  could  not  win  his 
safety.  And  now  the  popularity  of  his  eldest  son  was  unwelcome  to  him. 
A  state  stratagem,  so  easily  contrived  in  such  cases,  was  not  long  want- 
ing to  give  to  his  suspicions  the  colour  of  justice.  With  circumstances 
of  the  grossest  treachery  and  dissimulation,  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
apprehended  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  and  hurried,  after  only  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  trial,  to  the  wilds  of  Istria.  There  the  sword  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner or  the  cup  of  poison  immediately  terminated  his  life  and  the 
cruel  fears  of  his  acrimonious  parent. 

Such  are  the  indelible   stains  which   remain  imprinted  on  the 
memoiy  of  Gonstantine,  commonly  called  the  Great.     It  is  for  us  to 
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consider  whether  in  his  case,  as  in  those  before  described,  history  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  assign  this  honourable  epithet  to  an  nndeserving 
object.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  mankind  is  ennobled  by  placing  in  its 
forefront  such  a  representative.  Harder  still  for  a  moral  being  to  be 
invited  to  overlook  the  crimes  of  his  age  for  the  sake  of  the  splendour 
of  his  manhood.  As  if  the  lost  of  power  conld  be  consecrated  by  the 
mere  vastness  of  its  object,  and  the  mthless  shedding  of  hnman  blood 
in  the  name  of  ambition  be  properly  presented  to  the  world  nnder  the 
mitigated  title  of  necessity  and  venial  policy  instead  of  with  the  brand 
of  mnrder. 

He  next  took  shorter  notices  of  Gnstavns  Adolphns,  Czar  Peter, 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  and  Theodosias,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Napoleon 
First,  and  some  others,  incorporating  in  his  sketches  a  critical  com- 
mentary, showing  the  Mseness  of  their  claims  to  tme  greatness ;  and 
after  some  general  remarks  on  the  inferior  moral  standard  by  which 
the  world  had  tested  such  characters,  he  thus  proceeded  to  answer  the 
question — 

WHO  ABB  THE  TBULT  GREAT? 

But  having  ventured  to  impugn  the  credit  of  most  of  those  who 
in  different  ways  have  received  the  title  of  Great,  I  am  perhaps  bound 
to  state  more  explicitly  another  standard  of  character  better  deserving 
this  distinction.  I  would  say  then,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  tmly 
great  men  in  all  ages  are  the  world's  bene&ctors.  They  are  the  men 
who  by  their  courage,  or  loving  kindness,  or  zeal,  or  genius,  or  industry, 
have  improved  the  character  or  increased  the  happiness  of  their  fdlow 
creatures.  No  social  order  can  claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  rank.  Such  as  they  have  adorned  and 
elevated  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  added  addjltional  lustre  to  the 
splendour  of  thrones.  They  are  not  indeed  always  strangers  to  war, 
but  when  they  have  unsheathed  the  sword  it  has  been  in  honourable 
defence  of  country  or  kindred,  or  for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and 
correction  of  injustice.  Such  was  royal  Alfred,  on  whose  &jne  an 
Englishman  may  indeed  dwell  with  pride.  Such  Bruce  upon  the  plain 
of  Bannockbum,  and  such  in  our  own  day  that  humble  citizen  who 
burst  open  the  dungeons  of  Naples  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  There 
may  be  defects  in  the  career  of  even  these  men.  The  blood  of  Bed 
Comyn  may  darken  the  renown  of  Bruce.  The  sometimes  misguided 
zeal  of  the  Italian  patriot  may  lesson  our  trust  in  his  judgment.  Bat 
where  the  motives  of  their  lives  are  so  evidently  pure  and  unselfish, 
we  gladly  efface  from  our  memory  the  transient  impulse  to  blame,  and 
let  it  dwell  only  upon  what  is  admirable.  For  the  same  reason  we  can 
honour  Hampden  and  Falkland,  even  when  arrayed  in  arms  against 
each  other.    No  one  will  scrutinize  with  a  jealous  eye  the  stories  of 
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Wallace,  William  Tell,  and  Hofer,  champions  of  the  independence  of 
their  natiye  conntry,  or  hesitate  to  teach  his  children  the  value  of  their 
example.  These  all  wore  the  stamp  of  true  men,  and  are  for  ever 
dignified  hy  the  cause  for  which  they  bled.  The  day  has  also  arriTed 
when  we  can  disregard  equally  the  petty  dictates  of  fashion  and  the 
hittemess  of  political  dissension  in  order  to  admit,  frankly  and  willingly, 
the  genuine  worth  of  the  humble  land-surveyor,  and  the  still  more 
lowly  printer,  who  are  known  to  fame  as  Washington  and  Franklin, 
the  fonnders  of  a  republic.  You  may  perhaps  remember  the  impassioned 
eulogy  composed  on  the  former  by  Byron,  when  contrasting  him  with 
Napoleon- — 

"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repoae 

When  gazing  on  the  great ; 

Where  neither  guilty  gloxy  glows 
Nor  despicable  state  P 

Yes — one — ^the  first — ^the  last — ^the  best — 

The  Oincmnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  enyy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  !*' 

And  if  we  seek  to  decree  chaplets  of  praise  for  the  display  of  warlike 
virtues  in  still  more  recent  times,  let  the  brows  of  Wellington  and  Clyde 
share  the  prize.  But  not  even  do  their  achievements  deserve  a  higher 
or  more  lasting  renown  than  the  large-hearted  labours  of  Granville 
Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Thrones  must 
cnunble  to  dust  and  the  world  relapse  into  its  primitive  barbarism 
hefore  their  names  can  perish  from  the  roll  of  fame.  The  principle  of 
uniyersal  liberty  which  it  was  the  business  of  their  lives  to  expound  and 
incnlcate  has  by  their  success  been  riveted  into  the  very  framework  of 
our  constitution,  and  the  sentiment  thus  ineradicably  planted  into  the 
lieart  of  their  country  will  be  to  them  a  glorious  and  imperishable 
monument.  The  enterprises  of  a  Livingstone  and  Speke  are  no  less 
distinguished  for  courage  and  intrepidity  than  the  bold  and  laborious 
marches  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  while  they  shine  with  a  spirit 
of  humanity  which  had  no  place  in  those  warlike  exploits.  We  have 
learned  to  feel  that  it  is  less  glorious  to  make  ten  nations  slaves  than  to 
set  a  single  slave  free.  Shall  the  men  who  have  fiUed  their  dungeons 
with  prisoners  be  remembered  and  extolled,  and  the  name  of  John 
Howard,  who  explored  the  woefdl  secrets  of  their  prison  to  alleviate 
their  misery,  be  forgotten.  He  who  puts  his  life  in  his  hand  and  invades 
the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  crime,  to  carry  light  and 
hope  to  the  prisoners  of  Satan,  exhibits  a  greatness  incomparably  above 
the  achievements  of  an  armed  tyrant  with  myriads  at  his  back,  whose 
sun  is  only  to  place  his  feet  upon  the  necks  of  a  few  more  kings. 
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And  of  all  the  old  historic  names  we  have  reviewed  this  evening, 
which  ever  wrought  snch  wondrous  chajiges,  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  so  pregnant  with  unspeakable  benefits  to 
mankind,  as  did  the  genius  of  those  apostles  of  peace,  James  Watt  and 
George  Stephenson  ? 

These  are  the  names  destined  to  illustrate  the  pages  of  future 
annalists.  Why  should  war  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  distinction  ?  Is  not 
patriotism  the  privilege  of  all,  and  its  reward  the  right  of  the  humblest 
citizen  as  well  as  of  the  crowned  head  ? 

"  His  gloxy  shall  not  oease  though  doth  of  gold 
Enwrap  him  not ;  for  not  of  golden  cloth, 
Nor  for,  nor  miniver  his  greatness  came, 
Whose  fortunes  were  inhom." 

The  world's  benefactors  we  esteem  great  because  in  them  we  behold  the 
favoured  agents  of  the  world's  Divine  Creator.  In  the  points  of  their 
peculiar  eminence  we  seem  to  behold  visible  manifestations  of  His 
attributes  and  pledges  of  His  presence.  Their  works  disclose  to  us 
that  their  spirits  have  been  admitted  into  nearer  converse  with  Him 
behind  the  veU,  and  they  come  to  us  clothed  with  some  beams  of  His 
glory,  as  the  face  of  Moses  shone  when  bringing  the  law  from  Heaven 
to  the  Jews. 

It  is  to  such  as  these  that  apply  those  familiar  lines  of  Longfellow  :— 

*'  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time- 
Footprints  that  i>erhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solenm  main. 
Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing  may  take  heart  again." 

The  concluding  portion  of  his  lecture  was  devoted  to  showing  that 
while  the  world  had  given  the  epithet  of  Great  to  men  who  did  not 
deserve  it,  it  had  forgotten  the  very  names  of  those  who  had  done  most 
to  supply  the  means  of  life  and  ordinary  enjoyment. 

The  lecture  elicited  much  applause,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  find  space  for  any  more  of  it  than  the  extracts  we  have  given. 
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All  tbis  while  the  bishops  in  the 
Serb  lands  were  under  the  jnris- 
diction  of  the  Byzantine  Patriarch; 
but,  in  1204,  Constantinople  was 
taken  b^  the  Latins,  and  the  em- 
peror and  patriarch  fled  to  NicsBa. 
The  Pope  of  Rome  now  hoped  to 
bring  the  Serbians  nnder  his 
dominion,  and  to  this  end  employed 
promises  and  blandishments  that 
were  not  without  effect.  Sava 
saw  iiie  danger,  and  the  means  of 
BTerting  it.  He  went  himself  to 
M'cea,  and  laid  the  case  before 
the  emperor  and  patriarch.  "  If," 
said  he, "  the  Serbian  Church  is  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  Rome, 
jon  must  consent  to  declare  it  in- 
dependent of  Constantinople,"~the 
very  argument  now  urged  on  the 
Greek  Patriarch  by  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Grreek  prelates  at  NicsBa  were 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  their 
representatives  at  the  Fanar.  They 
felt  the  force  of  Sava's  declaration ; 
and,  in  1221,  the  patriarch  consti- 
tuted him  independent  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Serbian  Church.  As 
such  he  was  to  appoint  its  bishops, 
and  all  ^ture  metropolitans  were 
to  be  elected  by  their  own  clergy. 

The  first  act  of  Archbishop  Sava 
was  to  crown  his  eldest  brother 
King.  He  then  created  twelve 
episcopal  sees.  1.  Zahumlje ;  2. 
Ston  (Stagno)  ;  3  Dibr ;  4.  Budi- 
mlje ;  5.  Ryscia ;  6.  Studenica ;  7. 
Prizren ;  8.  Gracanica ;  9.  Toplica; 
10.  Branicevo  ;  11.  Moravicaf  12. 


These  bishoprics  divided  among 
them  the  lands  now  known  as  the 
Primoria  (southern  coast  of  Dal- 
^atia),  the  Herzegovina,  the 
^cipality  of  Serbia,  and  that 
<iistrict,between  the  southern  fron- 


tier of  the  Principality  and  Mace- 
donia, which  is  called  by  its  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  Stara  (or  Old) 
Serbia.  The  archiepiscopal  seat 
was  Zica,  in  the  centre  of  Danu- 
bian  Serbia;  and  there  St.  Sava 
built  a  church,  which  subsequently 
ruined  by  the  Turks,  has  been 
partially  restored  by  the  present 
bishop.  Before  his  death,  St.  Sava 
retired  from  the  archiepi^copate, 
and  made  a  second  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  way  home,  he 
spent  his  Christmas  with  the  Bul- 
garian king  at  Tmova.  Celebrat- 
ing divine  service  on  Epiphany,  he 
caught  cold,  and  within  a  few  days 
died.  The  Serbian  Church  keeps 
his  festival  on  the  14th  (26th) 
January.  The  body  of  St.  Sava 
was  transported  from  Tmova  to 
the  monastery  of  Milesevo  in  the 
Herzegovina.  In  consequence,  the 
Serbs  regarded  this  convent  with 
peculiar  reverence,  and  the  Turks 
wreaked  on  it  unusual  vengence. 
The  body  of  the  saint  they  carried 
to  Belgrade,  and  burned  it  pub- 
licly on  the  Yracar.  With  the 
ashes  of  St.  Sava,  the  Porte  hoped 
to  scatter  those  efforts  for  Serbian 
independence  and  progress  of 
which  he  was  honoured  as  the 
champion.  Within  sight  of  the 
spot  on  which  this  outrage  was 
perpetrated  now  stands  the  stately 
Academy  of  Belgrade;  and  this 
year  its  great  hall  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Serbia  on  St.  Save's 
day. 

Afber  St.  Save  came  nine  arch- 
bishops, of  whom  the  last,  Danilo, 
is  known  as  the  biographer  of  the 
kings  and  metropoHtans  of  Serbia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  loannik,  the 
first  patriarch.     In  1347,  Stephan 
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Dnsan,  the  greatest  Serbian  ruler, 
took  the  title  of  Car  (czar)  ;  and, 
in  a  great  Sabor  (parliament)  at 
Skopia,  the  title  of  patriarch 
was  bestowed  on  the  Serbian  met- 
ropolitan. As  seat  of  the  patriar- 
chate was  chosen  Ipek,  a  town  not 
fer  from  the  royal  gnid,  Prizren. 

loannik  did  not  long  survive  his 
elevation ;  and  on  his  death,  Dusan 
called  together  all  the  prelates  of 
his  czardom,  at  Seres,  in  order  to 
elect  a  new  patriarch.  The  as- 
sembly was  attended  by  several 
Greeks  from  parts  of  the  empire 
lately  conquered ;  but  the  Serb 
clergy  were  so  distrustftd  of  their 
influence  that  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution banishing  aU  Greek  prelates 
from  the  Serbian  realm.  In  return, 
the  Greek  patriarch  hurled  an  an- 
athema, and,  when  Dusan  remon- 
strated,* answered  him  with  re- 
proaches for  seizing  provinces  of 
the  empire  and  arrogating  to 
himself  the  imperial  dignity.  Ser- 
bian school-histories  of  the  present 
day  remark  that  the  curse  of  the 
CBcumemcal  patriarch  did  not  turn 
away  the  blessing  of  God,  nor  pre- 
vent the  Serb  patriarch  chosen  at 
Seres  from  enjoying  a  reign  of 
thirty  years. 

But,  in  1394,  the  Serb  dominions 
having  shrunk  within  their  ethno- 
graphical limits,  the  Patriarch 
Calixtus  being  replaced  by  The- 
ophilus,  and  the  room  of  the  stormy 
Dusan  filled  by  the  gentle  and 
pious  Ls/zar,  a  new  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation proved  successful.  Le- 
gates were  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople to  hold  service  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prizren,  and  solemnly 
to  dissolve  the  anathema. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  these 
legates,  the  patriarch  (Sava  IV.) 
died,  and  Car  Lazar,  like  Dusan, 
called  an  assembly  of  Serb  bishops 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  vacant 
chair.  We  mention  this  as  an 
evidence  that    the  reconciliation 


with  the  Greek  patriarch  had  in  no 
way  compromised  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Serbian  church. 

In  1389,  the  fatal  battle  of  Kos- 
sovo  replaced  the  cars  of  Serbia  by 
despots  tributary  to  the  Turkish 
sultan.  In  1459,  even  these  vassal 
rulers  were  forced  to  cross  the 
Danube  ;  in  1485,  the  last  Serbian 
freemen  had  entrenched  them- 
selves among  the  mountains  of 
Zeta ;  but  none  of  these  changes 
aflected  the  succession  of  the  Ipek 
patriarchs,  with  whom  the  Porte 
concluded  the  same  terms  as  with 
those  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

It  was  not  till  1646  that  the 
Turks  felt  themselves  able  to  break 
even  this  contract*  with  the  Serb 
Christians,  and  to  carry  off  the 
Patriarch  Gkibriel  Eaic,  and  hang 
him  at  Broussa.  Henceforth,  the 
Serb  prelates  felt  that  the  Maho- 
metan yoke  was  no  longer  to  be 
borne. 

The  Emperors  of  Germany  were 
at  this  time  making  preparations 
for  war  with  Turkey,  and  caJled 
on  the  Serbians  to  rise.  Maxim, 
the  successor  of  Gabriel,  took 
active  measure  in  the  cause.  At 
Adrianople  he  met  G«orge  Bran- 
kovic,  die  last  scion  of  the  last 
despot,  and  solemnly  consecrated 
him  leader  of  the  Serbs.  On  his 
return  to  Ipek,  Maxim  suddenly 
died,  happy  in  not  witnessing  the 
wreck  of  his  hopes.  His  task  de- 
volvedonArseniusCmojevic,ascion 
of  the  princely  Ylastela  (nobles) 
of  Zeta,  who  ever  defied  Mahome- 
tan rule.  To  him  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  proposed  to  induce  his 
flock  to  cross  the  Danube,  and 
settle  on  the  ravaged  lands  in 
Hungary,  promising  that  they 
should  return  to  their  ancient 
homes  as  soon  as  the  Turks  could 
be  expelled. 

Arsenius  believed  the  imperial 
word,    and   himself   headed  the 
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emigration  with  37,000  families. 
These  were  the  remnant  of  valour 
and  wealth  in  Central  Serbia; 
they  left  their  land,  not  as  colo- 
nists, but  to  aid  the  arms  of  the 
German  emperor,  at  that  time  the 
rampart  of  Christendom.  For 
generations  they  fought  the  Turk 
^th  their  own  weapons,  at  their 
own  charges,  and  ransomed  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube  with 
their  blood.  Need  it  be  said  that 
the  HoDse  of  Hapsburg  rewarded 
them  with  broken  faith  and  treach- 
ery—that it  neither  conquered 
back  for  them  tbeir  own  land,  nor 
Mled  the  conditions  on  which 
thejr  settled  within  its  realm  ? 
ifeanwhile  the  regions  abandoned 
^7  these  emigrants  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  wild  Amaut  of  Upper  Albania 
made  his  home  on  the  plains  of 
Metochia  and  Kossovo. 

The  Porte,  fearful  lest  the  whole 
Serb  population  should  pass  over 
to  Austria,  tastily  presented  a 
Greek  monk  to  flie  patriarchal 
chair ;  but  from  this  time  forward 
the  patriarchate  at  Ipek  received 
but  divided  recognition  from  the 
Serbs.  In  1737,  the  Emperor  of 
Grermany  repeated  his  call  to  arms. 
Arsenius  IV.  (lovanovic)  attempt- 
ed to  lead  another  detachment  of 
emigrants.  But,  this  time,  the 
Turkish  government  was  aware  of 
the  plan.  The  leader  was  inter- 
cepted and  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  he  owed  his  liberation 
to  the  pity  of  a  Turkish  woman. 
The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
perished. 

After  this  the  Porte  went  about 
to  destroy  the  Serb  patriarchate. 
First,  two  Greek  monks  were  ap- 
pointed, who  gathered  together  its 
treasures  and  sold  them  ;  and, 
when  a  Serb  gained  the  chair,  the 
Turks  took  occasion  of  his  first 
jonmey  to  seize  him  at  Belgrade 
and  carry  him  off  to  Stamboul. 


Once  more  a  Greek  monk,  and 
then  the  Patriarchate  of  Ipek  was 
abolished.  The  Serb  congrega- 
tions in  Turkey  were  deprived  of 
their  autonomy,  and  placed  directly 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
deplorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Church  than  the  use  it  made 
of  this  extended  jurisdiction.  Wise- 
ly applied,  here  was  a  means  by 
which  the  resolute  and  strong- 
handed  Serbian  might  have  be- 
come content  to  find  his  spokesman 
in  the  eloquent  and  intelligent 
Greek ;  nobly  used,  here  was  a 
channel  through  which  the  learn- 
ing and  European  relations  of  the 
G^reek  might  help  forward  and 
civilize  the  Serb.  That  neither 
wisdom  nor  nobility  dictated  the 
acts  of  a  patriarch  of  Comstanti- 
nople — trembKng  under  the  Otto- 
man's paw,  removable  at  his  plea- 
sure, dependent  for  position  on 
bribes  to  his  slaves — this  may  be 
understood  and  excused.  But  that, 
of  his  own  proper  movement,  the 
head  of  the  Eastern  Church  should 
appoint  to  his  Serb  flocks  Greek 
bishops,  unacquainted  with  the 
Slavonic  language  ;  that  those 
bishops  should  hold  Greek  service 
in  churches  founded  by  Serb  kings ; 
that  despite  should  thus  be  thrown 
on  all  traditions  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Serbs  in  the 
days  of  freedom,  and  the  very 
tongue  and  name  of  Greek  be  ren- 
dered odious  to  his  brother  in  cap- 
tivity— surely  this  was  unlike  the 
sagacity  of  the  wiKest  of  peoples. 
The  result  might  be  foreseen. 
Throughout  the  Slavonic  provinces 
the  Greek  bishop  became  enrolled 
in  the  same  category  as  the  Turk- 
ish governors;  and,  when  a  mil- 
lion of  Serbs  secured  to  themselves 
autonomous  administration,  they 
placed  their  relation  to  the  OEcu- 
menicai  patriarch  on  the  same  foot- 
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ing  as  their  vassalage  to  the  Padi- 
shah. 

Between  1765  and  1830,  the 
Serbian  Church  has  resolved  itself 
into  the  four  divisions  ab*eady  no- 
ticed. Of  that  in  the  antonomons 
Principality  more  than  one  account 
has  already  been  published  by 
English  clergymen. 

As  for  the  patriarchate  in  Aus- 
tria, it  stands  at  present  an  empty 
chair.  The  last  occupant  was 
chosen  in  1848,  when  the  emperor 
had  need  of  Serbian  support.  He 
defers  sanctioning  a  fresh  election 
until  he  shall  need  that  support 
anew. 

The  orthodox  Serb  communities 
in  Turkey  number  somewhere 
about  a  million  and  a  half  Their 
condition  is  that  of  a  flock  whose 
blood  is  sucked  by  its  shepherd. 
Throughout  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Stara  Serbia,  we  found  all  the 
bishops  Greeks.  One  only  was 
present  in  his  diocese,  and  he  had 
but  lately  returned  from  Constan- 
stinople  to  squeeze  from  the 
wretched  peasants  that  revenue 
which  his  compeers  were  staying 
in  Constantinople  to  spend.  In 
default  of  payment,  the  Turkish 
authorities  are  invoked  to  extort 
the  bishop's  dues  ;  and  the  minor 
clergy,  fleeced  by  their  superiors, 
are  constrained  to  sell  every  rite 
of  the  Church.  One  peasant 
affirmed  that  the  corpse  of  his 
brother  had  been  left  lying  in  his 
house  until  he  could  raise  what 
the  priest  asked  to  bury  it — two 
gold  ducats  paid  in  advance. 

It  need  scarce  be  said  that  the 
interest  of  a  Greek  prelate  in  his 
Serb  congregation  does  not  extend 
to  supporting  its  school ;  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  mar- 
veUous  that  the  people  ever  think 
of  starting  one.  The  orthodox 
communities  of  Bosnia  and  Stara 
Serbia — a  thin  population  in  a 
mountainous  country — lack  even 


those  incitements  to  progress 
which  penetrate  to  the  numerona 
weal  thy  Bulgarians.  But  the  idea 
of  education,  as  of  religion,  is  en- 
twined for  the  Serbs  with  that  of 
nationality.  While  the  Slavonic  and 
Albanian  Mussulmanis  called  Tnr^*, 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  Latin,  the 
orthodox  Christian  retains  his  na- 
tional name,  and  his  faith  is  dear 
to  him  as  Srbska  vera.  In  like 
manner,  he  knows  education  is  an 
attribute  of  his  brethem  who  are 
free.  The  man  who  starts  a  Serb 
school  in  Turkey  is  always  one 
who  has  been  in  the  Principality. 
And  be  it  remarked  that  the  Stara 
Serbians,  though^e  wer  and  poorer, 
are  more  zealous  than  the  Bos- 
niacs.  In  Bosnia,  the  Christian  is 
the  villein  of  a  renegade  aristo- 
cracy; in  Stara  Serbia  lus  self- 
respect  is  fostered  by  the  presence 
of  monuments  of  his  nation's  em- 
pire, and  he  looks  down  on  the 
arrogant  Mussulman,  as,  after  all, 
nothing  'but  a  robber  Amaut. 

We  visited  the  schools  in  Sara- 
yevo,  Mostor,  Vissoko,  Travnik, 
Tusla,  Svomik,  Novi  Pasar,  Pris- 
tina,  Ipek,  Djakovo,  and  Prizren. 
Sarayevo,  a  town  of  60,000  in- 
habitants, has  the  only  school  of 
any  size ;  and  it  is  but  a  normal 
school — a  speaking  contrast  to 
Belgrade,  which  numbers  but  one- 
third  of  its  population.  Girls' 
schools  are  to  be  met  with  only  in 
Sarayevo,  Ipek,  Mostar,  and  Priz- 
ren; and  in  the  two  latter  the 
teacher  is  almost  illiterate,  hi 
every  instance  they  are  due  to  the 
zeal  of  native  women  of  the  poorest 
class — women  who,  having  acci- 
dentally learned  to  read  from  some 
clerical  relative,  never  cease  trying 
to  provide  instruction  for  their 
country  folk.  The  Russian  travel- 
ler and  author,  Hilferding,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  civilized  beings  for 
having  induced  the  Empress  and 
other  benevolent  persons  to  send 
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some  help  to  these  female  schools. 
The  Kussian  Grovermnent  scarce 
troubles  itself  to  encourage  them  ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  fortunate,  lest 
some  British  ambassador  should 
make  it  his  business  to  have  them 
closed.  As  for  the  Serb  Govern- 
ment of  the  Principality,  it  literally 
dares  not  let  its  left  hand  know 
when  the  right  is  spreading  in- 
struction beyond  fibe  frontier. 
Nevertheless,  the  School  in  Sara- 
jevo was  founded  on  a  donation 
from  Serbia,  and  now  and  then 


some  timely  help  is  given.  But 
the  great  benefit  for  the  Serbs  in 
Turkey  is  the  printing  of  good 
and  cheap  school-boo^  at  Bel- 
grade. ,  Everywhere  we  found 
them  in  uise.  It  is  hard  to  see 
liow  Christians  in  Bosnia  and  Stara 
Serbia  could  provide  instructionfor 
their  children,  but  for  the  books  of 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  reading 
which  merchants  smuggle  across 
the  frontier. 

M.  J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    INTlELLIOENO  E. 


Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 
St  Mary's,  Dalkeith  Park. — 
On  Sunday,  March  12th,  being  the 
Sunday   after  the  Ember  Week, 
the   Lord    Bishop    Coadjutor    of 
Edinburgh,  held  an  ordination  in 
H.    G.  the   Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
Chapel,  Dalkeith  Park,  when  Mr 
George  Beilby,  B.A.,  Scholar   of 
Corpus  Christi   College,    Cantab., 
and    now     Classical     Master     in 
Lorett's  School,  Musselburgh,  was 
admitted  to   the  order  of  Deacon. 
The  Bishop  was  met  at  the  west 
door  of  the  Chapel  by  the  Chaplain 
of  St  Mary's,  the  Choir,  and  the 
Candidate  for  Orders,  who  preceded 
his    Lordship,    attended    by    his 
Chaplain  a«id  Verger,  to  the  Chan- 
cel.    Morning  Prayer  was  said  by 
the  Bev.  W.  B.  Bushby ;  the  Les- 
sons were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Hodson,  D.D.,  Oxon,  who,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bev. 
D.     F.     Sandford,    officiated    as 
Bishop's  Chaplain,  and  preached 
the  Sermon  on  the  occasion.     The 
Litany  was  sung  by  the  Bishop, 
after  the  Candidate  had  been  pre- 
sented  to  his  Lordship,   and  by 
him  commended  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Congregation.     The   Oath   of 
Supremacy  was  administered  by 


G.  Warrander,  Esq.  of  Polton 
House,  J.P.  The  solemn  rite  of 
ordination  was  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  and  witnessed  by  a  large 
and  attentive  congregation,  who 
seemed  to  take  an  earnest  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  his  Lordship  also  held  a  Con- 
firmation in  St  Mary's,  when  ten 
candidates  received  the  "  Laying 
on  of  Hands."  The  Bishop  ad- 
dressed the  candidates  twice,  before 
and  after  the  act  of  Confirmation, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
there  could  be  a  single  listener 
present  who  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  the  earnest,  affectionate, 
and  pointed  language  of  his  Lord- 
ship's addresses. 

St.  John's  Mission  Chapel, 
Earl  Grey  Street.  —  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
the  Diocese  held  his  first  confir- 
mation for  the  year  in  this  Chapel. 
The  Chapel  was  densely  crowded 
by  a  reverent  and  attentive  con- 
gregation, the  overflowing  num- 
bers being  to  some  extent  accom- 
modated in  the  inner  room,  to 
which  the  Bishop's  voice  penetra- 
11 
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ted  only  tbrongh  an  open  door. 
Many  were  nnable  to  gain  admit- 
tance at  all. 

Evensong  was  said  by  the  Rer. 
A.  D.  Murdoch,  the  Cnrate  in 
charge  of  the  Mission,  who  also 
presented  the  Candidates,  nnmber- 
ing40,  to  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop's 
address  to  the  Candidates,  before 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  turned  up- 
on two  points — ^the  danger  of  look- 
ing back  with  longing  on  the  sins 
and  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  the 
necessity  of  constant  progress  in 
the  Christian  life  for  the  fiiture. 
He  illustrated  these  two  points 
from  the  Morning's  Lesson — ^the 
awfril  judgment  on  Lot's  wife  for* 
her  backward  gaze,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  angels  in  hastening  the 
departure  of  the  rescued  family 
from  the  Bmfdi  city,  bidding  them 
by  God's  command  to  look  not 
behind  them,  nor  linger  in  all 
the  plain.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  address,  which  was  most  im- 
pressive, a  deep  silence  was  ob- 
served in  the  Chapel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  private  prayer  on  behalf 
of  the  candidates.  This  was 
broken  by  the  Bishop's  voice  read- 
ing the  first  words  of  the  Confir- 
mation Hynm — 

'*  Come  Hol^  Ghost,  Creator  bleat 
Youchsafe  within  our  souls  to  rest, 
Come  with  Thy  grace  and  healing  aid 
And  fill  the  hearts  which  Thou  hast 
made." 

Choir  and  congregation  joined 
most  heartily  in  singing  this  hymn 
of  Invocation,  while  the  Candi- 
dates remained  on  their  knees. 
The  question  in  the  service  was 
then  put,  and  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  each,  as  they  knelt  before 
him.  He  again  addressed  them, 
urging  them  in  language  most 
simple  and  practical,  to  keep  alive 
the  gift  they  had  received,  by 
prayer,  meditation,  self-denial,  and 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion. 


The  rest  of  the  service  was  then 
said,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
missed with  the  Apostolic  blessing; 
many  of  them  much  affected  by 
the  beauty  of  the  service,  and  the 
&therly  admonitions  of  the  Bishop. 

Lent  Services  at  St.  John's, 
Edinburgh.  —  Daily  Morning 
Prayer  at  12  o'clock  ;  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  Evening  Prayer  at  4 
o'clock  ;  on  Fridays  a  lecture  by 
Dean  Hamsay  on  '  Christian  Bio- 
graphy, after  Morning  Prayer ;  in 
Holy  Week,  Daily  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  with  lecture  at 
Morning  Prayer. 

Lent  Services  at  Earl  Grey 
Street  Mission  Chapel. — ^Wed- 
nesdays, Litany  at  7'30,  Evening, 
with  Address  by  the  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor, to  those  lately  confirmed 
here  and  others.  Fridays,  Even- 
ing Prayer  at  7'30,  with  Sennons 
on  Scriptural  Cases  of  Bepentance. 

St.  James',  Leith.— The  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  Lenten  Services 
for  this  year,  neatly  printed  on  a 
card,  was  placed  in  the  pews  of 
the  Church  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent.  The  attendance,  especially 
at  the  two  evening  services,  is 
very  good : — 

St.  James*  Church,  Leith. — Lenten 
services  commence  on  Wednesday  next, 
being  A  sh-Wednesday.  Morning  prayer, 
daily,  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  Evening  prayer 
on  Wednesdays  at  eight'  o'clock,  with 
Lecture  bj  one  of  the  Clergy ;  and  on 
Fridays  at  the  same  hour,  with  Lecture 
by  the  Bishop-Coadjutor.  Dear  Brethren, 
Our  right  Reverend  Father  having 
kindly  offered  to  be  the  Lecturer  every 
Friday  evening,  we  earnestly  beg  of  you 
to  allow  no  cause  which  you  can  prevent 
to  interfere  with  ^our  at  ending  these 
services,  and  availing  yourselves  of  the 
spiritual  benefits  you  may  expect  from 
them,  and  the  godly  instruction  and 
counsel  of  your  bishop.  Let  us  also  re- 
mind you  that  Almsgiving  is  in  the 
Bible  always  associated  with  Fasting 
and  Prayer.  Whilst,  therefore,  you  are 
practising  the  latter  two  Christian 
duties,  neglect  not  the  former,  but  freely 
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gi?e  your  Alms  for  the  relief  of  our 
poorer  brethren,  who  greatly  need  our 
help  at  the  present  severe  season. 

J.  A.  White,  Incumbent. 

Alex.  Thomson  Grant,  Curate. 
Qmngnagesima,  1865. 

Abgtll  and  the  Isles. 

Port  -  William.  —  Prayers  are 
s&id  in  mornings  of  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  dnring  Lent,  at  Bosse 
Church,  Fort- William. 

Diocese  of  Bbechin. 

I^KW   Chubch    in    Dundee. 
—The    present     bnilding     used 
as  a  church  by  Episcopalians  in 
the  northern  district  of  the  town — 
yk.  St  Salvador's — having  been 
found  much  too  small  and  incon- 
Tenient ;  and,  indeed,  having  been 
originally  intended  only  as  a  tem- 
porary substitute    for    a    proper 
church— the  Rev.  Mr  Nicolson  has 
begun  to  mature  arrangements  for 
anew  one,  by  obtaining  plans  and 
receiving  subscriptions.    The  plans 
for  the  new  church  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Bodley,  49,  Upper 
flarley  Street,  London,  and  are  for 
a  church  in  the  later  Gothic  style. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  in  the 
orthodox  form  of  a  nave  with  aisles, 
and  the  nave  is  of  such  length  that 
it  includes  seven  arches  or  bays  on 
each  side,   dividing  it  from  the 
aisles.    The  church  will  also   be 
built  in  the  orthodox  position  of 
east  and  west,  so  that  the  worship- 
pers may  worship  with  their  ^es 
to  the  east,  whence,  according  to 
Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord  is  expected  to 
conie.    The  chancel  arch  is  of  very 
fine  proportions,  its  pitch   being 
sweeping  and  impressive,  yet  in- 
stinct with  that  heavenward  feeling 
which  theupspringing  of  the  groins 
always  imparts  to  the  Gothic,  so 
that  the  very  arches  seem  to  have 
a  life  of  their  own.     The  building, 
including  the  western  porch,  w3l 


be  of  160  feet  in  leng^,  by  40  feet 
in  breadth  across  the  nave  and 
aisles  ;  but  at  the  eastern  end  there 
is  a  transept  to  the  south  of  the 
chancel  aisle,  and  the  width  here 
is  CO  feet.     The  view  internally 
will  be  very  fine,  and  is  terminated 
in  the  east  by  a  large  five  light 
window,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.     There 
will  be  no  windows  in  the  walls  of 
the  aisles,  and  the  nave  will  there- 
fore be  lighted  from  the  clerestory, 
the  windows  of  which  are  unusu- 
ally large,  but  are  of  very  pleasing 
and  well-proportioned  pitch.  They 
are  each  in  two  lights,  which  are 
cusped,  the  space  between  their 
tops   and  the  arch  of  the  whole 
window  being    filled  in  with    a 
quatrefoil.     Externally  the  aisles 
have  a  somewhat  stunted  efiect 
from  the  expanse  of  blank  wall 
and  the  height  of  the  clerestory 
rising  from  them ;  but  the  propor- 
tions of  the  clerestory  and  of  the 
chancel  and  sanctuary  invest  the 
whole  building  with  the  dignity  of 
a  cathedral  church  rather  than  of 
a  district  church  or  chapel.     At 
the  junction  of  the  nave  with  the 
chancel — the  roof  of   the    latter 
being  higher  than  that  of  the  body 
of   the    church — a    small    slated 
spirelet  rises  from  a  square  base, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  belfry. 
Altogether  the  design  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  architect,  who  evi- 
dently knows  the  requirements  of 
ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and  who  has 
produced  a  plan  at  once  elegant 
and  appropriate,    and,   from  the 
absence  of  fine  carved  work  in  the 
pillars,  comparatively  inexpensive. 
The  church  will  contain  some  850 
people  comfortably  seated  ;  and  no 
doubt  on  festivals  will  contain  ftilly 
a  thousand.     As  it  is  very  desirable 
that  no  debt  should  be  incurred, 
building    operations  will  not  be 
commenced  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  required  is  subscribed  ; 
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but  from  the  urgeiit  need  wHcli 
exists  for  sncli  improved  accomjno- 
dation,  a«nd  the  handsome  character 
of  the  Ijnilding,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Episcopalians  will  contribute 
heartily  to  raise  such  a  seemly 
church  in  Dundee. — Dundee  Ad- 
vertiseVj  2d  March  1865. 

Special  Lenten  Sebvices — St. 
Paul's,  Dundee. — During  Lent  a 
special  evening  service  is  held  at 
6*30  on  Sundays.  A  short  devo- 
tional reading  at  the  daily  service. 
S.  Marys  Magdalene's — Short  ser- 
mons on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  at  eight.  S.  Salvador's 
— ^A  special  service  on  Sundays  at 
2 '15,  consisting  of  Litany,  hymns, 
and  a  short  address  on  Interces- 
sory Prayer,  followed  by  a  pause 
of  five  minutes  for  silent  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  Ac. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
Litany  and  Catechising  at  3*45. 
Litany  and  Lecture  at  8*30.  A 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
for  all  the  congregations  at  S. 
Mary  Magdalene's  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  8,  a.m. 

Dundee. — Two  of  the  churches 
of  this  town  have,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  received  very  beautiful 
and  remarkable  additions  to  the 
many  works  of  art  with  which,  as 
it  is  well  known,  they  were  already 
enriched.  The  first  is  a  Reredos, 
or  altar-piece,  erected  in  S.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Church  in  Blinshall 
Street,  after  the  designs  of  the 
eminent  architect,  Mr  Butterfield 
of  London — the  gift  of  a  hidden, 
but  not  less  valued  donor :  the 
other  a  stained  glass  window,  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs  Hardman  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  placed  by  the  re- 
spected Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in 
the  south  chancel  aisle  of  S.  Paul's 
Church.  The  altar-piece,  which 
occupies  the  whole  chancel  wall 
beneath  the  east  window  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Church,  is  composed 
of  a  Mosaic  work  of  glared  tiles 


and  highly  polished  marbles  of 
varied  and  rich  colours  ;  and,  both 
in  design  and  the  finish  of  its  exe- 
cution, is  a  most  successM  and 
effective  work.  The  Reredos  im- 
mediately above  the  Altaris  divided 
into  three  panels — the  centre  con- 
taining a  Calvary  Cross  of  white 
marble,  inlaid  in  a  deep  red  slab 
of  the  same  rich  material ;  the  two 
side  panels  beingfilled  with  designs 
executed  in  white  and  dove  marble, 
interspersed  with  richly  figured 
tiles.  The  spaces  at  each  end  of 
the  Altar  are  respectively  occupied 
by  two  white  marble  panels — those 
in  the  upper  tier  being  inlaid  with 
the  sacred  monograms  I.H.C.  and 
X.R.C.  in  red  and  green  marble; 
the  lower  adorned  with  floriated 
patterns,  executed  in  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  Mosaic ;  the  whole  enclosed 
in  borders  of  the  most  graceful 
design,  composed  of  marbles  and 
tiles  of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant 
colours,  producing  an  effect  which 
somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
"  opus  Alexandrinum,"  or  the 
beautifiil  Moorish  work  of  a  some- 
what similar  character,  specimens 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  i 
Spain,  •  I 

The  window  erected  in  S.  Paul's 
Church  is  of  two  lights  of  rarely 
decorated  character,  and  forms  a 
pendant  to  the  window  which 
was  placed  by  the  Bishop  of  I 
Brechin  in  the  same  part  of  I 
that  beautiful  church  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  The  two  princi- 
pal subjects  represented  are  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the 
Flight  into  Egypt;"  whilst  the 
salutation  of  S.  Elizabeth  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin — ^most  gracefully 
treated — occupies  the  quatrefoil 
opening  above  the  head  of  the  two 
main  lights.  Beneath  the  two 
principal  subjects  are  shields,  sur- 
mounted by  rich  mitres,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  of 
Brechin,  impaling  those  of  Bishop 
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James  Rait  (of  the  family  of 
Auniston),  and  Bishop  John 
Strachan  (of  the  house  of  Thornton 
in  Kincardine),  who  both  filled  the 
Episcopal  chair  of  this  see — the 
former  fi-om  1742  to  1747,  the 
latter  from  1787  to  1810 ;  and  who 
also  both,  in  conjunction  with  their 
EpiscopsJ  duties,  had  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  S.  Paul's  congrega- 
tion ;  and,  ending  their  lives  at  an 
adyanced  age  in  the  town  where 
they  were  so  long  distinguished, 
were  buried  in  the  "  sure  and  cer- 
tainhope  of  a  blessed  resurrection," 
in  the  ancient  and  interesting 
burial  ground   of  Dundee,    "  the 

Hovff."  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
speak  too  highly  both  of  the  draw- 
ing and  colouring  of  this  most 
beautifiil  window — the  ruby  glass 
in  particular  being  worthy  of  high 
commendation  ;  and  we  especially 
would  notice  the  solemn  and  simple 
expressions  of  the  different  figures 
in  the  several  sacred  compositions, 
an  effect  always  so  difficult  to  attain 
to,  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  highest  and 
purest  schools  of  religious  art. 

It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  announce  that  the  congregation 
of  S.  Paul's,  with  a  zeal  and  libe- 
j^tyrarelyequalledin  our  Church, 
We  recently  made  a  final  and 
Buccessful  effort  to  pay  off  the  re- 
maining  debt  upon  their  noble 
church,  so  that  the  first  duty  which 
the  Bishop  will  be  required  to* 
perform,  when  it  pleases  God  to 
restore  him  to  his  Diocese,  will  be 
IJe  pleasing  one  of  consecrating 
this  church,  which  of  itself  will  be 
a  lastmg  monument  of  his  Epis- 
copate. Some  further  particulars 
^Y  appear  on  a  future  occasion. 
*Ve  can  now  only  congratulate  the 
vest^  and  the  congregation  on  the 
work  which  they  have  accom- 
P^shed.  When  we  state  that  the 
church  has  cost  nearly  £16,000,  it 
^  be  seen  that  their  task  during 
the  last  16  years  has  been  no  light 
one. 


DiocEss  OF  Aberdeen  and  Obenet* 

We  understand  that  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Nensam,  Old  Deer,  who  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
nected with  this  district,  has,  on 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Fergu- 
son of  Pitfour,  been  licensed  as 
chaplain  to  the  Admiral  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, after  duly  signing  the  canons 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
— Buchan  Observer, 

St.  Maey's,  Aberdeen. — ^An  ap- 
peal to  the  Episcopal  Synod  by  the 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's 
against  the  delay  or  refusal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  institute 
the  RSv.  Thomas  Dove  Dove, 
M.A.,  of  Enmianuel  College, 
Cambridge,  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  this  congregation,  has  been 
lodged  with  the  Primus.  The  ap- 
peal is  to  be  heard  by  the  Episco- 
pal Synod  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
4:th  of  April. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  &  Galloway. 

S.  Mary's,  Dumfries. — The  ser- 
vices at  this  Church  during  Holy 
Week  will  be  at  1130,  A.M.,  aiid 
?'30,  P.M.,  daily,  with  Lectures  on 
the  Passion  at  all  the  services  by 
the  Incumbent.  An  additional 
service  on  Good  Friday  at  2*30, 
P.M.  The  other  Lenten  services 
are  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
morning  and  evening. 

St.  Mary's,  Glasgow. — 
The  following  course  of  lectures  is 
being  delivered  in  this  Church 
during  Lent : — 1.  Ash  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  Christian  Fear 
(Rev.  R.  S.  Oldham,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent  of  S.  Mary's)  ;  2.  Wed- 
nesday, March  8,  Christian  Sor« 
row  (Rev.  H.  H.  Richardson, 
M.A.,  Dom.  Chaplain  to  Countess 
Dowager  of  Glasgow)  ;  3.  Wed- 
nesday, March  15,  Christian  Hope 
(Rev.  J.  T.  Thorn,  M.A.,  Chaplain 
to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart, 
Bart.,    M.P.)  ;     4      Wednesday, 
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Marcli  22,  Christian  Sympathy 
(Rev.  J.  G.  Cazenove,  M.A.,  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  College,  Isle  of 
Cumbrae^  ;  6.  Wednesday,  March 
29,  Christian  Zeal  (Rev.  J.  G, 
Ryde,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chnrch,  Melrose) ;  6.  Wednesday, 
April  6,  Christian  Joy  (Very  Rev. 
Dean  Henderson,  M.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  S.  Mary's,  Hamilton), 
During  Passion  Week  a  course  of 
Sermons  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Old- 
ham, M.A. — Palm  Sunday,  Chris- 
Tempted,  Heb.  ii.  18;  Monday 
before  Easter,  Christ  Falsely  Ac- 
cused, Mark  xiv.  55,  56,  60,  61 ; 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  Christ 
Praying  in  Agony,  Luke  xxii.  44 ; 
Wednesday  before  Easter,  Christ 
Envied,  Mark  xv.  9,  10 ;  Thurs- 
day before  Easter,  Christ  Taunted, 
Matt,  xxvii.  42 ;  Good  Friday, 
Christ  Crucified,  Heb.  x.  10; 
Easter  Eve,  Christ  Acknowledged, 
Matt,  xxvii.  54. 

KiLMABNOCK  —  HOLY    TkINITT 

Ghubcb. —  On  the  morning  and 
evening  of  Sunday  the  19th  Febru- 
ary, the  Rev.  Mr.  Penney  preached 
his  annual  special  sermon  on  behalf 
of  the  choir  offertory.  From  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  the  attend  • 
ance  in  the  morning  was  thinner 
than  usual,  but  that  on  the  evening 
was  good.  At  the  second  service, 
the  Rev.  gentleman  preached  an 
elegant  discourse  from  latter  part 
of  Colossians  iii.  and  16.  The  text 
and  occasion  gave  Mr.  Penney  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  pertinent 
things  on  the  importance  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the 
worship  of  God.  He  further  criti- 
cised, in  a  discriminating  and  liberal 
spirit,  the  hymnology  of  the  day, 
with  its  use  and  abuse,  together 
with  mu^c,  ancient  and  modern. 
He  pleade)fl  for  a  nearer  approach, 
in  all  chur(ihes,  to  cathedral  services, 
and  closed  with  practical  remarks 
as  to  ''singing  with  grace/'  with 


the  heart,  and  with  the  soul  to  the 
Lord,  in  all  hi?  worship.  Mr 
Penney  handled  his  subject  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  he  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  import- 
ant branch  of  public  worship,  praise, 
and  with  an  earnest  desire  that  this 
part  of  the  congregation's  active 
participation  in  worship  should  be 
improved.  A  very  beautiful,  stirr- 
ing, and  appropriate  hymn,  from  a 
new-hymn-book,  was  sung  by  the 
choir  and  congregation.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  collectioa 
during  the  day  was,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drawback  of  the  weather, 
much  larger  than  any  gathered  be- 
fore for  the  same  object.  There 
are  few  who  attend  this  place  of 
worship  in  the  evening  but  must 
be  struck  with  the  eflSciency  of  the 
choir. — Kihnarnock  Post,  February 
25,1865.  HoLTTRmnrCHUBCH.— 
We  observe  that  the  incumbent  of 
this  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penney, 
is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  plain 
doctrinal  lectures  during:  this  month 
and  a  part  of  April  They  will  be 
delivered  on  the  evenings  of  the 
various  Sundays,  when  that  is  prac- 
ticable. The  subjects  are — "  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,"  "  The  Trinity,'' 
**  Certain  Doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  "Original  Sin,"  "The 
Two  Sacraments,  and  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  "The  Lord's 
Supper,"  and  "The  Resurrection." 
The  first  of  the  course  will  be  de- 
livered to-morrow  night,  March  5th, 
and  the  closing  one  on  April  16th. 
From  the  well  known  ability  of 
Mr.  Penney,  and  the  success  at- 
tendant on  a  similar  course  last 
year,  we  are  sure  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  the  different  subjects. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  that 
they  will  hear  something  neat, 
chaste,  elegant,  and  instructive. — 
Kilmarnock  Post,  March  4, 1865. 

Lkotube  ON  THE  Tbinity. — Last 
Sunday  evening,  12th  ult,  the  Rer. 
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J.  W.  W.  Penney    delivered  the 
second  of  his  Lent  Series  of  lectures 
on  Doctrinal  subjects.    The  church, 
we  observed,  was  quite  filled  with  a 
most  attentive  audience.     The  sub- 
ject was  "The  Trinity,"   and  his 
remarks  thereon  were  based  on  the 
words,  "In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  his   introductory    observations, 
Mr  Penney  remarked  that  the  term 
Trinity  was  not  a  creation  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  asserted  by  some, 
but  was  used  muich  farther  back 
than  that.     It  was   employed  by 
Theophilus  about  the  year  181,  and 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  even 
previous  to  that  time.     The   Rev. 
gentleman  next  quoted  several  pas- 
sages from  the  early  fathers,  Justin, 
ingustine,  TertuUian,  and  others, 
to  show  how  they  used  and  under- 
stood the  term.     He  next  referred 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  doctrine.     It  was 
clear,  distinct,  and  decided  on  the 
point.    The  first 'five  articles  were, 
more  or  less,  an  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine.     The  Nicean 
and  Athanasian  creeds  were  also 
used  by  the  Church,   and  formed 
part  of  the  liturgy.    Several  remarks 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Gentleman 
on  the  last  named  creed,  explanatory 


and  defensive  of-  the  same.  Mr. 
Penney  next  spent  a  short  time  in 
showing  the  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine.  There  were  not  a  few 
things  about  God  and  ourselves, 
which  we  could  not  well  understand 
or  explain,  but  which  were  never- 
theless trua  None  could  explain 
the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
yet  such  a  union  existed.  A  large 
number  of  passages  were  afterwards 
quoted  and  shortly  dwelt  upon  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead ;  next,  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  and  lastly,  the 
divinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Penney  after- 
wards proceeded  to  consider  shortly, 
and  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  work  of  the  Father  as  our 
Creator,  Preserver  and  Benefactor ; 
the  work  of  the  Son  as  our  Re- 
deemer ;  and  the  work  of  the  Spint 
as  our  Comforter  and  Sanctifier.  In 
all  these  they  acted  as  one.  The 
lecture  was  closed  by  urging  home 
on  all  the  doctrine  in  its  fullness, 
graciousness,  and  comprehensive- 
ness. The  lecture  was  neat,  concise, 
suggestive ;  the  language  chaste, 
expressive,  and  vigorous ;  and  the 
audience  to  seemed  appreciate  freely 
the  privilege  they  enjoyed. 


COLONIAL  CHURCHES. 

Diocese  of  Colombo. 


The  following  extract  from  the 
primary  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. "  The  CSiurch  being  estab- 
lished, as  it  is  called,  brings  it 
more  immediately  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  civil  power  than  when 
it  is  simply  permitted.  Thus,  at 
this  moment,  the  branch  of  our 
own  Church  which  exists  in  Scot- 
land, is  more  free  than  the  estab- 
lished form  of  Christianity  there, 


and  which,  you  know,  sufTered  a 
grievous  disruption  at  no  distant 
date,  from  this  very  circumstance 
of  collision  with  the  law.  You 
may  suppose  that  what  I  say  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  so 
lately  a  colonial  bishop  could  not 
deprive  one  of  his  clergy  for  dis- 
obedience. It  is  at  least  supported, 
by  the  more  recent  failure  of  an 
English  Bishop,  to  inflict  a  lesser 
sentence  on  a  clergyman  still  more 
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serionsly  offending,  and  1  main- 
tain tiiat,  whilst  it  is  eqnally 
our  dnty  to  set  an  example 
of  willing  obedience,  it  is  easier 
to  carry  ont  the  Chnrch*s  rule  in 
ordinary  matters  here,  where  we 
are  not  actually  incorporated  with 
the  State,  than  where  such  sup- 
port of  law  gives  a  claim  to  some- 
thing like  interference  and  con- 
trol. The  benefits  of  such  incor- 
poration indeed  are  great,  which 
it  is  not  my  business  to  prove  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  would 
only  point  out  to  you  that  some 
advantages  are  with  you  in  the 
position  which  you  occupy,  that 
in  fact  there  is  nothing  which  the 
Church  really  requires  you  to  do 
which  the  law  forbids ;  that  in 
particular  to  what  I  now  advo- 
cate, viz.,  the  institution  of  E>ural 
Deans  amongst  yourselves,  and  the 
ofl&ce  of  Churchwardens,  or  Trus- 
tees acting  as  Churchwardens 
among  the  laity,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  obstacle  in  law.  I  have 
not  indeed  power  to  compel  those 


who  are  appointed  to  any  such 
voluntary  office  to  take  it  agaLnst 
their  will ;  I  cannot  think  that, 
for  such  reason.  Christian  men 
will  be  less  willing  to  discharge 
its  duties,  or  discharge  them  less 
efficiently.  I  will  now  briefly  ex- 
plain their  use.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon misconception  with  those 
who  judge  us  from  without  to 
suppose  that  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  one  of  al- 
most despotic  rule  by  Bishops,  and 
that  certainly  they,  wiiii  the 
clergy,  are  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  laity,  who  are  thus 
excluded  from  all  part  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Church's  affairs. 
My  answer  to  this  is,  the  office  of 
Churchwardens,  Laymen,  with 
whom  the  parish  minister  is  bound 
to  take  counsel,  and  through  whom 
the  congregation  have  a  direct 
voice  in  the  administration  of  their 
parish,  and,  failing  this,  have  ac- 
cess to  their  Bishop,  not  merely 
in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  of 
reference  in  all  cases. 


PROVINCE  OF  SOUTH  ATEICA. 


On  the  18th  of  Januury,  the 
third  synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Cape- 
town was  held  in  S.  George's 
Cathedral.  A  visitation  charge 
was  delivered  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
Metropolitan  of  South  Africa.  The 
following  extract  will  show  how 
the  Metropolitan  is  prepared  to  act 
in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Colenso  : — "  That  any  authority 
over  us  on  the  part  of  the  Privy 
Council  will  be  claimed,  I  can 
scarcely  believe ;  but,  looking  to 
the  question  now  at  issue,  which 
is  no  less  than  this — whether  this 
Church  shall  continue  a  witness 
for  Christ  or  not ;  whether  it  shall 


retain  its  CTiristianity  or  not — I 
feel  bound  to  6ay  that,  if  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  Church  should  be 
assumed,  I  for  one  could  not,  dare 
not,  3rield  to  the  assumption.  For 
what  might  be  the  consequence  ? 
This — that  a  lay  court,  composed 
I  know  not  how,  or  of  whom,  it 
may  be  of  men  of  any  religion,  or 
of  no  religion,  summoned  and 
selected  by  a  minister  of  the  day, 
shall  claim  the  right  to  send  back, 
possibly  in  consequence  of  some 
informality  or  technicality,  one 
condemned  by  the  formal  decision 
of  the  Church  here,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Church  everywhere,  of  greater 
and  more  numerous  heresies  than 
have  ever  been  imputed  to  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  before — to  rule  over 
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a  portion  of  the  Chnrcli — ^to  ordain 
whom  lie  will  to  its  ministry — to 
witness  against  that  faith  which 
once  he  upheld.  Were  I  to  acqui- 
esce in  such  an  act,  or  the  right- 
fulness of  such  a  claim,  how  could 
I  answer  before  that  Lord,  the 
custody  of  whose  Church  in  this 
land  has  been  chiefly  committed 
unto  me — but  whose  cause  and 
truth  I  should  have  betrayed — ^in 
the  Judgment  Day  ?  At  any  cost 
or  hazard,  this  Church  must  be 
kept  clear  from  all  complicity  with 
d^y  heresy.  It  must  not  allow 
ihfi  wolf  to  devour  the  flock — false 
teachers  in  its  name  and  with  its 
authority  to  occupy  its  highest 
posts;  it  must,  let  who  will  gainsay, 
and  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may,  openly  and  unflinchingly 
confess  Christ  before  men.  As  the 
Church  acted  during  the  Arian 
heresy,  so  must  we  now,  if  called 
to  do  so.  *  They  are  wont  to  say,' 
Bays  S.  Jerome,  *  the  Emperor 
communicates  with  us — act^st  thou 
agamst  the  Emperor?  despisest 
thou  the  Emperor^s  mandate  ?  ' 
They  obeyed  God  rather  than  man 
in  a  matter  wherein  the  faith  was 
at  stake,  and  we,  I  trust,  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  same.  I  shall  be 
most  thankful  to  be  spared  the 
necessity  for  a  struggle  so  painful 
and  distressing.  None  will  rej  oice 
more  than  myself  if  the  powers  of 
this  world  shall  allow  the  Church 
the  liberty  to  purge  hersQlf  from 
false  teaching ;  but  if  not,  and  if 
we  should  be  compelled  to  choose 
hetween  connivance  at  what  we 
helieve  to  be  deadly  error  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  worldly 
goods  and  position  on  the  other, 
pray  for  me,  my  brethren,  upon 
whom  the  cldef  responsibility  of 
acting  will  be  laid,  that  I  may  have 
grace  given  to  fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  with  wisdom,  patience, 
meekness,  love;  but  withal  with 
courage,  faithfulness,  perseverance, 
determination." 


Since  the  above  was  written 
judgment  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  Golenso  case. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  20th  March 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  there 
being  also  present  Lord  Cranworth, 
Lord  Kingsdown,  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  judgment  commences  in  the 
following  words :— "  The  Bishop  of 
Natal  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
who  are  the  parties  to  this  proceed- 
ing, are  ecclesiastical  persons,  who 
had  been  created  Bishops  by  the 
Queen  in  the  exercise  of  her  autho- 
rity as  Sovereign  of  this  realm  and 
head  of  the  Established  Church. 
These  Bishops  were  consecrated 
under  mandate  from  the  Queen  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  England.  They  received  and 
hold  their  dioceses  under  grants 
made  by  the  Crown.  Their  status 
therefore,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  must  be  ascertained  and 
defined  by  the  law  of  England ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  their  legal  existence 
depends  on  acts  which  have  no  va- 
lidity or  effect  except  on  the  basis 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
Further,  their  respective  and  rela- 
tive rights  and  liabilities  must  be 
determined  by  the  principles  of 
English  law,  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  grants  to  them  con- 
tained in  the  letters  patent,  for 
they  are  the  creatures  of  English 
law,  and  dependent  on  that  law  for 
their  existence,  rights,  and  attri- 
butes. We  must  treat  the  parties 
before  us  as  standing  on  this  foun- 
dation and  on  no  other." 

The  principles  affirmed  and  the 
conclusions  come  to  are  in  accord- 
ance with  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  language — the  needlessly 
offensive  language — of  this  preamble. 
It  is  declared  that  the  Letters 
Patent  by  which  Bishop  Gray  was 
appointed  Metropolitan    of   South 
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Africa  were  void  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  granted  after  the 
establishment  of  an  independent 
legislature  at  the  Cape  and  at 
Natal ;  and  that  therefore  the  Me- 
tropolitan had  no  jurisdiction  by 
law;  that  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  to  his  Metropolitan  conferred 
no  such  jurisdiction ;  and  that  no 
appeal  lay  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  that  an  appeal  did 
lie  to  the  Sovereign  as  the  head  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the 
depository  of  ultimate  appellate 
jurisdiction,  and  as  coming  in 
place  of  the  Pope.  The  conclusion 
is,  "  their  lordships,  therefore,  will 
humbly  report  to  her  Majesty  their 
judgment  and  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  and  the  judgment  or 
sentence  pronounced  by  him  against 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  are  null  and 
void  in  law." 

The  plea  maintained  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan, on 'the  assumption  that 
the  Letters  Patent  given  by  the 
Crown  are  void  in  law,  is  that  in 
that  case,  if  the  South  African 
Church  is  in  no  better  position 
than  any  other  unestablished  re- 
ligious communion,  it  can  be  in  no 
worse  ;  and  that  therefore  its  mem- 
bers must  fall  back  ecclesiastically 
on  the  precedents  afforded  by  the 


primitive  Church,  before  there  was 
any  alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  and  civilly  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  do  what  other  religions 
bodies  do,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
break  any  law  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live. 

The  Judicial  Committee  say,  that 
though  the  Metropolitanhas  no  juris- 
diction, and  though  his  proceedings 
are  a  mere  nullity,  the  Crown  must 
have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an 
appeal  against  such  proceedings,  as 
otherwise  *'  there  would  be  a  denial 
of  justice,  and  no  remedy  for  great 
public  inconvenience  and  mischief." 
The  Metropolitan  says  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  rights 
and  duties,  he  has  pronounced 
judgment  on  a  Bishop  who  denied 
what  he  undertook  to  teach,  and 
that  grievous  wrong  would  be  done 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a 
great  sin  would  be  committed  by 
himself  if  he  did  not  provide  a 
remedy.  Whether  the  wrong  will 
be  redressed  and  justice  done  by 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Metropo- 
litan, or  by  that  now  recommended 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
few  members  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  will  have  hesitation  in 
answering.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  this  afterwards. 


AMERICAN  CHURCH. 


The  American  *•  Board  of  Mis- 
sions'' held  its  annual  meeting  in 
October  last,  in  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

The  Report  of  the  Domestic 
Committee  stated  that  the  receipts 
were  this  year  dol.  66,581  a  larger 
sum  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
number  of  contributing  parishes 
has  increased  from  744  to  771.  A 
detailed  view  of  the  mission  work 
was  given,  from  which  everything 
appears  to  be  in  an  encouraging 
position,  except  as  to  the  states  and 


territories  which  have  been  the  seat 
of  war  ;  and  there  the  devastation 
and  ruin  are  melancholy.  The  two 
Missionary  Bishops  both  have  more 
to  do  than  they  can  attend  to. 

The  foreign  Committee's  Report 
stated  that  the  receipts  were  dol.  76, 
847,  an  increase  over  last  year,  and 
only  dol.  8,642  less  than  in  I860, 
when  there  was  peace,  and  contn- 
butions  came  in  from  every  diocese 
in  the  land. 
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We  subjoin  tbe  following  extracts 
from  the  Reports : — 

GssscE. — The  Mission  schools 
of  Athens  continue  to  prosper,  with 
unabated  numbers  and  usefulness. 

Afbica. — Tbe  accession  of  num- 
bers to  this  mission  has  been  very 
cheering  to  Bishop  Payne,  who  is 
now  in  his  twenty  eighth  year  of 
service  in  Africa.  Besides  himself 
there  are  now  six  white  clergymen 
and  five  sisters ;  four  coloured 
clergymen  and  seventeen  native 
teachers.  Mr.  Auer  has  received 
temporary  leave  of  absence,  in  order 
to  establish  at  Gambier,  a  missionary 
training  school;  besides  which  a 
training  school  of  high  character, 
fornative  clergy,  is  to  be  established 
in  Africa.  A  war  that  has  lately 
broken  out  among  the  coast  tribes 
has  somewhat  interrupted  the  Mis- 
sion work.  On  Whitsunday  eleven 
persons  were  baptized  in  S.  Mark's 
Church,  Cape  Falmas — a  larger 
number  of  natives  than  were  ever 
before  baptized  in  the  Mission  at  one 
time.  As  to  the  organization  of  a 
National  Church  in  Liberia,  the 
Committee  take  the  ground  that  if 
the  Liberians  will  be  independent, 
they  may  support  themselves.  There 
had  been  seventy- eight  baptisms 
(forty-nine  being  adults) ;  fifteen 
persons  confirmed  ;  and  there  were 
now  168  colonists  and  148  natives 
on  the  list  of  communicants.  A 
missionary  schooner  had  been  pro- 
mised to  the  Bishop,  in  which  he 
could  more  conveniently  make  his 
visitations  up  and  down  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  of  coast. 

China. — The  Mission  has  suf- 
fered most  grieviously  from  the 
death  of  Bishop  Boone,  Mrs.  Boone, 
and  Miss  Jones.  There  are  now 
but  five  clergymen  (one  of  whom  is 
a  native),  two  ladies,  and  one  native 
candidate  for  Orders.  The  native 
clergyman  has  been  ordained  priest. 
The  girls'  boarding-school  has  been 


broken  up.  Ten  day  schools  have 
been  maintained  in  Shanghai.  Mr. 
Schereschewski  is  still  at  w6rk  in 
Pekin,  preaching  and  teaching,  and 
translating  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book  into  Mandarin.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  is  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paratory work  in  Japan.  He  is  the 
minister  ol  the  first  Protestant 
Church  ever  erected  in  Japan.  It 
is  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  built  by 
the  foreign  residents. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the 
Chi^«se  Missions  (1846  to  1864), 
there  have  been  148  baptized,  16 
being  infants  ;  of  these  52  died,  27 
were  not  now  in  communion,  8 
were  absent^  16  were  yet  children, 
and  51  were  at  present  in  com- 
munion. During  the  year  6  adults 
and  2  children  had  been  baptized. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  was  159.  One  school  for 
boys  was  entirely  supported  by  a 
native  member  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  Domestic  Missions, 
we  are  at  present  able  only  to  quote 
from  the  Report  sent  in  by  Bishop 
Talbot,  of  the  "  North- West."  He 
has  visited  the  Mormon  Republic, 
but  there  was  no  encouraging  pros- 
pect yet  at  Salt  Lake  City.  No 
Mormon  was  allowed  to  rent  his 
house  for  our  services^  and  the  laws 
against  out-door  preaching  are  so 
severe  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  resort  to  that  mode.  In  Nevada, 
on  the  contrary,  where  eighteen 
months  ago  there  was  not  one  clergy- 
man, there  are  now  four^  In  one 
of  his  journeys  Bishop  Talbot  was 
compelled  by  the  discourtesy  of 
passengers  inside  a  stage-coach,  to 
sit  on  the  outside  (though  there  was 
room  enough  inside)  for  forty-eight 
hours  consecutively,  during  the 
whole  of  which  a  cold  snow-storm 
was  raging.  At  another  time  his 
only  place  for  sleeping  was  on  the 
floor  of  a  bar-room.  On  another 
journey  the  thermometer  was  17'' 
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below  zero  and  his  hands  and  feet 
were  somewhat  frosted.  The  last 
visitation  of  this  Apostolic  man 
lasted  from  May  to  December,  when 
he  journed  7000  miles,  all  either  on 
horseback  or  in  uncomfortable 
coaches.  Of  this,  he  says  in  his 
report,  he  does  not  complain  :  but 
that  it  was  high  time  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  the  Missionary 
Episcopate.  It  was  impossible  that 
so  vast  a  field  should  be  properly 
administered  by  any  o;ne  man. 
There  should  be  such  an  increase 
of  Bishops  as  would  give  the 
Church  the  full  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  Order.  His  jurisdiction 
would  make  200  States  as  large 
as  Connecticut,  and  if  population 
should  increase  to  the  standard  of 
Connecticut,  there  ought  to  be  im 
that  vast  region  200  Bishops  and 
25,000  priests  and  deacons.  A 
large  part  of  it,  indeed,  never 
would  bear  a  dense  population. 
But  in  parts  the  population  was 
numerous  already,  25,000  to  30,000 
being  in  Montana  alone.  Some  of 
the  points  occupied  by  the  Church 
were  2000  miles  distant  from  each 


other.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
not  only  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  1,200  miles  beyond. 
In  one  of  his  journeys  it  took  the 
whole  day  to  make  fifty  miles.  In 
another  he  was  stopped  by  snow- 
drifts ten  feet  high.  For  eight 
months  together  he  had  not  seen 
his  wife,  having  been  in  that  time 
in  perils  among  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness.  The  sum- 
mary of  his  acts  was  as  follows  : — 
Baptised,  3  ;  confirmed,  64  ;  funer- 
als, 6 ;  ordinations,  3  ;  churches 
consecrated,  2  ;  candidates  for 
orders,  4;  canonically  resident 
clergy,  15. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Clarkson  it 
was  resolved  that  the  missionary 
work  among  the  Scandinavians  be 
recognised  by  the  Board,  and  that 
a  committee  of  five  (the  Bishop  of 
Illinois  to  be  one)  be  appointed  to 
lay  before  the  next  Board  such  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  Church.  The 
other  members  appointed  were  Drs. 
Clarkson  and  Ashley,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Helfenstein^  and  Mr.  Welsh. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"ALovJSBOP  Primitive  Tkuth  and  Apostolic  ORDEa" — ^The  proper  course 
is  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  the  Incumbent ;  and  if  that  be  disregarded,  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Bishop. 

TO  THB  BDITOB   OF  THE  SCOTTISH  OUASDIAK. 

INFORMATION  REGARDING  THB  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 
Sib. — ^I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  last  number,  the  proposal  by  "  W.,**  for  some 
publication  affording  statistics  with  regard  to  our  branch  of  the  Church.  Sometime 
ago  I  ventured  to  propose,  in  the  Scottish  JEcclesiastieal  Journal,  the  publication  of  a 
Scottish  Church  Almanack,  Such  an  almanack  might  give  the  Calendar  of  Lessonfl 
according  to  the  "  Sealed  Book/*  and  insert  notices  of  the  times  of  Synods,  meetings 
of  the  various  Societies  connected  with  our  communion,  &c.  Statistics  of  Churches, 
Parsonages,  Schools,  &c.,  might  be  given  towards  the  end ;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
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there  should  be  inserted  a  brief  account  of  each  of  our  institutions,  regarding  which, 
inqoirj  might  be  made :  e.  g.,  the  Minto  House  Training  Institution,  the  Cathedral 
at  Perth,  the  College  at  Cumbrae,  and  (last  not  least).  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond. 
The  Scottish  Church  Statistics,  as  given  in  Parker's  Church  Calendar,  are  identical 
with  one  another  for  the  last  three  years — and  for  how  much  more,  I  know  not. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  O. 

March,  1865. 

TO  THB  KDITOB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

ST.  LUKE'S,  DUMBARTON,  NEW  MISSION  SERVICE, 

Sib.— Encouraged  by  your  invitation  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scottish  Ouardian 
to  famish  you  with  details  of  missionary  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Church,  I 
would  venture  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  (in  the  hope  of  its  eliciting 
assistance  from  some  of  them),  a  missionary  service  which  was  opened  here  last 
Advent  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  poor  Irish  members  of  the  Church  whom  the 
ptcaperitj  in  ahipbuUding  has  druwEi  to  the  district  in  large  numbers. 

W&  Imve  Chareh  and  pELraonagc,  with  a  small  endowment  of  some  £140,  and 
lilelj  there  has  been  added  w,  large  a(?hool-room  capable  of  containing  150  children ; 
inmnber  which  we  have  been  diucating  for  ten  years  past  in  different  hired  rooms. 
Tk  Bchool  hiis  been  built  in  the  centrt)  of  the  town  among  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
(t^&  Church  being  at  a  very  inoonvciiiont  distance  from  their  homes,)  and  it  is  now 
kiflg  tised  ttpo  ef^&ninffs  a  week  for  a  miseion-service  for  that  class  of  the  poor  who  are 
oniatly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  church  services  from  want  of  decent 
dDthing,  It  is  a  rule  of  the  service  that  it  must  be  attended  by  all  in  their  every- 
day TTorkJug  clothes. 

From  70  to  80  members  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom  have  been  strangers  for 
J«an  to  her  setvjces,  are  gladly  using  the  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  every  week, 
ud  being  instructed  in  their  Church  principles  and  religious  duties,  and  there  are 
nutay  ether  families  in  the  district  wham  it  is  hoped  the  mission  will  be  the  means  of 
renniuig  from  dissent,  and  £rom  worse — practical  unbelief  and  indififerentism. 

The  servic'ea  are  very  hearty  and  devotional,  consisting  partly  of  the  Even- 
Kmg,  a  couple  of  hymiss,  (from  Hymns  ancient  and  modem,)  an  extempore  address 
d  half-an-houT,  concluding  with  port  of  the  Commination  Service  (in  Lent),  or  with 
the  Utany. 

This  brief  notice  ms^y  int^srest  such  of  your  readers  as  sympathise  warmly  with 
tlie  missiDn^Ty  efforta  of  the  Churchy  but  I  would  fain  excite  someLhing  more  tangible 
utd  encouraging  than  a  passing  sympathy,  viz.,  active  support  to  enable  the  promo- 
Uji  of  the  mission  to  continue  the  work,  and  if  possible  to  extend  it.  They  are 
struggling  with  a  debt  of  £1^0  upon  the  new  school  in  which  the  service  is  held,  and 
any  assistance,  however  flmali,  to  help  in  reducing  this,  will  be  very  thankfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  IncmnLent. 

WealBo  want  A  small  lending  library  very  much,  there  being  nothing  of  the 
Mnd  either  for  chtiroh  or  mission^  Friends  would  do  us  a  good  turn  by  sending  a 
Uw  IjQQkB  of  correct  Church  principles  for  circulation. 

W.  Stbphbn,  Incumbent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

LECTURE  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  City-Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  the 
members  of  the  Perth  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  by  the  Right- 
Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  <fcc.  The  audience  was  large 
and  highly  respectable,  and  the  lecture  was,  we  need  hardly  say,  listened 
to  with  much  interest  and  marked  attention.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Sir  David  Ross,  who,  in  a  few  appropriate  sentences,  introduced  the 
lecturer.  The  Bishop's  subject  was  "  The  Oratory  of  tne  Ancients." 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  tbe  value  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  the  propriety  of  cultivating  it  to  the  utmost,  he  indicated  that  he 
meant  to  enforce  the  usefulness  of  such  a  course  by  a  reference  to  the 
lives  of  the  three  greatest  orators  the  world  had  ever  seen — ^the  first 
and  greatest  a  Oreek,  the  second  a  Roman,  the  third  an  Asiatic.  He 
then  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  eloquent  Greek  before  the  audience  instinct  with 
life.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  gave  copious  extracts  from  De- 
mosthenes' political  speeches,  as  samples  of  an  eloquence  whict  could 
at  will  sway  the  "  fierce  democracy  "  of  Athens.  The  passages  thus 
selected  were  marked  by  great  freedom  and  grace  of  translation,  and 
by  rare  oratorial  power  in  delivery — justifying  the  remark  made  by 
Sheriff  Barclay,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  that  from  what  the  au- 
dience had  heard,  it  was  clear  that  eloquence  was  not  confined  to 
ancient  times,  but  that  vestiges  of  it  had  found  their  way  to  the  present 
time  and  to  the  present  moment.  As  a  whole,  the  lecture  was  marked 
by  breadth  of  view,  and  by  intellectual  power  of  no  mean  order.  The 
lecturer  did  not  overtake  the  whole  of  his  subject,  having  found  that 
time  would  not  permit  him  to  do  more  than  justice  to  his  first  model — 
Demosthenes.  At  the  solicitation  of  Sheriff  Barclay,  backed  by  a  storm 
of  applause  from  the  audience,  the  Bishop  indicated  an  intention,  if 
spared  till  next  winter,  to  complete  his  task  by  giving  another  lecture 
on  "  The  Oratory  of  the  Ancients."  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  David 
Ross,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  apostolical  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blatch,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


ST  JAMES'  CHURCH,  LEITH. 

In  the  hope  that  short  notices  of  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  many  of  our  Churches  throughout  the  country  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers,  we  propose  to  give  in  our  present  number 
some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  congregation  at  Leith.  This  con- 
gregation has  existed  continuously  from  the  date  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  At  that  time  the  Episcopal  Church  was  dis-established ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  law  required  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  should 
either  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  or  forfeit  possession  of  the 
Parochial  Churches.  In  many  instances,  this  was  not  done  without  a 
struggle.  In  Leith  the  "  Prelatical"  party,  as  it  was  called,  was  power- 
fttl,  so  much  so,  that  the  Presbyterians  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Parish  Church.     Nor,  for  four  years,  not 
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till  10th  Angufit  1692,  did  they  succeed ;  and  even  then,  the  Presbytery 
had  to  be  backed  by  the  attendance  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  who  had  by  force  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  Church, 
and  place  "a  guard  of  halberds*'  for  their  defence.     The  charge  is 
collegiate ;  one  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  James  Waugh,  had  been  deprived 
for  reftising  to  read  prayers ;  the  other,  Mr.   Charles  Kay,  being  at 
length  ejected  from  the  Parish  Church,  for  refrising  to  conform  tathe 
Presbyterian  discipline,  with  a  large  following  of  the  Parishioners  now 
set  up  a  Feparate  place  of  worship.     Mr.  Kay  survived  his  ejectment 
twenty-seven  years,  having  died  in  the  Yardheads  of  Leith  in  Novem- 
ber 1719,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.     Of  the  clergy  who,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Kaj,  ministered  in  this  congregation  during  the  last  century,  the 
one  who  is  best  known,  is  Mr.   Robert  Forbes,  who  was  settled  in 
Leith  in  the  year  1736.     He  was  an  active  and  able  minister ;  and  like 
most  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  that  period,  he  warmly  attached  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  ;  on  this  account,  and  for 
bis  ilfiFotion  to  hia  pesecuted  church,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  the 
Sttfpidon  of  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  and  was  in  consequence  in  1744  im- 
pmm&d  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  first  in  Stirling,  afterwards  in 
Eiiflbiirgh    Castle.       Being  permitted   to  return    to    the    scene    of 
U9   labours     in     Leith,     lie    contmued     in    diligent    discharge     of 
l^etoral   duties.      Many  years  afterwards    (in  1762),   he  was  made 
thjii^  o?  by    the   Presbyters   of  Caithness    and    Orkney  for    their 
Biihop,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  June  of   that  year.      An 
i^ta^fitiQg    letter    has  been  preserved,  which  in  the  previous  year 
3Ir.  r,  received  from  Mr.  Tnjlor,  the  clergyman  at   Thurso,    part 
ttT  which  wo   insert,  aa  it  is   important  for  us    to  know  the  number 
'^id  unraea  of  families  and  others  belonging  to  the  Church  in  that  part 
L^  Caithnese   a  century  ago.     After  acknowledging  several  small  sums 
i«f  money  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Foibea  for  charitable  purposes  among  the 
poor  of  his  flock,  Mi\  Taylor  says,  "  That  some  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy 
IH&  still  continuing  their  scandaloiifi  differences  is  to  me  matter  of  sorrow 
d  Slid  thoughts  :  may  God  incline  them  to  follow  those  things  that 
i^e  for  tinth,  piety,  and  peace.     I  have  hereto  subjoined  a  list  of  the 
cms  who  Irnve  fretjuently  coramunicated  with  me  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
aad  am  heartily  Kony  thiit  their  number  is  so  small : — 
*^  James  Campbell,  of  Loebend,  imd  his  Lady ;  Mary  Campbell,  wife  to 
agh  Campbell,  in  Wick  ;  Lady  Sinclair,  of  Dunbeath ;  Lady  Sinclair, 
tt  Moy;  Lidy  Sco<>Caldel  and  her  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Jean — 
[UitT'^et  E  sometime  ago  marj^ied  to  Gfeorge  Hay,  of  Mountblarie,  in 
Bsiiiffaliire ;    Mistreps  Ann  Sinclair,   in  Thurdistoft;    Barbara  Eraser, 
i^lict  of  Hemy  Liddel,  sometime  Collector  of  Customs  in  Thurso  ;  Jean 
StBcbir,  Lady  Glordon  and  three  of  her  daughters,  viz.  Ann,  Margaret, 
aiid  Barbara  Muvrays  ;  Jean  and  Ann  Murrays,  sisters  to  James  Mur- 
vn\\  SuTveyor  of  CHistoms  in  Pan ny land ;  Barbara  Sinclair  Lady  Ratter.; 
^hm  Sidney  Sinclair^  annt  to  William  Sinclair  of  Scots  Caldel ;  Lady 
Brabriter  Mire  and  her  daughter  Ann  ;  Miss  Betty  Doul ;  George  Swan- 
^*M^  Shoemaker  in  Thurso^  and  his  wife  Jane  Black  ;  Alexander  Thom- 
"^tra  and  Mb  wife  Mary  Coggle ;  Janet  Swanson ;  David  Andrew. 

'*  There  were  several  others  who  communicated  with  us  sometimes, 
b^  Wro  leffc  oidr  conimunion,  bocauBe  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
eexiditkiat  it  neeesearily  requires. 
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"  I  commit  yon  to  the  Divine  care,  and  ever  am,  rev.  dear  brother, 
yonrs  in  sincerity,"  "  Ja.  Tatloe." 

Bishop  Forbes  continned  his  labonrs  at  Leith,  and  as  the  Bishop 
of  Caithness  and  Orkney  for  fonrteen  years.  Lists  of  the  persons  con- 
firmed by  him  at  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Arpafeelie,  Ord,  and  other 
places,  testify  to  his  diligence  in  the  Episcopal  office.  He  died  in  1776. 
Ue  left  behind  him  many  volnmes  of  papers  in  MS.,  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  "  Pretender,"  from  which, 
in  1834,  a  most  interesting  book  was  compiled  by  Mr  Robert  Chambers, 
entitled  "Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745."  The  Chnrch 
Register  in  Leith,  during  the  period  of  Bishop  Forbes's  Incumbency, 
was  neatly  and  accurately  kept.  Among  many  entries,  curions  and 
interesting,  it  contains  ihe  record  of  the  Baptism  (by  him)  of  John 
Skinner — ihe  first  of  a  family  notable  in  the  history  of  our  Church— 
which  took  place  in  1740 ;  also  the  record  of  Mr  Skinner's  conflrma- 
tion  by  Bishop  Keith,  whose  residence  (in  Bonnyhaugh)  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leith.  The  congregation  of  Leith,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  restrictions  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  the  Church  in  Scotland 
was  subjected,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
number  of  communicants  at  the  Festivals  ranged  (at  Christmas)  from 
130  to  160,  and  (at  Easter)  from  150  to  170. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Forbes,  an  English  congrega- 
tion appears  to  have  been  established  in  Leith,  no  doubt  chieflj 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  military,  officers  of  customs,  and  other 
English  residents,  who  could  not  allow  themselves  to  seem  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  movements  of  the  Jacobites.  The  two  congregations  con- 
tinued in  Leith  till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  English  congregations  throughout  the  country 
and  those  (like  Bishop  Forbes's)  of  the  native  Church.  They  then 
united  in  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Constitution  Street, 
which  they  took  possession  of  in  1806,  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  Regius  Pro-  j 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  for  their  clergyman.  In  1809,  the 
Rev.  Michael  Russell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  to 
this  charge — a  charge  which  he  continued  to  hold  with  great  benefit  to 
the  congregation,  and  honour  to  the  Church,  for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years.  The  Church  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  con- 
tinued in  use  till  1863,  when  it  gave  place  to  another  of  larger  diinen« 
sions  and  more  architectural  pretensions,  which  was  consecrated  in  July, 
of  that  year.  In  this  Church  the  congregation  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  is  already  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  old  chapel.  In  1849, 
a  small  number  of  children,  numbering  forty,  were  collected  together 
and  formed  into  a  school.  The  numbers  continuing  to  increase, 
handsome  and  commodious  school-buildings  were  erected  and  opened 
in  1856.  The  average  attendance  of  children  at  the  present  timet 
amounts  to  (boys,  girls,  and  infants)  450. 
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THE   APPEAL  TO   THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Eeport  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Church  Society  will, 
l^^e  feel  assured,  be  read  v^iili  ;,^reat  interest  by  all  members  of  the 
Jhiirch-     The  issue  is  vory  clear  and  simple — to  raise  £150  for 
fery  incumbent,  and  £-500  for  each  of  the  bishops. 

It  has  been  too  much  tlie  practice  of  our  church  of  late  years, 
bat  unless  each  one  carried  out  his  own  crotchet,  he  sulked  and 
lid  nothing,  and  rather  if  anything  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
lything  being  done  by  any  one  else. 

By  the  Constitution  of  13th  January  1864,  the  church  is  fully 

presented,  and  the  distribution  of  funds  is  settled  by  the  majority, 

abject  to  an  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church — the 

fOeneral  Committee,    There  is  now  at  any  rate  not  a  shadow  of  any 

excuse  for  a  member  of  the  clmrch  not  contributing  without  ignoring 

his  duties  towards  the  church,  and  subverting  all  the  principles 

Df  constitutional  goyernment.     Xo  one  can  be  regarded  as  a  bona 

ii  member  of  the  church  who  does  not  support  her  schemes — who 

i  not  aid  in  her  development. 

There  may  be  defects  in  the  present  machinery,  but  no  system 
^ihat  can  be  devised  can  be  perfect.  The  fact  of  tfiere  being  no 
SExecutive  is  doubtless  an  error  that  needs  correction;  and  we  have 
'  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  error  will  be  corrected,  upon  as 
€arly  an  occasion  as  circumstances  admit  of.  We  have,  also,  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  Executive  will  be  fully  represented  by  the 
^  provinces  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution.  In  all  future  legisla- 
■  lion  it  is  clearly  indispensible,  that  each  diocese  is  put  upon  a 
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perfect  equality  with  the  others,  and  that  all  the  business  of  the 
Society  must  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  Press  and  the 
Public.  Any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  "  hole  and 
corner"  will  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  movement. 

The  great  question,  however,  is  not  the  discussion  of  techni- 
calities, but  in  raising  the  money  :  and  the  question  is  how  to  get  it 
In  the  agitation  of  1864,  the  bodies  which  were  really  the  great 
obstacles  were  the  Diocesan  Associations.  They  literally  did 
nothing ;  and  did  their  best  to  throw  cold  water  upon  every  exer- 
tion in  the  improvement  of  the  funds.  They  out-heroded  Herod  iq 
throwing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  money  ;  and 
they  really  are  the  bodies  who  hitherto  have  been  the  "  drag"  upon 
all  the  movements  of  the  Church.  Generally  in  the  hands  of  small 
clerical  cliques,  they  have  all  the  autocracy  of  Edinburgh  combined 
-  with  a  provincial  narrowness.  The  Laity  have  not  done  their  duty,  and 

i  have  not  exetcised  that  control  over  their  action  which  they  ought 

[  The  truth  is,  as  has  been  said  ad  tvauseam,  the  less  the  clergy  have  to 

do  withmoney  matters  the  better;  they  have  onlyatheoretical  business 
with  them ;  they  are  so  accustomed  to  rule  in  Synods,  that  they  ima- 
^  gine  they  have  a  divine  right  to  manage  every  thing  in  the  Church, 

'  and  that  the  Laity  are  only  admitted  by  favour.    Money  matters  are 

clearly  the  province  of  the  Laity ;  and  until  to  them  is  entrusted  the 
I  practical  management  of  them,  there  must  be  all  those  irregularities 

I  which  have  paralysed  the  action  of  the  church. 

The  effectual  working  of  the  Committees  of  Finance  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  superintendence  of  a  Lay  Central 
Committee  at  the  centres  of  each  of  the  dioceses.  Mr.  Flemyng,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Central  Committee  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  no 
diocesan  Central  Committees,  has  been  obliged  to  do  the  work 
single-handed.  JLe  has  risen  with  every  difficulty,  and  has  over- 
come them.  Committees  have  been  formed  by  him  in  the  deadest 
parts  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  without  any  aid  from  any  one.  This 
cannot  last — ^No  man  can  stand  this  continuous  strain  upon  his 
brain  and  his  Tesources.  His  masterly  Report  sketched  out  the  true 
evils  and  backslidings  of  our  Church ;  and  it  will  be  no  fault  oi  his, 
if  the  £150  is  not  made  up  to  every  incumbent  He  has  been  the 
"first  man  of  his  generation  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Church 
amongst  her  own  members. 

There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  done  after  all  this  is  accom- 
plished.   We  have  yet  to  teach  the  higher  classes  of  Scotland  that 
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they  owe  a  duty  to  their  Church  as  a  Church,  that  no  claims 
which  the  law  may  possess  over  their  properties,  can  do  away  with 
the  obligations  they  are  bound  by  their  baptismal  vows  to  their 
Church.  That  they  cannot  oscillate  between  two.  We  have  still  to 
teach  them  that  £150  per  annum  is  no  adequate  remuneration  for 
a  clergyman.  We  have  to  teach  them,  that  their  duties  do  not  end 
with  the  body  known  by  law  as  the  "  Scottish  Episcopal  Church/* 
but  that  as  being  the  richest  communion  in  Christendom,  a  great 
work  is  before  her — ^that  she  is  no  mere  sect — ^that  she  is  only  a 
part  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

There  are  other  questions  looming  in  the  distance— the  admis- 
sion of  the  laity  into  Synods,  foreign  missionary  movements  ;  and 
all  these  more  or  less  hang  upon  the  progress  of  the  present  movement. 
We  trast  that  none  of  those  local  and  personal  questions — which  were 
quite  unpardonable,  though  natural  in  the  old  '*  hole  and  corner  " 
days,  but  which  are  quite  indefensible,  now  that  the  church  as  a 
whole  has  a  full  management  of  her  affairs — ^will  obstruct  this 
movement.  Divisions  of  opinion  upon  Finance  are  natural  and 
necessary.  No  more  unhealthy  feature  in  a  meeting  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen — ^the  Parliament  of  the  Church — could  there  be  than  a 
complete  unanimity  even  upon  mere  money  matters.  It  would  be 
a  hollow  and  forced  unanimity,  and  must  sooner  or  later  explode. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  division,  and  that  a 
minority  should  not  be  trampled  upon  by  a  majority  ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  the  minority  are  to  secede  from  the  move^ 
ment  because  they  are  a  minority.  Let  the  cry  reverberate  through 
every  valley  in  Scotland,  £150  for  every  incumbent,  and  £500  for 
each  bishop ;  and  we  wUl  get  it  It  is  only  cowards  and  poltroons  who 
fear  we  will  not  get  it.  The  game  is  in  our  hands  if  we  will  play 
it  boldly  and  like  men.  Providence  only  helps  those  who  help 
themselves — ^forward  then  we  say  is  the  word. 

HUGH  SCOTT,  of  G^la. 


THE  INCOMES  OF  OUB  BISHOPS. 

Oke  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  present  financial  movement  is  the 
attention  that  has  at  lengtii  been  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  spiritual 
fathers  of  the  Church.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  claims 
of  the  Clergy,  but  it  has  been  only  latterly  that  the  Bishops  have  been 
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thought  of  at  alL     This  appears  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  our  whole 
position. 

The  neglect  of  the  Bishops  is  traceable  to  two  causes — firstly,  the 
policy  of  sending  to  England  for  bishops ;  and  secondly,  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  our  Church. 

The  policy  of  sending  to  England  for  bishops  we  deem,  in  many 
respects,  a  wise  one.  We,  until  very  lately,  have  been  possessed  of  no 
machinery  whereby  we  could  educate  our  clergy  unless  in  England.  The 
high  stamp  of  men  we  found  there,  who  came  armed  with  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ing of  raising  us  from  the  position  of  social  ostracism  into  which  we  had 
\  fallen,  very  naturally  and  very  properly  invested  them  with  claims  whid 

I  it  was   both  ungenerons  and  impolitic  to  ignore.     The  more  advanced 

f  acquaintance    which    Englishmen   possess  of   free  institutions  rendered 

<r  them  a  desirable  acquisition.     Their  manliness,  boldness,  and  knowledge 

of  the  world  imparted  a  healthy  tone  to  our  whole  community.     Sensible 
of  having  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ambition  in  coming  to  Scotland 
at   all,  and  throwing  in  their  lot  with  a  voluntary  body,  their  services 
i  cannot   be  too   highly  estimated,   nor  their  self-sacrifice  too    strongly 

commended. 

But  to  say  that  they  were  to  come  to  the  church  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Scotland,  and  all  that  they  were  to  get  was  to  be  £127  a-year,  is  clearly  a 
'r  reproach  upon  us.     It  was  always  assumed  that  they  were  men  of  large 

fortune,  who  were  quite  independent  of  any  official  income. 

Such  a  course  may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  it  was  a  lamentable 

esrposS  of  the  "  deadness "  of  the  Church.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  great 

opprobrium  upon   our  landed    gentry.      It  was  at  first   sight  a  very 

ungrateful  and  ungenerous  way  of  meeting  this  noble  English  band,  but 

it  was  not  so  intended.     The  members  of  the  Church  did  not  seethe 

necessity  of  paying  the  Bishops,  and  thought  the  clergy  a  great  tax  as  it 

\  was.     It  is  strange  it  should  be  so ;    and  even  now  we  have  not  entu^Iy 

$  got  rid  of  the  notion.     It  was  considered  a  great  step  in  advance  that  we 

had  increased  the  income  of  five  bishops  last  year  by  £52  lOs.    It  was 

a  great  step  in  advance,  considering  what  had  been  done  before ;  but  it 

was  a  striking  proof  how  immature  public  opinion  is,  or  is  even  at  present, 

■  upon  this  question,  which  involves  the  very  first  principles  of  our  Church 

1  The  Diocese  of  St.  Andrews  has  made  clearly  the  greatest  advance  of 

any  in  this  cause  ;    and  so  easy  is  it  of  accomplishment,  that  they  have 

nearly  made  up  already,  within  a  few  years,  £400  a-year,  including  the 

Episcopal  Fund.      Edinburgh  deserves,  also,  great  praise  for  the  large 

sums  it  raised,  in  comparison  with  the  other  dioceses,  for  its  contribution 

to  the  general  fund  at  the  last  division,  having  retained  nothing  for  its 

I  own  wants.      We  trusty  however,  there  will  be  a  general  movement 
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throughout  the  Church,  at  the  approaching  offertories  to  be  made  for  the 
Bishops.  Last  year  Mr.  Flemyng  had  barely  time  to  organise  the  country. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  organised,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  subscription 
somewhat  worthy  of  Scotland.  Let  it  not  be  given  grudgingly.  The 
question  relates  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the  office ;  and  surely  £500 
a-year  is  the  very  minimum  sum  we  can  offer  any  gentleman  who  under- 
takes the  arduous  office.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  cause  of  the 
want  of  episcopal  incomes — the  Congregationalism  of  our  Church. 

Of  course  if  members  of  the  Church  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a 
Bishop,  they  give  nothing  towards  the  fund.  But  what  a  want  of  unity 
does  this  demonstrate— each  congregation  setting  up  for  itself  I  No 
Christian  love  or  co-operation — the  Church  split  up  into  sections,  each 
taking  care  of  themselves  as  they  best  can.  In  towns  tlie  evil  is 
speciaDy  manifest.  The  jealousy  of  congregations — the  paltry  intrigues — 
the  backbitings— they  become  so  many  regiments  without  a  general, 
obejing  as  many  of  his  orders  as  they  deem  proper.  This  Congrega- 
tionalism is  the  bane  of  our  Church.  It  paralyzes  her  action ;  it  splits 
her  up  into  petty  detachments  without  combination  ;  it  produces  a  moral 
chaos  throughout  our  whole  system,  and  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the 
controversies  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  our  Church.  In  no 
church  in  Christendom  ought  there  to  be  less  of  Congregationalism  than 
amongst  us.  The  Bishops  can  easily  visit  all  their  churches  and  produce 
that  unity  so  essential  to  the  movement  of  a  body,  whether  in  arms  or  in 
the  Church.  We  ought  to  represent  more  fully  than  any  other  Church 
the  practical  development  of  the  Church  system,  inasmuch  as  the  Bishop 
is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  one  of  our  schemes.  His  few 
occupations — his  separation  from  the  world — his  social  position — all  arm 
him  with  powers  such  as  no  other  man  can  possess ;  and  so  we  trust 
this  Congregationalism  will  soon  disappear.  It  is  the  remnant  of  a  bad 
and  tyrannical  age  j  it  is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  penal  laws.  We  trust, 
then,  that  the  offertory  for  our  Bishops  in  1865  will  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  of  the  Church.  None  have  fought  more  bravely,  arid  under 
greater  disadvantages,  the  cause  of  the  Church  for  the  last  quarter-of- 
a-century.  They  are  the  link  between  us  and  the  past :  through  them  are 
we  associated  and  blended  with  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  of  the 
Christian  world ;  through  them  do  we  retain  our  connection  with 
£ngland^  with  America,  and  with  the  East ;  and  by  neglecting  them  we 
throw  a  disparagement  upon  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  times. 

The  offertory  appears  to  us  the  proper  medium  for  the  giving  the 
alms  of  the  children  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  canvass — no  pressure ; 
it  is  the  free  will  of  the  man.  It  is  between  him  and  his  Maker.  It 
is  a  solemn  act — an  act  to  be  given  an  account  of  at  the  day  of  judg- 
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inent.  We  trast  all'  will  realise  the  importance  of  the  privil^e  of 
givingi  which  brings  to  the  test  the  fact  whether  they  believe  in  the 
Church  or  not. 

And  whilst  concluding;  we  cannot  forbear  referring  to  what  appears 
to  us  the  very  unsatisfactory  position  of  matters  in  Edinburgh*  Whilst 
anxious  to  bear  witness  to  the  liberality  of  Edinburgh,  which  generally 
puts  the  rest  of  the  Church  to  shame,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
fact  of  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  having  no  episcopal  income,  is  a  reproach 
upon  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  other  instance  of  it,  we 
know  of,  in  the  Christian  world ;  and  whatever  claims  the  Church  at 
large  may  have  upon  their  liberality^  the  Church  at  home  has  a  precedent 
claim;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  St.  Andrews  Diocese  has 
presented  a  very  good  example'  to  Edinburgh,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
follow  them  in  neglecting  the  Church  at  large,  of  providing  an  income 
suitable  to  so  important  a  position  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis  of 
Scotland. 


THE   SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  that  there  is  a  clear   understanding  as  to  the  object  of    the 
Committee  of  the  Church  Society  upon  the  Training  Institution.     It  is  a 
committee  appointed   simply    to   inquire   whether  that  Institution  has 
carried  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created  ;  it  forms  no  part  of  any 
plan  for  the  giving  up  the  schools,  or  even  the  Training  Institution  ;  it  is 
simply  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Training  Institution  is  efficient.     The 
public  will,  we  trust,  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  upon  claims  to  recommend  the  society  to  withdraw  the  grant 
in  future  from  the  Training  Institution,  in  any  way  represented  the  feeling 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Church.     It  was  at  once  repudiated  by 
the  General  Committee.     But  even  supposing  the  society  takes  so  suicidal 
a  step,  the  friends  of  the  Church  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the 
Training  Institution  being  given  up.     It  must  be  maintained  at  all  lisks. 
The  great   and  preponderating   majority  of    the   Church  are,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  in  favour  of  the  Schools.    There  is,  therefore,  no  inquiry 
as  to  whether  schools  are  necessary  for  the  Church,  for  that  is  very 
like  inquiring  whether  Bishops  are  necessary  for  the  Church.      The 
opposition  to  the  Schools  emanates  from  those  (1)  who  profess  no  great 
interest  in  the  Church,  who  are  in  it  they  do  not  exactly  know  why. 
(2)  From  another  section,  who,  though  latterly  prominently  associated 
with  the  financial  movement,  have  been  always  opposed  to  schools  and 
missionary  work.  They  even  have  been  denouncing  the  expense  of  schools, 
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and  the  recklessness  of  tbe  Church,  as  they  call  it^  in  encouraging 
missionary  work  where  it  was  not  needed  ;  and  it  has  been  the  foundation 
of  these  financial  topics. 

Fending  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  into  the  Training  Institution's 
efficiency,  we  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Church  will  suspend  their 
judgment  If  the  Training  Institution  be  inefficient,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  opposite  of  the  case,  the  sooner  it  is  put  in  working  order  the 
better. 

Tbe  Church  cannot  now  enter  upon  a  retrograde  policy,  even  if  sho 
wished  it.  She  cannot,  without  giving  up  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  surrender  her  right  to  teach  her  children,  any  more  than  she 
caa  resign  her  missionary  functions. 

There  must  ever  be  a  reactionary  party  in  every  community  j  and  we 
beliere  it  will  be  shown,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the.  Committee  upon 
claims,  this  party  is  a  very  small  one. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disguise  that  there  is  this  party  who  are  anxious 
i  to  dose  our  achools.  They  do  not  s^  that  by  doing  so  they  are  at  tbe 
mmt  tame  closing  up  the  fiaaccial  resources  of  the  Church  i  that  they  are 
TirtuaHy  attacking  the  Church  herself  ; — ^but  what  we  do  say  is,  that  there 
k  m  real  danger  to  the  Oliurch  if  her  children  be  true  to  her.  The 
Ckiircb  must  be  maintained  m  her  educational  and  missionary  character 
if  sbe  iB  to  do  her  duty  as  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  trust  her  childreii 
iHl  prove  the  reality  of  their  convictions,  by  doubling  their  subscriptions 
to  Ihe  cause  of  education. 


TEE  DUNDEE  MOVEMENT. 

TfesosB  still  retains  her  lend  ia  the  Church  movement.  There  can  be  no 
^oabt  the  head-quarters  of  progress  ia  established  in  bonnie  Du^ee.  A 
tiew  cliureb  is  to  be  built :  no  oue  is  surprised.  It  comes  as  a  matter  of 
coarse;  Church  work  in  Dundee  is  no  child's  play.  Self-denial,  hard 
Ubour,  untiring  zeal,  are  needed  there  ;  and  if  any  clergyman  comes  there 
i»ot  armed  with  these,  he  very  soon  makes  his  exit.  It  is  no  drawing-room 
Christianity,  the  Dundee  creed.  The  "movement"  is  there  fairly 
(atiblished.  It  ia  no  English  importation  ;  it  is  a  creed  racy  of  the  soil, 
Mr,  Xicofson  has  started  his  Church  of  Salvador's  amidst  great 
^ciltiea.  The  building  he  used  aa  a  church — he  really  was  "crushed" 
o^t  i){  it ;  an^  so  be  seta  to  work  to  build  a  church  to  hold  850,  and  he 
mteada  to  have  no  debt.  He  has  set  about  it,  and  he  will  do  it ;  and  we 
trust  our  readers  will  render  him  aid  both  in  their  money  and  theii; 
players.     Composed  iJmost  eatirely  of  the  poor,  it  is  dependent  upon 
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tlie  alms  of  Scotland,  and  none  but  the  most  ''  high  and  dry" 
Anglicanisers  can  refuse,  if  ever  they  can  refuse,  to  aid  in  this  pious 
work.  They  will  save  him,  we  trust,  the  degradation  of  going  to 
England  for  what  our  wealthy  Church  is  so  much  better  able  to  con- 
tribute. S.  Salvador's  is  thus  straining  every  nerve,  and  is  full  of 
"  life "  and  hope ;  and  S.  Paul's  is  not  idle.  We  are  informed,  in  a 
paragraph  of  three  lines,  **  the  congregation  have  made  a  final  and 
successful  effort  to  pay  ofif  the  remaining  debt  upon  their  noble  church." 
This  church  cost  £16,000.  This  is  what  we  call  *'  business."  We  have 
no  "palaver"  in  long  articles.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  2000  and  3000 
children  attending  the  schools.  All  is  told  us  in  one  paragraph.  The 
men  there  are  too  busy  to  talk ;  yet  when  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  first 
arrived  at  Dundee,  in  1847,  a  more  "dead"  concern  there  was  not  in 
Christendom.  In  our  predecessor,  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal, 
we  sketched  out  something  of  the  progress.  We  have  S.  Paul's,  the 
beauty  of  Scotland ;  we  have  S.  Mary  Magdalene's,  and  S.  Salvador.  We 
have  Lochee  in  addition,  with  a  large  machinery  of  schools.  Throughout 
the  diocese  we  have  Drumlithie,  with  its  agricultural  *^  home,"  a  beautiful 
church.  Broughty  Ferry  is  doing  well.  We  regret  that  a  notice  of  the 
doings  there  has,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  our  forwarding,  not  appeared 
in  our  columns.  Mr.  Don  is  not  a  likely  man  to  let  things  sleep  there. 
We  have  Montrose  with  its  beautiful  schools  ;  we  have  Stonehaven 
with  its  two  schools ;  and  Muchalls  with  the  same.  Progress  such  as 
this .  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  in  order  to  encourage  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  to  show  how  fallacious  are  the  arguments 
adduced  against  the  onward  progress  of  the  Church.  Now,  we  put  it 
(Seriously  to  such  towns  as  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  whether  something  of 
this  work  might  not,  at  any  rate,  be  attempted  ?  In  Glasgow,  in  especial, 
a  large  field  is  before  them,  and  Glasgow  energy  could  accomplish  what 
no  other,  energy  could.  A  lull  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  Glasgow  since  Chalmers  left  his  labours  there.  It  requires 
but  an  active  missionary  band  to  evangelise  that  rising  city.  Edinburgh 
has  began  to  move,  and  it  was  high  time ;  but  still  she  has.  She  is  giving 
np  that  withering  Church  of  England  in  Scotland  creed — that  creed  so 
pleasing  to  English  ultramontanes,  who  imagine  that  everything  English 
is  necessarily  indefectible.  Glasgow  must  do  the  same.  What  claims 
has  Glasgow  upon  the  Church  of  England,  or  what  possible  right  has  the 
Church  of  another  country  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs  ?  The  days  when 
the  poor  were  so  ''horrible"  a  class  has  gone  out;  the  days  when 
missionary  work  was  Utopian  are  quite  as  antediluvian.  The  Church 
must  work — must  evangelise — must  make  the  poor  her  special  chaige. 
The  Church  must  be  an  indigenous  plant— a  real  thing ;   and  if  she  be 
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Dot  all  this,  she  is  sailing  under  false  colours ;  and  the  sooner  the  true 
Church  is  distinguished  from  the  spurious  the  better.  We  must  do  away 
with  all  shams  ;  and  if  she  be  not  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
sooner  she  pulls  down  her  colours  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

In  Dundee  the  Church  has  acquired  a  hold  upon  the  local  charities — 
the  Convalescent  House,  the  Home,  and  the  Imbecile  Asylum,  are  all  a 
part  of  the  Church  movement. 

The  Dundee  movement  has  carried  all  before  it,  because  there  was 
faith  and  a  clear  principle.  Men  knew  what  they  were  doing  ;  there  was 
DO  halting  between  two  opinions — no  following  every  popular  breeze. 
The  banner  of  the  Chnrch  in  Scotland  was  flung  fearlessly  aloft,  and 
Scotchmen  recognised  the  ancient  symbol.     There  was  no  diplomacy — 

1^  oompromise^Ko  exp'.aiuins:  away.  There  was  that  secret  of  all 
sa«iBih-confidet.ce  in  the  cause.  Mach  is  doubtless  due  to  the  genius, 
tin  piree  vera  nee,  the  self-sacri5ce  of  the  Bishop.  But  thejeal  truth  is, 
It i6  a  work  of  God.  Neither  men  nur  devils  can  put  it  down.  We  have 
^  pompous  deacriptioiia  of  jmblic  meetings — no  worldly  tinsel  or 
leoorations.  Commend  us  to  the  telegrams  of  Dundee  : — "  New  church  to 
opened — Debt  upon  S.  Paura  paid  off!"  That  is  what  we  call 
"  buaiiiesB." 


THE   COLLKGE  OF   CUMBRAR 

We  have  before  us  a  "  calendar '*^ — the  first,  we  believe,  since  the 
devolution,  of  a  Scottish  College,  It  contains  many  eminent  names,  and 
(iQuhtleas  the  retreat  of  the  Cumbraea  has  been  useful,  in  many  ways,  to 
15  literature  and  religious  culture  of  the  Scottish  and  English  Churches. 
fta  advantages  must  be  transparent  to  all. 

As  the  oriran  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  we  profess  no  identity 
»ith  tbe  school  of  theology  witli  which  it  is  usually  associated,  any 
laorB  tiiaii  we  would  associate  ourselves  with  an  opposite  school.  So 
ffora  discouraging  variety  o(  opinions  in  our  Church,  we  adhere 
ibictly  to  the  tradition  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  all  ages— complete 
litierty  of  discttasion  upon  all  questions  not  settled  by  the  Catholic 
CJiurcb^  before  the  division  of  the  East  and  West.  The  Eastern  origin 
W'd  traditions  of  our  Church  allow  ever  a  wider  latitude  than  that  latterly 
ftciQceded  in  England,  having  throughout  the  various  stages  of  our  history 
litasied  &  greater  iadependence  of  position. 

'  We  trust,  then,  the  College  of  the  Cumbraes  will  revive  amongst  us 
fiiit  mdopeadence  of  thought,  the  traditional  heritage  of  our  Church,  and 
*iJ1  bda(»  other  Churchmen  to  found  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
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As  a  memorial  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  fioyle,  it  will  be  ever  highly 
treasured  amongst  us,  and  manifests  a  largeness  of  mind  and  boldness  of 
conception  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated 

We  should  much  desire  at  the  same  time,  as  critics,  if  greater 
prominence  were  given  to  the  Gaelic  department.  To  supply  pastors  for 
the  population  of  Argyleshire«  appears  to  us  the  real  mission  of  the 
College  of  the  Oumbraes.  We  know  well  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
still,  in  matters  of  the  Church,  difficulties  are  only  made  to  be  overcome, 
and  we  doubt  not,  the  founders  of  that  College  having  overcome  so 
many,  will  master  this  great  problem.  It  is  a  i»roblem  affecting  our 
very  existence  as  a  Church  in  the  Highlands.  It  must  be  grappled 
with  boldly,  or  else  we  shall  lose  the  population  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Lutherans  in  America  have  lost  two-thirds  of  their  people  from 
their  opposition  to  the  English  tongue.  The  article  headed  '^  Gaelic 
Movement,"  in  our  last  number,  will,  we  trust,  receive  the  best  attention 
of  the  rulers  of  our  Church. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  the 
College  of  the  Cumbraes  has  prospered,  and  in  nothing  does  it  show 
more,  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  than 
its  dependence  upon  and  deference  to,  the  authority  of  the  Bishop. 
Episcopal  authority  pervades  the  whole  system.  The  Tgnatian  theory  is 
practically  developed,  being  the  only  principle  by  which  unity  can  be 
maintained. 


A  CRUISE  IN  THE  WESTERN  PACITIC. 


BY  THE   REV.   J.   MILNBB,   H.M.S.    "HBCTOE,"   PORTSMOUTH. 

On  our  return  to  the  ship,  I  referred  to  Cook's  Voyages  to  see  if  he  had 
given  any  description  of  Balade,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
ascended  the  same  hill,  and  had  given  a  most  accurate  description  of 
the  plain  of  Bondi. 

.  Leaving  the  anchorage  of  Balade  on  the  14th  October,  we  ran 
down  inside  the  reef  to  Yengen,  and  anchored  outside  the  Heads  or 
Gates,  as  they  have  been  called.  "  The  Oates  of  Yengen  "  are  huge 
masses  of  black  crystallised  limestone-rock,  in  closely-packed  fluted 
columns,  tilted  up  perpendicularly  by  some  tremendous  volcanic 
agency,  and  separated  from  each  other  about  a  nule  and  a  half.  Closer 
in  shore  are  other  detached  rocks  of  a  similar  kind  and  shape,  but  not 
so  high,  behind  which  there  is  a  shallow  salt-water  lagoon  about  knee 
deep,  in  which  may  be  found  hundreds  of  teal.    The  high  rock  forming 
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the  KW*  Head  must  be  more  than  eight  hnndred  feet  high.  We  had 
been  here  the  year  before,  and  Basset,  the  chief,  was  our  sworn  friend. 
He  had  been  more  than  once  to  Sydney,  could  speak  a  smattering  of 
English,  and  was  very  proud  of  his  English  horse  and  saddle.  Just  as 
we  were  coming  in  to  the  anchorage,  we  saw  Basset  and  his  forces 
inarching  in  single  £le  along  the  beach  on  a  warlike  expediticm  against 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  in  full  uniform,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
miiform  consisted  of  a  liberal  coating  of  plumbago,  and  their  arms  were 
sliogs  (with  which  they  are  very  expert)  and  spears. 

I  have  seen  them  erect  a  stick  in  the  sand  and  knock  it  down 
eyery  time  from  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  They  use  a  stone 
as  big  as  a  bantam's  eggy  rubbed  down  quite  smooth  into  the  exact  shape 
of  one^  of  which  they  carry  a  bagfal  in  their  waist-belts.  Our  arrival, 
alskiogh  they  knew  us,  did  not.  disconcert  them  in  the  least.  They 
marci^  on  without  once  stopping  to  look  at  us,  and  would  contrive  to 
mdi  the  *' scene  of  war"  about  night-fall.  We  were  not  surprised, 
kirerer,  to  see  them  return  soon  after  daylight  the  next  morning,  or  to 
iiflar  that  they  had  not  encountered  the  enemy.  Their  fighting  gene- 
allj  consists  in  the  intercepting  of  some  stray  solitary  man,  whom 
iiiej  pounco  upon  from  an  ambuscade  ;  and  if  they  succeed  so  far,  they 
afe  perfectly  satisfied,  and  distribute  the  prisoner  amongst  their  prin- 
cipal Monds,  who  entertain  themselves  in  the  usual  fashion  at  the 
flofortunate  viGtim's  expensti.  I  think,  however,  that  our  friend  Basset 
hA  nndergone  the  first  stage  iJi  the  civilising  process,  and  can  scarcely 
iteiieve  that  he  would  at  that  timo  have  encouraged  such  treatment  of 
Ml  enemy  captured  or  killed  in  war.  He  had  plenty  of  muskets  (pro- 
cored  from.  Sydney  in  exchange  for  sandalwood,  or  hiche'le-mer),  but 
Hi  notions  of  chivalry  or  fair-play  made  him  disdain  to  take  advantage 
of  their  ua©  in  these  expeditiouB,  which  as  a  rule  were  harmless  enough. 
Kid  were  probably  intended  only  to  prevent  the  other  tribe  from 
ffiaJdjag  inroads  upon  his  territory.  He  promised  to  build  a  mission- 
liotjfio  for  the  Bishop  of  Ifew  Zealandj  and  begged  earnestly  for  a  resident 
iDifisionaiy,  who  need  bare  been  under  no  fear  of  gracing  Basset's 
side-board  ;  but  I  fear  that  the  French  occupation  of  the  Island,  which 
t&ok  place  soon  afterwards,  would  put  a  stop  to  that  arrangement. 

Ws  remained  hero  for  three  or  four  days,  and  walked  about  the 
^natry  wherever  we  chose,  without  molestation.  An  inferior  chief 
■Jf^ith  whom  I  went  duck-shooting  to  the  lagoon,  and  who  could  also 
^eak  English,  waa  very  much  amused  to  hear  that  an  English  chief 
had  only  one  wife.  He  explained  to  me  that  he  had  three  :  two  on  the 
mainlatid  in  different  villa gea^  and  one  on  an  Island  close  by.  It  was 
^  duiy  of  one  to  provide  his  breakfast,  of  another  to  prepare  his 
'iinimr,  and  he  supped  with  the  third ;  so  that  he  had  always  plenty  to 
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eat,  and  was  therefore  (as  he  wished  me  to  iiiiderBtand)  very  well-to-do 
in  the  world. 

We  left  on  the  19th,  taking  with  ns  two  natives  as  passengers — 
one  a  steady,  sober-looking  fellow,  the  other  a  perfect  nmnic  and  ^ill  of 
fun.     In  the  evening,  we  anchored  in  a  harbonr,  which,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil,  we  called  Red  ELaven.     We  saw  no  natives,  but  did  not 
venture  far  inland.     Next  morning,  we  ran  down  to  Nikeli,  where  the 
natives,  having  probably  never  seen  a  large  ship  before,  came  off  in 
crowds  to  see  us.     Our  friend  the  mimic  bartered  with  them  in  broken 
English,  just  as  we  did  ourselves,  and  afforded  us  endless  amusement. 
We  had  rigged  him  up  in  a  shirt,  jacket,  and  waistcoat,  but  could  not 
raise  a  pair  of  continuations  for  him.     One  of  the  officers  was  fond  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
coat-tails,  and  was  doing  so  when  the  '*  hands  were  turned  up  to  bring 
the  ship  to  an  anchor."     Our  friend  amused  himself  by  following  at 
full  speed  with  his  hands  tucked  in  behind  his  shirt-tails,  dropping 
them,  however,  innocently  by  his  side  whenever  the  officer  in  question 
turned  and  faced  him  ;  he  would  then  resume  his  strutting  promenade 
along  the  deck  with  his  hands  in  the  same  position.     The  effect  was  so 
very  ludicrous,  that  officers  and  men  (supposed  to  keep  perfect  silence 
when  the  "  hands  were  on  deck  ")   first  tittered,  and  then  roared  with 
laughter.     In  the  evening,  the  chief  of  the  place,  who  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  our  entertaining  passenger,  asked  him  to  go  and  spend 
the  evening  with  him,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do.     Next  morn- 
ing, he  returned  to  the  ship,  looking  very  chop-fallen,  and  stripped  of 
all  his  finery.     I  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  the  interpreter,  and  ask 
him  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter.     It  turned  out  that  the  chief 
had  a  handsome  daughter,  with  whom  our  friend  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  made  an  offer  of  marriage  on  the  spot.     The  chief,  who 
looked  upon  the  traveller  as  an  eligible  match  for  his  daughter,  accepted 
his  offer,  but  demanded  his  shirt,  jacket,  and  waistcoat  as  a  necessary 
quid  pro  quo — a  demand  which  was  at  once  complied  with.     He  did  not 
at  all  like  being  chaffed  about  the  affair,  and  was  very  quiet  during 
the  rest  of  his  stay  with  us.     The  two  were  each  anxious  to  go  with  us 
to  Sydney  ;  we  agreed  to  take  one,  and  asked  them  to  an'ange  between 
themselves  which  shoxdd  go.      Neither  would  give  way:    the  quiet 
fellow  remarking  in  good  broken  English,  as  he  pointed  to  the  mimic, 
"  he  no  good,  that  fellow  :  he  fool :  me  go."     As  they  could  not  agree, 
we  took  neither  of  them,  but  took  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  them 
back  to  Yengen  in  a  schooner  that  we  fell  in  with  on  her  way  there. 

We  communicated  with  one  other  place  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  our  way  round  the  south  end  of  the  island  to  Jitema, 
about  thirty  miles  up  the  west  coast.     On  Sunday  the  27th,  we  were 
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rnnning  for  the  ancliorage  with  a  ten  knot  breeze  off  Pine  Tree  Island, 
when  all  at  once  the  ship  stopped  her  way,  and  the  sails  began  to  flap 
against  the  masts.  We  had  ran  hard  and  fast  on  a  coral  patch,  bnt  so 
gently  that  we  never  felt  the  slightest  movement  of  any  kind.  This 
was  a  little  before  5  p.m.  As  the  tide  fell,  the  ship  began  to  bnmp  a 
little ;  we  tried  every  expedient  to  get  her  off,  bnt  without  avail,  so  at 
9  P.M.  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  having  made  np  onr  minds  to  throw  the 
guns  overboard  in  the  morning.  After  dinner,  the  master  went  on 
deck,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  ship  was  floating  again,  and 
at  10.50,  P.M.  we  let  go  the  anchor  in  15  fathoms.  Next  morning,  we 
saQed  for  Mnrari,  and  anchored  there  in  the  evening.  We  had  visited 
that  place  the  year  before  to  look  after  the  boats  of  a  vessel  called  the 
"Vanguard,*'  which  had  been  seized  by  the  natives.  We  then  made  a 
prisoner  of  Angulla^  the  chief,  who  informed  us  that  the  boats  were  at 
JilKna,  where  we  found  them  amongst  the  mangroves,  quite  broken  up 
and  decayed. 

Whilst  here,  I  landed  with  some  of  the  midshipmen — amongst 
ihsm  the  gallant  commander,  who  was  killed  the  other  day  in  storming 
*  Pah  in  New  Zealand.  I  took  with  me  a  double-barrelled  gun,  more 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  midshipmen  than  for  any  sporting  pur- 
We  landed  in  a  grove  of  Casiiarina  trees,  which  usually  firinge 
shore  J  and  walked  over  the  hills  some  miles  to  a  neighbouring 
Tillage,  which  I  think  rauet  have  been  Monquere,  of  which  we  knew 
tte  chief  was  called  Knendau  (pronounced  Queendow.)  We  came 
aci^as  a  turtle  pondj  full  of  large  turtles,  and  succeeded,  aft;er  a  long 
parley,  in  purchasing  two  for  a  couple  of  Birmingham  knives,  made 
(I  hmj)  for  the  express  purpose  of  trading  with  amongst  savages,  or 
at  least  for  sale,  but  not  to  cut.  The  men,  who  had  followed  us  from 
tKe  landing-place,  were  very  shy  about  going  further  with  us,  and  at 
iirfit  reiueed  to  sell  the  turtles,  explaining  that  they  belonged  to  AliTri 
(Chief)  Xueudau.  K  they  did  belong  to  him,  we  had  got  to  the 
territory  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  with  which  the  Mnrari  people  were 
*t  war,  and  the  terror  of  our  guides  was  easily  accounted  for.  Kuendau, 
lowerer,  wa8  out  of  the  way,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  be 
wanted  about  the  Vanguard  *s  boata,  which  it  was  generally  supposed 
lie  had  had  something' to  do  with  capturing.  The  guides  were  delighted 
T^'hm  we  made  up  our  minds  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  trotted  on 
^03?e  us  with  the  turtles  on  their  shoulders. 

On  the  29th  we  weighed,  and  proceeded  to  Jitema,  anchoring  there 

a  couple  of  hours.      I  am  unable  to  recollect  any  thing  that  oc- 

tiiere  worth  noticing— I  may  observe  that  I  am  writing  entirely 

memory,  with  nothing  but  dates  to  help  me.     On  the  80th  we 

*ailid  for  Sydney,  our  head- quarters,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th 
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November,  highly  delighted  with  our  cmise.  New  Caledonia  is  more 
than  200  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  80  broad,  surronnded  almoet  en- 
tirely, except  for  a  few  miles,  by  a  coral  reef,  at  a  distance  varying  from 
2  or  3  to  12  or  15  miles  from  the  shore.  There  are  many  entrances  or 
openings  in  the  reef,  throngh  which  the  largest  ships  can  pass,  and  sail 
or  beat  right  ronnd  the  Island,  without  the  necessity  of  ooming  outside 
again,  and  in  perfectly  smooth  water.  Good  an^orage  may  be  fonnd 
in  almost  any  part  of  this  continuous  cluHmeL 

It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  attempt  giving  here  any  thing 
like  a  faH  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  of  whom 
we  necessarily  saw  so  little.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  being 
tsannibals — our  interpreter  informing  us  that  the  diief  of  Shuaka,  (m , 
the  East  Coast,  where  he  had  resided  a  year,  had  as  many  as  seventy 
people  killed  and  cooked  for  food  in  one  month.  Their  canoes  are 
large  and  well  made — ^beit  conical  houses,  with  wattled  frames  and 
thatched  with  grass,  are  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  surrounding 
Islands.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  Figis,  they  aj^  the  only 
people  who  manufacture  earthen-ware  pots  for  cooking  their  food  in 
I  remember  one  day  being  awfully  taken  in.  An  officer — ^now  a  captaii 
in  the  navy — and  myself  were  wandering  about  the  country,  and  went 
into  a  hut.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  j^eparing  €ke  children's 
dinner,  which  consisted  of  something  nicely  wraped  up  in  hansM 
leaves,  boiling  in  the  pot.  Out  of  curiosity  we  unfolded  one  leaf  after 
another,  determined  to  see  what  th^^  ¥fas  for  dinner ;  when  lo  and 
behold  1  a  man's  hand  done  to  a  turn ! 

The  French,  who  are  detested  throughout  the  Mands,  are  in  a  chronic 
fitate  of  war,  both  here  aind  in  the  neighbouring  islands — ^tlie  Loyalfy 
group — which  they  have  recently  seized,  on  the  pretext  of  their  being 
dependencies  of  New  Caledonia.  Their  treatment  of  an  English  Mis- 
sionary, when  subjugating  Mari,  led  to  an  interchange  iy£  diplomatic 
notes  between  the  two  govOTnments.  They  are  the  worst  of  colonists ; 
but  New  Caledonia  is  extremely  usefrd  to  them  as  a  penal  settlement, 
the  natives  forming  a  splendid  body  of  police,  since  they  invariahly 
catch  and  eat  the  convicts  who  stray  beyond  their  bounds  ! 


INTERLOCUTOR  IN  CASE  OF  REV.  O.  M.  PORBES. 

The  following  is  the  Interlocutor,  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinarj* 
Lord  Barcaple,  in  the  action,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Foribes, 
Burntisland,  against  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  Doctor  of  Divinity* 
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one  of  the  Bishops  and  PrimTis  of  the  Episcopal  Clmrcli  in  Scotiand, 

and  others. 

Edinburgh,  ISth  Mcurc\  1665. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  baring  heard  connsel  for  the  parties,  and  considered 
the  closed  record  and  whole  process,  finds  that  the  grounds  of  reduction 
libelled,  and  the  pursuer's  averments  on  record  are  not  relevant  or  sufiScient 
io  law  to  support  the  conclusions  of  the  action ;  therefore  assoilzies  the 
defenders  from  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  libel,  and  decerns ;  finds  the 
porsner  liable  in  expenses ;  allows  an  account  thereof  to  be  given  in,  and, 
when  lodged,  remits  the  same  to  the  Auditor  to  tax  and  report. 

(Signed)  E.  F.  MAITLAND. 

Note. — This  case  dififers  materially  from  others  of  a  somewhat  similar 
Hod  that  have  been  before  the  Court.  The  action  is  brought  by  the  pursuer, 
as  an  ordained  clergyman  of  "  the  religious  denomination,  known  as  the  Epis- 
copal Cburch  in  Scotland,"  and  minister  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  congrega- 
tioo,  Barntisland.  It  is  directed  against  the  bishops  and  a  large  body  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church,  as  members  of  a  General  Synod  of  the  church  held  in 
iS62aQd]863,  and  as  individuals.  The  leading  conclusion  of  the  action  is 
for  redaction  of  certain  portions  of  a  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland,  enacted  in  1863,  by  the  General  Synod  before  mentioned.  There 
are  also  conclusions  for  declarator ;  firsty  that  it  was  nUra  vires  of  the  General 
Synod  to  alter,  amend,  or  abrogate  any  of  the  Canons  contained  in  a  previous 
Code  enacted  in  1838,  or  to  make  new  Canons,  except  in  conformity  with  the 
constitation  which  was  recognised,  and  the  practice  which  was  acknowledged 
at  the  time  of  the  pursuer's  ordination,  and  set  forth  in  the  Code  of  Canons 
of  1838,  which  was  then  subscribed  by  him,  and  secondly ^  **  that  the  pursuer 
is  entitled  to  celebrate  divine  worship  and  all  other  services,  and  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  and  all  other  rites  of  the  said  Church,"  in  conformity  with  the 
Canons  of  1838,  and  is  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  conferred  on  him  under  these  Canons  or  under  the  deed  of  institu- 
tion in  his  favour.  The  summons  finally  contains  pecuniary  conclusions 
against  the  defenders,  conjunctly  and  severally,  or  severally  and  respectively. 
There  is,  first,  the  sum  of  £120  concluded  for  as  the  amount  paid  by  the 
parsner  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  his  services  as  Curate,  of  which  the 
pursuer  was  deprived  through  the  wrongous  refusal  of  a  license  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  There  is  finally  the  sum  of  £200  concluded  for  generally  as  dam- 
ages and  solatium  for  the  loss  and  injury  which  the  pursuer  has  sustained 
patrimonially,  and  in  his  health  and  feelings  by  the  wrongous  refusal  to  license 
his  Curate.  This  refusal  is  alleged,  and  indeed  admitted,  to  have  been  caused 
hy  the  Curate  declining  to  sign  them.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  whole  matters 
as  to  which  the  pursuer  seeks  a  remedy,  either  consist  in,  or  arise  out  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Canons  of  1863,  in  so  far  as  they  alter  the  Canons  of  1838, 
in  a  way  not  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Church. 
Both  sets  of  Canons  are  referred  to  by  the  pursuer,  and  made  part  of  his  case. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  the  pursuer  does  not  merely  ask 
redress  against  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  which  he  alleges  to  have  taken 
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place  iu  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  these  Canons,  and  under  tbeir 
authority,  but  he  complains  of  the  Canons,  and  seeks  to  have  them  set  aside 
by  the  Court,  as  being  in  themselves,  and  by  their  mere  enactment,  a  wrong 
done  to  him.  In  short,  he  maintains  that  he  acquired  such  njus  qxjuBsitum'vn 
the  Canons  of  1838,  which  were  in  existence,  when  he  was  ordained,  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  as  fixed  by  them,  that  he  is  entitled,  as  a  matter 
of  civil  right,  to  prevent  them  being  altered  by  the  Synod,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  alterations  may  be  consistent  with  the  recognised  constitutioa  and 
acknowledged  practice  of  the  Church.  It  maybe  that  the  reductive  and 
declaratory  conclusions  are  also  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
clusions for  damages.  But  as  the  Lord  Ordinary  reads  the  record,  and  as 
he  understood  the  argument  for  the  pursuer,  the  more  important  complaint 
made  against  the  Canons,  for  which  redress  is  songht  in  this  action,  is  that 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  irrespective  of  anything  that  may  have  followed 
upon  them,  a  wrong  done  to  the  pursuer,  of  such  a  kind  that  he  is  entitled  to 

I  be  protected  against  it  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

ii  It  may  be  more  convenient  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 

i'  pursuer  has  stated  a  relevant  case  of  injury  inferring  damages  against  the 

defenders,  by  the  wrongous  refusal  to  license  his  Curate.     It  appears  to  the 
«  Lord  Ordinary  that  on  principles   altogether  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical 

\  origin  of  the  cause,  this  part  of  the  pursuer's  case  is  clearly  irrelevant.    Tlie 

license  was  refused  by  the  pursuer's  Bishop,  who  was  alone  entitled  to  confer 
it.  The  pursuer  appealed  against  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop,  to  the  Episcopal 
Synod,  an  entirely  different  body  from  the  General  Synod  which  enacted  the 
Canons.  He  says  the  Synod  dismissed  the  appeal,  without  allowing  him  to 
be  fully  heard,  and  without  giving  their  reasons.  Revised  condescendence 
23  and  24.  He  has  not,  however,  songht  redress  against  the  judgment  of 
the  Synod,  and  he  has  not  taken  any  proceedings  against  them.  Neither 
does  he  proceed  against  his  Bishop,  as  liable  for  the  wrong  done  by  him 
individually,  in  refusing  the  license.  If  he  had  taken  that  course,  the  ques- 
tion might  have  arisen,  whether  the  B>hop  had  a  good  defence  for  his  refusal 
in  the  existing  Canons  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Bishop  is  not  dealt  with,  in 
this  matter,  diflferently  from  other  defenders,  who  are  all  called  as  liable  in 
I  consequence  of  their  having  taken  part,  as  members  of  the  General  Synod, 

in  enacting  the  Canons  of  1863.  This,  which  is  not  said  to  be  in  itself  a 
wrong  inferring  liability  for  damages  to  the  pursuer,  cannot  make  them  liable 
to  him  for  a  wrong  done  by  his  Bishop,  of  which  they  had  no  cognizance. 
If  direct  injury  inferring  damages  shall  result  from  the  wrongful  act  of  such  a 
body,  the  members  who  took  part  in  it,  may  be  liable  to  the  injured  party ;  but 
they  cannot  be  liable  for  a  wrong  done  at  another  time,  by  some  other  party, 
over  whom  they  have  no  control,  and  of  whose  wrongful  act  they  have  no 
knowledge,  merely  because  he  acted  in  conformity  with  the  wrongful  proceed- 
ing previously  adopted  by  them.  If  that  proceeding  was  as  illegal  as,  in  the 
present  case,  the  pursuer  assumes  it  to  have  been,  the  Bishop  was  bound  to 
disregard  it ;  or  if  he  acted  in  conformity  with  it,  he  made  himself  responsible 
for  their  consequences.  Neither  he,  nor  the  pursuer  can  shift  that  liability 
from  him  to  the  members  of  the  General  Synod. 
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This  part  of  the  case  appears  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  be  also  irr6le* 
vanti  in  respect  that  the  pursuer  does  not  set  forth  that  the  Bishop  was  under 
any  obligation  to  licence  his  Curate.  This  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  absence 
of  any  statement  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  doubt  said  that  the  Bishop's 
refusal  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  Canons  of  1863,  Art,  18,  §  2,  enact 
that  DO  person  shall  be  allowed  to  officiate,  unless  he  shall  conform  to  the 
doctHue  and  discipline  of  the  Cburcli,  and  that  the  Curate,  entertaining  the 
teme  objection  as  the  pursuarto  portious  of  the  new  Canons,  refused  to  sign 
pitmi  but  if  the  Bishop  wqb  not  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  give  the 
Iccnce^  uuleas  he  could  show  good  ciiuae  to  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
liatiiG  QAn  be  ^able  in  dEimn^es  merely  In  consequence  of  having  acted  on 
liiipecia]  ground.  But  vvhile  tli^  Lord  Ordinary  thinks  that  this  is  an  add!- 
Sooal  clement  of  irrt^levaoc-y,  Lis  judgment  on  the  point  is  rested  on  the 
^md  nrat  explained . 

If  the  case  ia  irrelev.'^nt  as  regards^  the  conclusions  for  damages,  the 

fiiatente  of  tlieBe  concluaiona  cannot  aid  the  relevancy  of  the  case  stated  by 

Jteptrrauer  for  redress  rtgainst  the  new  Ciirtons  by  reduction  and  declarator, 

tedimust^  therefore,  be  considcji-eil  upon  its  own  merits. 

j     Tk  defenders  do  not  raiae  nny  question  either  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

:  CouTt,  or  the  competency  of  the  action.     They  maintain  that,  upon  his  own 

tliDwiD^,  the  pursuer  has  not  a  good  caae  in  law  for  any  of  the  remedies 

^hkh  ha  seeiks.     On  the  other  baud,  tho  pursuer  does  not  maintain  that  he 

iMiia^k  tht*  Court  to  interfere  with^  or  even  to  enquire  into  the  Canons  of 

''M%  Clmrch,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giv  iug  him  redress  in  a  matter  of  civil 

[jRj^lit.    The  peeuliarity  of  hi^  case,  apart  from  the  claim  for  the  damages,  is 

Lto  tlie  civil  right  winch  he  allegefl  to  have  been  illegally  invaded,  is  his 

kU  lo  iufiiit  that  the  Canons  of  1838  fiball  not  be  altered,  except  in  con- 

rmUy  with  the  recf^gniaed  coDstitution  and  acknowledged  practice  of  the 

S^uich;  aud  that  the  ^roug  which  he  Boeks  to  have  redressed  is  the  adop- 

on,  Bad  continued  esiBtence  upon  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Church,  of  the 

knoaa  which  were  enacted  in  1803,    This  is  a  case  very  difiFerent»  as  it 

ppc^ra  to  the  Lord  Ordiuary,  from  an;  of  the  same  class  which  have  hitherto 

teeo  insisted  in. 

The  objection fl  stated  by  the  pursuer  to  the  recent   Canons  may  be 
nerally  classed,  under  the  follo\Hng  heads : — (1.)  The  displacement  of  the 
otcli  Communion  OlEce  from   the  position  of  superior  authority,   whioh 
ii^ld  under   the   former  Canons,  aud  tho  provision  that  the  Communion 
Wfji  of  the  Book  of  Commou  Prayer  ehall  be  used  at  all  consecrations, 
linEiliouaj  and  Syuods,     (2.)  Tho  provision  that  the   Book    of  Common 
fny^r  ^hall  be  the  Service  Book  of  the  Church  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
mapp^L'ttblo  [  and,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  provision  that  at  the  burial 
r  the  dendj  the  rubrical  directions  of  tho   Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be 
spiled  with,  PQ  far  as  the  ctrcumstanccs  of  the  Church  will  permit.     (3,) 
mso  that,  (Canon  20,  §  4),  in  special  circumstances  a  bishop  shall  not 
ilmjed  from  opening  a  mission  iu  any  part  of  his  diocese,  when  to  him 
Stay  $t&m  d^^iiirable ;  and  (4.)  The  power  given  to  a  general  Synod  toaltery 
d^  ttud  abrogate  Canons^  and  to  enact  new  Canons,  in  conformity  with 
n, — Ko  lYL  18 
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the  ''recognised  constitution  "  of  the  chnrch, — ^in  place  of  its  ''recogDieed 
constitution  and  acknowledged  practice,"  as  required  by  the  corresponding 
Canon  of  1838. 

Of  these  objections,  the  two  first  were  chiefly  dealt  upon  in  the  argu- 
ment, yiz.,  those  which  relate  to  the  Scotch  Communion  Office  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Both  of  these  symbolical  books  were  previously  in  use 
and  authoritatively  sanctioned  by  the  Church  ;  so  that  its  presbyters  cannot 
be  heard,  in  that  character,  to  maintain  that  either  of  them  contains  doctrine 
which  is  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  Whatever  doctrinal  differ- 
ences  may  exist  between  them,  must  be  within  a  latitude  which  the  Charcb 
avowedly  allowed  to  itself,  and  to  its  members,  when  the  pursuer  was  ordaiDed. 
The  pursuer,  however,  says  that  he  individually  has  conscientious  objection! 
to  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  contained  in  the  Communion  Service 
and  other  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  especially  the  Baptismal  and 
Burial  services,  and  though,  having  hitherto  used  the  Scotch  CommunioQ 
Office,  in  his  own  congregation,  its  use  there  is  preserved  to  him  by  the  new 
Canons,  he  complains  that  it  is  now  contrary  to  the  former  Canons,  to  be 
used  at  consecrations  and  Synods,  which  by  the  law  of  the  Church  he  is  re- 
quired to  attend. 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  that  by  the  slight  change  of 
phraseology  in  the  28th  Canon,  any  substantial  alteration  is  made  upon  tlia 
powers  of  general  Synods  to  enact  or  alter  Canons.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  power  to  establish  Missions  is  now  conferred  for  the  first  time  npoa 
Bishops,  and  all  events,  it  is  not  a  radical  change  subversive  of  either  the  tenets 
or  Constitution  of  the  Church.  On  a  comparison  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Canons  of  1838  and  1863,  in  regard  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  change,  unless  it  be  the 
enactment,  in  express  words,  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be  the  Service  Book  of 
the  Church  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable.  But  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  regulations  regarding  its  use  in  the  Canons  of  1838,  that  seems 
to  have  been  truly  its  position  at  the  time  of  the  pursuer^s  ordination.  The 
enactments  for  its  use  were,  so  far  as  the  Lord  Ordinary  can  see,  substantially 
the  same  formerly  that  they  are  now.  No  other  Service  Book  was  known 
in  the  Church,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Scotch  Office  for  the  Com* 
munion ;  and  the  enactment  objected  to  seems  to  be  merely  the  distinct  re- 
cognition of  this  fact. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  pursuer  into 
his  detail  of  doctrinal  differences  between  the  Scotch  Communion  Office  and 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  which  his  connsel 
gave  an  exposition  equally  able  and  judicious.  The  Lord  Ordinary  does  not 
doubt  that  to  many  well  informed  and  conscientious  persons,  proceeding  upon 
recognised  principles  of  theological  criticism,  the  two  services  will  appear  to 
give  utterance  to  opposite  views  on  points  which  have  not  been  thought  un- 
important in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  He  is  convinced  that  this  is 
conscientiously  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  pursuer  himself.  If  this  were 
a  question  as  to  the  Daisappropriation  of  property  originally  destined  to  the 
use  of  a  church  having  the  Scotch  Office  as  the  sole  exponent  of  its  tenets 
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on  this  matter,  by  the  sabstitation  of  the  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  enquire,  however  perplexing 
and  inexpedient  such  an  enquiry  would  be,  as  to  the  existence  and  theological 
importance  of  the  alleged  differences  between  the  two.  The  Lord  Ordinary 
is  glad  to  believe  that  no  such  investigation  is  necessary  in  the  present  case. 
For  not  only  is  there  no  question  of  property  or  civil  right  involved,  but 
both  Services  were  distinctly  accredited  by  the  Church  when  the  pursuer 
VM  ordained.  The  por^uer  convplains  indeed  that  he  personally  is  aggrieved 
Ij  iha  distinct  recognitioti  now  f^ivea  for  the  first  time  to  the  Book  of  Common 
jiajer,  as  the  Service  Book  of  the  Cburch — and  more  practically  he  complains 
«f  the  use  of  the  Englkh  Communion  Office  at  Consecrations  and  Synods, 
irliefe  he  ia  required  to  attend.  But  the  value  of  his  individual  objections  to 
Hh^e  regulations  luuat  depend  upon  his  own  personal  feelings  and  opinions. 
lull  events,  it  cannot  be  tested  by  an  enquiry  into  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
tM^d  previoualy  accredited  both  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Scotch  Office. 
Upon  a  consideration  of  the  pursuer's  averments  and  of  the  two  Codes  of 
C«iflfls  which  be  calls  ypou  the  Court  to  compare,  the  Lord  Ordinary  is  of 
»iE^Joii  that  the  enactment  of  lliose  portions  of  the  Canons  of  1863  which 
«  objected  to,  was  not  snch  an  excess  of  the  admitted  powers  of  the  General 
mod,  or  such  a  change  upon  the  constitution  and  tenets  of  the  Church  em- 
died  in  the  Canons  of  1838^  aa  to  give  a  foundation  for  the  action,  if  it 
^rt  Televant  it)  other  respects.  But  while  he  holds  the  pursuer^s  case  to  be 
u  rftdically  inBufEcientj  there  w re  other  grounds,  more  obvious  on  the  face 
the  record,  on  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  relevant. 

Tbe  pursuer  admits  that  be  can  only  seek  redress  for  a  civil  wrong ;  and 
\t  wrong  of  which  he  is  here  complaining  is  the  enactment  and  subsistence 
the  altered  Gaiion&  which  be  asks  to  have  set  aside  by  the  Court.  He 
DDt  dispute  that  the  General  Synod  was  competent  by  the  laws  of  the 
lorch  to  alter  and  enact  Canons.  Indeed,  he  refers  to  Canon  33  of  1838, 
\\ch  enacts  that  a  General  Synod  '*  has  the  undoubted  power  to  alter, 
i^ndt  aud  abrogate  the  Canons  in  force,  and  to  make  new  Canons,'*  which 
being  ill  conformity  with  the  recognised  constitution  and  acknowledged 
pnKrtioe  ^^  of  the  Church,  shall  bind  all  its  members.  The  Canons  therefore 
rUeb  the  Court  is  asked  to  treat  as  being  in  themselves,  by  their  mere  en- 
Hutpent^  a  civil  wrong  done  to  the  pursuer,  and  on  that  ground  to  set  aside, 
tre  intern ttl  regulations,  enacted  by  the  proper  authority,  in  regard  solely  to 
^  tcd^siastical  and  spirittml  iiffairs  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Lord 
Urdin«ry  does  not  know  of  any  similar  demand  having  hitherto  been  made  for 
tk  intervention  of  a  Court  cf  kw  in  matters  touching  the  faith  and  discipline 
^U  religions  denomination.  There  is  not  here  any  violation  of  statutory 
A^^m  und  rtght»|  as  in  the  Auchterarder  case.  Neither  is  there  the  alleged 
peiTfriiDii  of  property  from  ita  destined  use  as  in  Craigdallie  v,  Aikman  1 
l^w  I,  and  2  Dligh  529 ;  Smith  v*  Galbraith,  6  June,  1839 ;  J.  C.  and  Attorney 
bt^ral  V.  Pea  ran  n^  7  Simon  290 ;  and  the  case  of  Lady  Henley' s'charity  ib. 
W«  Nor  is  there  the  allegation  of  direct  patnmonial  injury  done  by  an 
iticttl  body  acting  ilia  gaily,  as  in  the  case  of  McMillan  v.  the  Free 
23  D.i  1314 ;  or  of  injury  by  libellous  matter  contained  in  an  Ecclesi- 
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astical  sentence,  as  in  Dunbar  v.  Skinner,  11  D.  945*  In  all  these  cases  it 
was  not  only  alleged  that  the  Ecclesiastical  body,  or  its  office-bearers,  had 
violated  the  law  or  constitution  of  the  Church,  but  a  direct  and  subslaotivo 
patrimonial  injury  was  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  party  seeking 
redress. 

It  appears  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  that  the  present  action  proceeds  on  a 
fallacious  view  of  principles  which  have  been  recognised  in  these  cases,  and 
of  dicta  which  had  reference  only  to  the  question  then  under  consideration) 
when  in  defence  against  an  action  on  account  of  something  done  by  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  it  was  pleaded  that  the  matter  being  ecclesiastical  was 
solely  for  the  determination  of  that  body  itself,  it  was  effectually  replied  that 
that  was  an  assertion  of  exclusive  power,  a  jurisdiction  which  could  only 
rest  upon  contract,  and  that  the  contract  was  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  discussion  which  thus  arose, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Church  came  to  be  referred  to  as  "  the 
contract,"  upon  which  the  question  turned,  and  most  correctly.  For,  by 
reference  to  them,  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  or  of  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding complained  of,  was  to  be  determined.  The  fallacy  of  the  present 
action  appears  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  be,  that  the  pursuer  treats  the  Canons 
of  his  church  as  if  they  were  primarily,  and,  by  their  main  intention,  a  con* 
tract  between  the  members  of  the  Church.  Taking  this  view,  he  complains 
that  the  terms  of  his  contract  have  been  changed,  without  his  authority  and 
to  his  injury.  Analogies  are  brought  forward,  drawn  from  other  associations 
formed  for  entirely  different  purposes,  and  having  nothing  equivalent  either 
to  the  authority  which  is  vested  in  Synods  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  or 
to  the  regulations  for  the  doctrine  and  internal  Government  of  a  Church* 
And  the  Court  is<asked  to  deal  with  the  Canons  of  a  Church,  as  they  are  from 
time  to  time  ^enacted  by  the  proper  authority,  as  if  they  were  nothing  else 
than  attempted  modifications  of  the  contract,  between  the  members  of  an 
association  for  ordinary  civil  purposes.  This  is,  as  the  Lord  Ordinary  thinks, 
altogether  a  fallacious  view,  and  quite  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  referred 
to.  The  Canons  of  a  church  are  not  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  constitutiug 
a  contract,  but  to  establish  and  regulate  its  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  con- 
tract, in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  important  in  these  discussions, 
may  or  may  not  be  embodied  in  the  Canons.  They  are  only  to  be  looked  at 
as  giving  evidence,  more  or  less  complete,  in  regard  to  it.  For  that  purpose, 
the  Canons  of  the  pursuer's  church  of  1838,  are  as  available  now  as  ever  they 
were.  If  the  pursuer  can  show  that  he  has  suffered  patrimonial  injury  by  the 
violation  of  any  civil  right,  which  he  possessed  under  them,  the  enactment  of 
altered  Canons  in  1863  will  not  deprive  him  of  his  legal  remedy.  But  it  is 
new,  and  as  the  Lord  Ordinary  thinks,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  which 
have  been  recognised  in  this  class  of  cases,  that  the  Court  should  be  asked 
to  interfere  with  the  Canons  of  a  church,  and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting a  party  from  injury  done  to  him  under  their  authority,  but  merely  to 
relieve  him  from  what  he  considers  to  be  the  civil  wrong  done  to  him  by  their 
enactment  and  subsistence. 

The  pursuer  complains  that  the  new  Oanons  make  his  position  more 
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anfavourable  and  insecnre.  Objecting  to  them,  and  therefore  refasing  to 
sign,  and  on  some  poiutS)  to  obey  them,  he  is  liable,  he  says,  to  censure  and 
deposition,  and  also  to  lose  the  benefit  of  an  insurance  on  his  life  effected 
with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Friendly  Society.  None  of  these  evils  have  yet 
come  upon  him.  When  they  do,  or  if  they  are  threatened,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  properly  to  try  whether  he  is  protected  from  them  by  the  Constitu- 
'   i;.:t  ui  lUL'  CliurcL,  OF  QB  Lc  prcferB  to  call  it,  the  Contract  embodied  in  the 

Canofii  of  1833, 
I  By  the  declaratory  conclusions,  the  Court  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
£  Canon  a  of  1863,  by  declaring  Qrst,  that  it  was  ttUra  vires  oi  the  General 
Synod  to  enact  tbem,  and  secondly,  that  the  pursuer  is  entitled  to  perform 
lis  function  a  as  a  clergyman  in  conformity  with  the  Canons  of  1838.  This  is 
jnst  asking  the  Court  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  this  Church,  in  regard 
te  the  matters,  as  to  which  tho  pursuer  alleges  that  the  two  sets  of  Canons 
Mcr^the  (nore  iinporlfint  of  which  are  alleged  by  him  to  relate  directly  to 
^jOEidflna  of  doctrine.  Into  matters  of  this  kind.  Courts  of  Law  have  always 
IBfiwd  to  einiuire,  except  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  a  civil  right,  or 
frotecting  agfiiQfit  a  civil  wrongi  Even,  in  that  case,  the  Courts  have  never 
pT*D  the  remedy^  hy  altering  or  setting  aside  proceedings  taken  by  the 
leEiastical  authorities  within  their  proper  province;  and  least  of  all,  by 
liatiog  or  unmaking  regulationa  foe  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church, 
ie  ptjfsuer,  indeed,  does  notaek  the  Court  to  pronounce  as  to  the  theological 
undness  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  but  only  as  to  whether  they  are  not 
)w  brought  io  as  an  innovation.  But  civil  courts  do  not  undertake  to  pro- 
Sict  Churchea  pr  individual  Members  of  Churches,  from  the  influx  of  new 
itri&e.  They  only  interfere  to  prevent  the  uses  of  property  being  per- 
btei  through  its  boiug  retained  by  a  majority,  who  only  keep  the  name, 
'ItHfi  Ihey  h$,ve  abandoned  tbe  principles  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was 
KvuiB<h  The  propoB^il  to  g'we  sncli  a  remedy,  as  is  here  asked,  against  the 
Sanona  regarding  the  power  of  the  Bishops  to  establish  Missions,  and  the 
fiwr  of  Gerieral  Synods  to  make  and  alter  Canons,  may  appear  less  startling 
*cause  ttiey  are  not  strictly  malterg  of  theological  doctrine,  though  they  are 
St  the  leas  polemical  for  that  reaflon.  But  the  Court  will  as  little  interfere  to 
upoie  upon  a  dtuaeoting  body  immutability  of  Church  Government,  as 
BmutabiUty  of  doctrine ;  while  in  either  case  it  will  protect  property  from 
lying  diveitcd,  or  persoua  from  being  injured,  by  the  consequences  of 
tltangejiin  doctrine  or  constitution. 

Tito  last  of  the  deckir/itory  conclusions,  brings  out  very  strongly  what 
\%h  the  view  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  leading  fallacy  on  which  the  action 
14  fuutided.  The  purancr  doea  uot  allege  that  he  has  been  interfered  with,  in 
Us  exercise  of  his  functions.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  defenders  do  not  and 
"iiftnot  tnamtain  tliat  he  can  l^e  prevented  exercising  all  these  functions,  in 
*^y  TnnnijeT  he  prefers^  and  free  from  their  control,  if  heso  pi  jases.  Hehas  only 
t^ rtftounco  hi*  connexion  with  thorn.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  action  is, 
tbtit  «l»all  he  declared  that  he  is  entitled  to  celebrate  divine  worship,  and  all 
t^aotW  B«rvkes^  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments  and  all  other  rites  of 
tt*  tmd  Chwch  in  confofmity  with  the  Canons  of  1838.    That  is  to  say,  the 
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Court  is  asked,  not  to  vindicate  the  pursuer's  entire  freedom  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sacred  office,  which  is  admittedly  indelible,  but  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  question,  shall  be  dispensed  by 
one  of  its  ministers,  in  the  exercise  of  authority  derived  from  the  Church 
itself.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  what  appears  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to 
be  the  fundamental  objection  to  this  action. 

(Imtd.)  E.  F.  M. 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  RUSSIAN  CHURCHES. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  inter-communion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  extracted  from  the  American  Quarterly  Church  Review^ 
will,  we  are  assured,  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Two  providential  circumstances  seem  to  make  the  American  Church 
the  best  medium  of  communication  between  the  long-dissevered  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West.  It  possesses  in  its  Eucharistic  Office  those  features 
of  the  Eastern  rite  which  it  received  from  the  Scottish  Church  through  its 
first  Bishop,  the  apostolic  Seabury ;  and  whatever  proceeds  from  it  will  be 
received  with  respect  and  favour  in  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
relaitions  which  have  always  existed  between  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
American  Republic. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Rev.  John  Freeman  Young,  Secretary  of  the 
Russo-Greek  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  of  1862,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  go  abroad,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  to  extend  his  tour  into  Russia,  in  order  the  more  success- 
fully to  obtain  the  information  which  was  the  object  of  appointing  the 
Committee.  His  return  gives  us  a  far  more  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Russian  Church  than  has  been  previously 
within  our  reach.  His  experience  while  in  that  distant  country  also  gives 
us  proof,  as  abundant  as  it  is  delightful,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
chief  Prelates  and  leading  laymen  of  Russia,  and  of  their  readiness  to  re- 
spond to  any  overtures  for  inter- communion — should  such  be  made — ^pro- 
vided no  concession  be  expected  of  them  which  should  trench  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Truth  and  Order. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Russian  chaplains  resident  in 
London  and  Paris — ^both  of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
and  anxious  to  further  it  to  the  utmost  in  their  power — ^Mr.  Young  arrived 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  waited  upon  the  Vice-Procureur  General,  Prince 
Ourousoff ;  through  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Procureur  General.  These  gentlemen  are  the  Emperor's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Holy  Synod,  vnthout  whom  nothing  can  be  done — being 
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qoiyalent  to  what  is  called,  with  us,  the  *'  Lay  Element."  The  Pro- 
coreur-General  said  that,  being  laymen,  it  was  not  for  them  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  theological  aspects  of  the  question.  He,  therefore 
referred  Mr.  Young  to  the  aged  and  truly  venerable  Philaret,  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  as  being  pre-eminently  the  man  whose  utterances  on  such  a 
point  might  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  Russian  Church,  and 
whose  opinion  touching  this  matter,  when  communicated  to  the  Holy 
Synod  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Young,  would  in  all  probability  very 
greatly  influence  the  action  of  the  Synod.  He  alluded  to  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  in  this  country  to  the  Russian  fleet ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
manifestation  of  courtesies,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  he  said,  at  the 
close  of  a  very  cordial  interview,  that  these  tokens  of  kindness  and  good- 
vkHwere  not  only  cxpressiuna  of  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  and 
tk  AmeTican  clergy  towards  the  Russian,  but  no  less  truly  the  sentiment 
of  tie  EussiaD  people  and  the  Kussiaii  clergy  towards  the  American. 

At  Moscow,  Mr.  Yoimg  enjoyed  two  interviews  with  the  Metropolitan 
Piiikret,  of  some  three  hours  each,  the  Vicars  of  the  Metropolitan,  Bishop 
&bas,  and  Biahop  Leonide,  together  with  the  Rector  of  the  Spiritual 
Academy  of  if oscow,  and  two  interpreters,  being  present  on  both  occasions. 
[Bjjibop  Leouide,  by  the  way,  was  in  his  youth  a  classmate,  at  the  Naval 
School,  of  the  Admiral  Lessoffsky,  wholeftusbut  the  other  day;  and  heentered 
toost  heartily  and  thoroughly  into  the  movement.]  The  Metropolitan's  re- 
leptionwaamostcourteousand  cordial;  and  throughout  the  interviews  nothing 
Wis  md  on  either  aide  that  in  the  slightest  degree  ruffled  or  disturbed  the 
frlandljr  toae.  The  substance  of  the  conversation  was  chiefly  the  asking 
and  miawering  of  questions,  as  to  the  state  of  facts  touching  the  doctrine 
«d  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Anglican  Communion  on  the  one  side, 
^  of  the  Russian  Church  upon  the  other.  It  was  arranged  that  the  chief 
portions  of  our  Prayer  Book  should  he  translated  into  the  Russian  language 
lad  published,  so  as  to  giv^e  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  doctrine  and 
wotsMp  of  our  Church.  The  Metropolitan,  at  the  close  of  the  final  inter- 
"iiew,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  letters  which  Mr.  Young  had  brought 
from  the  American  Bishops,  asking  ilr.  Young,  in  return,  to  "  bear  the 
™  of  peace  from  him  to  the  whole  venerable  Bfierarchy  of  the  American 
Cliiirch,  assuring  them  of  his  warmest  sympathy  and  love,  and  of  his 
HT^mt  prayer  and  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  one  in  mind,  as  we  are 
*i^r  one  in  heart  in  Christ  Jesus,"  At  parting,  he  gave  Mr.  Young 
ai^  Episcopal  heaediction,  together  with  the  most  cordial  adieus.  During 
t^May  iu  Moscow,  Mr.  Young  found  that  the  movement  was  aheady  well 
among  the  leading  circles  of  the  laity,  and  the  warmest  desires  were 
for  a  successful  issue.  So  much  interest  was  shown,  indeed,  that 
'omig  found  it  simply  impossible  to  accept  all  the  invitations  that 
*«f  e  m  kindly  pressed  upon  him  from  every  side. 
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On  his  retum  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg,  be  had  an  interview 
with  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  Archbishop  of  Moghilleff,  a  member  of  the  Synod  being  also 
present.     His  reception  here  was  no  less  warm  and  cordial  than  by  the 
venerable  Philaret.     He  expressed  great  gratification  for  himself,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Rasssian  Church  at  the  movement  thus  begun,  and  assured 
Mr.  Toung  that  any  step  which  our  Church  might  see  fit  to  take,  would  be 
met  by  the  Russian  Church  in  the  Spirit  and  Love  of  Christ.   He  thought 
it  very  judicious  that  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  have  been  appointed 
in  the  first  instance,  as  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  better  know- 
ledge of  one  another,  before  more  formal  negotiations  should  be  begun. 
He  read  the  letters  from  the  American  Bishops  with  care  and  evident 
interest,  noting  the  expressions  they  contained,  and  testifying  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  tone  which  pervaded  them.     He  said  that  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  American  Bishops  in  these  letters  could  not  but  meet  with 
warm  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  ever  prays  for 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  is  ever  ready  to  negotiate  with  those  who 
desire  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  Apostolic  Truth  and  Order,  and  are  will- 
ing to  admit  the  Apostolic  dignity  of  the  Russian  Church.     He  stated 
that  he  would  lay  these  letters  of  the  American  Bishops  before  the  Holy 
Synod  on  the  following  day,  and  invited  Mr.  Young  to  visit  the  Synod  at 
the  same  time ;  remarking,  also,  that  replies  to  these  letters  would  be  sent 
to  the  American  Bishops.     At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  Metropolitan 
expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  the  movement  begun  by  the  American 
Church,  might  prove  to  be  the  work  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself,  and 
that,  through  His  Grace,  it  might  result  in  the  great  consummation  so 
much  desired  by  both  Churches.     In  parting,  he  also  gave  to  his  visitor 
the  Episcopal  benediction. 

The  next  day,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  given,  Mr.  Young 
visited  the  Holy  Synod,  and  was  introduced  by  Prince  Ourouaoff  to  the 
several  members  of  it,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  most  courteously  and  cordially 
received.  At  the  request  of  the  Procureur  General,  be  left  the  letters  of  the 
American  Bishop  to  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Holy  Synod ; 
and  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Holy  Synod,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing Note  to  accompany  the  letters,  giving  an  epitome  of  the  origin  and  aim 
'  of  the  movement.  As  an  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
Mr.  Young  kept  himself  within  the  line  of  his  instructions,  during  this 
interesting  and  most  important  tour,  we  give  this  Note  in  full : — 

To  his  Eminence  Isidore, 

Metropolitan  of  St,  Petersburg  : — 
Mt  Lobd  Metropolitan  : — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you, 
Lordship  the  accompanying  letters  of  commendation  and  fraternal  saluta- 
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tion  in  tlie  Lord,  from  several  Bisbops  of  the  Episcopal  Ghureh  in  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  which  is,  as  yoiir  Lordship  is  well  aware,  an 
o&hoot  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  England. 

His  Excellencv  the  Procureur-GenerHl  of  the  Holy  Synod  suggested 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  these  letters  before  him,  that  as  they  are 
the  first  which  have  been  written  to  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Oriental  Church 
by  the  Canonical  Bishops  of  any  Independent  National  Church  since  the 
Great  Schism  with  reference  to  reunion,  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
Synod  if,  on  my  return  to  America,  I  would  leave  them  to  be  deposited  in 
its  archives.  With  this  kind  suggestion  it  gives  me  great  pleas nre  now 
to  comply,  begging  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  many  others  of  oar 
fiishops  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  these  greetings,  had 
they  known  in  due  time  of  the  opportunity  for  this,  which  my  contem- 
plated visit  would  afford* 

The  letters  accompanying  are  from  the  following  seven  of  our  forty 
American  Bishops : — 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCoskry, 

Bishop  of  Michigan. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Rev.  Dr.  DeLancey, 

Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Alonso  Potter, 

Bislwp  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bubgess. 

Bishop  of  Maine, 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Williams, 

Assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut^ 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Potter, 

Bishop  of  I^ew  York 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens, 

Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
Standing  alone  amidst  the  numerous  Protestant  Communions  by 
^hich  she  is  surrounded,  because  of  her  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
Apostolical  Succession  of  her  Priesthood,  her  Catholic  Liturgy,  Creeds, 
Traditions,  and  Ceremonies,  the  great  Anglican  Communion,  of  which  the 
American  Church  is  a  considerable  part,  ever  since  her  release  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Papacy,  has  regarded  with  interest  and  lively  sympathy 
tbe  venerable  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East. 

This  sentiment  was  strengthened  by  the  publication  in  our  language, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  of  Platon's  Catechism,  Dr.  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  other  similnr  works.  But  it  hws  received 
a  greater  impulse  more  recently  by  the  publication  of  the  Primer  and 
Catechisms  of  the  Russian  Church,  Mouravieff's  History  of  the  same,  and 
other  standard  Russian  works,  together  with  the  well-known  and  valuable 
labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale. 

Yet  the  occasion  for  calling?  forth  the  expression  of  these  sentiments, 
l^y  any  action  on  our  part  was  wanting,  till  the  settlement  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Russians  in  Sau  Francisco,  and  the  desire  of  several  of  them  for 
the  ministrations  of  our  priesthood  (in  the  absence  of  their  own)  with  the 
prospective  increase  of  this  intercourse  oa  the  Pacific,  admonished  us  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  two  Churches  should  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion and  definition  of  their  mutual  ecclesiastical  relations. 
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Remembering  our  Redeemer's  earnest  prayer,  ''  that  they  all  may  he 
one,"  and  knowing  the  charitable  spirit  which  has  ever  characterised  the 
Orthodox  Charch  of  the  East,  the  American  Church  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  the  first  step  in  this  momentous  matter :  and  from  the  many  impor- 
tant points  of  agreement  and  few  of  difference  between  us,  the  hope  is 
entertained  on  our  part,  that  without  the  surrender  of  fundamental 
principles  on  either  side,  and  on  a  strictly  Catholic  and  (Ecumenical  basis, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  on  our  mutual  efforts, 
a  harmonious  understanding  may  in  due  time  be  attained. 

The  end  contemplated  by  the  movement  of  the  American  Church 
referred  to  in  these  letters,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  to  be  : — ^The 
attainment  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
than  we  are  as  yet  in  possession  of,  making  known  to  her  Hierarchy  at  the 
same  time,  as  opportunities  may  serve,  our  well-established  claims  to  recog- 
nition as  an  integral  portion  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church  ;  having  ultimately  in  view  f should  it  appear  feasible  and  desirable 
when  we  come  to  know  each  other  better)  such  mutual  recognition  of 
Orders  and  Sacraments,  as  will  allow  members  of  the  Anglo-American 
Communion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offices  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with 
the  consent  of  its  Bishops  and  clergy,  without  renouncing  the  Communion 
of  their  own  Church  ;  and  as  will  permit  members  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
with  like  consent,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Anglo-American  Church,  without  forfeiting  thereby  the 
privilege  of  Church  membership  in  their  own  Communion. 

With  assurances  of  the  unceasing  prayers  of  the  Faithful  of  the 
American  Church  for  the  realization  of  so  blessed  a  consummation. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant  in  Christ, 

John  Freeman  Youno, 
Secretary  of  the  Russo-Greek  Committee 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Petersburg,  April  21,  1864. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  Mr  Young  met  with  a  vast  deal  to 
gratify  and  exhilarate  the  friends  of  the  movement  towards  inter-com- 
munion, which  cannot  be  laid  before  the  public,  without  a  violation  of  the 
propriety  that  clothes  private  conversations  with  a  reserve  that  is  under- 
stood by  all  gentlemen ;  while  other  facts  will  be  more  appropriately 
reserved  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  next  General  Convention. 
'  We  would  mention  only  two  incidents,  each  having  its  own  bearing.  The 
one  is,  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  towards  the  chaplains 
on  board  of  the  Russian  fleet  that  has  been  for  a  year  past  in  our  waters, 
in  inviting  them  to  officiate  in  this  Diocese  during  their  stay,  and  in 
tendering  to  them  his  good  offices  for  procuring  the  use  of  any  one  of  our 
city  churches,  for  pubUc  service  with  their  own  people  if  they  should 
desire  it,  has  been  widely  made  known  in  the  Russian  papers  in  terms  of 
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sincere  gratification.  The  other  is;  that  Mr.  Toung  learned,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  immediately  after  our  last  General  Convention,  Archbishop 
Hughes  wrote  to  a  Papal  journal,  published  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  movement  towards  inter-communion,  then 
and  there  begun ;  an  accoimt  which  is  thus  closed: — **  So  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  going  to  place  itself  in  a  worse  pontion  than  ever,  by  seek- 
ing aflUiation  and  inter-communion  with  the  schismatical  Greeks  !" 

It  ought  to  be  widely  known  among  us,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  present  Czar  Alexander,  after  coming  to  the  throne,  was  to  order  a 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Synod,  for  publication  and  unrestricted  distribution 
tbroughout  all  Eussia.  For  this  purpose  it  is  issued  in  diflferent  forms,  and 
at  Tarious  prices,  all  got  up  very  neatly  and  yet  very  cheaply.  A  really 
nice  copy  of  the  whole  New  Testament  can  be  bought  for  twelve  cents,  and 
JDasiyle  of  type  and  paper  superior  to  anything  yet  turned  out  at  that 
price  by  any  British  or  American  Bible  Society.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
DOW  actually  bought  in  immense  quantities,  both  by  peasants  and  nobles. 
The  Czar  has  also  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  clergy  throughout  his  empire,  and 
this  good  work  is  still  going  on.  In  connection  with  that  great  measure, 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs — which  has  filled  the  civilized  world  with 
admiration — ^there  has  been  a  general  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  old 
proprietors,  to  establish  schools  for  the  serfs,  and  to  instruct  and  elevate 
them  in  every  way,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  intelligent  performance  of 
their  new  duties  as  citizens.  In  Moscow,  which  is  the  chief  seat  and 
centre  of  the  old  nobility  of  Eussia,  many  of  the  leading  ladies  have  united 
ID  organising  a  general  depository  for  all  sorts  of  approved  educational 
Wks,  published  in  the  various  governments  of  the  empire.  They  have 
gone  further,  and  are  enlarging  the  native  stock  of  juvenile  literature,  not 
only  by  translating  from  foreign  languages,  but  even  by  writing  new  works, 
where  suitable  ones  cannot  otherwise  be  found. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  happy  movement  towards  inter-com- 
munion, from  its  beginning  in  the  General  Convention  of  1862  down  to 
the  present  moment,  its  friends  have,  certainly,  every  reason  to  "  thank  God 
and  take  courage.*'  It  seems,  thus  far,  at  any  rate,  to  receive  the  blessing 
^f  Him  Who  alone  ''  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  House.*' 
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MR  BUCKLE'S  ATTACK  UPON  SCOTLAND. 

[concluded.] 

Lf  accordance  with  the  promise  made  in  our  March  nmnber,  we  proceed 
to  consider — 

1.  The  assanlt  made  hy  Mr.  Backle  on  the  Presbyterian  views 
respecting  the  natare  of  the  Almightj. 

2.  The  question  of  Toleration,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Scotland. 

3.  The  needlessness  of  supposing  opposition  between  the  use  of 
material  and  spiritual  aids  against  suffering. 

T.  That  there  exist  most  grave  objections  to  the  representation  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  set  forth  in  the  Westminister  Confession,  is  un- 
deniable. How  strongly  this  is  felt  by  Presbyterian  ministers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  preaches,  in 
this  respect,  the  doctrine  to  which  he  has  subscribed.  The  great 
majority  of  Scotchmen  would  probably  feel  with  us,  that  such  teaching 
was  only  too  obnoxious  to  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  "  it  made  God 
a  jealous  tyrant."  Had  Mr.  Buckle  confined  his  strictures  to  the  dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic  features  of  Presbyterian  theology  in  Scotland,  it 
would  not  have  concerned  us  to  interfere.  Our  own  Communion  in 
this  realm  is  a  living  and  standing  protest  against  these  very  serious 
and  injurious  errors. 

But  Mr.  Buckle's  onslaught  is  not  made  on  those  points  wherein 
the  Calvinistic  teaching  concerning  the  Almighty  is  at  variance  with 
the  Catholic  creeds  of  Christendom.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  selected 
for  his  animadversion  precisely  those  features  wherein  the  teachers 
whom  he  denounces  are  most  correct,  most  unimpeachable,  most 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  all  the  best  instructors  of  all  time.  The 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  view  of  Theism  reprehended  by  him 
is  peculiar  to  Scottish  divinity,  arises  from  this  author's  utter  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  scientific  theology.  Li  physical 
science,  Mr.  Buckle  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  some  jwjquaintaijce  with  the  general,  before  proceeding  to  the 
particular.  He  would  justly  have  scorned  the  pretensions  of  the  man 
who  should  have  essayed  to  indite  a  description  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  strata  in  Auvergne,  or  in  the  Hebrides,  without  having  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  of 
geology ;  for  how  ban  the  exception  be  recognised,  unless  there  be 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  rule  P 

The  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Buckle  and  Christian  divines 
in  reality  amounts  to  this  :  Is  the  Creator  of  the  universe  an  absolute 
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Sovereign,  nnfettered  by  any  laws  save  those  which  He  himself  has 
made,  or  which  spring  necessarily  from  His  own  attributes ;  or  is 
He  a  mere  constitutional  Monarch,  hedged  in  by  restraints  which  He 
did  not  originate,  and  nnable  to  interfere  with  the  creatures  of  His 
lands? 

Positivism  in  general  (and  only  too  large  a  portion  of  contem- 
porary writing  that  is  not  avowedly  positivist)  implies  or  insinuates 
that  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  is  the  true  one.  Strauss,  in  his 
funoos  Leben  Jesu,  assumes  that  the  view  so  much  in  vogue  among 
modem  men  of  science,  conveys  the  true  idea  of  the  Most  High. 
Bat  then  he  most  frankly  admits  that  this  Being,  whom  the  race  of 
savants  recognise,  is  not  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  us  add 
tbt  He  is  not  the  Grod  whom  real  Theists,  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
adore.  I^ot  only  Hebrews  of  old,  not  only  Christians  of  every  com- 
mimion,  repudiate  this  miserable  fiction,  but  even  Mahomet,  with 
all  his  faults  and  delusions,  never  sank  so  low  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Creator.  The  God  of  the  Koran  is,  at  any  rate,  a  real  Maker  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  with  whose  will  nothing,  in  earth  or  in 
heaven,  can  presume  to  interfere. 

The  description  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  given  by  Strauss 
is  just  and  forcible.  As,  however,  we  do  not  happen  to  have  his  work 
at  hand,  we  will  quote  another  of  very  similar  character.  Our  object 
is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  to  which  Mr.  Buckle  objected,  as  peculiar 
to  Scotch  Presbyterians,  is  by  no  means  a  special  feature  of  that  creed. 
Accordingly,  out  of  many  statements  that  might  be  quoted,  we  choose 
one  from  a  writer  of  a  communion  furthest  removed  from  Calvinism. 
"  By  the  term  God,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  mean  a  Being  who  has  the 
snpreme  good,  or  rather,  is  the  Supreme  Good,  or  has  all  the  attributes 
of  good  in  infinite  greatness  ;  all  wisdom,  all  truth,  all  justice,  all  love, 
all  holiness,  all  beautifrilness ;  who  is  omnipotent,  onmiscient,  omni- 
present, ineflTably  one,  absolutely  perfect ;  and  such,  that  what  we  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  even  imagine  of  Him,  is  fe.r  more  wonderful 
than  what  we  do  and  can.  I  mean  one  who  is  Sovereign  over  His  own 
will  and  actions,  though  always  according  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  Himself.  His  are  all  beings  visible  and  invisible, 
^0  noblest  and  the  vilest  of  them.  His  are  the  substance,  and  the 
operation,  and  the  results  of  that  system  of  physical  nature  into 
which  we  are  bom.  The  laws  of  the  universe,  the  principles  of  truth, 
the  relation  of  one.  thing  to  another,  their  qualities  and  virtues,  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  whole — all  that  exists,  is  from  Him  ;  and  if 
evil  is  not  from  Him,  as  assuredly  it  is  not,  this  is  blecause  evil  has  no 
substance  of  its  own,  but  is  only  the  defect,  excess,  perversion,  or 
comiption  of  that  which  has.     The  primary  atoms  of  matter,  their 
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properties,  their  mntaal  action,  tlieir  disposition  and  collocation, 
electricity,  magnetism,  gravitation,  light,  and  whatever  snbtie  prin- 
ciples or  operations  the  wit  of  man  is  detecting,  or  tih»X\  detect, 
are  the  works  of  His  hands/'  This  is  the  language  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  divine,  but  it  is  not  on  snch  points  that  either  we,  or 
onr  Presbyterian  fellow-Christians,  are  in  anywise  at  variance  with 
iJr.  Newman.* 

2.  We  proceed  to  the  second  point — ^that  of  Toleration.  Now, 
Toleration  is  one  of  those  topics  which  lectnrers  at  public  meetings, 
and  speakers  on  the  hnstings,  are  frequently  inclined  to  dismiss  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  as  being  among  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  questions. 
A  very  little  thought  will  suffice  to  convince  any  candid  and  religions 
mind  that  few  problems  are  more  profound  and  more  difficult.  We 
may  assume  that  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  admit  that  earnest- 
ness in  religion  is  in  itself  an  excellent  thing.  Now,  earnestness 
implies,  of  course,  a  readiness  to  hold  our  own,  and  to  defend  it 
against  aggression.  And  here  emerges  the  problem — ^how  are  we  to 
discover  the  line  at  which  defence  of  what  we  hold  dear,  becomes 
unjust  aggression  upon  somebody  else  ?  The  Times  declared,  within 
the  last  few  months,  that  public  opinion  in  London  would  probably  be 
unwilling  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  Mahometan  mosque.  We  own 
to  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  this  state  of  sentiment,  but  we 
observe  that  Dr.  Guthrie  has  announced  that  he  would  be  in  favonr 
of  giving  sites  to  all  (including  nommatmi  the  Moslem)  who  wor- 
shipped God  in  sincerity.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  even  this  principle 
only  amplifies  the  circle  without  annihilating  it.  Dr.  Guthrie  intimates 
that  he  would  refuse  a  site  to  polytheistic  idolaters.  He  feels  (and  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him  thus  far)  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are 
compelled  to  be  intolerant. 

This  principle,  however  startling  it  may  sound,  has  been  admitted 
by  many  who  have  thought  deeply  on  the  problem  at  issue.  We  may 
mention  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Arthur  Hallam,  and .  perhaps  Charles  James 
Fox.  "  Standing,"  says  Coleridge,  "  includes  withstanding."  And 
again,  "  I  fully  coincide  with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi,  that  the  only  true 
spirit  of  tolerance  c(Hisists  in  our  conscientious  toleration  of  each  other's 
intolerance.  .  .  .  But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  my  own,  I  dare 
avow  with  the  German  philosopher  that,  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not 
motives,  principles,  and  not  men,  are  concerned,  I  neitlier  am  tolerant^ 
nor  wish  to  he  regarded  as  fiwcA."t     From  the  context  it  is,  however, 

*  The  entire  passage,  a  long  and  yer>  striking  one,  occurs  in  his  ''  Pisoonnes 
on  University  Education."  (Discourse  III.,  p.  91,  et  aeq.    First  Edition.) 

t  The  Friend,  YoL  I.    Oompare  Arthur  Hallam's  Bemains,  Essajs  on  Bosettl 
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clear  iliat  Coleridge  only  meant  to  extend  his  intolerance  towards  all 
that  was  base,  cruel,  and  nnjust ;  including  superstitions  that  might 
be  fairly  so  stigmatised,  as  for  example  Hindoism,  with  its  car  of  Jug- 
gernaut rolling  oyer  prostrate  devotees.  The  Beformers,  no  less  than 
their  opponents,  were  all  on  the  side  of  intolerance,  as  has  been  justly 
pointed  out  by  the  Scottish  historian,  Dr.  Eobertson.  It  may  indeed 
be  questioned  whether  the  idea  of  toleration  was  anywhere  admitted 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  close  of  the  seventieenth  century.  But  in 
SQch  a  matter  there  are  many  gradations  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  inqui- 
sitorial spirit  was  especially  strong  in  Scotland.  With  Mr.  Buckle's 
critic  in  the  North  British  Review  we  may  admit  that  "  it  is  impossible 
to  defend  the  meddlesome  intolerance  "  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in 
^  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

And  yet  while  granting  this,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should 
admit  more  than  a  portion  of  Mr.  Buckle's  case.  We  differ  from  him 
Dtterly  in  points  of  detail ;  we  differ  from  him  still  more  utterly  in  re- 
spect of  remedies.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Buckle  pours  out  the  entire 
strength  of  his  invective  upon  the  kirk,  because  on  one  occasion  it 
bade  a  widow  to  separate  herself  jBrom  her  own  son ;  we  may  forbear 
to  jndge  the  particular  case,  because  our  information  is  scanty  and  de- 
fectiye,  but  we  cannot  venture  to  assume  that  the  kirk  was  of  neces- 
sifcy  in  the  wrong  without  erasing  from  our  Bibles  the  text,  "  He  that 
loveth  &ther  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Still  less  can  we  gaze  with  complacency  on  Mr.  Buckle's  sole 
remedy  for  intolerance,  namely,  indifference.  The  North  British  Beview 
bas  with  perfect  justice  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  remedy 
enjoyed  a  full,  only  too  full,  a  trial  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  failed  most  lamentably.  Small  as  is  our  sympathy 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  Covenanters,  we  would  rather  see  their 
spirit  dominant  in  Scotiand  than  the  tone  which  breathes  through  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  "  Jupiter  "  Carlyle. 

But  the  great  problem  still  remains.  Is  it  jpossshle  so  to  train  a 
nation  th<it  its  men  cmd  women  shall  he  ea/mestly  religious,  and  yet  at  the 
same  Ume  tolerant  ?  We  wiU  not,  for  our  part,  despair  of  such  a  con- 
summation. But  it  must,  we  think,  be  frankly  owned  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  such  a  spectacle  has  nowhere  been  witnessed.  The 
Spaniards  have  been,  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  eamestiy  re- 
ligious according  to  their  light,  but  they  have  also  been  deeply  and 
ardently  intolerant.  The  modem  Jews  seem  tolerant  enough  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  but  alas  !  it  is  apparently  at  the  price  of  a  sur- 
render of  all  deep  convictions.  And  yet  if  individuals  can  be  taught 
to  combine — and  we  must  all  have  met  living  proofs  of  such  combina- 
tion—zeal for  their  own  communion  with  charity  towards  others,  it  is 
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not  impossible  but  that  in  time  to  come  such  a  temper  may  be  more 
extensively  diffased.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
lovers  of  truth  and  of  real  progress  to  look  steadily  in  the  face  all  accu- 
sations of  intolerance,  even  though  they  may  not  always  admire  or  ap- 
prove the  apparent  animtis  of  the  c?nsor  The  limes  may  too  often 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  world  only  ;  the  brilliant  wit 
of  the  Scotsman  may  not  unfrequently  be  tinged  with  irreverence ;  but 
this  does  not  of  necessity  prove  that  their  charges  against  religions 
people  are  always  groundless,  or  incapable  of  conducing  to  our  benefit. 
In  like  manner  a  critic  who  would  fearlessly  consider  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Buckle's  portraiture  of  the  Scotland  of  our  day  is  justified  by  facta 
would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  his  countrymen. 

3.  The  concluding  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
Civilization  "  must  be  pronounced  to  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  shallowness  and  absurdity.  Mr.  Buckle  assumes  that,  because  it  is 
our  duty  to  employ  all  the  lawful  means  in  our  power  to  attain  an  end, 
prayer  must  needs  be  superfluous  and  vain.  But  there  is  no  real  op- 
position between  the  two  modes  of  procedure.  When  Abraham's 
servant,  under  a  dispensation  peculiarly  marked  by  divine  guidance  in 
details,  prayed  that  he  might  choose  aright  the  ftiture  spouse  of  his 
master's  son,  he  did  not  therefore  neglect  to  take  with  him  the  ten 
camels  and  the  jewels  which  should  testify  to  the  reality  of  his  posi- 
tion. A  positivist  would  have  gone  forth  with  that  retinue  and  ne- 
glected prayer ;  a  fanatic  would  have  prayed,  but  would  have  omitted 
to  take  wise  and  fitting  means  to  attain  his  end.  A  truer  insight 
found  its  safety  in  neglecting  neither  aid,  in  combining  both.  And 
then,  as  ever  before  and  ever  since,  was  wisdom  justified  of  her 
children. 

Because  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  time  (Lord  Palmerston) 
reftised  to  listen  to  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  and  recommended  good 
drainage  rather  than  a  fast,  as  a  specific  against  cholera,  Mr.  Buckle 
really  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  days  of  national  fasts 
were  gone  by.  The  truth  is  that,  so  long  as  visitations  are  chiefly 
local,  an  entire  nation  never  can  be  so  alarmed  as  to  wish  to  have  re. 
course  to  such  solemn  means  of  defence,  and  of  averting  the  Divine 
judgments.  But  once  let  a  scourge  be  general  as  that  of  war  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  United  States,  and  all  Christian  nations  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  found  only  too  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
such  supplications  as  God  blessed  in  Nineveh  of  old,  and  will  still  bless 
wherever  they  are  ofiered  to  Him  in  the  same  spirit  of  devout  abase- 
ment. 
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"THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

We  commend  to    our  readers'   attention  most  heartily  the  above 

The  question  of  pew-rents  affects  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
Charch,  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  demoralizing  an  effect 
apon  ns  as  on  the  Church  in  England.  It  was  the  invention  of  a 
corrupt  age  to  catch  the  offerings  of  the  people  by  stealth.  It  was 
significant  of  weakness,  want  of  confidence,  and  deadness.  Bazaars 
may  be  put  under  the  same  category.  If  the  gospel  is  to  be  a  "  free  " 
religion,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  should  not  pay  for  it.  The  offertory 
is  the  recognised  medium  whereby  offerings  should  be  made.  The 
notion  of  churches  being  made  a  matter  of  barter  and  commercial 
speculation,  is  practically  making  merchandise  of  the  Church  of  God. 
It  is  melancholy  to  watch  the  demoralising  influence  it  exercises  upon 
Edinburgh — ^how  all  religion  there  ends  in  a  financial  question.  The 
struggle  to  make  the  thing  "  pay,"  and  make  a  church  "  draw,"  has 
been  the  true  root  of  that  Church  of  England-in- Scotland  doctrine 
which  has  so  paralyzed  our  finance,  and  made  us  the  subject  of 
opprobrium  throughout  Christendom.  Until  the  churches  are  eman- 
cipated from  the  tyranny  of  the  pew  rents,  the  Church  will  not  have 
free  action,  or  fair  chance  of  development.  The  dependence  of  the 
clergyman  upon  the  caprices  of  the  congregation  degrades  both  him 
and  his  flock.  Hence  the  necessity  of  endowment  such  as  advocated 
in  the  new  scheme  of  the  Church  Society ;  hence  the  urgency  of  the 
full  development  of  the  offertory  principle.  What  a  saving  of  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  committees  and  secretaries  !  A  free  Church 
and  a  free  Grospel  for  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
pTiEciples  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Wo  trust  this  question  will  be  no  longer 
iQjide  a  party  queBtion.  Dean  Closej  we  rejoice  to  find,  bears  strong 
teetiinonj,  and  we  trust  the  Evangelical  party  will  join  a  movement 
^bich  all  their  old  and  best  leaders  warmly  approve.  In  the  language 
&i'  the  Church  of  the  Feophf  we  say  ; — 

*'  Bat  perLaps  the  cardinal  charge  is,  that  the  freedom  of  worship 
movement  is  *^  ffigh  Church,'*  It  is  in  vain  we  reiterate  that  we  have 
no  party  ends  to  serve  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  an  open  bench  tending 
to  Popery,  and  that  it  ia  absurd  even  to  apologise  for  the  offertory 
Btmnnended  by  reformers  who  snfiered  for  their  faith.  We  bear  the 
dbttrge  with  as  mach  patience  as  we  may  on  Monday,  but  it  re-appears 
OE  Tuesday.  We  wUJ  not  stop  to  urge  that  its  truth  even  should  not 
operEte  against  it  if  it  be  founded  on  Scripture  and  justice,  nor  to  plead 
the  precedent  of  Dr.  Miller's  name  associated  with  that  of  Dr.  Pusey 
in  the  case  of  another  evil  against  which  both  protested.  Our  hope  is 
that  as  the  number  of  adherents  to  whom  no  party  name  is  attach' 
able  daily  grows j  those  who  have  such  a  name  may  gradually,  by  those" 
Vol,  II.— ^'0,  XVI-  14 
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links,  accrue.  Arclibisliops  Thompson  and  Trench  are  in  high  esteem 
all  through  the  Church,  and  their  indorsements  of  the  principles  we 
sustain  need  no  quoting.  Archdeacon  Sandford  says  he  has  been  called 
Calvinist,  Methodist,  high,  low,  and  broad,  by  turns.  We  know  towna 
where  laymen  of  undoubted  moderate  or  evangelical  views  are  our 
warm  friends.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  opponents  more 
persistent  and — we  were  going  to  say  implacable — ^than  Dr.  Irons  and 
Mr.  Archer  Gumey,  while  All  Saints  tried,  to  jilt  us,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  pronounces  for  a  parochial  war  once  a  year.  If^  therefore,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  one  school,  the  others 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  We  say  the  others,  because  our 
**  broad  "  friends  have  been  as  faulty  herein  as  those  of  whom  and  to 
whom  we  now  speak.  Considering  how  much  the  word  "  freedom" 
is  on  their  lips  and  pens,  and  how  much  they  teach  "  brotherhood," 
they  have  done,  we  must  in  all  faithfulness  say,  wondrous  little  for 
freedom  of  worship. 

"  But  our  appeal  is  now  to  the  more  orthodox  of  our  brethren. 
The  evil  we  have  to  meet  brooks  no  delay,  and  no  recriminations.  We 
want  tQ  evangelize  the  godless  million.  We  want  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  ears  to  hear  the  joyM  sound.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing.  How 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  unless 
the  preacher's  voice  is  to  them  ?  The  Church  is  in  danger  while  any 
part  of  her  mission  is  an  unreality,  more  than  from  Liberation  Societies 
and  Dr.  Dalwyn.  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 
We  are  more  anxious  for  the  work  to  be  done,  than  for  the  Jiow.  We 
Tyant,  first,  a  hearing.  In  all  fairness  this  should  not  be  refrised  to  any. 
We  are  convinced  that  only  a  candid  ear  and  a  Christian  heart  are 
needed  to  ensure  a  verdict  at  the  hands  of  very  many  who  are  still 
silent.  And  especially  we  appeal  to  those  who  are  convinced,  but  are 
restrained  by  party  traditions,  or  local  prejudices.  The  silence  of 
Cfuch  is  surely  something  more  than  a  mistake.  We  meet  with  many 
who  say,  "  No  doubt  you  are  right,  but — "  Brother,  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  "  but."  It  is  surely  not  a  right  hand.  If  you 
cannot  act  with  us,  act  for  yourselves.  We  believe  we  have  appliances 
which  you,  alone,  could  not  have.  Union  is  strength,  and  our  most 
reckless  "  agitators  "  are  surely  not  worse  in  your  eyes  than  are  the 
Essayists.  Still,  if  you  hesitate  to  join  tmr  movement,  why  not  have  one 
of  your  own  P  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dean  Close  are  good  names  to 
begin  with.  You  have  the  ear  of  a  large  "religious  world."  You 
can  command  speakers,  and  platforms,  and  pulpits,  and  tracts.  If 
our  sermon  is  good,  never  mind  the  little  threepenny  pulpit  from 
which  it  is  preached.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  You  believe  in  the  preaching  of  it ;  you  are  accustomed  to 
preach  it.  Preach  it  to  all — to  all  finely — to  all  now,  in  God's  name ; 
and  when  we  see  your  churches  thronged  with  untaxed  and  unhindered 
worshippers,  we  will  not  ask  about  the  ritual  or  the  creed.  We  hare 
(dl  slept  too  much.     "  Arise,  let  us  be  going. '^ 
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No  more  hopeful  symptom  of  tlie  revival  of  the  Chnrch  presents  itself 
to  view  than  the  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the  Festivals  of  the 
Church  generally  throughout  Scotland.  The  iron  rule  of  Presbytery  is 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  enlightenment  of  the  age ;  and  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  beginning  to  realise  the  false  position  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  before  Christendom  in  setting  at  defiance  the 
Cbristian  calendar. 

We  have  no  desire  to  revive  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Eastern  or  Western  practice  is  the  right  one.     So  long  as  the  national 
independence  of  our   Church  is  recognised  and  maintained,  and  so 
long  as  the  regular  festivals  of  the  Church  are  observed,  and  so  long  as 
the  people  of  Scotland  return  to  the  ancient  Faith,  all  questions  of 
chronology  sink  into  comparitive  obscurity.     As  journalist  we  hail  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  Easter  1865.     At  no  period  since  the  dis-establish- 
ment  have  the  prospects  of  the  old  National  Church  been  brighter — at 
no  period  has  she  evidenced  more  signs  of  returning  life.     There  may 
be  breakers  ahead,  as  there  ever  will  be  in  the  Church's  voyage.     It 
may  then ;  there  is  still  much  coldness,  deadness,  and  apathy  amongst 
her  members  ;  but  still  she  is  advancing.     The  Euglish  creed  is  dying 
out — ^the  remnant  of  a  corrupt  and  time-serving  age.     The  struggle  of 
1865  will  be  the  most  momentous  we  have  yet  engaged  in  ;  but  the 
victory  is  under  the  providence  of  God  certainly  ours,  if  there  be  but 
faith.       It  is  because  there  was  no  faith  that  all  the  failures  of  the 
Church  have  occurred.     The  struggle  must  be  fought  out  man  to  man 
in  all   the  congregations  of  the  Church.     The  true  members  of  the 
Church  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sparing.     The  congregational 
committees  have  the  game  in  their  hands.     They  can  report  upon  all 
the  half-heathen  children  of  the  Church  who  repudiate  the  claims  of 
their  holy  mother  the  Church.     By  a  continuous  and  united  effort  the 
miserable  £150  per  annum  will  be  made.     Our  Bishops  shall  no  longer 
be  the  pauper  Bishops  of  the  Christian  world.   It  is  with  thoughts  such 
as  these  that  we  celebrate  Easter  1865.     As  each  Easter  follows  the 
other  in  its  rapid  succession,  we  trust  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  will 
be  enlarged,  many,  now  cold  and  hostile,  will  become  fruitful  branches 
of  the  Church — the  Church  in  Scotland  will  regain  her  ancient  position 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  ancient  creed  will  be  the  creed  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 
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CHURCH  NEWS. 

Wb  agam  most  respectfully  request  onr  readers  to  employ  every  means 
of  supplying  us  with  intelligence  of  missionary  undertakings  going 
on  in  the  Scottish  Church,  or  of  any  event  of  local  or  general  interest. 
We  are  anxious  the  Scottish  Guardian  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  vehicle  of  the  news  of  the  Church.  We  attach  more  importance 
to  an  accurate  account  of  the  events  in  the  Church  than  to  any  other 
part  of  our  duties  as  journalists.  When  this  magazine  was  first  started, 
it  was  sought  to  impart  to  it  a  purely  literary  character.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  day  proffered  their  services,  and  some  very 
able  articles  were  inserted.  The  Church  nearly  unanimously  rejected 
this  system  of  journalism.  They  said  they  could  have  magazines  for 
literature  elsewhere.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  suspend  our  Hterary 
department  for  a  time,  and  to  fell  back  upon  our  duties  as  mere 
journalists.  Having  undertaken  this  modest  though  useful  office,  we 
calculate  upon  the  general  support  of  the  Church  in  an  undertaking, 
the  successfal  carrying  on  of  which  is  essential  to  her  progress.  We 
belong  to  no  party,  and  are  the  organ  of  no  clique.  We  are  advocates 
of  liberty  of  thought  and  of  free  discussion ;  and  we  will  submit  to  no 
dictation  from  any  one  section  of  the  Church.  As  an  Aberdeenshire 
publication,  we  naturally  advocate  all  the  principles  of  the  national 
creed.  We  profess  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  degrade  us  to  becoming  a  feeble  model  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Scotland.  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  duly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Church 
in  England ;  but,  judging  from  the  English  temperament,  so  far  from 
their  desiring  us  to  be  an  humble  imitation  of  their  powerM  and 
wealthy  body,  they  will  respect  us  all  the  more  for  standing  up  for 
"  our  own."     We  stand,  in  fact,  upon  our  own  account. 

We  are  equally  anxious,  if  we  have  not  stronger  sympathies,  for 
maintaining  most  intimate  relations  with  the  Church  in  America,  as 
being  our  own  progeny ;  and  this  feeling  has  been  doubtless  the  more 
increased  by  her  persevering  efforts  to  renew  intercommunion  vnth  onr 
Mother  Church — the  Church  of  the  East.  The  negotiations  now  going 
on  with  the  Church  of  Russia  involve  questions  which  influence 
our  whole  position  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Church 
Catholic. 

Advocating  principles  such  as  these,  and  being  a  thoroughlj  in- 
dependent magazine,  we  calculate  upon  the  support  of  all  sections  of 
the  Church. 
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DIOCESE  OP  MORAY,  BOSS,  AND 
CAITHNESS. 

Confirmation. —  Before  leaving 
Inyemess  for  his  usual  visit  to 
England  at  this  season,  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  and  Boss,  Primus,  held 
a  confirmation  at  the  Mission 
Ckpel,  when  twenty  young  per- 
sons took  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  of  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice. The  Primus  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion,— I?ii;eme»s  Courier^  April  20. 

DIOCESE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Confirmation  at  Leith  by  the 
BightRev.  the  CoadjutobBishop  op 
EDiifBURQB. — On  Sunday  the  2nd 
of  April,  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  laid  hands  on  36  per- 
sons. They  were  mostly  the 
younger  members  of  the  congre- 
gation— a  few  were  soldiers  in  her 
Majesty's  army  and  their  wives 
and  children.  The  whole  cere- 
was  of  a  most  attractive, 
at  the  same  time  of  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  kind.  At 
3,  P.M.,  the  choir  (28  in  number), 
vested  in  surplices ;  the  Incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  J.  A.  White ;  the 
Curate,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Grant; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Rector  of 
Famborough,  Surrey,  and  the 
Bishop,  met  in  the  parsonage,  and 
went  in  procession  to  the  Church, 
entering  by  the  south  door.  The 
usual  afternoon's  service,  which  is 
choral  throughout,  was  gone 
through.  The  anthem,  "Behold 
how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is," 
hy  Clarke  Whitefield,  was  well 
rendered.  During  the  confirma- 
tion service  Hymns  142  and  211, 
from  Egmns  Ancient  and  Modern^ 
vere  sung.  The  church  was 
densely  crowded  by  an  attentive 
and  earnest  congregation. 


DIOCESE  OF  BBEGHIN. 

Muchalls. — On  Maundy  Thurs- 
day the  rite  of  confirmation  was 
administered  in  St.  Teman's 
Church  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney, 
acting  for  the  Bishop  of  Brechin. 
Morning  prayer  was  said  at  a 
quarter  before  11,  A.M.,  by  the  In- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby ; 
the  anthem  being  No.  165  of 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem," 
"  Take  up  the  Cross,  the  Savioui* 
said."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayers  Mr.  Proby  delivered  a 
'brief  address,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  rite  then  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  and  addressing  him- 
self first  to  the  congregation  gene- 
rally, among  whom  were  some 
persons  not  in  the  Church's  Ml 
fellowship,  and  then  to  the  candi- 
dates. Hymn  211,  "  Come  Holy 
Ghost,  Creator  blest,"  was  then 
sung;  after  which  followed  the 
confirmation,  in  which  14  candi- 
dates received  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  Bishop  then  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  candidates,  which 
was  heard  with  great  attention. 
All  the  female  candidates  wore 
caps,  according  the  seemly  custom 
grounded  on  Apostolic  precept, 
and  prevailing  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  following  Thursday 
(April  20)  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  Church  was  laid;  the  Church, 
consisting  at  present  merely  of  a 
nave,  and  the  altar  arrangements 
being  very  confined  and  inconveni- 
ent. The  Easter  decorations  were 
of  course  still  fresh ;  and  consisted 
of  a  few  branches  of  fir  and  box 
about  the  altar  and  organ,  wreaths 
of  the  same  round  the  font,  and 
the  metal  hoops  which  hang  from 
the  ceiling  and  support  the  lamps 
— two   bunches  of   flowers,   two 
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<50imnon  brass  candlesticks  with 
wax  candles,  nnlighted,  over  the 
altar,  and  two  scrolls,  bearing  the 
mottoes  respectively — "Christ  is 
risen"  and  "Alleluia,"  done  in 
ivy-leaves  sewn  on  to  white  paper. 
The  service  in  church  commenced 
at  a  little  before  eleven,  and  con- 
sisted of  Psalm  Ixxxv.,  said  respon- 
sively;  then  the  Litany,  offered 
by  the  Rev.  William  Humphrey, 
Missionary  clergyman  at  Cove, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hunter,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Lawrence's,  Lau- 
rencekirk ;  and  next  a  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
Scottish  rite.  The  introit  was 
No.  241  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  —  "0    Lord    of    Hosts,  - 

whose  glory  fills ."  The  Rev. 

W.  H.  B.  Proby,  incumbent  of  the 
church,  was  celebrant.  The  col- 
lects were  (1)  for  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude;  (2)  for  Easter  Day;  (3) 
"Prevent  us."  The  portion  of 
Scripture  (Zech.  iv.)  appointed 
for  the  epistle,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Stevenson,  Incumbent 
of  S.  Philip's,  Caterline  ;  the 
Gospel  (Matt.  vii.21— 25),  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Kicene  Creed,  as  also  the 
8anctu8  and  Glcn-ia  in  Uxcelsis, 
were  sung,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hunter 
kindly  officiating  as  organist.  An 
able  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Kevins,  minister  of  St. 
James',  Stonehaven,  from  1  Peter 
ii.  5. 

The  celebration  being  concluded, 
the  clergy  and  people  proceeded 
to  the  site  of  the  proposed  chancel, 
where  the  foundation-stone  was 
blessed  and  laid  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean.  The  form  used  was 
that  published  by  Masters.  Under 
the  stone  was  deposited  a  bottle 
containing  current  coins  of  the 
realm;  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  one  of  the 
Eucharistic  office;  a  number  of 
the   Stonehaven  Journal;  a  num- 


ber of  the  Church  Times ;  and  a 
piece  of  vellum  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  —  "  >J<  This 
foundation-stone  to  the  glory 
of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  St.  Teman,  is  laid, 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Robert  Kilgour  Thorn,  Dean 
of  this  Diocese  of  Brechin,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Church,  Drumlithie,  on  Thursday 
in  Easter-week,  April  20,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1865  ;  in  the  Episco- 
pate  of  the  Right  Rev.  Alex.  Pen- 
rose Forbes,  D.C.L.,  and  in  the 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Proby,  M.A."  Then  follow,  in 
Hebrew,  the  last  verse  of  Psalm 
xc,  and,  in  Greek,  these  texts, 
"  The  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth" 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  "Jesus  Christ 
the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
for  ever"  (Heb.  xiii.  8).  Two  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  office  (cxxvii 
and  Ixxxvii.)  were  chanted  from 
Helmore's  Manual  of  Plain  Son^, 
the  others  were  omitted,  as  also 
the  collect  "  Prevent  us,"  that 
having  been  said  at  the  celebration. 

Evening  Prayer  was    said  at 
6*15,  and  a  short  address  given  to  i 
the    children    belonging   to  the 
schools,  from  Is.  Ixvi.  13,  by  the  i 
Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby. 

The  architect  of  the  new  chancel  ; 
is  Alex,  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Aberdeen;  I 
the  builder,  Mr.  Caird  of  Muchalls. 

DIOCESE  OE  ST.  ANDBEWS,  DUNKELP, 
AND  DUNBLANE. 

FoRFAK — St.  John  the  EnifGE' 
■  LISTS. — This  Church  was  as  usjial 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  spring 
flowers  on  Easfcer  Day.  There 
was  daily  service  during  the 
whole  of  Lent ;  and  in  Holy  Week 
there  were  two  services  every  oaj 
with  a  lecture  in  the  evenings. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  Kirriemwr, 
assisted     the     Incumbent,    ^^ 
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pt^adidd  on  the  dyemng  of  Eastet 
Day.  Neai^ly  £700  of  the  £1450 
subscribed  (in  instalments)  for  the 
endowment  of  this  Chnrch,  have 
already  been  paid  ;  &nd  the  con- 
gregation have  determined  to 
raise  £2500  without,  if  possible, 
making  any  claim  on  the  Church 
b'.n:.Liii\\  Tliey  consider  it  soniu- 
wbat  absurd  first  to  eubscribe  to 
the  Church  Society's  purposes 
generally,  and  then  to  ask  back 
vkt  they  have  subscribed  wlien 
tJiey    ndsa    a    local    endowment 

TRiNirr  College,  Glbnalmdnd. 
—Two  Scholarships,  of  the  annual 
nlmof  £40  each,  will  be  offered 
for  Mmpetition  in  June  next,  opeu 
to  all    boys    of    good  charact'er, 
whether  already  in  the  CoUeg'e  or 
not^  who  had  passed  their  twelfth 
tod  not  reached  their  fourteenth 
birthday  on  the  1st  of  last  January. 
Ho  restriction  from  place  of  birth 
fir  position    of    parent ;  but    the 
Icbolarships  are  not  to    be  com- 
bmed   with    any    other    College 
Iciiolarship    or     remission.     The 
effect  of  each  Fcholarship  will  be 
to  reduce  the   College  charge,  in 
tkecase  of  bays  under  thirteen,  to 
£33  10s.,  and  in  the  case  of  hoys 
above  thirteen  to  £44.     Entrance 
jee  for  new  boys,   is  in  all   cases 
iliti,  £5,     The  scholarships  will 
he  tenable  as  long  as  the  scholar 
remains  in  the  school,  unless  for- 
feited for  idleness  or  other  mis- 
conduct.      The  examination    will 
Bitend  over  two  days,   of  which 
aotige  wUl  be  given   nearer  the 
time.     Candidates  not  previously 
^  the  school   will   be  lodged  in 
College  for  those  days  if  desired. 
The  roU  of  those  who  head  the  list 
™he  announced  at  Com  memo- 
fation  (My  12)  ;    and  the  names 
^*  those  who  conQo   nearest  to  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  re- 
Berved,  that   they  may  be    called 
Jip  on  the  occurrence  of  any  acci- 


dental yacancy  during  the  ensmng 
year.  The  examination  will  ex- 
tend over  the  ground  covered  in 
the  third  and  fourth  forms  of  the 
school,  more  particularly  over  the 
following  subjects:- -Elementary 
Religious  Knowledge  ;  EngHsh 
Dictation  ;  Arithmetic  ;  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar  ;  Translation 
from  some  easy  Greek  or  Latin 
Author ;  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse.  Notice  of  candidates 
must  be  given  to  the  Warden  be- 
fore June  15,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied, in  the  case  of  new  boys, 
by  certificate  of  baptism  and  cer- 
tificate of  previous  good  character 
end  conduct. 

TrINITT    COLLtQE,    GLENALM6K1D. 

—The  Council  6f  Trinity  College 
has  just  received  the  munificent 
gift  of  £1000,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  a  loan,  from  the  Bight 
Rev.  Dr.  Trower,  who  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Glasgow  and 
Gulloway  in  1848,  and  i?^as  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cl'own  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Gibraltar  in  186$. 
His  Lordship's  reasons  for  making 
this  addition  to  the  many  actd  of 
generosity  which  he  has  previously 
conferred  both  on  Trinity  College 
and  on  the  Episcopal  Chutch  in 
Scotland,  are  directed  by  him  to 
be  entered  on  the  College  recorda 
in  the  following  terms :— "  I  do  so 
as  a  slight  token,  first,  of  the 
thankfulness  with  which  I  reflect 
on  my  Consecrd,tion  in  the  vener- 
able Scottish  Church,  after  a  fi^ee 
election  by  the  Presbyters  of  a 
Scottish  diocese;  and,  secondly, 
of  my  sense  of  the  benefits  which 
Trinity  College  has  derived  fi*om 
the  present  Warden's  management 
of  its  affairs,  and  the  Church  at 
large  from  his  Bampton  Lectures." 
— Edinburgh  OouranL 

All  Saints'  —  Kinloch  -  Rah- 
NOCH.  —  This  Church  has  been 
planted  in  an  outlying  Highland 
district  with  the  primarT-  object  of 
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gathering  together  the  resident 
Episcopalians  and  others  connected 
with  the  Church,  who  have  hitherto, 
by  distance  only,  been  precluded 
from  the  privilege  of  her  public 
ministrations.  Prior  to  its  erec- 
tion the  whole  district,  from  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Bannoch  to  the 
foot  of  Loch  Tummil — a  distance 
of  24  miles — was  provided  with 
the  services  of  the  Church  only  at 
the  small  chapelat  Tummil  Bridge, 
which  is  far  from  central,  being 
situated  more  than  19  miles  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  said 
district. 

A  free  site  in  the  central  village 
of  E[inloch  having  been  gener- 
ously granted  ly  General  Sir  John 
M'Donald,  K.C.B.,  the  proposed 
Church  received  the  most  cordial 
sanction  of  the  Bishop,  "  who  had 
long  been  desirous  of  seeing  better 
provision  made  for  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church  in  that  portion 
of  the  diocese." 

Encouraged  by  the  liberal  offer 
of  the  proprietor,  and  the  warm 
approval  of  the  scheme  by  the 
Bishop  ;  and  considering  that  for 
two  years  the  services  conducted 
in  the  village  school-room  had 
been  largely  attended — the  room 
being  generally  overcrowded  — 
immediate  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Committee  to  raise  sufficient 
fiinds  for  the  building  of  the 
Church. 

Plans  for  a  building,  calculated 
to  accommodate  180  people,  were 
prepared  by  the  Perth  city  archi- 
tect at  the  estimated  cost  of  about 
£800.  Of  this  sum  the  members, 
and  others  connected  with  the 
district,  have  contributed  £442, 
while  from  the  Church  at  large  an 
additional  sum  of  £118  has  been 
collected. 

The  building  of  the  Church 
having  been  completed  in  August 
last,  to  admit  of  its  conrecration, 
the  Incumbent  became  responsible 


for  the  balance  of  £239.  Of  this 
sum  £39  have  since  been  contri- 
buted ;  and  he  now  hereby  ear- 
nestly appeals  to  the  liberality  of 
churchmen,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  such  assistance  wlQ  thus  be 
given  as  shall  go  far  to  relieve  him 
of  the  responsibility  which,  for 
the  good  of  the  cause,  he  was 
induced  to  accept. 

The  congregation,  in  the  new 
district  opened  up  by  the  Church, 
already  numbers  from  30  to  40 
communicants,  with  from  60  to  70 
adherents.  Subscriptions  by  bank 
cheque  or  Post-office  order,  miade 
payable  at  Pitlochrie,  will  be 
thankfiilly  received  by  the  Incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  C.  Robertson,  Bo- 
hally,  Pitlochrie,  and  by  the 
Churchwarden,  Walter  Stewart, 
Esq.,  Hynachan,  Bohally,  Pit- 
lochrie. 

DIOCESE  OF  ABERDEEN  AND  ORKNEY. 

St.  Andrew's  Aberdeen. — On 
the  12th  of  April  being  Wednes- 
day in  Passion  Week,  the  Eight 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  held 
a  confirmation  in  this  Church,  at 
which  thirty-four  persons  were 
confirmed. 

Kincardine  O'Neil. — The  Church 
is  again  taking  root  in  this  pretty 
Deeside  village,  where  her  services 
have  not  been  heard  since  the  Ee- 
volution.  It  seems  doubtful,  in- 
deed, if  that  event  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  ministrations  of  an 
Episcopally-ordained  clergyman. 
From  a  tablet  in  the  wall  of  the 
old  church  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  Established  Episcopal  minister 
of  Kincardine,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  infer  that  here,  as  at 
many  other  places  on  Deeside,  the 
Episcopal  clergyman,  in  spite  of 
the  Rievolution,  maintained  his 
position  in  the  parish  church  as 
long  as  he  lived.  From  about 
that  period,  however,   till 
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1^0    Clmrch    was   here  tmi^pre- 
tented.     In  that  year  a  few  mem* 
bers  of  the  Cburcli  residing  in  tiiQ 
neigbbourhood  obtained  fortnigbt- 
ly  afternoon  service  from  Bancbory- 
JTernan,     Tbia   went  on   till  No- 
iTemberj    1863,   wben  the  village 
I  became   tbe  head  quarters  of  the 
Isapemnmerary    of    tbe    diocese. 
I  The  congregation  now   numbers 
tflbont  seventy  souls,  and  has  been 
[organised  into  a  regular  mission 
ongregation  as  recognised  by  the 
anons,   and  rules  of  trhe  Church 
Ifiociety,     The  chief  efforts  of  the 
■coBgregation  are  now  directed  to- 
l^wwds   the  obtaining  of  funds  to 
I  haiM  a  church.     A  beautiful  site 
I  hm  been   obtained,  and  plaus,  ac- 
I  cording  to  which  the  church  will 
aboat   £400.      About  £317 
I  been  subscribed,  thus  leaving 
rly  £100  still  wanting  to  make 
I  probable  cost.     Should  any 
'the  readers  of  the  Scottish  Ouao'- 
i  ieel  disposed  to  assist  in  rais- 
tbi^   sum,    any  contributions 
ill  be  thankfully  acknowledged 
■  Captain  Lodder,  R,K.,  Borrow- 
oe  House,  or  by  the  liev-  W. 
low,  Kincardine  O^l^eiL 
his  is  the  second  step  of  tbe 
barch's  progress  up  Deeside*    It 
at  very  many  years  since  there 
not  a  single  congregation  on 
whole   com*se   of    the   river. 
Incumbency    of    Banchory- 
an  was  the  first  exception  to 
I  state  of  things.      It  has  been 
CoUowed    by   Kincardine   O'Neil^ 
i^hich  promifieR  to  be  no  less  sue- 
while  besides,  during  the 
Qmer  months,  servif^es  are  re- 
ilarly  beld  at  Cults  and  BaUater, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
pearly  at   an   end,  when   for  an 
WpiBcopalian  t^D  settle  on  Deeside 
viw»  pmctically   speaking,   to   be 
|&«prived  of  the  piivileges  of  church 
pjttintnlifTship*   and    to    set  before 
lie  almost  certain  prospect 
1  I  tlren  falling  away  from 
VUm  Ckoi^h  entirely. 


St.  Johit's,  Aberdeen.— On  tbe 
eveniug  of  Palm  Sunday  a  confir- 
mation was  held  in  this  church  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese^  when  forty- 
five  persons  were  confirmed.  There 
was  a  large  and  attentive  congre'* 
gation,  many  persons  having  to 
stand  during  the  service,  the  seata 
and  chairs  being  quite  filled.  By 
the  Bishop's  request,  the  congre- 
gation remained  kneeling  daring 
the  time  that  the  candidates  were 
confirmed,  which  added  much  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings. 
At  the  conclusion,  tbe  Bishop  de- 
livered an  address  to  tbe  newly- 
confirmed,  pointing  out  the  Scrip- 
tural authority  for  the  sacred  rite 
which  they  had  just  received,  and 
giving  them  some  practical  and 
suitable  advice. 

ElloNp— The  Eight  Bev.  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  hold  a  con- 
firmation in  this  church  during 
morning  service  on  Sunday  last, 
when  six  candidates  were  admitted 
to  the  apostolic  rite  by  laying  on 
of  bands.  Hid  Lordship  was  also 
the  preacher  at  the  Sunday  evening 
special  service,  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject, ''  The  Parable  of  the  Tares 
and  Wheat,  or  a  Mixture  of  Good 
and  Evil  in  tbe  World/^  The 
church  was  filled  with  a  very 
large  congregation,  who  listened 
"With  that  reverend  attention  which 
Bishop  Suther's  excellence  as  a 
preacher  always  commands.  — 
Aherdemi  Journal^  March  29* 

Epi-iqupal  SvNOD.^On  Tuesday 
the  4th  April,  the  **  Episcopal 
Synod  of  the  Church  in  Scotland'* 
met  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen^  for  tbe  purpose  of  hearing 
an  appeal  bj  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Mary^s,  Aberdeen,  "  against  the 
delay  or  refused  of  the  Bight  Rev. 
the  Bishop  oE  Aberdeen,  to  institute 
their  presentee  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  St.  Mary's/^  There  were 
present :— The  Bishop  of  Moray  and 
Ross,  Primus,  who  presided ;  the 
Biahops  o!  Glasgow  and  GaUoway, 
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St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Bishop- Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh ; 
also  Mr.  RoUo,  W.S.,  Clerk  to  the 
Synod. 

Some  preliminaries  took  place. 
First,  parties  agreed  to  have  the 
case  tried  by  four  Bishops,  instead 
of  five  (the  Bishops  of  Brechin  and 
Argyll  being  absent).  The  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  though  claiming  to 
be  entitled  to,  sit  in  the  case, 
intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  so.  The  competency  of 
the  appen],  on  technical  grounds, 
was  also  conceded ;  after  which  the 
appeal  was  read.  It  was  by  "Thos. 
Gordon  Beveridge,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  John  Milne,  both  residing  in 
Aberdeen,  churchwardens  and  pa*- 
trons  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aberdeen,  against  the  Eight 
Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Suther,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  to  institute  their  pre- 
sentee to  the  said  charo^e."  The 
appeal  set  forth  that  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Lee  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of 
St.  Mary's  on  10th  Sept.  last.  On 
the  18th  Sept.,  a  meeting  was  held 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  mem- 
bers present  unanimously  requested 
the  Churchwardens  to  nominate  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Dove  Dove,  M.A.,  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
incumbency.  The  churchwardens 
complied  with  the  request,  and  on 
26th  Sept.  signed  a  formal  deed  of 
presentation  in  Mr.  Dove's  favour. 
Mr.  Dove  accepted,  and  various 
documents  were  sent  to  the  Bishop, 
who,  however,  returned  them.  Mr. 
Beveridge  wrote  respectfully  re- 
questing the  Bishop  to  explain  why 
he  returned  the  presentation.  The 
Bishop,  of  date  October  1,  replied— 

"  The  reason  why  I  returned  the 
papers  sent  to  me,  and  why  I  now 
decline  further  communication  with 
you  on  the  subject,  is,  that  you,  and 
others  whom  you  represent,  when 
you  followed  Mr.  Lee  in  acting  in 
defiance  of  my  instructions,  must  be 
held  to  have  broken  off  all  connec- 


tion with  the  Episcopal  Chutch  in 
Scotland." 

The  appellants  held  that 

**  They  were  not  responsible  for 
what  Mr.  Lee  did,  and,  if  tbey  were, 
the  connection  between  the  congre- 
gation which  they  represent  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and 
the  rights  and  obligations  thereby 
created^  could  not  be  put  an  end  to 
without  a  lawful  sentence,  preceded 
by  judicial  inquiry,  and  with  an 
opportunity  for  all  parties  being 
heard.'* 

The  Bishop,  however,  added  in 
the  letter  last  mentioned, 

**  On  due  recognition  of  my  an- 
thority,  I  shall  be  ready  to  consider 
any  proposals  which  you  may  have 
to  make  to  me." 

Encouraged  by  this,  Mr.  Bfev^ 
ridge  wrote  to  the  Bishop  on  the 
dd  of  October,  expressing  hit»t6gret 
that  any  step  taken  by  him  or  thos« 
whom  he  represented  should  hare 
created  in  his  Lordship's  mind  the 
impression  that  they  had  any  inten- 
tion of  separating  themselves  from 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  or  with- 
drawing from  his  jurisdiction,  and 
returning  the  documents,  with  a  re- 
spectful request  that  his  Lordship 
would  pronounce  a  deliverance 
thereon. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the 
Bishop  sent  an  answer,  in  which, 
waiving  the  former  objection,  but 
reserving  consideration  of  what  steps 
it  might  be  his  duty  to  take  in  con- 
sequence, he  pointed  out  that  the 
forms  of  Presentation  and  Institu- 
tion annexed  to  the  Canons  required 
that  the  Church  or  Chapel  to  which 
presentation  was  made,  and  a  Min- 
ister instituted,  must  be  licensed  or 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop,  that  he 
had  not  either  licensed  or  conse- 
crated St.  Mary's,  and  that  he  could 
not  therefore  canonically  entertain 
a  Presentation  or  grant  Institution 
to  it.  Along  with  this  letter  the 
Bishop  again  returned  all  the  papers, 
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wilb  tbe  exception  of  tlie  copy  of 
ilr.  Lee's  reaignatba. 

The  appeal  euterdt  into  some 
trguraent  on  these  pohita,  and  cun- 
eluded  hf  craving  the  Synod  to 
oidain  the  Bishop  to  proceed  to 
grant  the  inatitution  to  their  presen- 
tee. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  referred 
to  Ibe  CfiBons  to   show  irJer  alia, 
that  the  case  of  the  appelhmts  was 
mi  well  founded,  especially  in  re- 
ipect  of  the  destinction  attempted 
to  be  made  between  institution  to  a 
Kjagregation  and  the  liceacing  of  a 
^nilding.        He     claimed    for    the 
Biibop,  under  appeal  it  roi*;ht  be,  the 
dt responsibility  of  judging  of  the 
itMSS  of  any  particuhir  building  for 
C9ljdactingdivmeserviceaccordingto 
tie  ritual  of  tbe  reformed  Church. 
If  for  good  and  sufficient,  he  would 
ilmoalsay  imperative,  reasons,  he  saw 
'  to  withhold  hia  Episcopal  licence 
,.jiii  ih'dt  building  in  which   the 
presentee  in  this  m^e  bad  beeu  for 
«ome  time  officiating,  he  was   en- 
tilJed  to  do  ao.     If  his  judgment 
jua  wrong,  be  supposed  that,  under 
the  Canous,  there  wiis  an  appeal  j 
bat  he  held  that,  until  that  appeal 
m     was  made  and  settled,  whether  his 
hjadiitnent  was  right  or  wrong,  the 
■  present  appeal  could  not  be  given 
effect  to.     The  present  claim  was  a 
claim  of  a  strange  clergyman  and  of 
Ike  churchwardens^  who  pretemied 
to  have  elecied  him,  or  who  had 
tleeted  him,  to  take  the  law   into 
their  own  btinds.  aud  toiict  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Bishop's  decision  in 
ref rising  to  licence  a  pjirticolar  place 
for  divine  worship,  on   account  of 
its  n on- consistency  in  furuiture,  in 
iascfiptioni%     in     veatmcnts,     ai^d 
ritual,  with  the  usage  and  ritual  of 
the  Keformed  Protestant  Church. 

Mr.  Grub,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Beve- 
ti^ge,  vi^  allowed  (the  Ctiuons  not 
giving  express  fianctiun),  lo  address 
the  Synod  Mr.  G.  contended  that 
itaee  the  Biihop  refused  to  institute 


lliis  clergyman  (Mr,  DoTe),  on  ac- 
count oi  the  church  not  being 
licensesl  he  (the  Bishop)  should  now 
bo  oaked  to  state  wLy  he  did  not 
licetice  the  building. 

The  Primus  said  that  was  a  new 
case,  and  did  not  form  any  part  of 
this  appeal*  The  question  at  pre- 
sent was,  whether  tbe  Bishop  had 
good  reasons  for  declining  to  give 
eftect  to  the  presentation  given  by 
the  churchwardens.  Show  how  the 
Bishop  could  sign  a  deed  of  instt- 
tation  to  a  church  which  is  not 
licenced  or  consecrated  by  him* 

Mr.  Grub  still  suggested  that  the 
Bishop  should  give  reasons. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen— I  will; 
but  not  under  tliia  appeal. 

Mr.  Urub — Then  adjourn  the 
Synod,  say  for  three  mouths,  until 
an  appeal  is  prepared  on  that 
ground. 

The  Primus  asked  if  the  object  of 
the  delsiy  was  to  remove  the  reasona 
which  iudnced  the  Bishop  to  refuse 
licensing  the  churcht 

Mr.  Beveridge  said  the  BisKop 
never  gave  reasons. 

Bishop  Sutber  asked  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge if  he  did  not  recollect  having 
ai^ed  a  petition,  asking  him  to  re- 
consider his  reasons — and  did  not 
be  {the  Bishop)  answer  this  ;  yet,  in 
defiance  of  it,  tiiey  foEowed  Mr, 
Lee  into  that  church  ? 

Mr.  Beveridge  thought  bis  Lord- 
ship somewhat  mistaken.  The  con- 
gregation tljouglit  be  intended  to 
curtail,  or  alter,  in  some  degree,  the 
ritual  that  had  been  used  in  Old  St 
Mary's  for  three  years  before,  and 
they  requested  the  same  liha-ty  in 
the  new  chtirch  as  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  old. 

Bi&hop  Suther— The  objection 
was  principally  to  the  ornauienta  of 
the  building  into  which  you  were 
going.  But  that  is  not  the  matter 
before  this  Court,  and  I  call  upon 
the  Court  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
appeal  now  before  thein. 
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Mr.  Grub  said  an  important  ques- 
tion as  to  patrona<^e  was  involved. 

The  Primus  again  pointed  out 
that  any  appeal  as  to  refusing  to 
license  the  church  should  have  been 
taken  at  the  time,  and  that  that 
matter  was  distinct  from  the  one 
before  them.  The  appellants  now 
ask  the  Bishop  to  institute  to  a 
church  to  which  he  has  refused  his 
licence. 

Mr.  Grub — If  a  decision  is  given 
in  that  way,  the  appellants  are  left 
in  the  position  oi  being  unable  to 
do  anything. 

The  Primus — Is  that  our  fault  ? 
The  question  for  the  appellants,  aud 
for  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's, 
is  to  do  what  may  enable  the  Bishop, 
as  I  heartily  wish  they  would, 
to  licence  the  church,  and  in  that 
case  we  should  have  no  further  ap- 
peal. I  think  it  is  yet  open  for  the 
congregation  of  St.  Mary's  to  recon- 
sider what  has  been  going  on  now 
for  some  time  and  see  whether,  for 
their  own  peace  and  comfort,  and 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  they  can- 
not do  what  will  enable  the  Bishop 
to  licence  the  church. 

Mr.  Grub  again  asked  the  Synod 
to  be  adjourned  for  three  months, 
to  enable  the  congregation  to  take 
up  the  matter. 

The  Synod,  however,  refused  to 
accede  to  this  request,  holding  that 
the  present  appeal  must  be  disposed 
of  on  its  own  merits. 

A  fter  some  further  discussion,  the 
Court  was  cleared,  and  on  the  public 
being  re-admitted  shortly  afterwards. 

The  Primus  announced  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Synod — viz.,  that  they 
unanimously  dismissed  the  appeal 

This  finished  the  business. 


Since  the  above  proceedings  in 
Synod  a  correspondence  has  taken 
place  between  the  Churchwardens 
of  St.  Mary's  and  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  Aberdeen  newspapers.   The 


substance  of  it  is  that  the  Church- 
wardens offered  to  remove  imme- 
diately all  the  ornaments  of  the 
Church  formerly  objected  to  by 
the  Bishop,  intimated  that  Mr. 
Dove  was  not  to  officiate  without 
the  Bishop's  permission,  and  re- 
quested his  Lordship  to  license 
the  Church,  and  to  permit  Mr. 
Dove  to  of&ciate,  or  send  some 
other  clergyman  to  do  so  on  Palm 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter 
Day ;  that  the  Bishop  declined  to 
comply  with  these  requests  ;  and 
that  the  church  has  in  consequence 
been  shut. 

diocese  of  glasgow  and  galloway. 
St.  Mabt's  Church,  Renfield 
Street,  Glasgow. — ^At  St.  Mary's 
yesterday  afternoon  (being  the 
Tuesday  before  Easter)  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Kshop 
of  Glasgow,  held  his  annual  con- 
firmation for  the  young  persons  of 
this  congregation.  Evening  prayer 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Richardson,  curate,  after  which 
Hymn  211  of  "Hymns,  Ancient 
and  !Modem" — 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  blest, 
Vouchsafe  within  our  souls  to  rest— 
was  sung,  and  the  confirmation 
service  was  proceeded  with,  the 
Bishop  being  assisted  in  it  by  the 
Rev.  R  S.  Oldham,  M.A.,  incum- 
bent. The  Bishop  addressed  the 
candidates  (forty-seven  in  nnmber) 
on  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
they  were  undertaking,  exhorting 
them  to  a  life-long  perseverance  in 
the  course  of  Christian  obedience 
to  which  they  then  pledged  them- 
selves ;  and  afterwards  laid  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  each,  with 
the  solemn  form  of  invocation 
and  benediction  provided  by  the 
Church . — North  British  DaUyMml^ 
April  12, 1866. 

Holy  Teinitt  Chubch,  Kjlmab- 
NOCK — Lecture  on  Omginal  Sin.— 
On  Sunday  evening,  March  26th, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  W.  Penney  deli- 
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lyered  the  fotir&  of  bis    Leafcea 
iL^turei.    Tlie  subject  was  **  Ori- 
Ig^  Sin,"  tlie  basis  of  the  lecture 
J  Romans  V.  12.    The  attend- 
I  aace  was  large,  eTen  folly  greater 
Ithaii  on  the  preceding  nights.     In 
intradnctoiy    remarks,     Mr, 
fenney   refeired    to    the  general 
preTalence,  in  families,  of  certain 
kenesaes,    pecuHEtnties,    taleats, 
iiplaintSj  and  other  traita,  which. 
Ifge  banded  down  from  father  to 
Vmi.      These     hereditary    resem- 
I  W&ncee  hi  form,  character,  temper, 
]  deposition,   aometimea  to  the  one 
[  plJiiQt  and  Bometimes  to  the  other, 
I  irm  well  known  and  acted  on  in 
ie  world.     So  much  was  this  the 
|iise,that  in  rnsanitj,  consumption, 
r  Qther  maladies,  the  qucr  j  of  the 
\  acian  of  the  patient  waa  always 
(rliether  any  of  the  family  had  been 
agected.       Considering   this 
editaiy  tendency,  this  "  predis- 
position^^ in  pbyRieal  matters,  there 
I  nothing  nnintelligible   or  no- 
«asoiiable  in  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
al  mi.     The  m.oral,   like  the 
Bliysical  evil,   might    he   handed 
Bown  from  generation  to  genera- 
In  consequence  of  one  man's 
^  there  might  run  through  all  a 
predLSposition  to  sin,  waiting  the 
"  velopment   of  the    evil.      This 
ntiated  nature,  or  predieposition 
I  vice,  which  waa  manifest  in  all, 
what  is  commonly  known  as 
)rigiiial  Sin.     It  is  true  that,  like 
tity,  for  instance,  and  other 
bereditary   diseases,    which    may 
tiever  in  somo  be  developed,  this 
©disposition    may   never    npen 
[into  actual  transgression*    l^o  one 
Ottld  say  that  those  who  died  in 
rinlaiiey  had  actttuUtj  sinned,  and, 
CODjeqneritly,  these  we  may  con- 
.  dude  were   all   saved.     That  the 
I  Church    of  England  taught    the 
J  doctrine    of    Original    Sin,    was 
Ittmnifest  from  the  9th  Art.  of  that 
^  Cbnrch^  which  the  rev.  gentlenmn 
I  read  a.nd  illustrated  in  ML   In  fur- 


ther speaking  of  the  doctrine,  Mr. 
Penney  referred  to  three  notable 
facts  arising  therefrom.     The  first 
point  had  reference  to  tjte  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  transgression,  and  to 
the  consequences  that  flowed  from 
it  to  himself  and  hia  posterity.  On 
this  point  he  referred  to  the  teach- 
ings of  PelagiuB,  whose  real  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Morgan, 
and  himself  of  Welsh  descent.  He 
taught  that  man  could   of  himself 
do  good  works,   thus  abjuring  the 
necessity   of    grace,     that    Adam 
would  have  died  even  had  he  not 
fallen ;    and  that  our  nature  was 
not  affected  by  tlie  fall,  except  in 
so  far  as  we  imitated  Adam.  These 
doctrine  a  were  sanctioned  by  Pope 
ZoaimuB,   but  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  417,     The 
point   was  copiously  proved  from 
the  Scriptures,  many  text^  bearing 
on  the  subject  being  read  by  the 
lecturer,  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers.     On  the  second  fact, 
the  umveTBalitif  of  the  depravity  of 
ifrmUf  Mr,  Penney  quoted   various 
passages  from  the  Bible  bearing 
on  the  point,  also  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  liturgy  used  daily 
in   church   service,  and  from  the 
leading   fathers,    such    as   Justin 
Martyr,     IreuBBue,    Origen,    Ter- 
tuUian,     Athanasius,   and   others* 
Several  objections  to  the  doctrines 
were  here  considered  and  reiuted. 
We  were  capable  of  moral  exertion 
only  by  the  help  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  had  been  promised  to 
all  who  ask  it.     The  numerous  in- 
culcations   to    practical    holiness 
were  based  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  the  doctrine  waa  not  opposed, 
as  some  allege,  to  God* a  justice, 
goodness,  and  holiness,  because  Ho 
had   provided  a   remedy    for  the 
evd  flowing  from  the  committal 
of  sin.     If  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in 
Christ  all    shall   be  made    alive. 
**  As   by  tJie  disobedience  of  on© 
man   many    were    made    sinners, 
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BO  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  rigbteons,"  &o.  &c. 
The  third  point  was,  "  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  '  infection  of 
nature.'  "  "  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh"  cannot  lose  its  fleshy 
nature  eyen  though  sanctified  by 
belief.  "The  flosh  lusteth  ever 
against  the  Spirit,  &c.  The  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  baptism  took  away  all  the 
branches  aud  eflects  of  original  sin 
was  proved  incorrect.  The  po&- 
sibility  of  the  believer's  falling 
away  was  taught  in  the  16  th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  the  same  Article  taught,  though 
he  fell  he  could  rise  again.  It  was 
our  duty,  therefore,  wfile  we  daily 
lamented  the  evil  results  of  this 
first  sin  of  Adam,  to  beware  of 
felling  into  despondency.  We 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Oluist  died  for  us,  and  that  on 
Him  God  laid  the  iniquities  of  us 
aJl.  Mr.  Penney,  at  the  close  of 
his  lecture,  dwelt  with  great 
earnestness,  and  at  considerable 
length,  on  this  aspect  of  the  love 
of  God.  While  we  were  all  sin* 
ners  by  nature,  and  liable  to  God's 
displeasure  and  punishment,  there 
was  safety  provided  in  Christ's 
death.  He  magnified  the  great- 
ness of  the  benefit  conferred,  and 
showed  that  no  one,  how  sinful 
soever  he  might  be,  need  be  afraid 


to  rest  entirely  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  all. — 
Kilmarnock  Paper,  April  1. 

AMERICAN  CHURCH. 
Progress  or  the  CmiRCH  m  New 
York. — In  1792  there  were  in  the 
whole  Skate  20  clergymen;  in  1864 
in  the  eastern  diocese  alone,  390.  In 
1804  there  were  reported  1657  com- 
municants  in  13  parishes ;  in  1863 
this  diocese  reports,  in  230  parishes, 
27,995  communicants.  In  1839 
Western  New  York  was  set  off  as 
an  independent  diocese.  The  in- 
crease of  the  Church  since  that 
period  has  been  from  171  clergy- 
men to  390 ;  from  149  congrega- 
tions to  308  ;  and  from  9530  com- 
municants reported  in  104  parishes, 
to  31,295  in  253  parishes.  In  1839 
the  Bishop  reported945  confirmed; 
in  1864  the  number  was  3300. 
Even  these  statistics  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  growth,  partly  be- 
cause the  parochial  reports  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause no  statistics  can  present  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  influence 
and  standing  in  the  connnunity. 
It  may,  without  boasting,  be  said 
that  what  is  called  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  exercises  an  influence 
far  beyond  that  wkieh  its  numeri- 
cal six^ngth  would  seem  to  warrant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Thb  Public  Mieeting  of  the  Union  took  place -on  Wednesday  the  5tb 
April,  at  six  P.M.,  in  Blackfriars'  Street  Church — Councillor  James 
Matthews  in  the  chair.  The  chapel  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  on 
the  platform  were  a  Iwge  number  of  ministers  and  others.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  begun  by  singing  the  lOOfch  Psalm,  after  which,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mackintosh  ofiered  up  prayer. 

The  Chairman,  after  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  strangers,  and 
expressing  his  satis&tction  at  seeing  such  a  large  number  present— 
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w,  hs  balieved,  than  on  aaj  previoas  oocasion  of  thd  Union  meet- 
s  being  held  here-i-aaid,  A  snbject  was  broached  last  night  bj  the  Rev. 
[r,  Conder,  the  delegate  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
Wales,  in  which  I  feel  myaelf  mnch  interested^     I  refer  to  the 
^chitecture  of  our  chapels.     (Hear,  hear).     He  gave  ns  mnch  i n teres t- 
l  information  with  regard  to  the  Chapel  Building  Society  connected 
jStH  the  English  Union ;  and  I  mnst  say  I  sympathised  with  him  in 
Very  word  he  said  on  the  subject,     I  need  not  tell  yon,  as  jon  aU 
ow  it  well,  that  onr  chapel  a  have  been  a  bye- word  and  a  reproach* 
s  a  rale,  and  apparently  on  principle,  Independents  and  otbor  Non- 
ifonnist  bodies  have  bnilt  their  places  of  worship  in  direct  opposition 
^ ail  architectnral  taste.     (Laughter).     They  are  altogether  devoid  of 
atj^,  and  the  only  redeeming  point  I  can  see  is,  that  they  are  often 
in  snch  positions,  that  bnt  few  people  can  see  their  nglineSB- 
IT,  and  langhter).     Mnch  of  this  was  caused  by  poverty ,  bnt  there 
lil&o  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  that  church  which  they  had  left,  and 
leaii-e  to  avoid  everything  which,  either  by  seeing  or  hearing,  would 
lid  them  of  those  ritualistic  and  formal  observances  and  ceremonies 
lieh  they  so  disliked-     And  whilst  we  sympathise  with  them  in  this 
ng,  we  cannot  bnt  also  wish  that  they  had  avoided  and  tkrown  ont 
that  was  obnoxious,  while  tbey  retained  all  that  was  essentially 
autifttl  and  suitable  for  pure  Christian  worship,     (Hear).     I  am  glad 
I  think  that  for  sometime  past  this  matter  has  received  much  more 
ation  tlian  it  used  to  do  amongst  ns,  I  hope  this  feeling  will  ba 
ered,  so  tbat  we  may  be  no  longer  twitted  by  other  bodies  in  regard 
I  the  architecture  of  onr  chapels.     It  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
t  element  of  bean ty  is  form,  and  elegance  of  form  may  be  obtained 
[Ettle  coat  j  ornamentation  is  not  necessary,  though  desirable*     What 
want  particularly  is  architectural   instruction,  both  among  the 
aifitry  and  the  people,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  know  what  is 
ght  and  distinguiBh  what  is  good.     Let  ns  remember  at   all  times, 
we  consider  this  subject,  that 

A  thing  of  li^auty  ij  a  joy  for  ever. 
:  that  when  we  come  to  erect  our  chapels,  it  is  not  for  ourselves  but 
'  fature  generations.  I  do  not  consider  this  the  place  to  say  mor^ 
Oa  this  subject ;  but  I  would  certainly  recommend  in  all  such  matters 
%t  one  or  other  of  two  styles  should  be  adopted — the  KonaaneBque  or 
>  Gothio — botb  of  which  are  glorious  emanations  of  the  genius  of  the 
tian  Churcli ;  and  either  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  the 
ablest,  chapel  or  the  grandest  temple.  With  regard  to  decoration,  I 
I  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  go  farther  than  most  of  you  would  follow 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  liberal  use  of  stained  glass,  for 
aple,  and  I  would  even  recommend  pictorial  decoration  either  on 
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glass  or  other  material.  (Applause,  and  slight  tokens  of  disapproTal). 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  except  to  recommend  that  in 
any  scheme  got  np  for  the  purpose  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  collect  and 
dispense  the  money,  shonld  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  architectural  pro- 
prieties.— Aberdeen  Jov/rnal, 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


"Church  Politics  and  Church 
Prospects,"  by  the  Author  of  the 
"  Church  Cause  and  the  Church 
Party,"  "  Two  Years  of  Church 
Progress,"  and  "  The  American 
Church  in  the  Disruption."  Re- 
printed from  the  "  Christian 
Remembrancer  "  January,  1865. 

If  the  readers  of  the  article  on  Church 
Politics  in  the  ''Ghristiaii  Remem- 
brancer "  of  January  had  any  doubt  as 
to  its  authorship,  that  doubt  is  removed 
by  the  identification  of  the  writer  with 
the  author  of  other  well-known  articles 
in  the  same  periodical.  The  present 
article  is  marked  by  the  ability  and  elo- 
Quence  for  which  its  predecessors  were 
distinguished.  Some  of  the  points  re- 
ferred to  involve  questions  of  great  diffi- 
culty, e.g.f  the  expediency  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  "Essays  and  Reviews," 
and  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  There  is  no  such  real  difficulty 
as  to  the  question  regarding  those  ultra 
developments  of  ritual  among  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  so-called  monks  of 
Norwich  are  at  once  the  most  notorious 
and  the  most  extravagant.  The  writer 
of  the  article  has  spoken  strongly  in  con- 
demnation of  them.  The  concluding 
paragraph  contains  advice  which,  if 
acted  on,  would  avert  most  of  the  evils 
with  which  the  Church,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  is  threatened. 
"  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  first  and  fore- 
most of  personal  duties,  as  the  simplest 


and  therefore  the  most  efficacious  of  con- 
tributions towards  unity,  let  us  quit  our- 
selves like  men  in  that  Church  in  which 
our  own  lot  has  been  oast,  working  out 
its  system  in  doctrine,  in  ritual,  and  in 
practical  usefulness,  according  to  the 
exemplar  of  that  Prayer-Book  which, 
until  we  become  very  much  better  than 
we  ever  have  been,  is  likely  to  continue 
a  sufficient  guide  to  lead  us  through  our 
present  difficulties  to  the  quiet  land  of 
everlasting  peace." 

"  A  Child's  Journey  through  Fairy 
Land — an  Allegory."  By  C.  M. 
StirHng.     Edinburgh:  1865. 

For  children  who  delight  in  everything 
that  is  connected  with  the  wonderful 
country  called  Fairy  Land  this  is  a  plea- 
sant story,  and  will  enable  them  to  pass  a 
happy  and  instructive  hour. 

With  a  little  help  from  those  whose 
dut J  it  is  to  assist  the  young  pilgrims  on 
their  journey,  they  may  learn  amongst 
other  thinefs,  that  the  only  way  to  gain 
the  "  glorious  Eastern  Home"  is  to  walk 
always  in  the  one  true  path  which  leads 
to  it,  however  difficult  it  may  sometimes 
be.  As  Gottlieb,  wherever  he  went, 
found  the  fairies  of  his  guiding-trees  to 
to  be  like  each  other,  and  ready  to  watch 
over  him,  and  afford  him  rest  under  their 
shade  when  wearied,  so  may  it  be  learned 
that  our  dear  mother  the  Church  is  at 
all  times  the  same  and  that  to  be  under 
her  protection  is  the  only  safe-guard 
against  evil. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 


IHE  rapid  strides  the  movement  is  tnafcing  In  all  parts  of  the 

ountry  augur  well  for  the  prospects  of  1865.     We  are  no  longer 

iliged  to  speak  in  tones  of  "  whispered  humhleness."     People  who 

rvery  *'  wbo  In  their  own  eyea"  no  longer  deem  it  proper  to  tell 

( not  to  be  so  yer j  "  imprudent.*'     We  are  no  longer  condemned, 

fin  1853-54,  to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  the  Church  retrograding 

[together.     It  is  no  longer  a  mere  local  spasmodic  movement  in 

llerdeensbiie  as  in  1857.     It  is  no  mere  endowment  experiment  as 

1 1859.    It  represents  no  longer  the  desperate  struggles  of  1860 

1861,  when  the  struggle  was  removed  to  the  provinces.     The 

empt  is  no  longer  by  strategy  to  make  the  best  retreat  we  could 

pm  a  position  no  longer  tenable ;  but  the  point  now  is  to  concen- 

ftte  the  movement  within  centres  for  the  purposes  of  regulation  and 

anisatioiL     It  seems  very  nearly  saying  that  two  and  two  make 

:  to  commsBt  upon  the  sexvices  Mr.  Elemyng  has  rendered  to 

1  movement ;  but  it  is  very  necessarj^  to  bring  constantly  before 

le  public  that  to  him  alone^  under  the  providence  of  Godj  are  we 

pebted  for  the  present  hopeful  state  of  the  Church.     Everyone 

orthy  of  the  name  of  Churchman  is  bound  to  render  bim  every 

lible  aid  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  engaged, 

Hope^lj  however,  as  matters  are,  it  cannot  but  be  expected 

|iat  we  look  with  more  than  usual  anxiety  to  the  result  of  this 
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year's  campaign.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  hint  even  at  the  chance 
of  a  failure  with  so  many  proofs  before  us  of  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress' of  the  movement;  but  there  are  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  occur  to  us  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
Churchmen. 

1st,  As  to  the  Bishops'  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
position  which  St.  Andrews  and  Moray  and  Eoss  dioceses  have  taken 
up,  has  placed  the  movement  in  that  department  in  a  serious  di- 
lemma.   We  are  not  raising  the  question  as  to  the  treatment  they 
received   at  the  hands  of   the  Committee  upon  Claims,   about 
which   enough   has  been   already  said;  but  whether  that  treat- 
ment was  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  every 
other  diocese  acted  in  a  similar  way  to  themselves,  the  Bishops' 
part  of  the  scheme  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.     If  Edin- 
burgh, for  example,  acted  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Andrews,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  divide,  since  out  of  the  £277  to  be  divided, 
more  than  half  came  from  Edinburgh,  irrespectively  entirely  of 
the  endowment  capital  from   which  the  division  was  made.    St 
Andrews  Diocese  is  quite  right  in  keeping  what  they  have  guar- 
anteed to  its  Bishop;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  it  is  to 
have  no  offertory  for  the  Bishops,  and  is  not  to  go  in  cordially  upon 
common  terms  with  the  other  dioceses.     Considering  the  great 
wealth  of  Fife,  Perth,  and  Forfar,  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  think  of 
the  miserable  sums  sent  up  to  the  Central  Fund .    In  the  other  dio- 
ceses it  might  be  said,  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  provinces, 
the  movement  emanated  from  Edinburgh,  and  that  there  was  not 
suflScient  time  last  year  to  organise  it  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  so  this  year.    There  has  been  ample  time  to 
organise  the  country.    There  is  ample  time  now  to  organise  commit- 
tees in  every  Church,  and  to  arrange  offertories  amongst  the  congre- 
gations ;  and  it  will  not  do  now  to  say  we  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
There  has  been  ample  time  to  make  every  arrangement,  and  no 
Church  has  any  right,  without  seceding  from  the  Church  altogether, 
and  placing  itself  upon  a  ^'  congregationalist"  platform  to  witholdits 
aid  from  providing  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the  spiritual  fathers 
of  the  Church.    As  a  matter  of  self-interest,  the  provinces  will  suf- 
fpr  for  their  selfishness  and  apathy.     Edinburgh  will  be  endowing 
itself  unless  these  other  dioceses  meet  it  upon  equal  terms.    Aber- 
deenshire is  especially  open  to  censure  for  the  miserable  pittance  it 
sent  up  to  the  Central  Fund.    No  diocese  is  more  alive  to  the  neces- 
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Itjand  divine  origin  of  the  Episcopate ;  and  it  says  very  little  for 

le  diocese  of  the  Skinners  and  the  Jolly s  that  it  did  so  little  for 

m  part  of  the  scheme  it  knew  best  of  the  whole  dioeeses  the  ira- 

(jitance  of      Glasgow  also   has    not    done  its  duty,      Indeed, 

hurchessQch  as  Greenock,  Paisley ,  and  Port-GlaagoWy  cannot  be 
severely  censured ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow  itself, 
nfriesj  and  Hamilton,  there  has  been  a  deadness  thix^ughout  a 
\  part  of  the  West* 

Latterly  there  have  been  some  faint  symptoms  of  life.   Lanark 
come  to  its  senses.     There  are  liopes  even  of  Peebles  ;  and  I 

et  Ayr  will,  with  her  accustomed  liberality,  render  her  powerful 

!  to  the  movement. 

2ad,  As  to  the  endowment  question.   There  ia  too  much  danger 

Ijpear  of  the  subscriptions  coming  in  too  much  in  the  form  of 

UumSj  and  the  endowment  part  of  the  scheme  being  lost  sight 

:  ia  melancholy  to  think  how  f^w  of  the  great  names  of  our 

ch  have  contributed.     It  is  important  to  mark  the  omissions  * 

I  it  wiU  be  very  intereatlng,  though  a  melancholy  task,  to  make 
1  statistical  table  with  the  names  of  those  who  really  are  hojia  fide 

nkts  of  the  Church.    The  time  has  gone  by  when  people  can  re- 

i  in  Church  and  sail  a  under  false  colours.    If  tliey  belong  to  a 

^gationalist  system,  let  them  join  it.     They  have  no  right  to 

\  C  lurch  at  all  if  they  do  not  support  it  in  proportion  to  their 

.    Endowment  is  necessary  as  imparting  solidity  to  our  finan- 

I system.     It  is  necessary  as  being  a  true  and  lasting  economy. 

\  essential  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  Church ;  and  each  rich  mem- 
'  doea  not  contribute  according  to  his  means  is  no  true  son  of 

[Church,    If  he  wishes  a  cheap  concern,  let  him  return  to  the 

tiri  as  established  by  law." 

is  desirable^  indeed j  that  the  Church  should  recover  the 
Ij  and  she  ever  must  do  good  to  all  with  whom  she  cornea  in 

act,  but  those  who  continue  within  her  nominally,  who  do  no* 
;  for  her  welfare,  and  on  the  contrary  deter  every  one  else  from 

tg  anything  are  in  it  to  their  own  soul's  hurt     They  cannot  be- 
''*^tt  ill  the  Church,  and  they  will  not  be  taught  to  believe  in  it  by 

imimng  within  her  fold  in  a  state  of  obstinate  rebellion. 
The  Church  must  find  out  who  her  true  sons  are.     We  have 
much  bowing  to  the  great.     We  have  breathed  too  much  of 

-  -i^ily  atmosphere.     We  have  been  too  much  dependent  upon 
iQ  iim  {>f  flesh.  The  Church  has  had  too  little  confidence  in  herself. 
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The  time  has  now  come  that  she  most  falfil  her  mission  as  a  witness 
to  the  truth. 

The  great  munificence  and  unstinted  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  have  hitherto  provided  very  much  for  the  wants  of  our 
Church.  It  is  a  liberality  of  which  his  Grace  will  never  repent.  It 
will  be  repaid  him  in  manifold  ways,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  his  Grace  should  pay  for  the  whole  of  his  order.  Because 
he  is  liberal  the  remainder  are  not  to  be  "  shabby."  His  Grace  has 
presented  an  example  we  may  all  follow.  What  he  has  given  has 
been  given  unostentatiously,  unconditionally.  Let  others  give  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  as  he  does ;  and  there  is  little  fear  of  a  success- 
ful issue  to  the  movement. 

Hugh  Scott  of  Gala. 


BDmBURGH  LIBERALITY  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OP  THE  PROVINCES. 

A  QBBAT  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  English  character  of 
the  Church  in  Edinburgh.  Its  history  is  certainly  different  from  that 
of  the  Church  in  the  North.  It  may  have  been  associated  with  English 
divines  and  breathed  an  English  atmosphere  ;  but  whatever  be  its  M- 
ings,  it  has,  undoubtedly,  been  the  main  supporter  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.  It  is  no  answer  to  us  to  say  that  the  frmds  it  has  raised  have 
been  mainly  because  the  executive,  whether  legal  or  not,  has  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  Society 
have  been  expended  within  the  Edinburgh  circle  and  have  never  gone 
beyond  it.  The  fact  remains  unaltered  that  the  Edinburgh  money  has 
kept  the  Church  "  going  ;*'  and  without  it  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
would  not  have  been  even  the  miserable  £90.  We  should  have  had  no 
schools — no  building  or  endowment  grants — according  to  all  human 
probabilities,  the  Church  would  have  fallen  altogether.  We  do  not 
t.liinlr  this  dependence  upon  Edinburgh  in  any  way  as  a  healthy  symp- 
tom of  the  Church,  but  it  would  be  shamful  to  ignore  it — it  would  he 
shameful  to  be  ungrateful  for  it.  The  money  has  been  given  freely  and 
unconditionally ;  and  if  we  have  any  feelings,  whether  as  gentlemen  or 
as  Christians,  we  must  be  grateful  for  it. 

It  is  no  answer  to  all  this — "  Oh  !  but  Edinburgh  had  a  complete 
administration  of  the  funds.  We  had  no  voice  in  the  distribution.  No 
system  will  be  popular  unless  the  provinces  are  feirly  represented." 
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fotbiB,  W0  say,  the  proyiacee  liave  themselves  to  blame.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  onght  to  be  represented  j  but  it  was  because  tbey 
took  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  because  they  derived 
»11  the  benefits,  that  the  maitagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  very 
lataraUj  ftll  into  Edinburgh  handa* 

Tbe  people  of  Edinburgh  have  had  a  bard  fight  for  it*  Their 
iboura  have  been  gratuitousp  ardnottSj  and  thaakless  i  but  they  have 
iglit  an  uphill  battle  with  great  earnestness  and  success,  and  they 
seire  tHe  best  thauJca  of  aU  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Church. 
Bat,  still  to  say,  that  the  Society  is  to  coutiuue  to  be  a  mere  Edin- 
iwrgh  afiair— to  say  that  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  to  be  dependent 
tte  liberality  of  any  one  section  of  the  Church — to  say  that  the 
iDHcb  at  large  is  to  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  Society  recognised  by 
■is  to  ignore  all  the  duties  the  members  of  the  Church  owe  to 
My  mother.  The  society  is  the  representative  of  the  whole 
tfeb,  and  the  rendering  of  no  support  to  it  is  practically  setting  at 
lafiatice  the  Chui^ch  itself. 

Complaints  may  be  made  as  to  bad  management  and  so  forth  ;  but 
fio  far  from  being  any  apology  for  withholdiiig  support  from  the 
oeiety,  is  the  strongest  reason  why  support  should  be  rendered  and 
system  refonaed, 

A  great  reform  has  been  made  within  these  last  two  years.  The 
Magement  is  practically  in  tbe  bauds  of  the  provinces,  and  if  they  will 
Ay  act  with  a  quarter  of  tbe  liberality  of  Edinburgh,  the  difficultiea  of 
Cbarch  are  at  once  at  an  end.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
^'National  party,"  as  they  are  called,  are  really  in  earnest.  From, 
various  writings  since  1847,  "The  Churchman  in  Scotland,* 
iScottish  New  Generation,"  &c,j  we  avowed  our  warmest  sympathies 
itLthe  aboriginal  body ;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  our  main  sup- 
lain  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  there  the  real  battle  of  the  move- 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  been  fought  and  won. 
It  has  been  matter  of  great  pride  to  us,  that  in  aU  that  has  been 
lompliabed  in  any  movement  in  which  we  have  been  associated,  it  is 
i  middle  class  of  Edinburgh  that  has  fought  the  battle.  Such  men 
James  Stewart,  John  Ronald,  and  others,  are  an  honour  to  any  move- 
nt in  unswerving  steadfastness  and  contending  against  constant 
verstfa. 

We  see  no  object,  then,  in  setting  North  against  South.  The  great 
oestion  of  the  offices  through  tbe  tact  of  the  Primus  has  been  set  at 
the  only  real  emulation  which  ought  to  exist  between  them  ie, 
^0  can  do  most  for  the  Church  ? 

The  North  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  South.     In  common 
Gratitude  it  is  bound  to  co-operate  with  her  in  every  movement  for  ihe 
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good  of  the  Ohxircli.  The  North  must  ever  remember  that  but  for  Dean 
BAmsaj,  and  his  supporters,  where  would  be  the  Church  of  the  North  ? 
Such  congregations  as  Peterhead,  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Monymusk, 
Meiklefolla,  were  quite  able  of  themselves  to  support  all  the  Churches 
of  Aberdeenshire*  Brechin  may  be,  in  some  cases,  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  St.  Andrews  Diocese  there  is,  however,  no  such 
apology.  There  are  congregations  there,  which  were  well  able  not 
only  to  have  provided  means  for  the  diocese,  but  to  have  given  largely 
towards  the  Society.  In  Glasgow  Diocese,  even  in  spite  of  her  large 
expansion,  quite  as  large  resources  were  at  her  command  as  in  Edin- 
burgh. Moray  also,  numbering  within  her  ihe  great  wealth  of  Lnvemess- 
flhire,  Boss-shire,  and  Elgin,  is  well  able  to  support  herseE 
Altogether,  Edinburgh  has  demonstrated  more  of  the  true  Churcli 
feeling  than  the  whole  of  the  other  dioceses  combined.  It  would  be  well, 
then,  if  the  other  dioceses  said  less  about  their  principles  and  gave  more 
of  their  money. 

The  question  is  not  which  of  the  branches  is  the  oldest— 
the  question  is,  which  is  the  most  fruitful.  "By  your  works  shall 
ye  know  them,"  is  the  test  by  which  the  Church  Catholic  has  been  re- 
cognised in  all  ages. 

The  old  National  Church  in  the  North  prides  herself  very  properly 
in  her  past  history  and  ancient  origin.  She  remembers  her  St.  Co- 
lumba,  and  her  glorious  conversion  of  England.  She  recals  the 
persecution  of  the  last  century  and  a-half,  when  she  adhered  to 
the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  old  Scottish  kings.  Dwelling  upon  the 
past  is  not,  however,  enough.  She  must  prove  herself  worthy  of  these 
proud  memories.  She  must  prove  by  her  own  deeds  that  she  reflects 
the  glories  of  the  past^  and  that  ancestral  memories  inspire  her  to  noble 
acts*  Big  words  render  small  acts  all  the  more  indefensible.  Our 
clergy  must  be  properly  paid.  Our  Bishops  must  receive  an  income 
like  the  other  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  else  the  character  of 
our  being  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Church  of  England  will  be  too  truly 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Church  in  proportion  to  their  means — 
that  the  great  historical  names  do  not  recognise  the  claims  of  the 
Church  as  primary  to  all  others,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  as  secondary 
and  supplementary. 

We  do  trust  that  the  example  of  Edinburgh  will  be  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  dioceses. 

So  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  services  of  Edinburgh,  we  at  once 
acknowledge  that  nothing  would  have  been  done  without  her.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  none  of  the  great  names  have  done  much,  but  the  upper 
middle  class  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Church  in   Scothmd. 
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Emanatmg,  aa  all  movGmenta  do,  from  that  class,  it  ib  to  them  the 

DturcE  mn&t  look  for  tlie  solution  of  the  fin&nciai  problem.     We  tmst, 

beiij  tliat  North  and  Sonth  will  shake  hands,  and  join  in  one  long  and 

etermined  pnll  to  raise  onr  Church  to  her  right  position,     I^o  longer  is 

be  to  he  a  pauper  begging  at  the  gates  of  the  greai^— no  longer  is  she 

t  be  dependent  upon  the  alms  of  England— she  must  depend  upon  her 

resources  and  her  own  energies.     The  battle  must  be  fought  out  if 

^  is  to  be  f ought  at  all  by  Scottish  arms  and  upon  Scottish  ground — 

t  timid  and  the  wavering  must  give  way  to  the  bold  and  the  resolute 

-the  half- Churchman  must  retire  for  a  season  and  allow  the  loyal  man 

I  take  bia  pla^e.     We  must  have  no  squabbles  about  classes  or  about 

iigrees.     Our  watchword  must  be,  "  The  Church  in  Scotland,"  which 

1 1^  mother  of  na  all ;  and  it  is  only  caitiffs  who  will  not  stand  by 

m  mother  in  her  hour  of  struggle  and  of  need. 


THE  CONTEST  AT  OXFOHD. 

Scottish   Churchmen,   we  cEinnot  but  look  with  more  than  usual 

pterest  to  the  struggle  going  on  at  Oxford.     It  cannot  be  without 

that  we  see  the  ancient  Uniyersity  conrerted  iato  the  arena 

a  vul^r  party  struggle.      We  profess  to  take  no  side  in  politioa 

joumaliatSj  however  strongly  the  writers  in  this  magazine  may  feel 

ppon  political  questions  ;  but  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  name  if  we 

did  not  use  every  effort  in  our  power  to  promote  llr.  Gladstone's 

ccess.     The  writer  of  the  above  speaks  the  more  heartily  as  he  is 

posed  to  Mr*  Gladstone  in  politics*   Mr,  Gladstone  has  rendered  more 

uportant    services  to  the   Church  in    Scotland    than  even    to   our 

Qglican  sister.     Associated  with  all  the  movements  of  our  Church, 

has  bestowed  liberally  his  money  upon  her  schemes.      With  the 

ttblishment  of  Glenahnond  College,  his  name  will  be  ever  associated, 

Fariia^ient  he  has  ever  been  a  ready  spokesman  and  a  judieiouB 

Svecate*      His  lay  movement  has   laid  down  the  basis  of  the  new 

|lej  upon  which  our  Church  must  sooner  or  later  embark.    Through 

the  wanderiogs  into  wliich  he  and  hia  colleagues  have  been  im* 

since  the  division  in  the  Conservative  party  in  1847,  he  has 

itiaiiied   his  enthusiasni  for  the  Church  in  Scotland.     He  haa 

bravely  shown  his  devotion  and  his  courage  in  bdaalf  of  the 

ood  old  cause.    The  eloquent  appeal  of  Dr*  Pusey  will,  we  doubt  not^ 

Iprodue©  its  proper  effect  upon   the  mind  of  England*     We  trust  that 

IScjottish  Churchmen  will  do   their  utmost  to  retain  this  distingnished 

statesman  iu  his  seat  for  the  University* 
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THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH  AND  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Thb  extracts  which  we  gave  from  the  American  Ghv/rch  Review  will,  wo 
doubt  not,  have  been  read  with  great  attention  by  all  interested  in  the 
^Mission  of  the  American  Chnrch  to  the  Church  in  Russia.  She  seems  in 
every  way  the  communion  appointed  by  Providence  to  engage  in  that  holy 
enterprise.  The  smaUness  of  our  body,  and  our  want  of  political  import- 
ance, give  elementary  obstacles  to  our  taking  any  prominent  part  in 
Bach  an  undertaking ;  but  now  that  the  Church  which  has  sprung  from 
ne  has  taken  the  initiatory  step,  it  is  surely  our  privilege  and  our  duty 
to  render  every  aid  and  co-operation  in  such  a  mission.  The  progress  of 
the  negotiations  will  be  duly  chronicled  in  our  columns ;  and  we  trust 
ere  long  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  will  be  formed,  actively  to 
co-operate  with  our  American  brethren. 

There  are  strong  symptoms  of  a  movement  for  inter-communion 
between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Churches  in  France  and 
Italy,  which  will,  doubtless,  spread  to  Germany  and  Denmark; 
but  these,  though  important,  are  very  secondary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  inter-communion  between  us  and  the  Eastern  Church— 
the  largest,  most  ancient,  and  most  powerftil  Christian  communion  in 
the  world.  We  profess  no  confidence  in  that  movement  which  has  been 
established  in  the  English  Church,  for  renewing  inter-communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  Rome,  while  Rome 
continues  as  she  is.  She  will  accept  no  compromise.  She  will  take  all 
she  can  get,  and  turn  that  into  a  weapon  for  aggression. 

With  the  Great  Church  of  the  East,  upon  every  occasion,  every  dis- 
position has  been  manifested  to  meet  us  on  friendly  terms ;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  inter-communion  will  be  re-established 
as  in  the  days  of  old. 


ITALIAN    OPINIONS    ON    THE    PRESENT    STATE 
OF  ITALY. 


We  may  safely  assume  that  the  existence  of  a  moderate  reforming 
party  among  the  Italian  clergy,  must  be  an  object  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  The  organ  of  the  movement  is  a  Monthly  Journal,  called 
the  "  Examiner  "  (EsaminatoreJ,  published  in  Florence,  the  new 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Thinking  it  best  to  let  such  publications  speak  for  themselves, 
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Fe  here  subjoin  the  greater  part  of  an  article  from  the  May  No. 
pf  this  important  serial.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  the 
elebrated  foreign  historian  referred  to  is  the  English  writer,  Hallara, 
ad  that  the  passage,  a  remarkably  eloquent  one,  may  be  foimd  in 
^is ''Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  during  15th,  16th, 
ttd  17th  centuries/*    The  ancient  formula  mentioned  in  the  con- 
clusion alludes  to  the  custom  of'  having  the  Bishops  elected  con- 
lently  by  clergy  and  laity.  This  custom  of  the  primitive  Church 
ow  revived  by  the  recently  framed  canons  in  our  own  communion) 
\  ardently  desired  by  the  party  of  the  EsaimiKitore,  as  one  of  the 
Dg  remedies  for  the  evils  which  afflict  Italy. 
'*  The  daily  inci^aaiEig  diyergence  of  thought,  interests,  and  aims, 
Aween  the  ecclesiastical  kierarchy,  and  the  balk  of  the  natiorij  has 
dnced  an  indifference  to  religion,  and  confiicting  relationSj  which 
(who  will  deny  it  ?)  the  interests  of  religion  itself,  in  the  most 
iloas  position.     This  position,  to  eay  the  trnth,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Bljj  but  affects,  in  conunun  with  her,  France,  and   other   Catholic 
ntries,  wherever  Borne  aaid  patriotism  come  into  opposition :   nor 
dd  an  J-  other  conseqnence  hftve  been  expected  fi:*om  Eome^s  having 
D?erted  the  clergjj  and  specially  the  Bishops,  into  bo  many  instm- 
nts  of  her  own  ambition,  thus  diYerting  them  from  the  qniet  and 
Utriotic  following  of  their  spiritnal  datiea.     The  only  way  to  remedy 
pii  evil  13  to  draw  more  closely  together  in  every  parish,  and  in  eveiy 
e,  the  clergy  and  laity,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  mass  of  the 
ople  entirely  abandon  the  Church. 
"  There  are  moments  when  we  cannot  but^think,  that  Rome  herself 
I  very  little  of  the  tme  feehngs  and  temper  of  the  great  majority 
ithefaiihiTil,     Prondlj  seated  on  her  seven  hills,  she  has  for  a  long 
iod  done  nothing  bnt  extend   and  strengthen   the  forces   of  her 
doai&Biical  hierarchy,  tying  them  together,  link  by  Hnk,  in  serried  file, 
ad  making  each  and  all  bow  down  fiubmissively  to  herself ;  bntj  whilst 
s  ha£  by  degrees  been  forming  and  training  her  militia,  she  has,  at 
>  Bame  timej  isolated  them  wholly  from  their  lay  brethren,  whose  in- 
„  differeoce^  coldness,  nayj  even  aversion^  seem,  in  some  strange  way, 
■f  Iwlly  to  have  escaped  her  notice*   Tears  ago,   a   celebrated  foreign 
^nistorian  described  with  exquisite  grace  the  scene  that  was  spread  before 
uis  eyas,  from  the  terrace  of  the  Yilla  Molzi :   Florence,  and  the  wide 
Vtilflamo,  with  its  innamerable  beauties  of  landscape  and  history  :  a 
Fdapect  tending  to  raise  to  its  highest  pitch  the  love  of  external  nature, 
Wl  so  excite  many  thousand  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  or 
'i^  itatesman.    The  eye  of  that  eminent  man  rested  with  dehght  on  the 
<  f'ltj  dome  of  onr  Cathedral,  that  lifts  itself  so  prondly  over  the  snr- 
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rounding  city:  and  he  tells  how  all  its  lines,  converging  into  one 
sublime  point,  w^e  to  him  an  image  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  under  its 
supreme  head,  visible,  continuous,  unchanging,  radiating  similarly  to 
every  comer  of  the  earth,  and  with  all  its  converging  lines  pointing  to 
heaven.  Now,  what  would  that  great  man  have  said  if  a  dose  and 
minute  examination  had  shewn  him  that  long  pieces  of  the  roof  were  in 
danger,  and  standing  apart  firom  those  very  lines  they  should  have  sup- 
ported, that  many  cracks  had  been  made,  and  were  still  widening,  that 
the  points  of  sound  and  close  connection  were  growing  rapidly  fewer : 
that  many  parts  of  the  arch  were  insecure,  and  would  give  way  beneath 
the  lightest  pressure,  and  that  all  that  beautiful  order  of  lines  were  not 
so  safely  united  together,  as  they  appeared  at  a  distance  ?  He  would 
have  said  that  those  were  certain  signs  of  approaching  decay,  and  that 
if  immediate  restorations  were  not  undertaken,  there  might  ensue  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  building — especially  if  a  sudden  tempest  should 
break  upon  it.  Is  this  picture  (happily  not  real,  as  to  the  material 
edifice  of  our  Cathedral)  an  exaggerated  portrait  of  the  present  con- 
dition, not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom  ? 
The  apparently  close  ranks  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  still  stand  in  the 
midst  of  society,  but  society  shows  evident  signs  of  total  separation  from 
them,  even  at  times  of  arraying  itself  in  battle  against  them.  Let  the 
innumerable  ecclesiastics  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  in  onr 
great  cities  tell  us  honestly  what  are  the  opinions  that  are  daily  more 
thoroughly  penetrating  the  minds  of  our  people :  let  them  tell  us  in 
what  terms  they  hear  the  Pope  and  the  Priests  spoken  of,  even  in 
passing  along  our  streets.  The  fact  exists,  and  it  is  no  use  dissimulating 
it.  It  is  no  longer  the  Sardonic  smile  of  the  Pyrrhonist,  or  the  sneer 
of  the  corrupted  and  perverse  man,  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
all  religion,  ihat  Rome  has  contrived  to  draw  down  on  herself  and  on 
all  who  are  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  her  :  no,  an  increasing  aversion 
towards  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  has  penetrated  even  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  :  and  when  amongst  those  classes  the  priest 
has  no  longer  any  influence,  it  is  because  religious  &ith  is  altogether 
decayed  in  their  hearts. 

"  And  that  this  evil  is  not  confined  to  Italy,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  recent  pamphlet  of  Mons.  Dupanloup,  where  he  speaks  both  of 
iVance  generally,  and  also  of  his  own  diocese.  Assuredly  we  do  not 
wholly  follow  that  prelate,  specially  in  the  unfair  and  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  he  declares  that  the  men  of  this  present  generation  in 
France  care  for  nothing  but  the  tavern  and  the  newspaper :  but  when 
he  assures  us  that  the  Church  has  lost  all  power  over  them,  we  have 
no  groimds  for  contradicting  that  result  of  his  own  individual  experience : 
if  for  no  other  cause,  because  these  assertions  of  the  French  prelate  are 
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neiiJifir  more  or  less  tban  &  confirmation  of  what  DoUinger  (an  acnto 
obserTer,  and  profonnd  tlunker)  remarked  some  little  time  ago.  '  Thd 
clergy  in  France  &te  daily  becom.ing  more  isolated,  and  their  inflnence 
over  the  cultiTated  intellects  of  the  country  ia  daily  decreasijig'.'  Now, 
where  this  is  the  case,  what  hope  is  there  of  preserving  Catholic  union  ? 
JPfae  life  of  the  Chm-oh,  assuredly  doea  not  lie  only  in  a  farmal  assent 
to  orthodox  dogmas,  not  merely  in  the  punctual  performance  of  rites, 
towBTer  sacred }  it  needs  ardent,  mutmal  loye,  and  full  mutual  con- 
}&  hetween  priests  and  people ;  without  which  the  unity  of  the 
Cbupch  is  th©  dead  framework  of  a  skeleton,  and  not  the  flourishing  life 

Eft  hying  body ;  hence  the  great  problem  of  our  day,  is,  to  awaken  in 
i  iearta  of  the  lai^  a  deep  interest  in  religion,  and  to  re-introduce 
^  their  hearts  an  affectionate  regard  for  their  pagtors,  which  is  the 
fianest  bond  of  religious  union. 

"  The  present  moment  is  also  faTOtirable  for  maMng  some  general 
pporifiions,  which,  without  in  the  smaUeat  degree  intTinging  on  spiritual 
iisctpline,  should  protect  the  clergy  from  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
Dae  of  that  discipline.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  supreme  civil 
thoritj-,  whilst  ecmpnlously  remaining  within  its  proper  limits,  may 
iaU  extend  to  the  clergy  that  general  protection  which  all  its  citizens 
(joj — protection,  thati^^  from  punishments  arbitrarily  inflicted  without 
g&l  forms  or  proofs,  Kot  a  few  poor  priests,  whose  only  guilt  is  lore 
■their  country,  are  now  suffering- — some,  we  know  it  from  good 
mthority,  being  in  actual  want — from  censures  inflicted  on  them  merely 
i^ontiaid  conscientidj  without  having  even  had  the  benefit  of  any 
riiJ  whatever.  These  complaints  reach  us  from  every  part  of  the 
leninsula*  The  clergy  have  no  wish  to  see  sound  discipline  relaxed  or 
ttfiinged,  they  will  learn  its  true  vaJue  in  purging  the  body  of  evil 
ttembers :  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  sound  discipline  that  it  be  impar- 
ialiy  administered,  with  the  requisite  forms  and  proofe.  Now,  Rome 
tkes  no  scruple  of  strikitig  a  priest  for  a  mere  suspicion  of  liberal  and 
atiiotic  tendencies ;  who,  if  he  have  no  private  property,  m^ust  either 
of  hungerj  or  abjure  his  dearest  convictions.  We  say  this  on  the 
ffcrcHgth  of  various  experiences,  gathered  from  many  parts  of  our  country, 
would  therefore  propose : — 

1.  All  censures  and  suspensions,  e3&  informcUd  cofi86%enU4i  should  be 
irolnbited. 

2.  Tliat  no  ecclesiastical  tribunal  shall  indict  any  punishment 
fciihoat  previous  tiial. 

B.  That  in  all  cases  where  ecclesiastical  censure  brings  temporal 
kfii*  the  cQudemned  person  shall  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  civO 
triboBals,  that  th©  ecclesiastical  anthoritiei  may  show  proof  that  their 
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sentence  was  induced  by  heresy,  immorality,  .and  infraction  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline. 

These  provisions,  we  feel  no  doubt,  would  earn  for  the  state  the 
gratefal  regard  of  the  clergy. 

As  to  the  proposed  reduction  (in  the  number  of  Episcopal  Sees) 
we  think  there  can  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  Italy  is  passing 
through  a  great  crisis  ;  yesterday  she  was  a  mere  geographical  expres- 
sion, partitioned  out  among  an  insignificant  heptarchy  of  small  tyrants, 
to-day  she  is  a  free  and  great  nation  under  a  constitutional  sovereign : 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  politics,  her  finance,  even  her  very  terri- 
torial divisions  must  undergo  some  changes  also  :  and  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  ecclesiastical  order  should  not,  in  some  way,  partake  in.  these 
changes  ?  "Wonderftil  as  the  growth  of  Italy  has  been,  it  is  still  snr- 
rounded  by  grave  difficulties.  She  has  a  gigantic  work  to  fulfil  if  she 
is  to  be  a  firmly  established  power,  and  she  must  use  all  her  resources 
for  the  completion  of  their  work  with  economy  and  judgment — per- 
suaded that  no  State  can  exist  without  religion,  she  looks  around  her 
to  see  in  what  way  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  she  possesses, 
can  be  made  available  for  the  promotion  of  the  light  of  religion,  and  the 
stability  of  the  kingdom.  She  recognises  most  folly  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  proper  dignity  the  heads  of  the  Church,  but  she  feels 
equally  the  imperioas  necessity  of  providing  suitably  for  those  parochial 
clergy,  on  whose  zeal  and  devotion  so  much  depends,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  religious  influence  amongst  us. 

Now,  what  facts  does  she  see  around  her  ?  She  sees  in  her  bosom 
a  number  of  Episcopal  Sees,  not  only  exceeding  in  proportion  those  of 
every  other  Catholic  country,  but  larger  than  those  of  all  the  other 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  put  together,  229 ;  the  Conmiission 
declares,  including  Rome  and  Venice,  they  would  amount  to  273.  Now, 
if  we  were  overflowing  in  wealth,  if  our  working  clergy  were,  we  will 
not  say  largely,  but  decently  paid,  and  above  all,  if  experience  shewed 
that  this  great  number  of  Bishops  produced  amongst  our  people  a  pro- 
portional development  of  enlightened  piety,  of  reasonable  devotion,  of 
gentle  culture,  and  of  moral  and  civil  advancement,  then  we  would  say, 
bravely,  to  those  who  should  dare  to  touch  our  ecclesiastical  ordering, 
*  rash  ones,  stand  off ! '  *  Touch  not  a  system  whence  come  snch 
salutary  results.'  But,  unhappily  the  matter  is  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
In  those  provinces  where  are  the  largest  numbers  of  Bishops,  and  of  those 
other  dignitaries,  who  form  their  surroundings,  education  is  always 
most  backward,  ignorance  most  dense,  superstition  most  gross,  and  all 
the  evils  consequent  on  them,  most  deplorable :  and,  meantime,  the 
incomes  of  numbers  of  the  class  of  parish  priests,  are  truly  miserable,  and 
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the  disproportion  between  the  means  of  these  working  labourers 
in  the  Yinejard,  and  those  of  their  Bnperiors,  is  monstrous  ;  whilst  the 
financial  condition  of  the  comitry  preelndes  all  hope  of  remedy,  save  a 
HBW  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony.  As  to  the  remedy  to 
he  applied  there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion.  The  snrplns  mnst  be  taken 
from  the  head  and  applied  to  the  just  relief  of  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
sod  when  the  members  thereof  are  equitably  provided  for,  all  that  re* 
iMJnfl  ghonld  be  devoted  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally 
mtended^^to  the  inBtruction  and  support  of  the  poor  in  the  variona 
pjifihes.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Commission  propose  a  to  effect,  and 
ia  it  possible  bmj  one  can  oppose  such  an  object,  or  call  it  unreasonable  ? 
We  heheve  it  most  reasonable,  and  we  are  persnaded  that  the  whole  of 
Italy  feels  as  we  do, 

III  them,  therefore — let  us  all — ^have  patience,  have  faith  in  truth  and 
jiiitloe^  and  with  time,  which  is  ever  the  great  healer,  we  shall  &ee 
better  days  dawn  ;  minds  shall  be  calmer,  and  more  wholesome  cotin- 
(is,  we  doubt  not,  will  prevail  at  Borne,  .,,,.* 
Oace  more,  therefore,  we  repeat,  our  present  motto  ought  to  be,  '*  Anti- 
fum  vmiUutionis  fecckd^e)  fatrwulam  renmamibs.^* 


QhENAJMO^jy  COLLEGE. 

Teekb  has  always  been  a  morbid  satisfaction  amongst  too  many  of  th© 
members  of  the  Church  in  exaggerating  the  difEculties  of  the  Church, 
mi  making  the  most  of  any  failure  that  may  hare  occurred.  We  hear 
very  little  of  any  great  success,  and  such  is  Glenalmond  College — ^the 
pmtejti  nmcess  of  the  Church,  as  such  it  is,  without  any  doubt, 

It  is  the  prondest  legacy  that  a  Wordsworth  can  bequeath,  the  result 
of  anwearied  toil  and  princely  self- sacrifice.  Deserted  by  its  best  friends 
in  tlie  hour  of  trial  and  difficulty,  the  unswerving  energy  and  practical 
talent  of  the  present  Warden  has  converted  an  apparent  reverse  into  a 
great  and  glorious  triumph.  We  can  now  contend  with  the  Schools  of 
Etijiland  upon  equal  terms,  and  no  longer  are  we  compelled  to  crosB  the 
b&rdcT  to  leam  the  mdiraents  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Oar  universities  and  schools  are,  in  a  great  measure,  only  adapted 
for  the  middle  class  and  the  class  immediately  below  them.    Glen  almond 
iiaa  EUed  up  tha  gap  with  a  success  beyond  the  fondest  expectations  of 
its  most  eauguina  Mends- 
It  furnishes  na  with  a  very  practical  lesson.    What  Wordsworth  and 
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Dr.  7TftTiTin.)i  have  accomplislied  in  Glenalmond,  we  can  all,  in  our  yarious 
degrees,  accomplish  elsewhere.  Faith,  perseverance,  common  sense,  and 
confidence  in  the  cause,  will  master  many- an  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle.  Defeats,  reverses,  and  trials  are  sent  us  for  our  spiritual  good, 
and  for  the  testing  of  us  whether  we  really  are  a  part  of  Christ  by  being 
partakers  of  His  sufferings.  The  constant  reverses  we  met  with  for 
fifteen  years  prepared  us  for  the  triumphs  of  '63  ;  but  the  triumph  of 
Olenaknond  still  ranks  as  the  most  successful  of  all  the  undertakingB  of 
the  Church.  The  saving  of  £1000  a-year  for  the  last  ten  years  and  a 
half,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  success  in  accounting,  displays  great  re- 
source, and  great  energy  in  dealing  with  the  boldest  experiment  our 
Church  has  yet  embarked  in. 

Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  recent  agitation,  Glenalmond  has 
anticipated  all  our  financial  experiments,  and  has  supplied  as  with  a 
platform  to  go  on  without  fear.  The  rapid  transition  of  the  Scottisli 
mind,  the  growing  sympathy  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  faith,  the  Tigki 
hand  of  fellowship  held  out  to  us  from  England  and  America, 
all  demonstrate  that  the  tide  has  taken  a  turn.  If  we  be  b^t 
true  to  ourselves,  the  victory  is  ours.  The  old  Church  of  Scotland,  afl»r 
her  long  night  of  persecution,  will  once  more  cover  the  laad. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY, 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  part  which  the  late  Bishop  of  Glasgow  has  taken  will  be  perused 
with  great  interest,  we  doubt  not,  by  all  those  who  knew  him  in 
Scotland. 

In  a  movement  such  as  the  above,  it  appears  that,  under  ihjB  pro- 
vidence of  G^d,  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  destined  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place. 

Embarrassed  by  no  secular  laws,  as  a  free  and  voluntary  body,  in  a 
country  such  as  Italy,  she  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  operate  witb 
effect. 

The  Italian  mind  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  strict  forms  of 
Presbytery.  The  Vaudois  conmiunity  wiU  never  engage  the  nationai 
feelings.  So  sensible  has  the  Free  Elirk  been  of  this,  that  they  have 
availed  themselves  largely  of  the  English  Book  of  Cammon  Prayer. 
Then,  again,  no  democratic  form  of  government  will  suit  the  culti- 
vated mind  of  Italy.  Romanism  retains  what  small  hold  it  has  upon 
them  by  appeals  to  poetry  and  legend,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  love  of 
the  beautiful  truly  represents  the  national  temperament. 
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LifciLTgical  worslnp  of  the  highest  scliools,  strict  adherence  to  €he 

legitimate  form  of  govemineEit  in  the  Church,  connectioa  with  the 

a^^ohc  world,  are  elements  essential  to  the  success  of  any  Italian 

oveineut ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Scottish  and  Anglican  Chiirches 

ppear  to  possess  immense  advantages  over  all  other  Protestant  bodies. 

The  Chnrch  in  Italy  will  return  simply  to  her  early  faith — a  faith 

lliichj  though  corrupted  and  overladen  with  superstitions,  she  haa  never 

andoned.     In  emancipating  herself  from  Roman  tyrannyj  she  would 

r  the  foundation  stone  of  a  renewal  of  inter- communion  between  East 

I  West,  so  long  snspcTided  to  suit  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  Boman 

If  and  the  Church  would  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  ItaKan  poli- 

I  movement  which  has  already  accomplished  such  wonders,  and  has 

ed  life  to  a  nation  long  dead,  and  subservient  to  foreign  domi- 


THE  PEETH  MOYEMEIST, 

0LDE3TED  by  the  general  revival  throughout  the  Chnrch,  the  Bishop 
'  St,  Andrews  'proposes  the  building  of  a  new  Church  at  Perth.     It  is 
\  proposal  worthy  of  the  holy  season  of  Easter — worthy  of  iiie  man  j 
ltd  we  wish  it  God  speed. 
The  accommodation  at  St.  John's  has  so  largely  exceeded  the  de- 
ddj  that  the  Bishop  is  in  a  measure  impelled  to  this  measure  ;  and 
f  feel  assured  that  the  aristocracy  will  act  with  their  chaiacteriatio 
lity  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  poor  brethren.     Perth- 
is  well  known  to  be  proud  of  its  Bishop,   and  we  feel  assured 
[will  support  him  in  this  Christian  work.     The  development  of  the 
Qcial  resources  of  St.  Andrews  Diocese  will  exercise  a  great  iniin- 
[ice  over  the  future  of  our  Church,  Perth  being  the  central  city  in  Scot- 
and  Perthshire  being  the  moat  powerful  countyj  any  movement 
ieh  she  eugfiges  in  must  necesBarily  be  invested  with  a  national  im* 
pFrtance*     Already  Perthshire  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  aid 
i  liaa  rendered  to  the  new  Bchemes  of  the  Society.     It  is  the  first  time 
has  been  regularly  associated  with  a  general  movement ;  but  now 
^t  abe  has  commenced,  we  entertain  no  fear  she  will  ultimately  lead 
movement     In  the  matter  of  the  Bishopric,  she  has  shown  herself 
before  her  age,  and  has  initiated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
fchnrch*     We  regret,  indeed,  that  her  enor^ea  have  been  too  excln- 
ftvely  devoted  towards  the  benefit  of  St.  Andrews  Diocese ;    but  we 
all  J  anticipate,  when  the  matter  is  more  clearly  explained,  that  larger 
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co-operation  will  be  brought  about  between  Perthshire  and  the  general 
movement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  providing  for  the  wants  of  the^poorer 
brethren  is  a  duiy  clearly  incumbent  upon  tiie  gentlemen  of  Perthshire ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  will  warmly  respond  to  the  call  of 
their  distinguished  Bishop  with  their  accustomed  liberality.  The  neglect 
of  the  poor  has  been  the  crying  sin  of  our  Church.  It  is  a  reproacli 
which  is  by  degrees  being  removed.  "We  see  movements  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Dundee,  and  in  Aberdeen,  to  remove  this  disgrace.  We  rejoice,  then, 
to  know  that  Perth  had  joined  this  movement  long  ago ;  but  we  also 
rejoice  to  see  this  farther  extension  of  it.  She  has  already  set  a  good 
example  to  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  the  Bishopric.  Already  is  her 
Bishop  about  the  best  provided  for  amongst  the  Bishops  in  Scotland. 

We  trust  that  St.  John's  will  outvie  its  usual  liberality  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  its  poorer  brethren. 


OUR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND. 

Of  late  years  the  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  nearly  sus- 
pended inter-communion.  We  trust  arrangements  are  in  train  whereby 
this  state  of  things  may  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Descended  from  a  conmion  mother,  retaining  their  independence 
of  the  See  of  Rome  to  a  comparatively  modem  date,  holding  the  same  for- 
mularies, and  possessing  the  same  traditions,  we  trust  'the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Churches  will  once  more  renew  their  friendly  relations. 

We  have  watched  with  anxious  eagerness  the  heroic  struggles  she 
has  been  so  long  engaged  in  against  the  aggressions  of  Rome.  The 
movement  in  Connaught  has  no  where  been  more  enthusiastically 
applauded  than  in  Scotland. 

But  faintly  supported  by  statesmen,  and  openly  assailed  by  others, 
she  has  hitherto  been  superior  to  all  the  difficulties  in  her  path. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Church  which  retained  her  indepen- 
dence of  Rome  longer  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  as 
descended  from  a  common  origin  with  ourselves,  as  the  Church  of 
S.  Patrick,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  Saints,  we  are 
anxious  to  cultivate  all  the  friendly  intercourse  our  mutual  relations 
will  admit  of. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  was  associated  with  the  Connaught  move- 
ment. He  saw  Ireland  under  the  famine ;  and  he  can  bear  witness 
to  the  heroic  fortitude  and  painfrd  self-denial  of  the  then  clergy.     He 


|i8SaJ         MAY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  OHmtOH  IN  ENaLANl>.  ^ 

testify  how,  when  the  Roman  priests  abandoned  their  flocks, 
i2ie  Irish  clergy  noblj  did  their  duty. 

It  18  in  Ii-eland  virtua^Uy  that  the  battle  between  the  Church  and  the 
nan  schism  is  being  fonght  out.  Even  though  the  State  threw 
r  the  Church,  we  entertain  no  fears  of  any  serious  damage  being 
ne  her.  Dependent  upon  her  own  resources,  we  beheve  she  wonld 
nymore  weight  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  Whether  endowed  or 
udowed,  she  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  The  Church  of  a  Bedell 
I  a  Jeremy  Taylor  can  never  die.  She  has  awoke  from  ber  long  sleep, 
L  the  Connangbt  movement  is  only  one  of  the  signs  of  her  returning 
.  No  more  self-denying,  pions,  and  hard-working  clergy  are  to  be 
Bd  in  Christendom  than  the  clergy  of  Ireland;  and  we  wish  them 
i  tpeed  in  their  arduous  and  thankless  enterprise. 

The  recent  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  has 
eircD  rewarded  the  eminent  serrices  of  Dr  Lee,  hag  imparted  a  great 
(mDilus  to  the  movement. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  more  accurate  account  of 
^lesiastical  InteUigence  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  in  our  future 
mbers. 


THE  MAT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAKD. 

Uris  famous  in  the  Church  in  the  South  for  its  May  gatherings.  The 
^P.  G-  with  its  income  of  more  than  £100,000,  which  covers  the 
mU  with  English  missions,  is  speciaUy  distinguished.  The  i^signation 
f  itfi  famous  Secretary  is  matter  of  regret  to  CathoUo  Christendom. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  is  also  another  poweriiil  engine  of 
a  Church  ;  and  this  renders  it  aU  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  its 
'cmls  have  taken  up  a  position  hostile  to  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

Upon  what  possible  ground  this  aggressive  line  should  have  been 

pted  is  BS>t  very  clear  to  themselves,  and  so  cannot  be  very  intelH- 

m  to  us.     The  ostensible  ground  is  that  we  have  different  formu- 

J  from  the  Church  in  England.   That  the  Church  of  England  should 

ime  to  dictate  to  us  what  formularies  we  should  adopt,  is  a  degree 

r  arrogance  characteristic  of  EngUshmen ;  but  that  euch  should  be 

pUclj  avowed  must  be  matter  of  astomahment  to  OatboHo  Christen- 

TO,    It  comes,  too,  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  Church  Missionary 

"aitjr  whieh  has  dealings  with  bodies  that  have  no  formularies  at  all. 

IS  iDatt^r  nevertheless  of  deep    re^t  to  us    that    the     scandal 

F'^ld  continue  of  this  Society  ignoring  our  orders,  aad  setting  at  de- 

W^cg  the  authority  of  our  Bishops. 

VOL.  U.—m.  XYIL  Ig 
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We  have  gone  a  great  lengiih,  as  it  is,  in  making  ooncessionB,  so  as 
to  meet  the  views  of  English  Ultramontanes ;  and  we  certainly  do 
expect  something  in  return.  What  a  handle  to  Romanists,  that  two 
Chnrches,  with  the  same  orders,  speaking  the  same  language,  holding 
the  same  standards,  should  yet,  in  certain  cases,  repudiate  intercom- 
munion. Some  English  Bishops  have  even  gone  the  length  of  admin- 
istering confirmation  to  members  belonging  to  certain  schismatic  places 
of  worship. 

We  do  trust,  however,  that  a  new  spirit  is  abroad,  and  that  a  man 
BO  generally  respected,  and  so  zealous  a  clergyman  as  Mr.  Drununond, 
will  see  how  untenable  and  irregular  his  whole  position  in  this  conntrj 
is.  Fraternising  with  Presbyterian  bodies,  creating  division  without 
any  intelligible  reason  in  the  fold  of  Israel,  calling  himself  an  Episco- 
palian, and  repudiating  all  Episcopal  authoriiy,  he  incurs  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility in  the  eyes  of  Ood  and  man. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  will,  we  trust,  withdraw  from  a 
position  they  know  to  be  indefensible,  if  it  be  only  for  their  own  cha- 
racter and  consistency.  There  is  no  use  in  reverting  to  the  past,  and 
recalling  old  feuds.  Our  Church  is  disposed  to  reciprocate  most  friendlj 
offices.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  in  consentiug  to  repeal  the 
Disabilities'  Bill,  the  English  Bishops  are  disposed  to  repair  a  grievous 
wrong  the  State  wantonly  inflicted  upon  us.  Nothing  has  been  done 
by  us  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  We  do  not  grudge  our  Anglican  sister 
her  worldly  honour.  We  do  not  ask  her  to  give  a  farthing  towards  any 
of  our  schemes — ^all  that  we  ask  is  friendly  inter-communion  upon  hon- 
ourable terms.  If  she  refrises  this,  she  must  place  herself  in  a  Mse  posi- 
tion before  Catholic  Christendom.  She  sets  at  defiance  the  first 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  noble  exertions  in  our  behalf 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  are  worthy  of  himself  and  his  Church.  The 
explanation  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  the  Meetings  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  strenuous  support  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Armagh  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  inter-communion  will  be  not  hollow 
but  real,  and,  yre  trust,  will  produce  a  due  efiect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
English  Societies.  Our  concessions  have  reached  their  limits;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  an  aggressive  policy,  Christendom  will  understand  that 
it  emanates  from  England,  not  from  us,  after  we  have  exhausted  every 
means  in  the  way  of  negotiating,  according  to  England's  own  confession. 


THE  CaUECH  OF  ENGLAND. 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    IRELAKD. 

HE  meetings  of  the  two  great  MisBioiiajy  Societies  were  held  tbifl 
lek  in  Dublin.     The  Gospel  Propagation  Society  has  made  consider- 
bie  way  in  Ireland  of  late  years.     In  1839  it  received  only  £10  from 
at  country  ;  but  in  1804  its  collections  there  amount  to  £2,654  ;  £800 
pQTB  than  the  previous  year.     In  feet,  very  little  had  been  known  about 
,  and  its  present  prosperity  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  exertions 
■  the  Rev.  A.  Dawson,  the  Organizing  Secretary.     The  Church  Mis- 
Society  haa  been  always  well  supported,  and  derived  from 
Qd  in  1864  an  income  of  £6,017* 
We  must  not  paBs  over  a  Society  which,  though  very  unoatenta- 
hu,  httle  noticed  and  badly  supported,  more    really  deserves  the 
ace  of  Cbm-chmen   in   Ireland   than   any  other   that  could  be 
itioned ;  we  speak  of  the  "  Additional  Curates'  Fund  Society/*  now 
>" Spiritual  Aid  Society/*  which  has  for  ita  object  the  maintenance 
r  clergy  in  parishes  where  additional  assistance  is  needed,  and  cannot 
iottsrwise  obtained.     The  general  conviction  that  the  Irish  Church 
M  wealthy  body  seems  to  have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
ety,  which  bab  been  obUgedj  by  the  decrease  of  its  income,  to  with- 
&w  grants  from  m&ay  places  where  its  aid  was  of  the  last  importance, 
le  need  hardly  aay  that  the  wealth  of  the  Iriah  Church  exists  only  iu 


The  anniversary  breakfast  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Irish 

rch  Mission  took  place  on  Tuesday  at  St.  Jazuea'a  HaU,  London. 

eight  o'clock  np wards  of  500  ladies  and  gentltfmeu  sat  down  to 

Bt,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.     There  were  also 

nt  the   Bishop  of  Carlisle ;    Archdeacon  Wordsworth ;    Canons 

pHeile  and  Conway ;  the  Rev*  Dr,  J^laurico  Colli s ;  the  Rev.  T.  R, 

pkE,  and  J*  C  Colquhoun,  Esq*     Alter  breaikfast  Mr.  Dallas  read  the 

t,  which  showed  that  the  total  am.oant  received  daring  the  year 

i  £21,S26j  as  compared  with  5&26,073,  reaUsed  in  1863.     Reaolutiona 

I  KLpport  of  the  object  of  the  meetings  were  moved  and  seconded  by 

Bishop  of  Riponj  R.  Long,  Esq.,  M*P.,  Archdeacon  Wordsworth^ 

^  Rev*  Dr.  Maurice  Collis,  and  the  Bishop  of  CarLisle, 


THE    CHURCH    OF   ENGLAISTD. 

I  imnial  Meeting  of  the  S,  P,  G,  was  held  on  Thursday  in  St. 

aee*!  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  hia  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

!  were  present  Earl  Percy,  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Bishop  of  London, 

i  Biahop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Bishops  of  Graham's  Town, 
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Quebec,  Huron,  and  Brisbane,  Sir  J.  Anson,  Sir  W.  Burton,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Acland,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,-  the  Bey.  Canon  Hawkins,  &c. 
The  meeting,  we  regret  to  say,  was  badly  attended.  From  the  report, 
read  by  the  Secretary,  it  appeared  that  the  income  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  £S6fi77f  which  sum  was  increased  to 
£102,997  18s.  6d.  by  certain  specially  appropriated  ftmds.  An  expen- 
diture of  £26,000  was  made  by  the  Socieiy  during  the  year  in  British 
North  America  for  the  support  of  Clergymen,  Missionaries,  and  Schools; 
and  for  the  same  object  were  expended  £3000  in  the  West  Indies, 
£12,000  in  South  Africa,  £40,000  in  India  and  the  East,  and  £4500  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

His  Grace  the  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings  expressed  bis 
regret  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  Bight  Kev.  Prelates 
had  been  prevented  by  various  causes  from  being  present  on  that  occa- 
eion.  He  alluded  to  the  great  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the 
Society  by  their  late  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  who,  after  a 
service  of  tweniy-six  years,  had  received  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty  an 
appointment,  which  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  well 
merited.  His  Grace  then  adverted  to  the  progress  which  the  Society 
had  made,  observing  that  it  had  arisen  from  a  mere  charity  to  a  great 
institution;  that  in  1839,  the  income  it  derived  from  all  voluntary 
sources  (excluding  dividends  and  interest  on  vested  capital)  was 
£16,557,  while  in  1864,  it  was  £91,703  ;  and  that  the  number  of  con- 
tributing parishes  had,  during  the  same  period  increased  froni  290  to 
7270.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  completely  reorganise  the 
Socieiy,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  suitable  in  every  way  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  time.  Among  the  new  arrangements  contemplated, 
though  not  absolutely  determined  on,  he  might  mention  the  division  of 
the  Society  into  three  departments — one  to  have  for  its  object  the  pro- 
moting at  home  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  abroad ; 
another  to  take  charge  of  the  general  business  of  the  Society ;  and  a 
third  to  overlook  and  direct  the  whole  of  the  foreign  work.  His  Grace 
concluded  by  making  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  urging  that  it  was  the  duly  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
Engli^  Church  to  assist  in  promoting  and  establishing  her  pure  Pro- 
testant faith  abroad. 

The  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  in  a  speech  of  great  interest,  enlarged 
on  the  value  of  the  Society's  aid  in  his  Diocese,  both  to  the  colonists  and 
the  heathen.  He  specially  approved  of  its  assistance  being  given 
through  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and  said  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  any  one  could  object  to  Synodical  action.  Care,  however,  should 
be  taken,  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  in  them  that  might  contravene 
the  decisions  of  a  Provincial  and  (as  he  looked  forward  to)  an  Imperial 
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Synod.  He  stated,  amidst  loud  cheersj  that  be  for  one  rejoiced  at  the 
I  fi^dom  accorded  to  the  South  African  Church  by  the  recent  judgment 
of  the  JudJciaJ  Committeej  as  it  waa  prepoeterona  that  the  Church 
South  Africa  should  be  saddled  with  [dl  the  disadvantages  without 
ny  of  the  advantages  of  an  E&tablished  Church,  He  concluded  by 
ongly  urging  the  need  of  a  native  Minietiy* 
After  a  few  remarkB  from  Earl  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  gave  a 
bened  account  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  especially  in- 
fiting  on  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Society  was  towards  the 
^Hsh  colomsts.  He  remarked  on  the  manner  in  winch  the  clergy 
ed,  however,  as  the  Church  of  the  entire  people,  especially  mention- 
I  their  devotion  during  a  time  of  virulent  fever,  when  no  minister  of 
By  denomination  waa  present. 

The  HoUi  F.  Lygon,  M.P.,  in  a  telling  speech,  mamtained  that  the 

[  Society  was  worthy  of  the  sympathy  of  Churchmen,  and  refuted  the 

notion  that  there  wa.s  any  antagonism  between  it  and  the  C.M,S.,  illus- 

ating  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  Report     Amongst  the  other 

kevs  were  the  Rev.  W*  H.  Harper,  Mr.  Gorst,  and  Mr.  Acland,  M,  P* 


The  Church  of  England  Scripture  Readers'  Society  held  what  is 

aed  its  May  meeting  on  the  26th  ult.  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 

-the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  chair.     The  Chairman,  in  opening 

i  proceedings,  r@mai*ked  that  he  took  a  part  some  twenty  years  since 

I  establishing  the  Society,  assisted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London^  and 

ttpported  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,     It  has  gone  on  in- 

aing  year  by  year  until  now  it  had  139  grants  to  readers  in  102  of 

)  parishes  and  districts  of  the  London  and  Winchester  Dioceses,  there- 

'  aiding  in  the  spiritual  support  of  1,117,220  persons.     The  progress 

'  the  Society  might  be  seen  in  the  receipts,  which  in  the  first  year 

Qoanted  to  £3488  8&.  6d*,  and  had  gradually  increased  until  now  they 

aounted  to  £12,589  14s,  2d.    AJber  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Report, 

rious  resolntiona  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  adopted^ 

nd  the  proceedings  closed  in  the  usual  manner* 


On  Tuesday  night,  the  Festival  of  the  Clergy  Corporatipn  took 
I  at  Willis'  Rooms.  Sir  Hngh  Caims  presided ;  and  there  waa  a 
f  attendence  of  the  clergy  and  lay  mcTabers  of  the  Church.  Sub- 
iptions  to  the  amount  of  J8500D  wore  announced  in  connection  with 
the  festival,  and  of  J 5 00  at  the  table.  Sir  Hugh  Caii'ns  heading  the  list 
I  a  gift  of  thirty  guineas.    The  festival  pasaed  off  most  satisfactorily- 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society  waa  held  on 
ay  morning  at  Exeter  Halh     The  Eail  of  Chichester  presided,  and 
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was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Ripon,  Gfrahamstown,  Huron,  and  Anderson  (late  of  Rupert's  Land), 
the  Dean  of  Melbourne,  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society.  He  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  Society  would  be  de- 
voted to  native  agency,  and  that  a  strong  effort  would  be  made  to 
increase  the  fund.  The  Bishop  of  London,  and  others,  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  total  income  of  the  Society  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  £164,404  for  the  year. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OP  S.  ANDREWS, 
AND  REV.  DR.  PIRIE. 

SiB, — ^A  note  from  Dr.  Pirie,  received  by  me  here  this  morning, 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  letter  of  his  which  appeared  in  your  paper 
of  the  22d  ult.,  and  which,  he  informs  me,  contains  "  some  remarks" 
upon  my  last  yearns  charge,  also  published  in  the  Gourcmt  at  the  time 
of  its  delivery.  May  I  therefore  be  allowed,  having  read  that  letter^ 
to  express,  through  the  same  channel,  to  Dr.  Pirie  himset^  and  to 
your  readers  in  general,  my  sentiments  concerning  it  ? 

It  could  be  no  genuine  satisfaction  to  me  to  obtain  a  controversial 
victory  over  Dr.  Pirie ;  nor,  I  should  suppose,  to  that  gentleman  to 
obtain  such  a  victory  over  me.  Men  who  are  really  in  earnest  about 
great  principles  which  concern  the  public  good  and  the  interests  of 
religion,  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  mere  personal  considerations. 
I  trust  that  I  am  in  earnest  when  I  endeavour  to  recommend  a  course 
which  would  tend,  and  is  nec&ssary,  as  I  believe,  to  heal  the  divisions 
which  now  unhappily  exist,  tod  to  restore  inteT'Corivm/uniori,  more  especi- 
ally between  the  two  main  bodies  of  British  Christians,  and  so  between 
the  greater  portion  of  Christians  of  our  own  blood  and  language  through- 
out the  world.  And  I  hoped  that  Dr.  Pirie  was  also  in  earnest  when 
he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  published  address  which  he  delivered  as 
Moderator  at  the  close  of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church — "  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Tnost  of  our  differences  arise 
from  misconception,  and  that  rrmtual  explcmations,  therefore,  tendered  in 
a  fair  and  friendly  spirit,  would  do  much  to  reconcile,  at  all  events, 
professing  Christians  among  one  another ;"  and  when,  accordingly,  in 
the  address  itself,  he  expressly  invited  "  other  de'iwmmations  or  parties 
zo  indicate  any  particulars  as  to  which  we  (he  said)  misapprehend  their 
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mws"  I  confess,  therefore,  tliat  I  am  diiappomted  when,  baTing 
complied  with  that  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalian 
body— baTing  exhibited  and  explained  at  length  eeveral  particulars  as 
to  wMeh  veiy  manj  Presbyterians  do  either  greatly  misapprehend,  or 
ray  inadequately  comprehend,  onr  views  and  the  argnmenta  npon 
which  they  rest — ^and  having  done  this,  by  the  impartial  testimony  of 
Farious  non-Episcopalian  organs  of  public  opinion^  Ln  a  fair  and  chaiit- 
rtb  Bpirit— I  am  now  told  by  Br.  Pirie,  aft^r  the  lapse  of  more  than 
ie?en  months,  when  the  drift  and  reasoning  of  my  charge  must  be 
gmeralJy  forgo tteOj  that  he  has  *^  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
leibdiiig  it  with  attention,*'  that,  in  doing  so,  he  Las  discovered  that 

my  views  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  address,"  and  that 

Imuut  settle  the  matter  (not  with  him,  but)  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
vA  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  with  either  of  whom  (he  adds)  he 
\m  m  doubt  'Whatever  I  shall  have  the  worst  of  the  argument."  Surely 
tlffl  is  but  an  indifferent  specimen  of  that  "  fair  and  friendly  spirit*' 
▼Meii  Dr.  Pirie  himself  had  prescribed  to  others !  And  upon  what 
frotmd  is  it  that  he  gives  me  this  answer  ?  Because  1  have  been  dis- 
iBlrtecniB  or  intemperate  ?  Just  the  reverse,  I  have  only  been  too 
lodeffatej  too  conciliatory*  Had  I  been  one  of  "  the  very  High  Church 
»r%  who  deny  that  Pr^abyterianism  can  he  entitled  to  the  character  of 

ChMTck  at  all"  he  woiJd  have  been  prepared  to  argue  with  me  ;  hut 
i  it  is,  having  declined  to  pronounce  that  Presbyteristnism  can,  in 
KJ  eense,  be  called  a  Church — having  onli/  held  (not  very  consistently, 
la  is  inclined  to  think)  that  it  is  Ttot  "  a  properly  or  perfectly  constituted 
Clwirchj"  and  having  admitted  that  "  baptised  Presbyterians  are  members 

the  Church  J "  therefore  a  disenssion  with  me  is  "one  up  on  which  he  does 
M  feeJ  in  the  sHghtest  degree  called  upon  to  enter.*-     This  is  a  course 
luch  will  not  be  encouraging  to  others  who  are  now  separated  from 
S0  Estahiiahment,  and  who  might  have  been  tempted  by  the  Moderator's 
ivitation  to  offer  and  to  a^k  for  "  mutual  explanations/ * 

But  if  I  am  disappointed  by  the  treatment  thus  received  at  Dr. 
^e's  hands,  I  mu  still  more  sui^rised  at  the  nse  which  he  makes  of 

IB  osuly  passages  in  jny  charge  which  he  has  thought  it  right  to  notice, 
Julike  Episcopahans  of  "the  very  High  Church  party,"  I  ^*' mily^"  he 
^JSj  "profess  to  maintain  that  the  three  orders  (of  bishop,  presbyter, 
tod  deacon)  is  an  arrangement  of  early  and  long  continued  use  ;  and 
feat^  in  the  post- ascension  years  of  the  Nevj  Tesiamejitf  the  Church, 
^hsreti^  planted^  was  gradually  forming  itself  into  one  definite  system** 
— rijE.j  the  said  system  of  a  threefold  ministry ;    upon  which  he  adds, 

Tliese  are  very  nearly  my  own  opinions.**  What !  Is  Dr.  Pirie  v&r^ 
^^riy  of  opinion  that  *'  during  the  post- ascension  years  of  the  ^ew 
listameut" — that  is,  DtJErso  ihe  lifh-time  or  the  AposxLES^the  Church , 
*il2ttgifSB  PLAKTEt',  wae  gradually  (how,  among  the  heathen,  could  it  bo 
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done  otherwise  than  gradually  ?)  forming  itself  into  one  definite  system 
of  a  ministry  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  and  yet,  after  making 
the  statement,  and  giving  the  invitation  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning, 
does  "  not  feel  himself  called  npon  in  the  slightest  degree  to  discuss' 
the  question  how  far  it  may  be  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  restore  such  a 
system  in  Scotland,  both  on  other  accounts  and  for  the  sake  of  brotherly 
union  with  those  who,  among  ourselves,  and  in  England,  and  througli- 
out  the  world,  consider  such  a  system,  beca/use  it  is  apostolic^  to  be  a 
matter  of  positive  obligation  ?     And  how  is  it  that  he  escapes  from  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  very  obvious  consequence  ?     He  takes  my  phrase,  in 
which,  he  says,  he  "  specially  concurs"  about  the  Church  "  gradual 
forming  itself,"  &c.,  and  which  I  expressly  confined  to  apostolic  times— 
"  the  post-ascension  years  of  the  New  Testament;^  he  takes,  I  say,  this 
phrase,  and  applying  it,  not  as  I  had  done,  to  the  fird,  but  to  the  first 
five  centuries,  he  tells  us  that  the  one  definite  system  into  which  the 
Church,  by  gradual  formation,  eventually  settled  down,  was  that  "  of 
Popery  through  the  West,  and  the  form  of  the  Greek  Church  amongst 
the  greater  proportion  of  Christians  of  the  East ;"  which  are,  in  fact, 
TWO  SYSTEMS,  mutually  repugnant — the  one  having  essentially  destroyed 
and  the  other  essentially  retained  the  original  system  of  the  apostohc 
ministry.     And  how  does  Dr.  Pirie  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ?     Giving 
us  no  information  about  the  East  (which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
forfeited  its  claim  to  the  continued  possession  of  the  same  true  apostolic 
ministry  which  we  and  other  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  West  have  re- 
covered since  the  Reformation),  he  observes — "  I  think  it  could  be  easily 
proved  that  a  certain  superiority  was  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
so  early  as  the  second  century ;  that  a  modified  pre-eminence  was  gene- 
rally allowed  him  during  the  third  century ;  and  that  in  the  fifth  centnry 
his  authority  was  established  in  the  West."     I  make  no  objection  to 
the  former  part  of  this  representation  with  respect  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries.     During  that  period,  be  it  remembered.  Borne,  as  the 
capital  of  the  world,  then  united,  for  the  most  part,  under  one  secular 
Government,  was  also,  on  that  account,  the  acknowledged  capital  of 
Christendom ;  nor  was  it,  probably,  without  a  view  to  this  fact  that  St. 
Paul  addressed  to  "  the  Romans  "  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
epistles.     But  I  cannot  grant  that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome, 
in  any  bona  fide  sense,  still  less  in  the  sense  of  the  supremacy  which  he 
afterwards  usurped,  was  "  established  in  the  West "  so  early  as  the  fifth 
century.    The  opposition  which,  more  than  a  century  later,  his  emissaries 
met  with  in  our  own  island  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.   At  the 
sametime,  however,  it  is  true,  and  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  fifth  century  down- 
wards, the  Church  underwent  its  share  of  disorganisation,  or  at  least  of 
departure  from  its  original  and  purer  state ;  but  not  until,  under  the 
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|ffoyidenee  of  God,  boiii  its  f^ue  creed  and  true  ministry  had  been  per^ 
I  maJientlj  settled,  and  everywhere  adopted  as  plainly  deducible  from 
IHoly  Scripture  and  firom  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  apostles ; 
I  wliieh  creedj  and  which  mimata'y,  as  thej  were  then  confessedly  the 
I  great  bonds  of  nnion  for  the  whole  of  Christendom,  when  it  was  m  yet 
iTindiTidedj  so  were  they  designed,  I  beHevej  by  the  same  Divine  Provi- 
RGQf  to  he  snre  guides  for  ChristianB- — and  especially  for  those  who 

\  to  escape  divisions — in  all  ages,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Dr,  Pirie  is  not  satisfied  with  declining  to  argue 
dth  me  himself,  upon  the  ground  that  his  address  only  *'  points  at  the 
of  the  very  High  Chnrch  party  ;"  he  hands  me  over  for  an  an- 
ffflr — and,  as  he  confidently  anticipates,  for  certain  discomfitnre — to 
^Ikt  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Chnrch  of  Constantinople/'  I  can  see 
ttbis  is  not  said  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  but  what  else  it  means 
r^KL  scarcely  tell.  With  the  Church  of  ConBtantinople  I  have  710  need 
fwrpie,  Upon  the  point  of  the  true  organisation  of  the  Christian 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  intercommunion  with  that 
,  or,  in  general,  with  the  Churches  of  Bnssia  and  of  the  East. 
ITiA  regard  to  the  Chui'ch  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  tjisfirdfive  centuries, 
Ih&re  also,  upon  the  same  point,  no  7ieed  to  argue;  for  let  it  not  be  sap- 
[  that  the  division  of  Christendom  into  Patrlarchaies  has,  in  either 
e,  any  efiect  whatever  to  constitute  a  departure  from  the  original 
poftolic  system  of  the  threefold  ministry.  Or,  if  Dr.  Pirie  is  of  this 
SJinion,  let  me  be  allowed  to  express  my  hope  that  a  little  "  mutual 
planation^  tendered  in  a  fair  and  friendly  spirit,"  would  soon  snffice 

>  (s!ear  up  the  '^  misconception.**  BEt,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wonld 
1  TO  Chuecees  op  the  East,  as  they  have  existed  from  the  beginning 

>  the  present  day,  and  what  would  all  the  Ceitrches  of  the  West,  bm 
'existed  everywhere   for  the  first  five — -nay,  fifteen — -centurieSj  say 

I  intercommunion  with  our  national  Presbyterianism  ?    We  know  fuU 

jreli  what  they  say.     Yet  I  wiH  not  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Pirie,  and 

ggieit  what  he,  aa  Moderator  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  must  look  for 

tneir  hands.     Whatever  he  may  now  have  written  in  an  unhappy 

aotaont,  be  is,  I  will  still  believe,  ono  who  in  his  Christian  heart  desires 

>  Be©  our  nnhappy  divisions  healed,  our  needless  diSerenoes  removed 
i  Ttt^onoiled.  He  will,  T  am  sure,  agree  with  me  at  least  so  far  as  to 
mt  that,  let  Home  or  Constantinople  be  what  they  may,  our  first  and 
^t  urgent  daty  is  not  to   '*  settle  matters  with  them,   so  much  as  to 

m  itf  ^ton^e,  and  to  follow  afler  the  things  that  make  for  peace  andholi- 
i  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  fellow- Christians  amon^  wbom  we  dwell" 
-I  am,  ^c,  Chaio-es  Wokdswobth, 
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Thb  TJlOYEBSXTT,  Abbbdsxn,  JToy  1,  1865. 

Sib, — I  perceive  that  Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  his  letter  published 
by  you  last  Saturday,  complaLos,  so  far  as  I  can  discover  his  meaning, 
that  I  have  not  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  address  which 
he  had  the  goodness  to  forward  to  me  some  months  ago.  Because  I 
expressed  an  opinion  "  that  most  denominational  differences  proceed 
from  misconception,  and  that  mutual  explanations  tendered  in  a  friendly 
spirit  would  do  much  to  reconcile  Christians  among  one  another,"  and 
a  hope  "  that  other  denominations  might  be  led  to  indicate  any  particu- 
lars in  which  we  may  misapprehend  their  views,  "  he  assumes  that  I 
invited  men  of  all  denominations  publicly  to  defend  their  respectiye 
creeds,  and  pledged  myself  to  reply  to  them.  Labouring  apparently 
under  this  delusion,  he  dragged  my  name,  as  a  sort  of  challenger,  into 
a  long  argument  in  defence  of  the  organisation  of  Episcopacy,  -whicli 
he  addressed  to  his  clergy,  and  that  most  unnecessanly ;  because  his 
address  was  avowedly  part  of  a  course,  and  his  whole  argument  could 
have  been  stated  as  it  stands  without  any  personal  allusion  to  me 
whatever.  I  quite  admit  that  Bishop  Wordsworth  was  entitled  to 
reply  to  any  public  document  of  mine  if  he  chose ;  but  I  deny  that  he 
is  entitled,  under  such  circumstances,  to  charge  me  with  inviting  him 
to  a  controversy,  and  still  less  to  charge  me  with  discourtesy,  because, 
instead  of  replying  to  him  myself,  I  referred  him  to  those  with  whom, 
in  my  opinion,  it  could  be  more  appropriately  carried  on.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  says  that  he  has  been  "  too  moderate  and  too  conciliatory." 
I  hardly  think  that  a  Bishop  could  be  ''too  moderate  and  too  conciliatory." 
I^  however,  he  will  reconsider  the  tone  of  his  address,  and  the  language 
of  his  recent  letter,  in  which  he  says,  among  other  like  things — "  I 
hoped  that  Dr  Pine  was  in  earnest,"  and  "  whatever  he  may  have  now 
written  in  an  unhappy  moment,"  he  will,  I  think,  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  has  no  just  cause  of  regret,  at  least  on  this  score.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  offended.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
probably  wrote  under  momentary  excitement,  and  I  should  consider  it 
almost  as  wrong  were  I  too  ready  to  take  offence  as  were  I  wilfully  to 
give  it. 

The  &xit  is,  that  I  had  intended  to  reply  to  Biahop  Wordsworth's 
address  at  length,  which,  however,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  I 
could  attempt  to  do,  during  the  College  session,  and  when,  with  this 
view,  I  read  it  again  carefully  in  the  beginning  of  April,  I  could  find 
little  which  had  any  bearing  on  w/y  address  at  all.*    'No  doubt  there 

[♦  In  -view  of  this  statement  of  Dr.  Pirie,  we  think  it  desirable  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Bishop's  Charge,  as  it  appeared  in  our  ninth  Number,  October,  1864, 
and  especially  to  Hhejirat  of  the  four  sections  into  which  it  was  divided.— Ed.  8,  0.] 
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lirere  passagee  here  and  there  which  seemed  to  attach  a  sort  of  ma^cal 

due  to  the  **  three  orderi,*'  but  generally  its  argument,  bo  far  as  I 

Jd  imderstaad  it,  went  on  the  asBuraption  that  Presbytery  would 

I  the  purpose  designed  in  the  Word  of  God,  though  Episcopaicy 

WBS  "a.  more  perfectly  constituted  By  stem,  ^'  and  would  serve  it  better. 

here  was,  howeTerj  nothing  new  in  the  argument,  nor  any  explanation, 

i  fer  as  I  am  awao-e,  though  the  Bishop  seems  to  think  otherwise,  of 

my  misconceptiona    into  which    Presbyterians    have  fallen,  nor  any 

ndication  of  any  concessions  with  a  view  to  the  union  which  I  believe 

iftthe  so  honestly  desires.     On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 

si©  conceseion  in  principle  was  to  be  upon  our  side.     Specially  be 

lits  all  allusion  to  the  only  Presbyterian  argument  which  was  indi* 

L  in  my  address.     We  most  readily  admit  that  the  '*  three  orders^" 

,  indeed,  "  four  or  five  orders,*'  is  an  arrangement  of  long  continued 

We  most  readily  admit  not  **  that  in  the  post- ascension  years  of 

iKew  Testimentj  the  Church,  wherever  planted,  was  formed,^'  which 

i  wiiat  Bishop  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  intendEdj  but '  ■  was  graduallif 

dnfj  itself  into  one  definite  system,"  wMek  was  ivJiat  he  vrrot^.     But 

s  bold  the  nature  of  "  the  system  into  which  it  was  forming  itself,"  to 

!  df  no  importance  to  us  except  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  but 

J  be  a  question  between  the  High  Church  party  and  the  Churches  of 

m  and  Constantinople,  which,  w©  are  inclined  to  think,  notwith-" 

Qding  the  **  three  orders,"  regard  them  as  equally  schismatic  with 

leiTea.     We  rest  on  the  broad  Protestant  principle  that  nothing  ia 

be  recognised  as  obligatcry  upon  Christians  except  what  is  either 

pressely  commanded  in  Scrip tnrCj  or  can  ceriamly  be  inferred  from 

ptare.     All  other  things  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  mattera  of 

fidiency,  n^d,  under  tihe  authority  of  God,  are  to  be  determined  in 

L  ciiBe,  in  such  a  way  as  may  seem  most  suitable  for  maintaining  and 

ending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.     WhOe,  therefore,  we  deny  that 

ere  is  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  ^'  three  orders*'  as  existing  in 

fty  Chm*ch  of  our  days,  was  known  in  apostoMc  times,  we  say  that  bad 

I  even  been  otherwise,  unless  such  an  arrangement  had  been  clearly 

actioued  by  the  apostles  in  the  vxritingB  of  Sf^T^ipture,  it  could  not  b© 

ading  on  UB,  and  if  it  appeared,  therefore,  on  calm  and  prayerftil  con- 

pdemlioiij  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  maintenance 

^^  propagation   of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  any  place,  its   observ- 

oc«  in  thiit  place  would  be  unscriptui^l  and  unlawfuL     Under  these 

^^u^imsmnces,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  object  in  my  answer- 

'Ji?  Iji.1i op  Wordsworth's  addi'ess,  and  I  wrote  the  note  which  a  short 

L^t  h^ij  i*ppeai'ed  in  your  paper  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this,  and 

itlwmt  the  least  idea  of  hurting  Bishop  Wor dsw orth's  feelings.     Indeed  ^ 

I  anticipated  such  a  result,  it  probably  never  would  have  been 
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As  to  farther  communications,  Bishop  Wordsworth  must  remember 
that  he  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  giving  publicity  to  his  views.  He 
can  publish  his  addresses  every  year.  The  days  of  my  Archbishopric,  on 
the  contrary,  are  quickly  passing  away.  I  must  therefore  have  recourse  to 
the  newspapers  ;  and  however  obliging  the  editor  may  be,  I  cannot  think, 
and  my  present  experience  satisfies  me  of  it  more  than  ever,  that  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  letters  are  a  suitable  way  for  carrjdng  on  such  a  discussion 
as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  if  I  can  help  to  unravel  miscon- 
ceptions, or  to  reconcile  differences,  if  Bishop  Wordsworth  will  kindly  com- 
municate with  me  privately,  he  will  find  me  most  willing ;  and  if  we  can  i 
see  our  way  to  do  any  good,  the  result  can  be  made  public  in  any  manner  | 
that  may  seem  to  us  most  for  edification. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  R.  PmiB. 


Map  I,  1865. 

SiE, — When  I  addressed  you  last  week  respecting  a  letter  previously 
published  in  your  columns  from  Dr.  Pirie,  the  outgoing  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church,  I  purposely  abstained  from 
noticing  one  remarkable  sentence  in  that  letter,  partly  because  I  was  un- 
willing then  to  trespass  upon  your  space  at  greater  length,  and  partly  also 
on  account  of  the  matter  itself,  which  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  reserve 
for  a  separate  communication.  The  sentence  to  which  I  allude,  and  upon 
which  I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  relates 
to  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  as  follows  : — I  have  a 
very  great  respect  for  the  English  Church,  but  I  cannot  find  even  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  it  was  ever  heard  of  as  a  form  of  Church  government  till  it 
came  to  be  introduced,  under  the  operation  of  a  multitude  of  incidental 
causes,  as  perhaps  a  very  suitable,  bat  still  somewhat  anomalous  system» 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI." 

Now,  it  is  a  sentence  such  as  this  which  shows  as  much  as  anything 
can  possibly  do,  the  need  of  those  **  mutual  explanations,  tendered  in  a  fair 
and  friendly  spirit,"  which  Dr.  Pirie  himself  has  so  properly  recommended* 
in  order  to  reconcile  differences  among  Christian  brethren,  which  have 
arisen,  as  he  truly  says,  in  great  measure,  from  misconception.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  illustrious  reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  any  such  thing  as  Dr.  Pixk 
thus  represents  them  to  have  done.  Their  intention,  as  avowed  by  them- 
selves, again  and  again  was  to  introduce  nothing  "anomalous,"  nothing  mv; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  remove  all  existing  anomalies  which  had  been  intro- 
duced through  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  purify  and 
restore  what  was  old.  To  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  living  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  a  speech  made  upon  a  late  occasion — **  At  our 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  made  no  new  creed,  we  set  up  no 
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Mw  altatj  we  introduced  no  new  order  of  the  Cliristiaa  ministry,  bat  we 
I  preserved  and  puriSed  tlie  o3d.     Our  Kefonnation  was  not  a  toorh  of  innn- 
I  mtion ;  it  was  a  conservative  and  restorative  work!'    It  will  not  be  pretended, 
[tkst  Cmnmer,  Hidley,  and  Jewell,  eminently  learned  as  they  were  in  snch 
nattera,  did  not  know  what  was  the  **  system*'  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
id,  consequently,  were  tiot  competent  to  diatinguiah  between  regular  and 
uomalous,  old  and  new  ;  or  that,  knowing  it*  Ihey  were  ao  dishonest,  so 
ntmibful,  as  to  claim  and  to  profess  that  they  ha4  done  what  in  fact, 
iey  had  not  done.    It  13  Jewell  who  declares,  and  sets  himself  to  prove, 
I  his  famous  Apologia  £cclesi^  AnglkanG&  *^  noa  ad  Apostolos,  vetereaque 
Citliolicos   Patres   rediisse'*— i^e  ham  returned  to  tlie  apostks  and  tli6 
[sment  Catholic  Fatliers/*     If  Dr,  Piri©  13  of  opinion  that  in  any  point 
1  causes  the  existing  separation  or  absence  of  inter-communion  between 
sEBtablished  Cliurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  ChurchEatablish- 
t  of  this  country,  this  was  not  dune^  let  him,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
B  of  that  desire  which  he  has  expressed  for  reconciliation  between  pro- 
sing Christians,  show  what  it  is.     Let  him  declare  the  grounds  of  hia 
Df^  and  startling  assertion^  calculated  to  increase  and  aggravate,  rather 
tto  remove  or  reconcile,  differences,  that  he  cannot  find  "a  shadow  of 
•of  that  the  Chiirch  of  England''  meaning,  I  suppose,  its  minij^try  and 
pTemment,   or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it^  Anglican  Episcopacy^  was  ever 
^eard  of  as  a  form  of  Church  government,  till  it  came  to  be  introduced" — 
^ot  from  any  principle  or  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  the  Keformers, 
at   under    tbe    operation    of    a    multitude    of    ineidenial     causes^   as 
jrhaps  a  very  suitable,  but  atill  somewhat  anomalous  system,  during 
reign    of  Edward     F/,"    I   ask    respectfully   for    an    explanation 
this    assertion    in   regard    to    any    of    thoae     points    of     Church 
fltry  or  government  upon  which  (apart  from  the  question  of  Roman 
tt|nremacy,  disallowed,  because  not  primitive,  by  Easterns  no  less  than  by 
lAngUcans)  the  existence  of  intercommunion  between  Churches  is  known 
tlo  depend.     Such  intercommunion,  he  it  remembered,  does  not  depend 
L  the  size  of  dioceses,  the  method  of  appointing  bishops,  the  juiisdic- 
on,  or  even  the  existence  of  archbishops  or  metropolitans,  the  admission  or 
Bon-adinission  of  laity  into  a  share  of  the  government,  but  simply  upon  the 
mjld^  continuance,  through  legitimate  ordination,  of  a  three-fold  min* 
f  tt^.     And  therefore  it  is  that  there  is  as  much  reality  of  intercom mnnion 
im  all  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Christian  life,  fur  instance  between  our- 
[ubm  and  the  Church  of  England,  or  between  American  Episcopalians  and 
I  oursdvea,  or,  again,  between  them  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  there  is 
I  between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  English  Church,  or  even  between  one 
I  EagEah  diocese  and  another.     Dr,   Pirie  may  be  assured  that  something 
mxt^  than,  and  something  very  different  from,  "  a  multitude  of  incidental 
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causes,"  such  as,  doubtless,  led  to  the  first  introdaction  of  Presbyterianiam 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  necessary  to  produce  the  existing  intercom- 
manion  between  Churches  so  variously  circumstanced  in  other  respects,  but 
equally  united  among  themselves  aud  with  the  Primitive  Church  in  retain- 
ing the  creed  and  the  ministry  of  universal,  undivided  Christendom. 

The  argument  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  great  English  reformers,  and  their  subsequent  professions  in  regard  to 
their  own  work,  leaves,  I  am  persuaded,  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  the 
true  character  of  the  English  Beformation.  But  there  is  another  way  of 
looking  at  the  question,  which  is  scarcely  less  convincing.  Why  is  it  that 
moderate  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  moderate  Lutherans  on  the 
other,  have  equally  pointed  to  the  Church  of  England  and  her  afiUiated 
Churches  as  occupying  the  best  position,  and  offering  the  most  probable 
rallying  point,  for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  various  now  divided  se^ 
tions  of  Western  Christendom  ?  It  is  because  she  alone  maintains  a  his- 
toric unity  with  the  Church  of  the  apostles^  and  of  the  first  and  purest 
ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  because  they  feel  that  in  drawing  near  to  her 
they  would,  in  all  essential  points,  be  drawing  most  nearly  to  communion 
not  with  her  only,  but  with  universal  Christendom  in  its  best  and  undi- 
vided state. 

With  r^ard  to  Dr.  Pirie*s  remark  that  the  system  of  the  reformed 
English  Church  may  be  "  perhaps  a  very  suitable*^  one — ^that  is,  I  suppose, 
mitahle  to  the  country  where  it  exists — ^that  is  a  notion  which  I  am  pre- 
suaded,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  great  reformers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  No ;  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  system  which  they  were 
aiming  to  restore,  and  did  restore,  was  no  other  than  that  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  "  the  Apostles  and  ancient  Catholic  Fathers,"  so  it  never 
occurred  to  them  to  suppose  that  a  system  which  was  so  handed  down,  and 
which  had  originally  been  universal  throughout  Christendom^  could  ever 
fail  to  be  "suitable*'  for  all  Christians.  The  truth  is,  that  the  notion  to 
which  I  am  referring,  and  with  which  we  have  at  the  present  day  become 
unhappily  but  too  familiar,  was  never  heard  q/*  until  it  was  invented  as  a 
plausible  pretence  by  those  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  when  they 
looked  into  antiquity,  that  Presbyterianism  had  no  sufficient  authority  to 
rest  upon  in  the  early  Church,  or  in  Scripture  as  read  and  interpreted  by 
the  first  Christians;  and  that  the  only  ministry  which  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  earliest  records  of  every  settled  Church  that  has  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning throughout  the  world  is  a  ministry  which  requires  for  its  three 
degrees  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  threefold  ordination.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  what  has  now  been  said,  on  the  one  hand,  I  will  undertake  to 
PBODUOA  TivB  HUNDBED  Churohes,  existing  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  in  the  four  first  centuries,  with  a  ministry  similar  in  all  essen- 
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tt&l  points  to  that  "wliicli  now  ™st8  in  England  and  Ireland  among  onr- 

lelTes,  in  the  American  States,  and  in  the  Britiah  colonies  aad  depeaden- 

feiea  ;and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  challekozBk,  Pirie  tqpeoditce  five, nay, 

tOfRODUCEOKE  SETTLED  AND  WELL-OBDEEEDCHURCHexistingin  those  centn- 

limeain  any  part  of  the  world,  with  a  miniatiy  similcir  to  that  which  exists 

wad  ia  estabhshed  in  Scotland  at  the  pre^nt  day»   Not  that  I  have  any  meri 

or  partial  desire  to  extol  the  one  form  of  ministry  or  to  depreciate  the 

',  still  less  to  set  up  ia  any  antagonistic  or  offensive  way  that  which 

wmls  in  the  sonth  part  of  the  island  against  that  which  prevails  in  tha 

fflrth,  bnt  solely  as  wishing  in  a  Christian  spirit,   equally  well  to  both 

orth  and  south,  to  our  own  communion  and  to  that  from  which  we  are  now 

iged  (to  the  damage,  as  I  believe,  and  in  some  extent  also  to  the  eon- 

BBoation  of  both), I  would  seek  to  draw  the  minds  of  my  fellow-countiy 

(to  the  consideration  of  facts  and  probabilities  upon  wluch  the  hope  of 

iDtitaai  reconciliation,  so  much  to  be  desired,  does,  in  a  great  measure, 

otight  to  turn* — I  am,  &c,, 

Ghabjles  Wokdswobth. 


ISAAC    WILLIAMS. 
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"i  ksBit  on  extract  from  the  English  Gtiardiart^  paying  a  deserved 
Ebtite  to  one  of  the  most  emment  of  English  Diyines. 

One  more  specially  revered  and  loved  name  has  passed  from  among 
htttit  is  that  of  one  whose  life  has  been,  for  long  so  re  tire  d,  that  he  has 
n  to  most  almost  a  writer  of  the  past,  even  while  he  was  yet  alive, 
will  speak  still  by  his  writings  (as  for  years  past)  <^ti}ifavTa  ^vv^TQifftv 
ase  his  own  favourite  quotation),  thoughtful  and  significant  words 
^^ka^  but  loving  circle  of  devoted  souls  ;  but  the  shock  will  be  less 
B|hui,  of  thinkiiig  of  him  as  withdrawn  now  not  by  bodily  infirmity, 
mie  shut  mp  in  Israel,  but  as  having  passed  sOently  and  gently  beyond 
&  veil.  To  most  of  those  who  hear  with  sadness  that  on  the  last  day 
f  last  week  the  earthly  remaains  of  Isaac  Williams  were  committed  to 
last  earthly  rest  in  the  peacefiil  and  lovely  churchyard  of  Sfcinch- 
tobe,  the  change  will  be  almost  little  more  than  that  they  will  think  of 
heacefartb,  not  as  speaking  to  them  by  his  pen  from  his  sick  room, 
loi  Qfi  one  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  and  who  has  only  dropped^ 
*  ifc  were  silently  out  of  bis  quiet  retreat  to  go  to  his  rewai*d.  He  ia 
*iiie  safe-keeping  of  God  now,  and  no  longer  here*  Yet  in  him  one 
BW  passed  away,  who,  though  his  name  was  once  mixed  up  with  what 
^etB  made  a  party  strife,  himself  lived  in  an  atmosphere  far  above  the 
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pajssions  or  pettinesses  of  partisansliip.     Whether  as  poet  or  diyine, 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  every  word  was  that  of  devout  and  reverent 
contemplation  of  the  things  of  God,  lifted  above  all  the  traneitory  pre- 
sent.     And  his  departure  from  among  ns  is  a  los^  the  greater  at  this 
present  time,  because  his  whole  tone  presented  such  an  antithesis  to  the 
bustling  overwrought  tension  of  the  temper  of  men  now.     His  existence 
among  us  was  like  the  witness  of  a  church  spire,  pointing  to  God  in 
silence  above  the  tumult  and  vanity  of  a  noisy  and  busy  city.     To  visit 
him  was  like  passing  out  of  a  crowded  street,  where  men  jostled  yon 
intent  upon  worldly  business,  into  the  quiet  unearthly  aisles  of  his  own 
"  Cathedral."     And  his  departure  is  a  loss,  not  to  any  theological  par^j 
nor  to  those  who  are  looking  for  powerful  aid  in  polemical  stiife,  but  to 
the  good  and  earnest  of  all  classes  of  Christians.     As  a  poet,  he  camiot 
claim,   perhaps,   more  than  to  have  been  the  foremost  among  those 
who  caught  the  infection  of  sacred  poetry  from   the  Christian  Year ; 
yet  he  struck  out  a  line  for  himself,  imbued  with  the  like  chastened  and 
sober  reverence,  but  none  the  less  original.   Without  intruding  criticism 
now,  at  any  rate  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Williams*  works  do  not  only 
rank  as  devotional  poetry  with  those  of  the  Herberts,  and  Donne s,  and 
Crashaws,  and  Withers's  of  a  past  age,  or  of  the  followers  of  Mr,  Keble 
in  the  present,  but  strike  out  a  line  of  their  own.     And  as  a  theologian, 
although  no  doubt  the  very  prosaic  unbelief  of  the  world  has  served  i&, 
intensify  the  grasp  upon  spiritual  and  mystical  interpretation  wherever 
it  has  been  still  held  fast,  yet  Mr.  Williams  stands  conspicnous,  among' 
divines  of  that  school,  as  combining  with  a  teeming  fancy  ^  that  revels  in 
such  interpretations,   a  never-failing  vein  of  good  sense  and  an   un- 
erring tact  of  reverent  decorum.     His  Commentary  upon  the  QospeU  is 
an  abiding  treasure  for  those  who  desire  to  study  their  K"ew  Testameni 
at  once  intelHgentiy  and  practically,  and  who  wish  also  to  walk  in  the 
old  paths  and  to  kindle  in  their  own  souls  the  living  spirit  of  the  e^rly 
Church.      It  is   a  KTrjfia  €9   ocJ,   not  for  this  or  that  party,  but  for 
all  Christian  Churchmen.     Oxford  may  well  be  proud  of  one  who  drew 
his  inspiration  emphatically  from  her  teaching  as  it  used  to  be^  ajid  as  in 
spite  of  changed  men  and  changed  times  we  tmst  it  still  in  substance 
is  ;  and  who  both  as  poet  and  divine  represents  distinctly  the  best  prac- 
tical side  of  the  Oxford  school  of  thirty  years  ago.     And  the  Church  of 
this  land  will  ever  reckon  as  among  the  soundest,  the  most  loving,  and 
the   most  thoughtfrd  of  her  devotional  writers,  the  name   of  Isaac 
Williams. 


]$U.]  EASTERN  GHTJECH.  ^^^         fU 

THE    EASTEBN   CHURCH. 

STATlSTlCa  OF  THl  BUSEUN  CHrRCH. 

Tm  Union  Chreiienne  gives  a  late  Report  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Rue^ 
dun  CfauTcli,  wliicli  according^  to  custom,  wa^  presented  to  ttie  Emperor. 
!I1b  Church,  it  saj's,  laboured  willingly  and  effectually  to  promote  the 
idpation  of  the  serfs,  expres&iiig  its  joy  in  festive  serviceSj  and  me- 
m  the  few  cases  where  dissatisfaction  was  expressed.  There  are 
tV  convents  of  men,  nnmhering  66^i8  monks,  and  4789  novices  ;  and 
137  conirents  of  women,  numbering-  2931  nuns,  and  7669  novioea. 
hej  are  generally  poor,  but  enjoy  a  high  character  for  piety  and  bene- 
There  are  50,165  consecrated  buildings  for  worship,  and 
are  being  built.  The  inauguration  of  the  Church  at  PetriB,  which 
l»mach  adiiired,  is  hailed  at  a  sign  of  increasing  vitality.  There 
S  67  Bishops,  37,950  priests,  12,444  deacons,  and  63,421  other  clerics. 
%\k  the  addition  of  the  ecclesiastics  m  reiraUe,  the  number  of  secular 
amounts  to  126,164.  The  temporal  condition  of  the  country 
,  though  far  from  what  it  should  be,  is  improving.  The  orthodox 
opulatien,  omitting  those  in  the  army  and  navy,  is  52,034,650 1  of 
Dse,  37,612,978  communicated  at  East-er,  en  bans  Chretiens.  The  re- 
jious  condition  of  the  people  generally  is  ^ery  hopeful,  and  a  large 
inber  of  new  schools  have  been  founded^  very  much  of  the  expanse 
rwMcb  has  fallen  upon  the  clergy.  In  1861,  9605  converts  to  Ensso- 
liihohcbm  are  claimed  ;  5519  Raskolniks,  101 R  Roman  Catholics,  40 
ttaenians,  536  Lutherans,  8  of  the  Reformed  persuasion,  42?  Jews, 
9  Mahometans,  and  1457  Pagans.  I^umbers  of  Bulgarians  have  re- 
anfid  to  their  allegiance.  Missions  in  remote  places  have  been  set 
foot.  8000  families  of  ITeatorians  have  petitioned  for  leave  to  join  ; 
1  not  a  little  baa  been  don©  for  suffering  Christians  in  the  East,  who 
igrii&vou&ly  oppressed. 


THE   AMEEIOAK    CHURCH. 

Bi&eop  wiLtUJas  ON  THE  &ecisio:n"  of  the  pritt  council. 

BE  Et.  Rev,  Bishop  Williams,  in  his  address  to  the  last  Conneoticut 
bcesan  Convention,  has  the  following  words  on  a  subject  now  deeply 
ttatiag  the  Eoglish  Church.  The  Bishop's  statement  of  the  character 
the  Court  is  important,  and  his  caution  to  American  Churchmen  moat 
pportune  : — 

VOL,  IL— tro.  xvu.  17 
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"  And  here,  Brethren,  I  might  close  this  address,  did  I  not  feel 
anxious  to  add  a  few  plain  words  concerning  some  of  the  dangers  wMcli 
beset  the  Chnrch,  in  consequence  of  the  rationalising  and  nnbelieving 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

Becent  occurrences  in  the  Mother  Chnrch  have  brought  these 
dangers  nearer  to  ns ;  and,  for  a  reason  which  will  inmiediately  appear, 
I  desire  to  speak  briefly  of  them.  I  find  an  impression  widely  prevalent, 
that  the  Chnrch  of  England  has  synodically  decided,  that  her  clergy 
are  not  bound  to  hold  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  he  the  Word  of  God,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  deny  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  This 
view  of  the  case  will,  no  doubt,  be  zealously  propagated  by  those  who 
rejoice  in  any  and  all  giving  up  of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  and  by  those, 
also,  who  would  be  glad  to  cast  this  reproach  upon  our  Mother  Church 
and  ourselves. 

"  But,  Ood  be  thanked,  it  is  not  so.  A  tribunal,  indeed,  created 
by  the  State,  possessed  of  no  proper  ecclesiastical  character,  in  no  way 
authorised  to  represent  or  to  speak  for  the  Church,  and  whose  decisions 
are,  in  spiritual  matters,  entitled  to  no  weight,  beyond  what  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  persons  composing  it  may  give  them,  has  ap- 
parently decided,  that  under  the  present  relations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  State,  she  is  restrained  from  bringing  discipline  to  hear 
on  those  who  deny  the  two  points  above  mentioned.  Stretched  to  the 
very  utmost,  this  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  case.  There  is  no  de- 
cision of  the  Church.  All  that  there  is,  is  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  And  that  interference  does  not  change  doctrine  ;  it  simply 
shields  individuals  from  discipline. 

''  The  case  seems  to  me  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Arian  Emperors  in  the  fourth  contury.  They  could  not 
pronounce  upon,  far  less  could  they  change,  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
But  they  could  interfere  with  the  Church  in  various  ways,  and  especi- 
ally by  preventing  discipline  from  falling  on  heretical  Bishops  and 
clergy.  And  this  is  all  that  has  been,  or  that  can  be  done,  in  the 
Mother  Church. 

"  We,  happily  are  in  no  danger  from  such  interference.  If  we 
have  no  special  State  protection — at  the  best  a  very  questionable  boon 
— and  no  power  to  annex  to  spiritual  censures  any  "  civil  penalty  or 
incapacity"  always  and  everywhere  a  positive  evil — ^we  have,  still,  all 
that  liberty  of  exercising  spiritual  discipline  which  Christ  has  given  to 
the  Church ;  a  liberty  which,  we  trust,  Gk)d  will,  in  His  own  good  time 
and  way,  restore,  in  its  fulness,  to  our  venerated  mother  Church. 

"  So  long,  however,  as  all  those  admitted  to  holy  orders  among  ns, 
are  obliged  to  declare  that  they  believe  the  'Holy  Scriptures  to 
he  the  Word  of  God,"  no  honest  man  can  claim  that  he  fulfils  the  re- 
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quiremente  of  that  declaration,  by  sajing  that  the  Scriptures  only  ctm- 
hh  the  Word  of  God.  And  bo  long  aa  no  technicalities  of  human  law 
mi  intervene  to  shelter  him,  no  man  can  so  '  palter  in  a  double  Benae* 
with  the  language  of  our  formularies,  as  to  assert  that  the  words  ^  eyer- 
kstiBg'  and  *  eternal,*  mean  one  thing  in  some  places,  and  another 
tlimg  in  others, 

'*  Still,  while  we  are  thus  fortunately  relieved  and  guarded,  let  us 
not  think  that  we  are  not  in  danger  from  that  restless  and  uuliceuBed 
^t  of  rationalisTii  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  these  evilB.  We 
ire  in  danger  from  it ;  and  it  is  onr  duty — I  venture  to  address  myself 
specially  to  my  brethren  of  the  clergy — to  guard  ourselves,  and  our 
people  against  it. 

"  For  ourselves,  let  us  cultivate  a  humble  and  prayerful  spirit  in 
m  dealing  with  God's  Holy  Word ;  geeking  in  our  study  of  it^  the 
ilfcfflunatiiig  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  all  aids  of  human 
iwmng^  and  bearing  in  mind  that  our  duly  is  not  to  ma/re,  but  to 
*fcp*  the  faith.  I  believe  facts  will  warrant  me  in  the  assert  ion,  that 
ttfi  boldest  dogmatisers  against  the  Scriptures  have  been  those  whose 
itady  and  knowledge  of  them  have  been  most  sopei-ficiaL  As  the  as- 
troaomer  finds  disturbanees  and  anomalies  in  planetary  systems,  which 
irfhfip  study  proTes  to  be  only  deeply  planned  and  far  reaching  com- 
Wisationa,  tending  not  to  destruction  but  to  harmony  i  so  difficulties 
apparent  discrepancies  come  up,  from  time  to  time,  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ij  on  which  a  hasty  captiousness  builds  up  a  theory  of  denial,  but  in 
mik  a  beHeviag,  patient  spirit  finds,  at  last,  new  harmonies  of  truth, 
Bid  fresh  supports  of  faith. 

"  And  for  otir  people,  let  us  be  more  anxious  to  build  them  up  in 
I'aith,  than  to  amuse  them  with  our  speculations.  Let  the  exposi- 
of  God*a  Word  form  a  laj'go  part  of  what  we  preach  to  them.  Let 
ifead  thein^  ever  in  penitence  and  faith,  to  the  Gross  of  Christ,  as  tha 
if  way  of  their  salvation,  and  to  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghoat> 
the  only  source  of  living  effort  and  real  holiness.  Let  us  strive 
keep  them  in  the  nnity  of  the  Church  of  God ;  in  the  regular  and 
rout  use  of  prayer,  and  Holy  Sacraments,  and  means  of  Grace  j 
kttt  soj  by  God's  mercy,  we  may  save  both  ourselves  and  *  them 
hmp  us  ;•  remembering  always,  that  error  is  best  avoided  or  dis- 
boedj  by  bringing  men  to  understand,  to  appreciate^  and  to  be  settled 
Qm  truth/* 


AMERICAN  OOAPEL  XN  PA£1S. 

The  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  the  12th  of 

ipt.  last,  was  a  note  worthy  event  in  our  Church  history.     The  service  of 

fiograble  Biahop  Mclivaine^  aa  Coasecrator^  the  admirable  sermon  of 
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Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  efPective  of  onr  preachers, 
the  representatives  from  the  English  and  Russian  Churches,  and  the 
presence  of  the  learned  Abbe  Guettee,  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  gave  to' 
the  occasion  a  Catholic  character.  The  12th  of  September  has  thus  be- 
come thrice  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  noble  enterprise  of  our 
American  Church.  The  12th  of  Sept.,  1858,  saw  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  of  our  worship  in  Paris,  since  which 
time  that  worship  has  never  been  interrupted  there.  The  12th  of  Sept., 
1863,  is  marked  by  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone — ^a  cere^ 
mony  of  great  interest  and  solemnity,  which  our  readers  will  remember. 
Again  the  12th  of  September  returns  to  witness  the  crowning  of  the  work, 
in  the  consecration  of  a  beautiful  Church.  The  cost  of  the  build  Id  g  and 
ground  was  about  36,000  dollars ;  and  the  Church,  which  is  a  modest, 
beautiful  structure,  will  seat  about  600  persons.  The  building  and  com^ 
pletion,  indeed,  of  this  edifice,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Church  in  general,  and  more  especially  upon  its  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lamson,  and  those  who  have  more  immediately  aided  him  intheen 
terprise* 


THE  GAELIC  MOVEMENT. 

To  those  who  read  our  April  article  on  "  The  Gaelic  Movement,"  a  few 
additional  observations  may  be  acceptable.  We  are  desirous  that  the  real 
wants  of  our  Church,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  may  be  brooght 
before  members,  not  to  exalt  one  want  beyond  another,  but  that  these  be- 
ing known,  aid  and  good  wishes  may  follow  exertion,  that  thankagivings 
may  be  offered  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  success,  and  that  where  tem- 
poral aid  cannot  be  given,  prayers  may,  at  least,  be  raised  to  God,  and  the 
hands  of  willing  workers  strengthened  by  good  wishes. 

Having  indicated  formerly  the  great  need  of  a  Gaelic-speaking  clergy, 
we  are  desirous  now  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  need  can  be  best  supplied  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  would  be  most 
cold-hearted  did  we  omit  to  express  gratitude  to  those  through  whom* 
humanly  speaking,  the  Church  has  been  maintained  in  the  Gaelic  dis 
tricts.  While  the  traditional  respect  entertained  by  our  congregations  for 
the  useful  men  of  past  times,  amply  testifies  to  the  care  on  their  train ing 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  clergy  and  bishops  of  their  day,  the  acquirements 
and  acceptableness  of  our  clergy  show  that  their  education  has  been 
equally  attended  to,  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  majority  of  our  present  Gaelic  clergy  have  been  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.     For  this  our  Gaelic  people  owe  a  tieavy 
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debt  of  gratitude-  That  College — by  Bursaries,  and  CoUege  Funds,  and 
private  aidj  had  done  almnat  everytlimg  for  their  education^  and,  we  believe 
this,  where  known^  has  been  appreciated.  Bat,  we  doubt,  so  little  do  we 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churcb  know  of  each  other,  if  these  eminent 
servicea  have  been  sufficiently  recognised  and  appreciated.  Theae  last  re* 
marka  equally  apply  tu  the  noble  institution  of  Cumbrae,  whose  aluiuni  are 
so  biglily  respected.  Both  these  inatitutions  are  intended  for  theological 
teachingj  and  fully  answer  that  purpose.  The  difficulty  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  this  the  theological  part  of  their  education,  and  to  add  the  neces- 
M^  funds  to  maintain  them  during  this  important  period  of  their  lives* 

If  our  Church  is  to  regdn  her  position  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts 
rfihe  country,  or  if  she  is  even  to  retain  that  she  has  now  occupied,  at- 
tealion  must  be  directed  to  maiotain  an  adequate  supply  of  Gaelic  atu- 
4eat8,  The  Church  has  hitherto  left  the  whole  burden  of  this  duty  to  her 
Tiy|K>or  clergy  {so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned)  located  in 
Highland  districts.  Bad  it  not  been  for  the  praiseworthy  ejcertions  of 
tfteie  Jielf-denying  men,  both  Gaelic  and  English,  it  would  be  moat  deplor- 
thk  to  think  what  our  situation  might  have  been.  While  they  liv%  more 
Heed  not  be  said. 

Our  students  have  generally  been  found  as  promijsing  seholars  at  some 
tliDae  schools  which  our  venerable  Society  has  so  wiaely  established  and 
Wnfeained.  Acquiring  their  first  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  by  the 
private  instruction  of  our  clergy  some  have  gone  to  Hinfco  House,  others 
iirect  to  our  Universities.  We  have  not  had  opportunities  of  tracing  the 
tireer  of  our  own  students ,  but  in  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  brother 
Ittidents,  in  our  own  iime^  and  what  we  have  heard  from  others  eince,  any 
one  who  imagines  that  Scottish  students  can  devote  their  whole  time  at  the 
Bairerdty  to  College  studies,  is  very  much  mistaken.  No  \  many  of  them 
save  eked  out  a  very  bare  maintenance  by  teaching,  by  copying  law  papers* 

even  by  menial  employ raents.    Last  year  we  heard  of  a  student,  not;> 
Cburch,  who,  to  his  very  great  credit j  by  lamphghting,  found  means 
Itteod  University  classes. 

From  our  Church  having  no  Gaelic  preachers  in  our  University  towns 
iud  their  summer  employments  taking  them  from  their  native  glens,  they 
Mve  few  opportunities  of  hearing  any  Gaelic  except  colloquially,  Conse- 
qtietitly  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  all  find  a  difficulty  in  their  first 
6aeBc  teaching,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  employments  have  been  looked 
i«r  elsewhere  :  for  this  they  had  some  excuse.  From  the  time  they  left 
ikm  native  glens  they  had  few  opportunities  of  cultivating  their  mother 
*<»tipi,  and  of  acquiring  the  power  of  composing  in  it.  Indeed,  it  must 
Kfqair^  very  great  energy  to  compose  at  all  under  such  circu instances.  In 
^*cl^  they  are  so  unfortunately  placed  that  from  the  time  their  minds  begin 
to  op€u  everything  iesmi  admiraUj^  adapted  to  maJce  them  forget  their 
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To  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  we  must  look  for  the  theological  edu- 
cation of  our  Gaelic  students.  There^  besides  the  teaching  of  eminent 
scholars,  they  have  the  advantage  of  several  bursaries — one  of  them  espe- 
cially, the  Houblon,  can  only  be  held  by  a  student  who  is  '*  qualified  to 
teach,  and  preach  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,"  and  who,  by  accepting  it,  is  "  bound 
to  hold  himself  willing  and  prepared  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  Gaelic  charge." 
There  are  also  other  bursaries,  especially  the  Pantonian,  which  all  recent 
Gaelic  students  have  held. 

Students  entering  the  Theological  department  of  the  College, 
Glenalmond,  have  to  pass  a  strict  examinatioa  Many  must  also  have 
either  taken  a  degree,  or  produce  certificates  to  show  that  they  completed 
the  required  attendance  to  qualify  for  a  degree  al  some  University  or 
College.     The  Theological  course  is  two  years. 

The  great  majority  of  students  from  the  Highlands  go  to  either  Glas- 
gow or  Aberdeen.  In  both  Universities  there  are  Gaelic  Debating  So- 
cieties ;  in  either  of  these  towns  we  have  clergymen  who  doubtless  would 
take  an  interest,  as  they  have  done,  in  our  students.  We  omitted  to  inquire 
into  the  Aberdeen  curriculum,  but  suppose  it  must,  like  Glasgow,  be  a 
course  of  four  years  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  However,  if  a  student 
passes  a  voluntary  examination  he  may  take  his  degree  in  three  years. 

The  Houblon  Exhibition  is  held  by  a  student  for  two  years.  As  a 
commencement,  pur  ambition  is  to  keep  it  always  full.  To  do  this  from 
three  to  four  students  should  be  supported.  One  at  Trinity,  Glenalmond, 
two  at  one  or  other  of  our  Universities,  and  one  preparing  for  a  University. 

Let  us  now  see  what  yearly  sum  this  would  require. 

Entrance  fee  for  Trinity,  Glenalmond  £5     0     0 

Two  years' College  dues       .        •        .         80    0    0 


Houblon  Exhibition  two  years'     . 

To  be  provided  .... 

Hitherto  all  Gaelic  students  have  also 
held  a  Pantonian  Exhibition  of  £15 
per  annum,  this  for  two  years  being  . 


£85     0    0 
36    0    0 

£49    0    0 


30    0    0 
£19    0    0 


The  College  most  liberally  provides  all 
books  for  lectures.  There  would, 
therefore,  only  remain  what  would  be 
required  for  clothes  and  travelling,  say 
for  two  years  .....         31     0 


£50     0    0 


or  twenty-five  pounds  a-year. 
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A  UDiversity  atudent  during  that  winter  aeaaion  should,  by  hia  sum- 
mer exertions  and  aorae  asaistanue  from  his  frleDds^  be  able  to  maintain 
bimadf  at  uur  Universities  for  twenty-five  pounds.  Two  atudeuts  wouldj 
therefore^  cost  fifty  pounds  per  annum^  and  the  preparatoiy  student  would 
be  greatly  encoaraged  by  ten  pounds  a-year,  in  all  £U0. 

It  m  to  be  hoped  that,  from  the  greater  encouragemeut  now  offered, 
more  young  men  may  be  induced  to  enSer  our  Church.  But  the  choice  of 
Gaelic  speakers  is  limited.  The  smaller  Highland  native  proprietors  are 
ili  but  ejttinct.  Few  of  the  larger  tenants  are  of  our  Church.  We  must, 
thereforej  at  present  only  expect  to  receive  our  students  from  a  class  not 
iMe  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  their  education.  However,  we  doubt  uot, 
tlmt  better  times  are  coming*,  and  that  when  matters  are  arranged,  students 
wiU  be  found  to  contribute  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  expenses  of  their  educa- 

Considering  the  few  advantages  our  young  men  possess,  we  are  moat 
tfairous  their  full  time  at  the  University  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
Itody— that  they  should  b©  placed  under  the  superintending  care  of  our 
clergy  while  at  College,  and  some  means  should  be  found  to  maintain  aud 
increase  their  command  of  their  native  language. 

The  Highlaudera  have  a  taste,  to  give  it  no  higher  term,  for  preaching,  bo 
tliat  they  will  travel  miles  to  hear  any  one  famed  for  his  powers.  The  native 
kuguage  is  terse,  energetic^  expressive,  and  idiomatic,  and,  as  a  labouring 
Stan  eipresfies  it,  ^'  There  ia  BOthiug  goes  to  the  Heilandman^a  heart  lik€ 
CaelicJ' 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENC  E, 


DiooisE  OF  Moray,  Boss,  and 
Caithness. 

St,  Johk*s,  iNVERiirEss,— The 
Bev,  Allan  Swinbnm,  B.A,,  hav- 
ing some  time  ago  resigned  the  in- 
ctimbency  of  8L  John's,  the  Rev. 
Setby  Ord  Ash,  B  A.,  Jesus'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  liceused  by 
lie  Primus  to  officiate. 

DiooBsn  01*  Sr.  A^iDREWSj  Dustold, 

AKD  DCNBLAKE. 

PROPOSED  New  Chukch  ra  Peeth. 
^  catAuot  but  feel  that  the  time 
«  come  whaa  my  Episcopal  duty 
requires  mo  to  endeavour  to  raise 
Mbscriptiofis  for  the  erection  of  a 
mm  Church  in  Perth— the  town 


which  has  a  m.uch  lai'ger  popula- 
tion than,  any  other  in  the  Diocese, 
and  for  which,  as  residing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood^  I  natu- 
rally cherish  a  closer  interest,  and 
incur  a  morie  direct  responsibiUty. 
The  provision  made  in  this  town, 
by  our  two  Churches  which  already 
esiat  has  gradually  become  quit© 
insufficient.  At  St,  John'sj  e spe- 
cial ly^  the  small  proportion  of  sit- 
tings which  are  not  let  at  a  high 
rent  precludes  the  regular  atiendayioe 
of  a  great  numh&r  of  the  poorer  dass^ 
igIih  hfivB  attached  thmi^ehes  to  that 
congregation. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  tho  new 
church  in  a  part  of  the  tovm  remotest 
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from  each  of  the  existing  churclieS) 
ftnd  to  place  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  a  Curate,  in  subordination 
to  the  Incumbent  of  St.  John's ; 
the  primary  intention  of  it  being  to 
o£fer  accommodation  to  the  poorer 
members  of  that  Church,  ti;Ao  atpre^ 
sent  are  utvprovided  vdth  sufficient 
room,,        Charles  Wordsworth, 

Bishop  of  SL  Andrews. 
Perth,  Easter,  1865. 

St.  Andrews'  Church,  St.  An- 
drews.— The  Bishop  held  his  Bien- 
nial Confirmation  in  this  Church 
on  Palm  Sunday,  when  eighteen 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the 
Apostolic  rite.  The  small  church 
was  very  crowded,  and  many 
persons  had  to  go  away  unaccom- 
modated. 

Diocese  op  Aberdeen  and  Orkney. 
St.  Mary's,  Aberdeen. — ^An  ap- 
peal to  the  Episcopal  Synod, 
against  the  delay  or  refusal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  license  this 
Church,  has  been  lodged  with  the 
Primus. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 
St.  Mary's,  Glasgow. — On  the 
First  Sunday  after  Easter,  the 
scholars  of  St.  Mary's  Sunday- 
School,  Glasgow,  presented  a  hand- 
some inkstand  to  their  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  John  M'Callum,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  for,  and  gra- 
titude to  him,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  school 
during  the  long  period  of  eight 
years.  The  teachers  took  the  same 
opportunity  of  expressing  their 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Callum,  and 
their  regret  that  illness  is  the  cause 
of  his  temporary  absence  jfrom 
among  them. — On  the  Second 
Sunday  aft^r  Easter,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Brisbane  preached  twice 
in  this  Church ;  and  collections 
were  made,  amounting  to  £40,  for 
the  Special  Fund  of  his  Lordship's 
Diocese. 


Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.— 
On  Monday  evening,  the  let  of 
May,  a  very  full  public  meeting 
was  held  in  behalf  of  this  Society 
in  the  Queon^a  Rooms,  Glasgow. 
Prayers  having  hoiQu  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Associ- 
ation, the  Rev.  R.  S,  Oldhaiaa, 
M.A.,  of  St,  ^Mary'Sj  and  Heber's 
Missionary  Hymnj  "  From  Green* 
lands  icy  niouti tains,"  having  been 
sung,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Brisbane 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting  hj 
the  Chairman^  Sir  A.  J.  CampbeU, 
Bart.,  who,  in  an  admirable  speecii, 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  Bympathy  and  support  of 
all  membe  rs  o  f  the  Episc  opal  C  hurch 
in  Scotland.  The  Bishop  tkeE, 
after  expressing  the  pleasure  widcb 
he  felt  at  being  welcomed  by  hii 
brother  Churchmen  in  the  Nortbi 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  long'  and 
deeply  interesting  address,  during 
which  he  described  fully  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  prospects  of  tht 
Church  in  the  colony  of  Queens- 
land. The  prosperity  and  import- 
ance of  the  colony  itself  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
population  had  doubled  itself  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  yeare  j 
the  climate  is  very  fine,  though  for 
four  months  in  the  year  somewhat 
oppressively  hot ;  and  young  men 
ofthoraiighlif  temperate  hahits,  who 
were  willing  to  work,  could  not 
have  a  mo  to  encouraging  field  for 
their  exertions.  He  then  spoke 
both  of  the  difficulties  and  encour- 
agements of  the  clergy  in  a  new 
colony,  dwelling  especially  upon  the 
remarkable  earnestness  in  thecau&e 
of  religion  and  of  their  Church 
exhibited  by  the  working  men  in 
his  Biocesej  and  concluded  with  aa 
appeal  for  assistance,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  arrival  of  such  Isrg* 
numbers  of  emigrants  unable  (^ 
first  to  provide  themselTes  with  tb* 


meMs  of  grace.  A  cordial  Tot© 
of  tlanbi  to  bis  Lordsbip  was  pro* 
posed  bj  Mr  C.  Heath  WUsou,  aad 
alter  a  similar  acknowledgment 
of  the  kind  and  valuable  services 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Hymn, 
"Thou,  WKose  Almighty  Word,'' 
from  Sprnis  Ancient  a^td  Modern^ 
wnfi  sung-,  and  the  Bishop  pro- 
jioaaced  the  benediction.  A  col- 
bctioE  was  made  at  the  doorft 
.ting  to  £19. 

Teikitt  College,  GLEKAbMOHD.— 
\%B  Rev.  Owen  Orton,  M,A.,  late 
teolar  of  Corpne  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Hwological  Tutorship  in  the  Senior 
iment  of  Trinitj  College. 
•Hon  took  a  First  Class  in 
at  Moderations  iu  1859, 
a  Second  Class  in  1861 ;  since 
imk  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
jland  in  Parochial  work. 
Mr.  Henry  Johnstone,  vrhose 
te  appears  in  the  list  of  recently 
ited  Scholars  at  Trinity  Col- 
Cambridge,  was  formerly 
of  the  School  at  Trinity 
Glenalmond. 
e  understand  that  the  Annual 
/Ommemoration  at  Trinity  College 
\  tim  year  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
1^.  The  Examination  of  the 
School    Department   will 


take  place  during  the  previous  tea 
days.  The  office  of  Examiner  has 
been  accepted  for  this  occasion  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lyt^ 
telton^  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  the 
Bev.  F.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College. 

Church  op  Englajs^d, 
The  following  question  was  lately 
siibmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
through  one  of  bis  Rural  Deaas 
-^'^  How  far  may  we  go  in  occa- 
sionally availing  ourselves  of  the 
assistance  of  clerical  friends  in 
Scotland  without  tronbling  your 
Lordship  with  special  applications 
for  leave?*'  The  answer  was^ 
"  With  reference  to  your  question 
respecting  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland,  I  beg  to 
inform  you,  that  I  do  not  allow 
any  clergyman  to  officiate  in  my 
Diocese,  who  is  not  ordained  by 
some  Bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.*' 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  held 
a  confirmation  for  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  at  Stanford,  on  Sunday j 
May  14th ;  and  we  observe  that  he 
was  announced  to  preach  iu  Lon- 
don on  the  3 1  st  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  iu  behalf  of  the  Addition- 
al Curates'  Society- 


COLOKIAL  GHURCOESi 

Tib  following  are  the  recent  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  on 
fcbe  condition  of  the  Italian  chapels,  and  the  importance  of  the  present 
CPisia  of  religious  opinion  in  the  Peninsula : — 

1*  He  was  thankful  for  the  kind  welcome  with  which  he  wm 
^rerywhere  received,  and  the  generally  satisfactory  state  of  the  settled 
English  congregations  in  Italy* 

%  He  would  express  his  earnest  desire  that  the  committees  of 
manage ffi en t  of  the  several  chapels  may  increasingly  remem^ber  thafc> 
w  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of  the  clergyman,  and  in 
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oomformity  also  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England^  it  is  mcwfc 
important  that  the  position  of  the  clergyman  shonld  be  thorou^y 
independent ;  and  that,  while  the  committee  rightly  undertakes  the 
management  of  financial  and  secular  affairs,  they  should  not  attempt  to 
control  the  clergyman  in  such  functions  (spiritual  and  ecclesiastical)  as 
are  exercised  at  his  own  discretion  by  an  English  rector.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  an  appeal  or  reference  to  the  Diocesan  in  disputed  cases. 
The  bishop's  experience  as  a  Scottish  Diocesan  has  shown  him  how  apt 
committees  of  laymen  are  to  overstep  this  line  ;  and  he  has  certainly, 
during  his  visitation,  seen  instances  which  reminded  him  of  what  he 
alludes  to  in  the  North ;  and  even  of  the  question  put  to  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  his  reply  : — "  Sir,  are  you  the  Independent  minister  of  so 
and  so?"  "Oh,  no"  (was  the  answer);  "lam  the  minister  of  the 
Independent  congregation."  For  instance,  he  has  found  cases  in  which 
the  Holy  Communion  is  not  administered  on  the  great  festival  of 
Christmas,  an  occasion  on  which  (even  if  there  were  not  a  proper 
preface  for  that  day)  the  mere  duty  of  commemorating  the  Saviour's 
"  great  humility,"  and  feeding  by  faith  with  thanksgiving  on  the  bread 
of  God,  as  at  that  time  given  to  the  world,  would  lead  every  devout 
Christian  to  desire  that  the  Lord's  Supper  might  be  administered.  He 
is  quite  sure  that  the  omission  has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  meet  some 
mistaken  notions,  or  some  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankMness  that  the  British  travellers  on  the 
Continent,  for  the  most  part,  show  a  very  gratifying  desire  to  attend 
the  services  of  their  Church  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Too,  often,  however 
they  forget  that  the  Church  appoints  a  service  for  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  as  well  as  morning ;  and  too  often,  also,  they  forget  that  it  is 
their  bounden  duty  to  contribute  freely  towards  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  chapel,  which  is  often,  e.  g,  at  Milan  and  Turin,  mainly 
kept  up  for  their  benefit.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  habit 
at  home  of  attending  endowed  Churches,  and  not  recollecting  the 
different  condition  of  the  Continental  chapels.  But  too  often  it  arises 
from  not  having  included  the  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  ser- 
vices which  they  really  value  in  the  calculation  of  their  regular  travelling 
expenses.  If  they  benefit  by  these  ordinances,  they  should  certainly 
consider  it  a  bounden  duty  to  contribute  to  such  an  amount  as  shows 
their  value.  The  subscriptions  are  generally  lamentably  small ;  and, 
in  too  many  instances,  the  bishop  has  really  felt  shame  for  his  country- 
men, at  hearing  that  bad  money  (or  coins  which  have  remained  in  the 
traveller's  purse  from  some  distant  State,  and  cannot  be  passed  without 
loss)  are  put  into  the  offerings  of  God.  This  is,  surely,  to  offer  of  the 
blemished  and  the  possessions  which  it  costs  us  nothing  to  give.    It  is 
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to  tliiiLk  tiiat  an  J  one*  a  conscience  should  permit  tdm  to  give 

m  to  give)  after  such  a  fashion  as  this ;  ajid  yet  the  biahop  was 

&Bd  again  informed  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one* 

4  It  is  impossible  to  aay  t-oo  much  of  the  importance  of  building 

[table  chapels^  instead  of  the  old  system  of  conducting  service  in 

rCKJms ;  and  this  first  for  the   sake  of  the  English  themselves, 

fk*  flock  in  sncb  vast  multitudes  to  Italy*     It  is  true  that,  where  it  is 

Ij  impossible  to  build  a  suitable  chapel,  we  may  remember,  for  onr 

t^  that  the  very  highest  and  most  mysterious  service  in  which 

beings  have  ever  taken  partj  was  held  in  an  upper  room  in  an 

hed  street  at  Jerusalem.     But  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  our 

ar«  much  affected  by  the  associations  connected  with  external 

and  in  these  days,  when  there  has  been  such  a  reaction  towards 

rWtia  Bttemly  and  reverent  in  the  external  conduct  of  Christian  worship, 

issarely  dangerous  that  our  yotmg  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 

g  from  city  to  city,  should  unfavourably  contrast  the  meanneaa 

ess  of  the  room  in  which  their  own  service  is  conducted,  with 

rtely  cathedrals  and  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Boraan  Catholic 

They  are  very  generally  iu  a  state  of  mind  which  renders  it 

iarly  important  that  what  they  see  and  hear  when  they  attend  the 

'lish  services  should  carry  their  thoughts  to   their  own  favoured 

try,  and  revive  all  the  reverent  and  happy  associations  of  ao  English 

And,  theti^  for  the  sake  of  the  Italians,  at  this  crisis  of  their  reli- 
history,  how  very  important  is  it  that  the  English  Church  should 
exhibited  to  them  as  she  really  is,  and  that  the  mean  and  cheap 
in  which  the  service  is  conducted  should  not  tend  to  confirm 
in  their  notions  that  the  Church  of  England  is  mei*ely  one  of  the 
irous  Protestant  sects.  Unmoored  from  their  ancient  fastenings, 
iwe  in  no  little  danger  of  drifting  to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
im  and  Scepticism.  And  many  who  see  the  errors  of  Popery, 
also  the  peril  of  launching  forth  on  the  sea  of  religious  specula- 
10  without  rudder  or  compass,  would  peculiarlj  value  the  visible  proof 
brded  by  a  thoroughly  well- appointed  English  Church  of  the  possi- 
lily  of  nmting  reverence  and  order  with  simplicity  and  scriptural 
jckiue  in  the  worship  of  God  ^  and  that,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
ibracing  evangelical  truths,  to  thi'ow  aside  the  guidance  of  primitive 
tiquity,  so  neither  is  it  necessary  (with  respect  to  the  buildings 
Wet  we  dedicate  to  the  glory  and  worship  of  Gk>d)  to  discard  what 
Manjends  itself  to  our  natural  feelings  of  reverence  and  our  instinctive 
>rc  id  order  and  beauty.  The  bishop  is  informed  that  already  the 
capolitans  have  been  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  proof  which 
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the  new  Chnrcli  affords  that,  Englishmen  do,  after  all,  give  of  their  best, 
what  they  give  to  God,  and  think  that  a  house  dedicated  to  God  shoiild 
proclaim  its  sacred  purpose  by  the  beautj  and  majesty  of  its  arcbiteo 
tnral  character. 

And  this  leads  the  bishop,  fifthly  and  finally,  to  say  something  afl 
to  the  progress  of  Italian  Reformation.     He  is  qnite   sure  that  the 
movement  is  real,  and  (in  the  South  of  Italy  especially)  satisfactory ; 
though  he  does  not  think  that  any  very  great  immediate  results  are  to 
be  expected.     In  the  North  of  Italy,  he  much  fears  that  the  zealous 
efforts  of  various  Presbyterian  and  dissenting  sects  have  occasioned  a 
tendency  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  in  one  Yandois 
establishment  which  he  visited,  he  was  told  that  the  Italian  converts 
were  so  opposed  to  all  forms,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  them 
to  tolerate  the  repetition  even  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.     The  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  do  not,  of  course,  allow  her  to  rush  into  the 
vehement  aggressive  action  which  the  various  Presbyterian  sects  not 
only  unscrupulously  adopt,  but  even  on  principle  justify.     Much  good, 
however,  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell,  and 
Rev.  L.  M.  Hogg,  to  circulate  Prayer-books,  and  to  make  known  the 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the  true  character  of  the 
English  Church.     A  liberal  grant  was  made  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  for  Italian  purposes  at  this  juncture,  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  its  expenditure  was  entrusted  by  him  to  those 
excellent  clergymen.     The  present  bishop  has  continued  the  same  trust 
in  the  management  of  a  similar  grant.      He  is  persuaded  that  the 
establishment  of  dep6ts  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's  publications  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy  would  be  attended  with  good  results  ;  and  that  it 
is  most  desirable   also  to   disseminate   the   writings  of  Archdeacon 
Wordsworth  on  the  subject  of  the  untenable  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  publications  of  the  Anglo- Gonfmental  Society,    He  is 
very  sensible  of  the  great  need  in  England  for  contributions  and  exer- 
tions ;  but  being  placed  by  Providence  in  a  position  in  which  he  sees, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  an  evident  disposition  to  return  to  those 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  of  which  unquestionably  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  truest  representative,  he  cannot  but  be  desirous  that 
her  children  should  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  brethren  of  both 
branches  of  the  Church  who  seem  turning  to  her  for  guidance  and 
example  ;  and  it  is  his  prayer  that  she  may  not  be  wanting  to  her  duty, 
in  sharing  and  responding  to  the  aspirations  for  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
which  God  seems  at  this  time  to  be  kindling  in  all  Christian  com- 
munions. 

May  our  beloved  Church  remember  only  that  her  peculiar  danger 
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t  tliia  time  arises  from  tbat  sj^tem  of  State  control  which  was  toler- 
ble,  or  at  least  in  Bome  degree  defensible,  when  all  state smen  and 
t^gG^  were  necessarily  lajmen  of  the  Church  ;  bnt  which,  nnder  altered 
iawa,  is  now  bj  little  and  little  j  hut  re  all j  and  practically,  lessening  the 
lithfiilnesa  of  her  testimony  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


American  Church. 
Eight  Rev.  Dr,   William  Heftthcote  De  Lancey,  first  Bishop  of 
tern  New  York,  died  at  Geneva,  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  Aprilj 
tike  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of  his  episcopate,     HiB  s%iooesaor 
Ifc  til©  Assistant  Bishop,  Dr,  CleTeland  Coxe, 


COREESPONDENCE. 

St.  JoniJ*s,  Jedbtjrgs^  lUh  Ma^,  1865. 

Sir, — You  ask  for  infoiioation  regarding  matters  relating  to  our 

ch  of  the  Church.     Perhaps  some  of  yoTir  readers  may  be  interested 

hear  of  the  Friendly  Society  and  Fund  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans 

onr  clergy. 

The    annual    meeting  of  the    Committee    of  the    Society    was 

in  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday  the   3d  of  May,  when  the  accounts 

the    past  year  wei^  e:s:amiiied    and    passed.       During  the   year 

had  been  paid  to  seventeen  widows  £595 — ^half  of  the  allowance 

Jamily,  XI 75  ;  the  office-bearers  salanesj  £35  ;  postages  and  other 

[ial  expenses,  £4* ;  and  Income  Tax,  £1 7 — iri  all  £826*     The  an^ 

iacomej  arising  ft'om  interests  and  the  contributions  of  the  members, 

►939;  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of  £113.     To 

rve  to  be  added  some  marriage  payments  by  members,  and  two 

iions  of  £5  and  £2,  making  in  all  an  addition  to  the  Fund  of  £144 

36  yea^* 

As  I  believe  the  Fund  is  very  little  known,  I  shall  add  a  few  parti- 
lars  regarding  its  history  and  objects,  hoping  thereby  to  awaken  a 
Bttle  more  general  interest  in  the  Society,  and,  it  may  be^  to  draw  to  it 
ime  of  the  alms  and  ofiferiiigs  of  the  faithl'ul. 

The  Society  which  is  known  under  the  natue  of  the  Scotch  Epia- 
pa!  Friendly  Society,  had  its  origin  at  the  convention  summoned  at 
lUrencekirk  by  Bishop  Skinner  in  1792,  to  receive  the  Eeport  of  the 
ceedings  in  carrying  through  the  Act  for  the  Repeal  of  tbe  Penal 
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Laws  affecting  our  brancli  of  tlie  Chttrcb.  An  offering  had  been  made 
to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the  passing  of  the  Act.  After  paying  all) 
there  remained  a  balance  of  £91,  which  the  convention  resolved  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  clergy. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  Fund ;  and,  by  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  that  small  beginning  has  been  so  blessed  that  the 
Fund  is  now  almost  £20,000.  There  was,  I  believe,  a  Fund  with  the 
same  object  previously  established  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  united 
afterwards  to  the  Friendly  Society,  and  from  that  source  a  small  amount 
was  received.  Once  or  twice  also  an  offering  was  made  throughonttle 
Church  for  the  Society.  But  the  greater  portion  of  its  funds. has  arisen 
from  the  contributions  of  the  members,  and  from  donations  and  legacies 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  have  been  yearly  becoming  fewer,  till  now  they 
have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  Society  is  open  to  all  clergymen  serving  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  They  must,  however,  enter  within  three  years  after  their 
ordination  as  priests,  or  institution  to  a  pastoral  charge,  if  in  Scottish 
orders.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  provide  anntdties  for  the 
widows  of  the  clergy  serving  in  our  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ-a  i 
provision  for  their  orphan  children — ^and  aid  for  such  of  the  memhera 
themselves  as  from  advanced  age,  or  other  infirmities,  are  nnable  toper- 
form  their  official  duties.  The  last  object  has  been  kept  in  abeyance  as 
yet,  because  the  Committee  have  always  been  very  anxious  to  increase 
the  allowance  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  because  of  late  the 
Church  Society  has,  in  some  measure,  taken  that  work  in  hand. 

The  Society  is  under  the  management  of  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and  of  fifteen  of  the  clergy,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  is  held  yearly  in 
Aberdeen  on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  May ;  and  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  every  third  year  in  July. 

The  annuity  paid  to  the  widows  is  £35  ;  and  when  a  member  leaves 
no  widow,  but  orphan  children,  a  sum  is  paid  to  them  in  two  yearly 
instalments,  equal  to  ten  years  of  a  widow's  annuity,  i.  e.,  at  present 
£350. 

The  members  pay,  the  older  ones,  an  annual  contribution  of  £2  for 
twenty-five  years;  and  those  now  entering,  of  £3  for  twenty  years. 
There  are  also  some  small  marriage  payments. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  inadequate  these  payments  are  of  them- 
selves to  secure  such  benefits.  Indeed,  the  stability  of  the  Fund  is 
owing  to  the  limited  number  of  our  clergy,  and  to  the  donations  and 
legacies  which  the  Society  has  from  time  to  time  received  from  some  of 
the  piously  disposed  members  of  the  Church. 


I8d5.]  CORRESPONDENCE.  t7» 

The  anntdiy  began  at  £10,  and  lias  gradnally  risen  by  five  ponnds 
at  a  time  to  its  present  amonnt,  £35.  The  rale  is,  that  £5  shall  be 
added  to  the  annuity  to  the  widows,  and  £50  to  the  allowance  to  the 
femily,  for  every  £150  of  increase  in  the  annual  income,  while  the 
number  of  members  continues,  as  at  present  between  eighty  or  ninety. 

Besides  the  Widows'  Fund,  the  Society  has  what  are  called  its 
Special  Funds,  being  sums  intrusted  to  its  management  for  various 
pious  purposes  connected  with  the  Church,  as  the  repair  and  building 
of  Churches — the  endowment  of  particular  charges  and  schools — ^the 
poorer  of  the  clergy — divinity  students — and  the  poor.  The  present 
amount  of  these  Special  Funds  is  about  £8000.  These  the  Society  holds 
in  trust  for  the  various  objects  intended  by  the  donors,  manages  them 
gratuitously,  and  allows  on  them  the  current  interest. 

Within  my  own  experience,  I  can  speak  to  the  great  boon  which 
this  Society  has  been,  in  days  gone  by,  to  the  widows  of  our  poor  clergy. 
Some  I  have  known  who  had  nothing  except  what  they  received  from 
this  Fund,  and  it  enabled  them  to  keep  themselves  in  a  way  humble 
enough,  but  decently.  I  have  been  frequently  of  late  urged  to  bring 
before  the  Church  the  claims  of  this  Fund,  which  I  think  all  must  allow 
to  be  very  strong.  For  although  the  Fund  has  gone  on  wonderfully — 
by  the  blessing  of  God  adding  yearly  to  its  little  store,  and  from  time  to 
time  increasing  its  allowance  to  our  Widows  and  Orphans — ^yet,  I  need 
not  say  bow  much  more  speedily  we  might  arrive  at  something  better 
than  we  have  yet  attained,  and  more  adequate  to  the  claims  of  those 
whom  we  seek  to  benefit,  if  the  members  of  the  Church  were  to  take  a 
little  more  interest  in  the  subject,  and  let  us  share  in  a  portion  of  their 
alms  and  offerings  to  Almighty  God  and  His  Church.  Many,  I  believe, 
if  they  thought  of  it,  might,  without  prejudice  to  other  claims  upon 
them,  remember  in  their  arrangement  of  their  worldly  affairs  this  So- 
ciety, and  thereby  confer  on  it  a  great  boon.  I  have  felt  reluctant  to 
nrge  this  claim,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  interefering  with  the  efforts 
making  at  present  to  improve  the  financial  state  of  the  Church,  and  the 
position  of  the  clergy.  The  professed  object  of  that  movement  is  to  re- 
move some  of  the  anxiety,  which  however  much  they  may  desire  to  sit 
loose  to  the  world,  straitened  circumstances  can  hardly  fail  to  entail 
on  those  who  hold  the  position  of  clergymen,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
claims,  which  on  all  hands  meet  them.  I  need  hardly  add  that  no  small 
part  of  the  anxiety  I  refer  to  arises  from  our  inability,  owing  to  our 
limited  means,  to  provide  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  So,  in 
aiding  this  Fund,  I  hope  we  shall  be  only  helping  on  the  general  end  we 
have  in  view  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  not  be  thought  going  much  out  of  the 
way,  if,  Tvhile  we  are  seeking  to  improve  the  position  of  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, I  put  in  a  word  for  the  widow  and  fatherless. 
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This  society  had  its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  first  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  affecting  onr  Ghnrch ;  it  wonld  be  a  happy 
coincidence  if  the  final  repeal  of  them  should  see  ah  awakened  interest 
in  the  Society,  and  a  hearty  effort  to  aid  its  Funds. 

I  shall  be  most  ready  to  give  further  information  regarding  the 
Funds  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  and  shall  most  thankfully  receive 
for  the  Society  any  contributions  large  or  small. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MOIR. 
Treasurer  of  the  Sc.  Ep,  Fr.  Soey. 
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THE   ENDOWMENT   OF  THE   BISHOPEICS, 

The  Endowment  of  the  Bishoprics,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  tiie  key  of 
our  whole  position,  Th^  dioceses  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Moray  and 
Ross  have,  therefore,  truly  shadowed  out  the  object  of  the  movement  of 
1863.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  each  diocese  carried  out  the  principle 
they  have  enunciated,  a  good  platforn^  would  be  erected  upon  wliich  the 
movement  could  proceed  sa<fely  and  surely.  We  freely  confessj  that  if 
each  diocese  followed  their  example,  a  greater  impetus  would  be  given 
to  our  movem^t  than  any  other  event.  Such  dioceses  as  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  paying  the  paltry  sums  they  do  to  their  BishopSj  is  really 
a  great  discredit  to  our  Chxirch.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  upon  the  other 
Hand,  that  Edinburgh  has  shown  unselfishness  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  She  has  had  ample  means  to  endow  herself  over  and  over  again, 
bather  Church  feeling,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevailed  over  her  better 
judgment ;  and  she  has  given  most  munificently  to  the  province  g. 
Hence,  such  dioceses  as  Aberdeen,  Moray  and  Ross,  Argyle,  and  Brechin 
We  been  mainly  dependent  upon  Edinburgh. 

But  why  raise  the  question;  we  are  all  now,,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sajoo.© 
boat.  Edinburgh  there  can  be  no  doubt  has  done  nobly  in  the  Church. 
Her  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  praise  of  all  the  Churches.  For  this  we 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  to  thank  Dean  Ramsay,  and,  the  noble  band 
who  have  always  rallied  around  him,  but  we  are  no  less  obliged  to  St, 
Andrews,  and  Moray  and  Ross,  for  breaking  ground  as  to  the  Bishop's 
qaestion*  It  breaks  np  that  miserable  notion  of  seeking  out  a  man 
m  England,  ia  order  to  make  up  for  the  parsimony  of  our  Church — 
in  order  to  savt  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  laity. 
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By  all  means  have  Englishmen,  but  act  towards  them  like  gentle- 
men. Don't  insnlt  them  by  saying  you  shall  have  a  Bishopric,  and  get 
£127  a  year.  We  cannot  offer  what  yon  get  in  England  or  the 
colonies,  for  we  have  not  had  time  to  make  np  for  the  loss  of  an  estab- 
lishment; but  we  will  give  yon  something,  at  any  rate,  not  nnworthy  of 
the  Bishop  of  a  voluntary  body. 

As  a  bench  of  Bishops,  ours  is  quite  equal  to  any  bench  in  Europe, 
and.  we  should  like  to  see  the  men  who  have  presented  brighter  examples 
— ^which  is  worth  everything  else — of  princely  self-sacrifice  and  noble 
self-denial.  The  movements  of  St  Andrews,  and  Moray  and  Boss,  are 
signs  of  better  days.  The  men  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
movement;  anxious  as  we  naturally  are  to  avoid  discussing  the  Kves  of 
individuals  in  a  public  journal,  the  names  of  Eden  and  of  Wordsworth 
are  engraven  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  any  com- 
ments of  ours  appear  as  so  much  tautology ;  but  we  should  be  wantmg  in 
our  duty  as  journalists  of  the  Scottish  Church,  did  we  not  return  our 
warmest  thanks  to  the  laymen  of  these  two  dioceses,  for  initiating  a 
movement  which,  we  trust,  will  permeate  throughout  our  whole  Church. 
The  Bishoprics  must  be  endowed,  if  our  financial  system  is  to  be  con- 
structed upon  any  sure  foundation,  and  the  work  must  be  done  by  the 
dioceses  themselves.  If  they  have  any  wish  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
dioceses,  this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  .doing  it. 

A  diocese,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  all  ages,  is  in 
itself  a  Church  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  It  has  every  right  to  act  as 
such,  and  what  more  legitimate  mode  is  there  than  providing  an  income 
for  its  Bishop — ^the  father  of  the  diocese.  K  a  man  will  not  give  to 
that,  what  earthly  right  has  he  to  call  himself  by  even  that  modem  name 
of  an  "  Episcopalian."  We  are  quite  as  much  anxious  for  dioceses  as  for 
united  action.  We  think  that  the  two  can  be  blended  together — ^that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  collision — that  they  can  co-operate  without 
conflicting. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  should  be  preserved, 
whilst  independent  diocesan  action  is  guaranteed.  The  Church  Society, 
to  our  mind,  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  appending  the  Bishopric  move 
to  their  platform.  It  was  clearly  a  defect  in  their  system  as  a  society — 
that  they  ignored  the  first  principles  of  the  Church.  At  any  rate,  the 
Bishops  and  Priests  cannot  be  dissevered.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  and  the  Church  cannot  thank  St.  Andrews,  and  Moray 
and  Boss  dioceses  too  much,  for  bringing  prominently  forward  the  claims 
of  the  Bishops.  In  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  the  destitution  of  the 
Bishops  is  the  scandal  most  deplored.  It  is  a  scandal  that  must  be  re- 
moved. Because  noble-hearted  Englishmen  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  breach,  it  does  not  follow  this  wiU  continue.    It  may  be  all  very 
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well  as  a  begmning,  but  it  cannot  laat,  and  it  is  not  desirable  it  should 
last.  If  the  Church  is  for  ever  to  be  "  in  forma  pauperis,"  we  trust  Eng- 
lishmen will  not  sacrifice  themselves  to  no  good  purpose.  The  beat 
way  of  testing  the  Church  is  the  way  St.  Andrews,  and  Moray  and 
Ross  have  done,  and  this  is  the  surest  way  of  testing  whether  our 
Chnrch  be  merely  a  congregational  concern,  or  whether  she  be  practi- 
cally a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  K  we  are  merely  an  aggrega- 
tion of  congregations  nominally  under  a  Bishop,  the  sooner  we 
tumble  over  the  better  for  all  concerned  :  there  is  no  use  pretending  to 
be  a  thing  we  are  not.  The  munificence  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Moray 
and  Ross  can  be  emulated  by  all  the  dioceses. 

Brechin,  which  can  raise  £16,000  for  the  building  of  a  single 
church,  why  can  it  not  endow  its  bishopric  ?     Aberdeen — the  Church 
.   of  the  North — why  is  it  the  most  backward  of  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
Cliiirch?     Glasgow — why  should  it,  with  its  enormous  wealth,  with 
its  great  capital  of  the  West,  pay  its  Bishop  a  sum  fitted  for  an  under- 
clerk  in  one  of  her  mercantile  establishments.     The  time  has  gone  by 
for  shams  of  this  kind.     If  Bishops  are  necessary,  they  must  be  paid, 
and  with  liberality.     It    is  no  matter  whether  Bishops   are  popu- 
lar or  not.       If  they  are  unpopular,   the  more   reason   Churchmen 
shonld  support  them.     What  will  a  man  not  do  to  support  his  father 
in  his  hour  of  distress  and  penury  ?     Is  it  to  be  said  the  spiritual 
fathers  are  to  be  continued  to  be  paid  this  miserable  £127  a-year  ?     Is 
this  scandal  to  be  perpetuated?     St.  Andrews  and  Moray  and  Ross 
have  answered  us  with  a  goodly  sum.     IJdinbrq^gh  has  answered  even 
more  distinctly,  by  giving  nearly  two-thirds  of  what  was  given  last 
year,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  College  of  Bishops.     As  the  organ 
of  the  Church  in   Scotland,   we    say,    No !    for   it  would    be   fatal 
to  our  movement.     We  believe   1865    will  pronounce  a  verdict  in 
our  favour  ;  but,  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  agitation  will  be  continued 
through  the  breadth  and  the  length  of  Scotland,  until  £500  a-year  is 
made  up  for  each  diocese,  and  the^disgrace  removed  from  the  escutcheon 
of  onr  Church,  of  the  present  beggarly  sum  being  paid  to  our  Bishops, 


THE   WOKK   BEFORE   US. 

The  work  before  us  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  arduous  and  continu- 
ous ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  harder  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  Many  diflSculties  which  appeared  then  to  be  insur- 
mountable have  been  overcome.  A  new  generation  has  arisen  much 
faster  than  the  author  of  the  ".  Scottish  New  Generation  "   ever 
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dreamt  of.    Difficulties  there  ever  will  be  in  the  onward  march  of 
the  Church ;   and  they  must  be  overcome.     In  the  meantime,  the 
Church  is  completely  organised.     Any  Churches  which  have  not 
committees  are  not  much  worth  thinking  of.     They  are  the  veriest 
"  dry  bones  "  in  Christendom.     Let  them  sleep,  in  the  meantime, 
in  their  unhealthy  dreamland.    The  Church  is  completely  organised, 
and  the  movement  must  now  take  its  own  course.     It  is  no  longer 
a   mere  dream  ;  it  is  a  stern  reality.     It  is  no  longer  the  wish 
of  a  few  earnest  minds  in  Edinburgh  contending  against  great 
odds — amidst  insult,   ingratitude,  defeat,   and   reviling,    courage- 
ously fighting   the   battle    of    the   Church.      It  is,   on  the  con- 
trary, a  movement  extending  from  Shetland  to  Kelso ;  and  in  every 
congregation,  in  the  bosom  of  every  family  which  recognises  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  as  she  has  existed  for  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  is  the  battle  being  fought  and  won.    The 
question  before  the  Church  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  one.    It  is 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  understanding — ^Whether  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  or  not  their  duty,  to  provide  a  decent 
maintenance  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.     The  question  must  be 
answered  Yea  or  Nay.     There  is  no  evading  it.     We  say  there  can 
be  but  one  answer ;  and  we  say  fearlessly,  that  those  of  our  Church, 
whether  thoy  be  bishops,  priests,  or  laity,  who  do  not  aid  in  this 
cause,  are  in  the  Church  under  false  pretences.     They  are  traitoi^ 
in  the  camp.     Both  as  gentlemen  and  as  Christians,  they  are  bound 
to  relinquish  a  position  which  is  not  honest  or  intelligible.     The 
Church  is  fairly  committed  to  the  struggle.     She  cannot  retire  from 
it,  even  if  she  desired  it.    The  money  must  be  got,  or  we  are  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  Christendom. 

There  are  many  quarters  from  which  assistance  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  Amongst  other  sources  are  Scotchmen  abroad  and  in 
England.  The  canvass  going  on  in  Scotland  promises  well.  Many 
are  giving  who  have  for  years  lived  under  a  miserable  "  Congrega- 
tionalism." The  district  visiting  is  going  on  continuously  and 
successfully,  but  we  must  get  money  from  all  who  have  been  nur- 
tured in  the  true  faith — who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Church 
in  Scotland. 

Non-subscribers  already  have  lost  these  many  blessings.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  a  privilege  which  they 
have  a  right  to  claim. 

We  pointed  out,  in  our  last  number,  the  danger  of  the  move- 
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ment  degenerating  into  one  of  small  sums,  and  the  large  donations 
falling  off.  We  have  every  liking  for  the  Voluntary  principle, 
which  we  believe  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church ;  but 
we  are  also  convinced  that  the  Endowment  principle  as  a  foun- 
dation is  equally  essential.  Even  the  large  societies  in  England 
feel  the  evils  of  dependence  upon  subscriptions  altogether ;  and  we 
do  trust  we  have  heard  the  last  of  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Society.  The  Endowment  of  the  Bishoprics  we  hold 
to  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  Endow- 
ment of  £100  a-year,  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  congregations.  By  in  any  way  altering  the  scheme,  you  loosen 
the  very  foundations  of  the  movement.  We  have  lost  quite  enough, 
as  has  been  shown  in  another  column,  in  Argyleshire  and  the  High- 
lands, without  losing  more  ground  elsewhere.  These  must  be  put 
npon  the  very  platform  of  the  movement,  or  else  the  movement 
loses  its  sense  of  security  and  consciousness  of  power. 

In  resorting  to  the  diocesan  principle  alone,  or  each  diocese  pro- 
viding for  its  own  Bishop,  we  fall  into  the  fatal  course  of  localising  the 
movement,  of  making  a  mere  county  or  district  affair  of  it.  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  Congregationalism,  for  it  recognises  the  Episcopal  system, 
but  it  is  akin  to  it.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  withering 
reign  of  Congregationalism,  without  reviving  this  localising.  We 
have  had  quite  enough  of  narrowness,  of  pettiness,  of  cliquism, 
without  propagating  it  through  the  country.  The  movement  must 
continue  to  be  a  movement  of  the  whole  Church,  or  it  is  no  move- 
ment at  all.  Let  gentlemen  give  their  money  in  any  way  they 
like,  but  it  must  be  through  the  movement.  There  is  a  large  mar- 
gin allowed  as  to  the  mode  of  apportionment.  At  any  rate,  let  the 
movement  have  a  fair  trial.  Of  this  much  we  are  convinced,  that 
if  once  the  principle  of  unity  is  infringed  upon — if  once  the  move- 
ment be  split  up  into  some  half-a-dozen  movements  in  the  different 
dioceses,  the  Church  will  most  materially  suffer;  and  will  eventually 
be  compelled,  for  her  self-preservation,  to  fall  back  upon  the  united 
action  of  the  whole  body. 

It  can  only  be  by  acting  as  one  that  we  can  succeed  in  the 
present  undertaking.  Every  church,  as  we  say,  has  its  committee 
—every  congregation  is  split  up  into  districts — every  one  has  now 
the  means  of  giving  in  proportion  to  his  means,  in  any  way  he  likes. 
Let  all  dissensions  be  forgotten.  Let  a  minority  be  ruled  by  a 
D^ajority.    Let  us  all  remember  that  the  work  on  which  we  are 
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all  engaged  is  a  work  of  God,  that  we  are  fellow-labourers'  with 
Him.  Let  us  raise  our  Church  from  the  degradation  and  oppro- 
brium under  which  she  has  so  long  laboured — of  the  richest  com- 
munion in  Christendom  paying  the  smallest  income  to  her  clergy. 
Let  us  regard  this  movement  as  only  preliminary  to  other  move- 
ments on  a  bolder  and  larger  scale. 

The  accounts  of  the  movement  on  all  sides  are  favourable.  A 
brighter  prospect  is  before  our  Church  than  there  has  been  since  the 
Revolution  :  the  long  night  of  persecution  is  being  succeeded  by  a 
glorious  dawn.  The  Church  in  Scotland  is  rising  from  her  ruins. 
Let  us  be  true  to  her.  Let  us  show  more  confidence  in  her  future. 
Faith  can  remove  mountains.  Cowardice  only  creates  them.  The 
work  before  us  must  be  done,  and  we  must  do  it.  We  must  no 
longer  have  half  measures  and  miserable  compromises.  Those 
who  are  craven  must  retire  for  a  season. 

The  questions  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  our  relations  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  must  sooner  or  later  be  grappled  with.  The 
longer  we  postpone  the  consideration  of  them,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them ;  but  the  money  question  is  still 
the  question  paramount  to  all  others.  It  must  be  settled. 
Every  effort  must  be  strained  to  bring  about  its  settlement.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  must  be  polled  upon  it.  There  must  be  no 
pause  in  the  agitation  until  we  get  the  money.  Large  mines  have 
yet  to  be  explored  ;  and  they  can  only  be  excavated  by  unceasing 
labour  and  unwearied  toil.  Many  now  cold  and  half-hearted  will 
become  warm  and  cordial ;  many  now  indifferent  and  sceptical  will 
become  pillars  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  work  of  God,  and  neither 
men  nor  devils  can  put  it  down. 

HUGH  SCOTT,  of  Gala. 


THE   WANT   OP  CLERGY. 

The  report  of  the  Additional  Curates'  Society,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
read  with  great  interest.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  we  in  Scotland 
are  not  singular  in  spiritual  destitution.  The  startling  statement  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  curates  are  fewer  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  while  there  has  been  an  increased  demand,  is  an 
alarming  prospect  for  the  Church  in  England.  This  is  a  lamentable 
want  for  the  colonial  Churches.    Whence  does  all  this  arise  ? 
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Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  we  believe,  ftirnishes  the  true  answer — the 
hadness  of  the  pay.  It  is  not  doubt  as  to  inspiration  of  Scripture — it 
is  not  grievous  tests  to  be  taken  at  the  Universities — ^it  is  starvation  that 
is  before  them.  We  entirely  disagree  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that 
the  time  has  gone  bye  for  endowments  !  No  Church  should  be  better 
fitted  to  provide  endowments  than  the  Church  in  England.  The  neglect 
of  the  curates  is  indeed  a  great  scandal  upon  her.  In  London,  in 
especial,  the  whole  state  of  the  clergy  is  disgraceful  to  any  Church  in 
Christendom.  It  is  all  nonsense,  that  because  the  life  of  a  clergyman 
should  be  one  of  self-denial,  he  should  therefore  be  badly  paid. 

No  father  of  a  family,  unless  he  has  lost  his  reason,  would  educate 
his  son  to  starve.  "No  son  is  mad  enough,  when  he  has  the  offer  of  a 
good  civil  or  mercantile  appointment,  to  live  upon  "forty  pounds," 
inaa  alley  in  London.  There  may  be,  indeed,  extra-devotional  exceptions 
wliich  are  worthy  of  all  honour,  but  this  is  not  "business."  It  says 
veiy  little  for  the  "  life  "  of  a  Church  when  Bishops  are  receiving  their 
^?000  and  £8000  a  year,  and  cWrates  are  vegetating  on  sums  that 
would  not  be  taken  by  butlers  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

With  so  much  wealth  as  is  contained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
ample  endowments  ought  to  be  provided  without  any  serious  difl&culty. 
If  a  Church  on  the  whole  well  endowed,  containing  the  great  bulk  of 
the  higher  and  middle  class,  cannot  pay  some  4000  curates  weU, 
what  Church,  we  should  like  to  know,  can  ?  The  remark  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  made  was,  we  believe,  very  true,  that  the  reason  why 
the  Additional  Curates'  Society  was  not  more  successful,  was  that  it  was 
not  a  party  gathering — it  had  not  raised  a  good  "  party  shout."  We 
trust,  however,  the  Church  of  England  will  show  herself  more  alive 
to  her  duties  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  otherwise  she  wiU 
^  from  her  high  estate  in  forgetting  those  who  have  one  of  the  first 
claims  upon  her. 

It  is  not  those  who  are  most  in  her  councils,  distinguished  for  their 
talents,  and  illustrious  for  their  rank,  who  are  her  real  strength.  The 
Church  is  ever  the  home  of  the  lowly  and  despised.  The  curates 
are  those  who  chiefly  look  after  the  fold  of  Christ.  Their  avocations 
more  closely  resemble  the  life  of  their  Master.  The  mitre  is  worthy 
of  all  honour,  though  it  would  be  none  the  worse,  to  our  mind,  of  less 
siliance  with  the  world.  The  Deans,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  cathedrals, 
would  he  none  the  worse  of  a  little  more  of  the  work  of  the  starving 
emirate.  We  say  this  with  no  ill-will  to  our  rich  Sister.  Bystanders 
often  see  thinga  that  do  not  occur  to  those  taking  their  parts  in  this 
^^orld's  drama.  We  trust  that  no  such  details  as  those  furnished  by 
the  Additional  Curates'  Society,  will  any  longer  stain  the  pages  of  the 
'^ry  of  ih©  Churcli  of  England.     England,  as  the  representative  of 
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free  instituticms,  and  of  commercial  enterprise,  is  strong  because  slielias 
a  Free  Churcli.  Any  injury  done  to  her  Glinrcli  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  The  moment  she  ceases  to  propagate  her  pure  gospel 
wherever  her  tongtie  is  spoken — the  moment  she  fails  in  finding  mis- 
sionaries to  propagate  the  gospel,  because  out  of  her  abundance  she 
cannot  pay  them,  her  rich  mitres,  her  cathedral  pomp,  her  beautifol 
churches  are  testimonies  against  her. 

The  Church  of  England  has  prided  herself  very  justly  in  sending 
to  her  altars  the  noblest  of  the  land,  and  this,  combined  with  her  sturdy 
middle  class,  has  been  the  class  which  has  educated  the  religious  mind  of 
England.  She  has  also  numbered,  within  her  long  line  of  Bishops  and 
Priests,  poor  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  Let  her  not  lose  this  great  vantage  ground. 
The  priesthood,  hitherto  supported  by  the  munificence  of  our  ancestors, 
have  begun  to  be  in  want.  In  times  of  revolution  the  Church  has  been 
plundered  of  her  patrimony.  The  opportunity  is  before  her  of  replac- 
ing what  has  been  lost  upon  her  altars,  of  retaining  her  hold  upon  the 
class  who  hitherto  have  been  the  religious  teachers  of  England.  Let  not 
this  opportunity  be  lost.  It  may  never  return.  Irrespectively  entirely 
of  the  curacies,  many  rectories  and  vicarages  have  endowments  only  in 
name.  Let  England  act  with  her  usual  liberality ;  and  her  Church  will 
not  merely  retain  what  she  has,  but  regain  what  she  has  lost. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLIES. 

The  debates  in  the  late  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  will  be 
read  with  more  than  usual  interest  by  chxirchmen  in  Scotland.  The 
attitude  of  the  Free  Kirk  is,  we  believe,  very  fairly  represented  by  Br. 
Begg.  We  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  as  already  explained  in 
"  Scottish  Nationality,"  his  position  is  perfectly  intelligible.  We  can- 
not but  deplore  such  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  the  principles  of  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
us.  The  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  is  quite  in  the  same  tone. 
Upon  the  part  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  we  in  no  way  reciprocate 
these  unfriendly  feelings.  We  fully  believe  that  by  love,  perseverance, 
and  God's  grace,  we  shall  disarm  our  legitimate  opponents.  We  do  not 
believe  that  so  much  earnestness,  self-denial,  and  genuine  Christian 
zeal  as  the  Free  Kirk  has  shown,  are  designed  for  no  purpose.  Upon 
the  contrary,  we  believe,  that  when  directed  by  the  Church,  they  will 
be  fruitful  in  good  works  and  to  the  glory  of  God.      They  have  set  the 
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members  of  our  Church  a  good  example  in  acts  of  charity  and  muni- 
ficence. The  address  of  Dr.  Begg  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  quite  in  character  and  harmony  with  Presbytery,  and  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  expiring  power  of  Presbytery.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  Assembly  of  the  Establishment  are  more  important  still. 

From  the  speeches  of  Principal  Tulloch,  and  Dr.  Norman  M*Leod, 
it  appears  very  clear  that  the  issue  raised  between  us  and  them  is  very 
different  from  that  raised  in  1638.  It  is  no  longer  the  question  of 
liturgies  or  of  forms  of  prayer.  Jeanie  Geddes  would  be  quite  out  of 
date  now,  and  she  would  find  herself,  without  any  admirers,  in  the 
poKce  office.  The  question  between  us  is  quite  as  wide  as  ever  it  was, 
but  still  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  field  of  battle 
sliould  be  changed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  convulsion  of 
1638  was  raised  upon  a  wrong  issue,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
wiser  had  they  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  we  are  not  anxious  to  exult  over  the  fallen.  We  never 
expected  that  the  Scottish  mind  would  long  be  ruled  by  a  narrow 
creed.  Scotland  which  has  acquired  such  distinction  in  science,  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  medicine ,  we  never  believed  would  continue  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  separation  from  the  Catholic 
Church  was  raised  upon  far  too  narrow  an  issue.  Why  should  she  be  the 
only  Church  in  Christendom  without  an  organ  or  instrumental  music  ? 
Why  should  her  churches  be  bams,  and  her  clergy  too  often  the  lowest 
of  the  people  ?  Why  should  the  most  intellectual  people  in  the  world 
have  the  narrowest  and  most  non-intellectual  "Creed  ?  Why  should 
drunkenness  and  immorab'ty  be  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple,  that  the  Creed  is  not  in  harmony  with, 
and  has  not  any  hold  upon  the  country.  Principal  Tulloch  feels  the 
isolation.  The  large-hearted  mind  of  Dr.  M*Leod  rebels  against  the 
sectarianism  upon  matters  quite  as  unimportant  as  those  raised  by  the 
Quakers.  Why,  says  he  truly,  should  a  question  about  an  organ  be  a 
matter  of  two  days  debate  ? 

Principal  Tulloch  raises  the  still  more  important  question  of  the 
uidependence  of  kirk-sessions.  Why  should  a  congregation  be  under 
the  tyrannous  rule  of  a  Presbytery,  a  Synod,  or  an  Assembly  ?  No 
greater  despots  can  be  found  than  these  Assemblies.  Many  an  ecclesi- 
astical Robespierre  can  be  found  in  such  courts,  whose  fanatical  zeal 
renders  them  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  they  are  sincere.  Their 
sincerity  nerves  them  to  the  most  cruel  acts. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  matters  cannot  rest  where  they  are.  .  A  great 
awakening  has  begun  in  the  Scottish  mind,  and  Presbytery  is  out  of 
'^te.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  that  the  question 
u&tween  ng  and  Presbytery  is  no  mere  question  of  ceremonials,  but  still 
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straws  show  how  the  wind  blows.  The  question  raised  is  ronck  wider. 
Independently  of  doctrinal  matters,  the  question  is  whether  Presbytery, 
on  her  anathema  aginst  Episcopacy,  has  not  separated  herself  &om  the 
Catholic  Church. 

As  a  matter  of  politics,  we  object  far  more  to  her  republican  form 
of  Church  government,  than  we  do  to  her  want  of  ceremonials.  We 
look  upon  the  levelling  character  of  her  creed,  borne  out  both  in  lier 
ceremonial  and  her  government — on  the  notion  of  reducing  every 
theory  to  a  dead  level — as  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.  Her  stem  Calvinistic  Creed  has  demoralised  our  public  nmid, 
and  has  prevented  that  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  discussion, 
for  which  Principal  Tulloch  and  Dr.  M'Leod  are  making  such  a  desperate 
stand.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  a  congregation  dare  have  an 
organ — whether  an  individual  minister  dare  differ  from  a  Presbytery. 

Whatever  be  the  immediate  issue,  certain  it  is,  Scotland  will  not 
stand  this  much  longer.  The  infellibility  of  Melville  and  the  "  Fathers 
of  the  Church "  is  beginning  to  be  doubted.  Why  should  they  be 
more  infallible  than  John  Knox,  who  was  not  opposed  to  Bishops  and  a 
liturgy  ?  What  object  has  Scotland  in  continuing  her  attitude  of 
isolation?  Why  should  she  differ  from  the  rest  of  Christendom? 
Why  should  there  be  a  continual  appeal  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  ?  Why  should  she  hold  as  infallible  a  Confession  of  Faith  which 
no  one  believes  in  ?  Why  should  she  profess  a  Creed  that  nine-tenths 
of  her  members  repudiate  ?  All  this  is  not  intelligible  to  the  country  or 
to  Christendom.  There  must  be  some  Creed  to  be  believed,  and  why 
should  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  better  than  the  Apostolic  or  the 
Nicene  Creed?  We  have  had  dif&culty  enough  in  framing  our  39 
articles,  as  acts  of  our  Church.  Why  not  fall  back  upon  the  Ancient 
Faith,  and  the  Ancient  Creeds,  which  every  one  understands,  than 
manufacture  new  Creeds  which  no  one  agrees  in  or  comprehends.  It 
dissevers  Christendom  without  any  just  cause. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  critical.  The  upheaving  of  the 
National  mind  has  begun.  The  Creed  of  1692  is  showing  signs  of  break- 
ing up.  The  Genevan  importation  is  no  indigenous  plant.  It  has  a  very 
modem  and  equivocal  history,  associated  with  great  national  disasters 
and  national  subserviency.  There  is  little  to  mourn  over  in  its  speedy 
decline,  but  whatever  happens,  it  may  be  assured  of  our  warm 
sympathy  and  anxious  solicitude.  Its  future  wanderings  and  grop- 
ings  after  the  truth  are  matter  of  historical  and  national  interest, 
and  will  be  duly  chronicled  in  our  columns.  Whether  the  Creed 
be  developed  in  the  vigorous  rhetoric  of  a  Begg  or  in  the  pro- 
phetic and  philosophic  sentences  of  a  Tulloch,  we  trust  the  people  of 
Scotland  will  watch  anxiously  the  issues  raised.     We  are  anxious  there 
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should  be  the  ftdlest  discussioii,  and  the  ftillest  analysis.  The  further 
the  whole  question  is  sifted  the  more  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
Catholic  Church  furnishes  the  only  true  haven  of  rest.  Controversy 
may  rage  to  the  end  of  time,  but  she  is  the  only  rock  to  build  upon — 
the  only  corporation  which  has  held  the  same  Creeds,  the  same  stan- 
dards, and  used  the  same  prayers  for  these  eighteen  centuries.  The 
shrewd  intellect  of  the  people  of  Scotland  will  discern  in  Presbytery 
the  elements  of  confusion  and  division — a  levelling  democracy — a  harsh 
dogmatic  teaching.  We  may  admire  its  heroic  struggle  with  the 
Stuarts,  and  we  may  even  sympathise  with  its  victory  over  them,  but 
this  no  less  convinces  us  of  the  non-scriptural  character  of  its  teaching  and 
the  demoralising  influence  it  has  exercised  over  the  National  mind.  Crush- 
ing all  independence  of  thought,  wielding  a  democratic  tyranny,  repre- 
sentative of  a  narrow  and  repulsive  dogma,  there  is  little  to  mourn  over  it 
in  its  ruins.  Presenting  all  the  worst  features  and  all  the  intolerance 
o(  Popery,  it  is  devoid  of  all  its  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  danger  of  leaving  the  old  paths — diverging  from  the 
appomted  course  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No  human  inventions  can 
outlast  their  allotted  period.  The  Church  and  the  Church  alone  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 


THE    GAELIC    MOVEMENT. 

We  return  with  pleasure  to  this  interesting  subject,  believing,  as  we 
sincerely  do,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  important  scope  for  the  Church's 
nussion  in  those  Highland  districts  of  our  native  land.  K  our  beloved 
Church,  with  her  "  evangelical  truth  and  apostolic  order,"is  to  fulfil  her 
sacred  mission  to  Scotland — this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  should  no 
longer  he  neglected.  The  rulers  of  the  Church  should  take  the  matter 
into  their  immediate  and  serious  consideration.  At  the  sametime,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  this  good  work  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully, 
it  must  be  done  by  a  band  of  pious,  self-denying,  indigenous  clergy* 
^ho  shall  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language.  Without 
possessing  such  knowledge,  the  movement,  we  affirm,  will  prove,  in 
every  instance,  an  utter  failure. 

Highlanders,  we  well  know,  are  inclined  to  be  religious.  But  to 
niake  religion  efficacious  or  even  intelligible  to  them,  it  must  be  set  be- 
fore them  in  a  known  tongue,  which  can  only  be  done  in  their  native 
^d  Gaelic  language.  Our  maxim  is,  therefore— Gaelic-speaking  clergy 
for  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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THE  PAUGm  OF  GAELIC- SPEAEING  MTNISTEBS. 

In  saying  a  few  words  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would  for  the 
present  confine  our  remarks  to  the  Diocese  of  Argyll,  and,  as  we  began 
our  tour  of  inquiry  at  the  north-east  part  of  it,  we  shall  now,  in  like 
manner,  place  before  our  readers,  in  the  same  order,  the  result  of  that 
inquiry. 

Fort-William. — In  this  village  there  is  a  (Gaelic- speaking  congre- 
gation belonging  to  our  ChurcL  The  Pastor,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a 
good,  pious,  zealous  clergyman,  as  all  pastors  should  be.  But  the 
pastor  is  an  English  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  unable  either  to  speak 
or  preach  to  the  (Gaelic  people  in  their  native  tongue.  The  consequence 
is,  that  this  old  Gaelic  congregation  is  scattered  like  sheep  withoat  a 
shepherd.  Some  of  them  go  to  the  Free  Church,  many  of  them  to  the 
Establishment,  and  few  of  them,  indeed,  attend  the  Church  of  their 
forefathers.  And  why  ?  Because  they  will  not  hear  there,  as  in  former 
days,  the  Word  of  God  read  or  preached  in  their  native  language. 
Good  reader — 

**  Perhaps  ycu  think  the  poor  might  have  their  part ; 
Boud  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart : 
The  grave  Sir  Gilhert  holds  up  for  a  rule, 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 
'  0od  cannot  love/  says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes, 
The  "wretch  he  starves — and  piously  denies. 
But  the  good  Bishop,  with  a  meeker  air, 
Admits,  and  leaves  them  Providence's  care." 

Ballachulish. — Here  we  saw  a  large  and  an  interesting  Gfaelic  con- 
gregation, numbering  at  the  present  day  nearly  a  thousand  Highlanders 
amongst  its  members.  Here  we  saw  on  the  altar  the  same  Communion- 
cup,  which  the  Church  at  Ballachulish  possessed  when  it  was  by  the 
law  of  the  land  the  Established  Church  of  that  district.  Here  we  saw 
the  same  pulpit  in  which  Bishop  Macfarlane  preached  in  the  thrilling 
accents,  and  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  in  their  native 
language.  But,  even  here,  we  must  confess,  we  were  fer  from  being  satis- 
fied with  Church  matters.  The  Clergyman  of  this  Incumbency  was  the 
only  resident  pastor  or  minister  of  any  denomination  in  all  this  district^ 
which  comprises  nearly  2000  souls.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  to  at- 
tend to  another  congregation  at  North  Ballachulish  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Loch,  and  to  superintend  two  or  three  schools  besides.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  two  clergymen  instead  of  one  to  do  justice  to  the 
Church  in  this  interesting  locality.  • 

DuROR,  PoRTNACROiSH,  AND  Glencreran. — These  three  old  Gaelic 
charges  are  at  present  conjoined  into  one  incumbency.  Duror,  where 
the  incumbent  resides,  is  seven  miles  from  Portnacroish  and  sixteen 
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from  Glencreran.  Our  readers  can  imagine  better  than  we  can  describe, 
what  a  pedestrian  feat  it  is,  to  travel  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  on  a 
Highland  road  on  a  Sunday  morning  before  commencing  the  Service 
for  the  day.  When  the  clergyman  of  this  triple  charge  officiates  at 
Grlencreran,  he  cannot  do  duty  the  same  day  either  at  Duror  or  Port- 
nacroish.  So  again,  when  at  Duror,  he  cannot,  the  same  day,  do  duty 
at  Glencreran.  The  habitual  practice  is,  to  give  a  Sunday  about  to 
each  place,  and  thus  the  incumbent  gets  over  his  three  united  charges 
once  in  three  weeks.  This  state  of  matters  must  be  very  unsatisfactory 
to  people  and  to  priest.  It  must  likewise  be  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  in  that  quarter.  It  would  then  require  three  clergy- 
men to  do  justice  to  the  Church  there,  and  to  work  that  extensive  dis- 
trict properly. 

EIiNLOCHMOiDABT. — It  is  expected  that  the  pastor  of  this  place  will, 
in  addition  to  his  own  charge,  officiate  at  Strontian,  and  also  in  the 
Islaad  of  Mull.  The  former  place  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Kinloch- 
moidart,  and  whenever  he  will  have  to  do  duty  in  the  latter  place,  it  is, 
at  least,  equidistant  from  him,  besides  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
So  this  district,  wild  and  wide  apart,  would  also  take  three  clergymen 
to  work  it  properly,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 

CoiLLABOL,  NEAB  Easdalb. — Here  we  found  a  body  of  (Jaelic  Church- 
men without  a  church  or  pastor — ^without  a  school  or  teacher.  There 
they  are.  We  question  them  as  to  how  they  employed  the  Sundays  ? 
The  cxtrt  reply  was,  we  generally  read  our  Prayer  Books.  Our  next 
query  was — How,  or  in  what  way  did  you  keep  Easter-day  ?  The 
answer  given — "  One  of  us  reads  the  Special  Service  for  that  great  day, 
others  joining,  as  fe,r  as  they  were  able,  in  the  said  Service." 

This  devoted  band  of  G^aelic  Churchmen,  together  with  their  chil- 
dren, will  be,  in  coxirse  of  time,  lost  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers, 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
grace.  Other  places  in  the  Diocese  might  be  mentioned,  if  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit  it.  But  even  from  what  has  been  said 
here,  it  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  views  the  matter  impartially,  that 
the  very  existence  of  our  Church  in  the  Highlands  depends,  under  Pro- 
vidence, upon  increasing  the  number  of  our  Gaelic-speaking  clergy. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  CLERGY  LIST  IN  1792  AND  IN  1864 

One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  realising  the  difference  between 
the  state  of  our  Church  at  the  present  day,  and  its  condition  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  is  to  compare  the  lists  of  its  clergy.  The  penal 
laws  with  which  the  government  of  the  second  Hanoverian  sove- 
reign had  visited  the  political  offences  of  our  forefathers  were 
repealod  in  the  year  1792,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  good 
King  George  the  Third.  In  the  almanacks  of  the  same  year  we 
find  for  the  first  time — so  far  as  we  are  aware — a  List  of  our  clergy. 
The  one  we  use  is  that  in  the  Aberdeen  Almanack,  and  we  propose 
to  compare  it  with  the  List  in  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  Society  for  the  year  1864,  being  the  year  in  which  the  last 
relic  of  the  persecuting  statutes  was  taken  away. 

The  List  in  the  Aberdeen  Almanack  of  1792  is  not.  printed,  as 
it  now  is  in  our  Almanacks,  beside  the  List  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  almost  the  last  entry  in  the  volume,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  bad  position,  for  it  immediately  follows 
the  names  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe.  The  Clergy  are 
arranged  under  the  six  dioceses  which  then  existed — ^Edinburgh, 
Dunblane  and  Fife,  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray  and 
Boss.  The  dioceses  of  Dunblane  and  Fife,  and  Dunkeld,  were 
vacant.  The  Bishops  of  the  other  dioceses  were  severally  in  the 
order  given.  Bishops  Abernethy  Drummond,  Strachan,  Skinner, 
and  Macfarlane.  The  first  of  these  is  styled  the  "  Right  Reverend 
William  Abernethy  Drummond,  in  Edinburgh,  Bishop  ; "  and  the 
others  are  described  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  no  notice  of  the 
office  of  Primus,  then  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  nor  are  the 
Deans  of  the  dioceses  mentioned. 

In  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  there  were  seven  clergy — four  in 
Edinbjirgh,  one  at  Leith,  one  at  Stirling,  and  one  at  Glasgow.  In 
the  diocese  of  Dunblane  and  Fife  there  were  four  clergy — one  at 
Muthil,  one  at  Alloa,  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and  one  at  Pittenweem. 
In  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld  there  were  six  clergy — one  at  Forfar, 
two  at  Kirriemuir,  one  at  Meigle,  one  at  Perth,  and  one  at  Strath- 
tay.  In  the  diocese  of  Brechin  there  were  nine  clergy — one  at 
Arbroath,  one  at  Brechin,  one  at  Montrose,  one  at  Laurencekirk, 
one  at  Lochlee,  one  at  Redmire,  one  at  Drumlithie,  one  at  Stone- 
haven, and  one  at  Muchalls.    In  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  then  bj 
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&r  the  most  ^flni*i»ri»l  of  tbe  Scottish  dioceses,  there  were  sixteen 
clerg7,one  at  each  of  the  fbllowing  plaoea — ^Aberdeen,  Old  Meldnun, 
Ellon,  Crnden,  Peterhead,  Longside,  Lonmaj,  Fnserburghy  Fy\it, 
Turriff,  Cmnmestown,  Banf^  Anadonl,  Foigae,  Meiklefoll«>  and 
Blairdaff  In  the  diocese  of  Moraj  and  Boss  there  were  six  clergj 
—one  at  Inveniess,  one  at  Elgin,  one  at  Keith,  one  at  Huntly,  one 
at  Ord,  and  one  at  Appin.  All  these  places  still  e^ist  as  Incam* 
bendes  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  except  Bedmire  and  Blairdaff. 

In  the  Cle^y  List  for  1864,  there  are  seven  dioceses — Moray 
Boss  and  Caithness,  Edinburgh,  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  Brechin, 
St  Andrews  Donkeld  and  Dunblane,  Aberdeen  and  Orkney,  and 
Glasgow  and  Galloway.  Each  diocese  has  a  Bishop,  and  Edinburgh 
also  a  Coadjutor  Bishop.  The  Bishop  of  Moray  Boss  and  Caith- 
ness is  Primus,  and  there  is  a  Dean  in  each  diocese. 

In  the  diocese  of  Moray  Boss  and  Caithness  there  are  twelve 
clergy ;  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  thirty ;  in  the  diocese  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  twelve;  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  nineteen ; 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  twenty-one; 
in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney,  thirty ;  and  in  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  thirty-three;  exclusive  of  the  Deans,  and 
of  the  Warden  ^and  clergy  at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  The 
increase  between  the  two  dates  is  considerable  in  all  the  dioecses, 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway, 
in  the  whole  of  which  there  was  only  one  clergyman  in  1792, 

There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  thankful 
and  of  good  courage,  and  among  the  chief  of  these  is  the  addition 
to  the  number  of  our  clergy — utterly  insufficient  as  it  still  is  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  own  people,  not  to  speak  of  imparting  the 
full  graces  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  sacraments  to  those  who 
do  not  possess  them.  In  connection  with  this  subject  should  be 
kept  in  view  what  has  been  done  for  the  building  of  churches,  par- 
Bonages,  and  schools.  In  1792  the  chapels — as  our  churches  were 
then  styled — ^were,  without  an  exception,  destitute  of  a  proper  eccle- 
Biastical  character ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  single 
parsonage  or  school  connected  with  our  communion. 

Something,  however,  must  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
names  of  the  Bishops  of  1792  have  been  mentioned,  and  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  present  day  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  any  title  to 
Bnperiority.  Among  the  scanty  scattered  clergy  of  the  earlier  time 
^ere  George  Gleig,  David  Low,  Jonathan  Watson,  Patnck  Tony, 
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John  Skinner,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  John  Skinner,  author  of 
Xhe  "  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,"  and  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Scottish  Communion  OflSce,  and  Alexander  Jolly.  Keeping  in 
view  our  increased  numbers,  can  we  show  such  a  list  now  ? 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL  OF  THE  CHURCH  EST  ENGLAND. 

The  debate  in  Convocation,  upon  the  present  Court  of  Appeal  upon 
ecclesiastical  questions,  will  be  read  by  our  readers  with  great  interest. 
Our  proximity  to  England  naturally  imparts  a  great  influence  to  all 
the  movements  that  take  place  there,  and  recent  decisions  have  been, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  great  blow  to  all  those  portions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  connected  more  immediately  with  the  Anglican  Communion. 
The  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  not  in  any 
way  improved  matters.  That  the  Church  of  England  is  rivetted  by 
the  bonds  of  the  State  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  required  not  the 
Chancellor  to  announce  the  fact  in  a  tone  of  ribald  jest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  also,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  State  connection.  The  question  is  what  remedy  to  pro-  , 
vide.  According  to  Archdeacon  Randall,  there  are  "  two  courses  " —  ' 
1st,  that  of  having  only  ecclesiastics  for  judges ;  2d,  making  them  a 
legal  and  non-clerical  Court. 

We  incline  very  strongly  to  the  latter  course.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  lay  judicial  mind  is  essential  to  any  ecclesiastical  court 
During  the  period  of  the  Roman  ascendancy,  the  laity  were  practically 
deprived  of  all  the  Church  rights.  The  records  of  the  early  Church  | 
always  associate  the  laity  with  all  the  movements  of  the  Church ;  and 
it  was  only  to  aggrandise  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  the 
laity  were  progressively  shut  out  from  all  vote  in  Church  affairs. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  we  give  way  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  our  spiritual  Fathers  and  our  admiration  foi 
the  recent  legislation.  Whilst  fully  conscious  of  the  great  need  of  re* 
form  in  the  Church  of  England  as  to  her  Court  of  Appeal,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  great  reform  is  needed  likewise  in  our  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Scotland ;  that  the  laity  should  have  a  ftdl  representation  in  that  Court ; 
and  that  laity  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  and  common  law  should  form 
an  important  element  in  it. 

If  England  has  sustained  injury  by  a  Court  of  Appeal,  representa- 
tive too  much  of  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  she  has  afeo  derived 
great  benefit  in  many  cases.  That  liberty  of  thought  for  which  the« 
Church  of  England  has  ever  been  distinguished,  has  been  very  much 
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atinibutable  to  the  lay  element  interfering  in  the  port  of  ecclesiastical 
discussion,  and  preventing  a  minority  being  trampled  upon  by  a  majority^ 
All  the  divisions  in  the  Church  in  early  times  were  very  much  traceable 
to  a  class  legislation  and  class  preponderance.  We  fully  grant  that  the 
clerical  element  should  form  the  leading  element  in  the  Court,  but  there 
should  be  the  salutary  check  of  those  more  accustomed  to  deal  with  great 
questions,  and  less  influenced  by  party  bias. 

The  Appeal  to  Borne  we  are  free  to  confess  was,  at  the  time,  a  great 
check  upon  local  injustice  and  local  intolerance.  The  rule  of  local 
"cliques"  is  always  the  most  intolerable  of  oppressions  from  its  nar- 
rowness and  its  personality. 

But  apart  from  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  things  in  England 
cannot  remain  as  they  are.  To  say  that  men  are  to  remain  as  teachers 
in  the  universities  of  the  Church  and  rectors  of  parishes,  while  they 
deny  the  inspiration  of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  repudiate  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  a  state  of  matters,  the  mere  state- 
ment of  which  proves  its  absurdity  and  anomaly.  The  Church  in 
England  must  have  her  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  it  must  be  no  class  Court. 
It  must  folly  represent  the  Church  in  her  broad  and  Catholic  aspect. 
Her  decisions  must  be  in  conformiiy  to  the  canons  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  laity  must  form,  a  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  whether 
in  a  legislative  or  judicial  capacity,  or  else  the  Court  will  not  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Church.  Until  the  public  mind  is  more  matured 
npon  this  weighly  matter,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  all  legislation. 

In  one  respect  we  hold  the  Churches  in  the  colonies  have  derived,  on , 
the  whole,  benefit  from  recent  decisions.  It  appears  to  us  they  can  my 
longer  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  their  mother  Church.  They  can 
no  longer  be  borne  down  by  the  withering  power  of  state  interference. 
As  free  voluntary  bodies,  whilst  retaining  all  filial  respect  for  their  Holy 
Mother,  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  work  more  completely.,  As  stand- 
iDg  upon  their  own  basis,  they  wiU  be  better  able  to  gather  around 
them  the  affections  of  the  colonists.  As  indigenous  Churches  ihey  will 
nake  larger  strides,  and  take  a  bolder  line. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  said  truly,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Goyemment  grant  to  him  as  Bishop  was  the  most  fortunate  step  for  the 
^W  Zealand  Church  that  ever  occurred.  The  money  was  made  up  to 
W  within  a  few  weeks  by  the  Church  itself.  Now  tiiat  the  Court  of 
•Appeal  has  cut  the  cable  betw:een  the  Ijaw  and  the  Chu^hes  in  the 
colonies,  a  long  range  of  prosperity  is  before  them,  if  they  do  their 
work  like  Christians  and  like  men. 

Ve  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  state  connection,  if  it 
can  he  arranged  upon  fair  an,d  hoAOurabJe  terms,  b»t  in  the  present  ^ 
VOL.  n.— NO.  xv^n,  19 
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political  state  of  the  colonies,  this  does  not  appear  practicable.  It  will 
therefore  be  far  preferable  that  the  Church  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent 


THE  ROMAN  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wb  cannot  close  onr  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Manning  to  the  so-called  Archi-Episcopal  See  of  Westminster,  as  a 
proof  of  the  untiring  hostility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  onr  English 
Sister.  Ever  since  the  Anglican  Church  burst  the  bonds  of  EomaD 
tyranny,  she  has  been  the  most  prominent  and  formidable  op- 
ponent of  her  former  ally.  Anglican  theology  has  ever  been  anti- 
Roman,  and  the  most  formidable  polemics  Rome  has  had  to  deal  with 
have  undoubtedly  been  members  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  last  appointment  will  open  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  imagine  that  Rome  has  in  one  tittle  abandoned  her  arrogant 
pretensions,  or  suspended  her  aggression. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Manning,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  doubtless  been 
wise  in  his  generation.     No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  English 
temperament,  and  the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  English  Chnrch. 
No  one  will  make  more  of  the  advantages  in  his  power.     No  one  will 
do  the  Church  of  England  more  harm  if  he  can.     It  is  well,  at  any 
rate,  we  should  have  fair  warning.     So  far  as  we  in  Scotland  afe  con- 
cerned, it  can  only  affect  us  indirectly.     Romanism  has  never  found ' 
any  footing  amongst  us,  the  principal  converts  coming  from  the  Pres- ' 
byterian  bodies.     Those  who  have  left  the  Church  in  Scotland  were 
more  properly  members  of  the  English  Church.     Still  we  cannot  di» 
guise  from  ourselves  that  Scotland  frumishes  a  wide  field  for  Romai 
missions.     The  endless  and  childish  divisions  which  prevaQ  amongi 
us,  the  ignorance  of  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Catholic  Clmrcl 
the  singular  sympathy  and  agreement  between  Presbytery  and  Poperj 
the  passion  of  Scotchmen  for  a  dogma,  are  all  dangers  to  the  nation  c 
which  Rome,  has  she  any  opportunity,  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  hersell 
The  Church  in  Scotland  is  the  only  opponent  Rome  is  really  afraid  oi 
Hence  the  necessity  of  good  works,  of  untiring  zeal,  of  educating  th< 
public  mind.     We  see  the  deadly  struggle  going  on  in  Ireland.    "  ^ 
cannot  be  altogether  indifferent  about  ourselves. 

This  all  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of  union  between  ^  ^ 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  resist  this  determined  oppressoij 
wlio  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  violates  the  canoni 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  providing  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the  Bishops  and  the 
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Clergj  is  undoubtedly  the  first  point  to  be  gained.  Until  this  be  done, 
our  whole  position  in  Christendom  is  affected.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
common  sense,  to  expect  that  the  people  of  Scotland  can  recognize  ns 
as  tiie  National  Church,  or  that  Catholic  Christendom  can  much  respect 
ns  BO  long  as  these  first  duties  are  left  undone.  Christendom  only 
knows  us  a^  the  richest  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  no 
missions,  and  pays  its  Bishops  and  Clergy  the  worst.  It  is  vain  ex- 
plaimng  the  causes  or  making  excuses.  The  causes  and  the  excuses  in 
such  cases  make  the  matter  all  the  worse. 

What  greater  handle  can  be  against  us  than  the  present  state  of 
our  finance  ? 

This  is,  forsooth,  theywiU  tell  us,  the  old  Church  in  Scotland. 
"A  tree  is  known  by  its  firuits."  A  Church  which  does  nothing  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts ;  a  Church  which,  by  its  seat 
rents,  in  majiy  cases  excludes  the  poor  ;  a  Churph  which  tries  to  give  as 
iitile  as  it  can  to  God,  and  that  '*  grudgingly  " — ^  this  in  the  hands  of 
a  Dr.  Manning  will  doubtless  be  a  strong  argument  against  us.  "We 
trust,  however,  the  dawn  has  burst  upon  us ;  that  we  have  seen  the 
worst ;  that  our  Church  will  be  no  longer  the  mouldering  mass  of  dry 
bones  of  the  last  half  century ;  that  she  will  be  a  "  living  body." 
There  may  be  much  to  discourage,  but  there  is  mor^  to  cheer.  The 
awakening  may  be  slow  and  gradual,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  and  real. 
If  we  will  only  persevere  and  be  united — ^not,  indeed,  bound  under  a 
dead  uniformity,  not  chained  down  by  an  iron  rule,  but  agreeing  to 
difier,  and  co-operating  upon  a  common  platform — we  need  fear  no 
opposition  or  no  opponents.  But  if  we  return  to  pur  fatal  sleep ;  if  we 
rest  upon  our  oars,  though  it  bd  for  a  moment ;  if  we  neglect  our 
opportunity,  it  may  not  return  in  a  century. 

The  upheaving  of  the  public  mind  in  Scotland,  the  decided  reaction 
which  has  set  in  against  Presbytbry,  the  practical  repudiation  of  the 
Calvinistic  dogma,  all  are  signs  that  the  harvest  is  approaching.  The 
contest  lies  between  us  and  Borne.  Presbytery  is  dying  out ;  and  the 
question  fairly  before  the  people  of  Scotland  is,  Shall  we  return  to 
Roman  bondage,  having  cast  off  the  Presbyterian  rule,  or  shall  we 
welcome  the  ancient  Church  which  first  gave  Christianity  to  Scotland, 
fii^d  which  retained  her  independence  of  Home  longer  than  any  other 
Church  in  Christendom. 

That  Church  is  rising  fi:om  her  ruins,  whether  it  be  the  will  of 
God  her  resuscitation  shall  be  in  n,  few  years,  or  after  a  further 
lengthened  struggle.  Certain  it  is,  it  is  our  duly  to  aid  in  the  work. 
•Kie  ancient  cathedrals  speak  to  us  from  the  tomb ;  the  memories  of 
our  confessors  and  mariyrs  all  tell  us  to  go  onward.  A  bright  future 
18  before  us,  if  we  will  only  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Providence  only 
^elpa  those  who  help  themselves. 
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The  tiizxmimg,  the  cowardice,  the  comproixiiBe,  the  fear  of  the 
public  voice  of  the  last  qnarter  of  a  century  could  cany  wilt  it  no 
blessiug.  We  entered  upon  a  new  era.  A  new  generation  are  occupy- 
ing the  ground;  and  Scotland  will  be  ours  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  holding  her — if  we  cease  to  be  a  few  quiet  English  chapels,  a&aid  of 
ourselves  and  of  all  about  us,  and  if  we  claim  to  be,  as,  if  we  do  not 
claim  we  have  no  f)usiness  to  be  there  at  all,  the  old  Church  in  Scot- 
land, full  of  glorious  memories — the  ancient  Church  of  the  land. 


THE  COMING  ELECTIONS. 


It  is  in  every  way  expedient  that  churchmen  should  have  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  coming  elections,  and  should  throw  in  the  weight 
of  their  influence  in  behalf  of  candidates  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church. 

No  greater  mistake  can  there  be  than  the  Church  associating  he^ 
self  with  any  political  party.  We  have  plenty  of  cases  of  "  put  not 
your  trust  in  princes."  Political  parties  are  willing  enough  to  make 
a  handle  of  the  Church  so  long  as  it  suits  their  tactics,  and  are  qnite 
as  willing  to  throw  her  over  at  the  first  breath  of  unpopularity.  It  is 
more  with  individuals  that  she  has  to  deal,  and  as  such  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  as  possessing  the  great  landed  interest,  holds  more  power,  if 
she  knew  how  to  wield  it,  than  any  other  body  in  the  country.  If  she 
would  but  act  as  one,  many  of  the  present  candidates  bitterly  opposed 
to  her  might  be  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  much  difficulty. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Black's  services  towards  the  Church  will  not 
be  forgotten.  In  no  way  associated  with  our  communion,  his  love  of 
fair  play  induced  him  to  take  a  very  bold  and  active  part  in  removing 
that  last  ray  of  intolerance — the  Disabilities.  We  trust  that  all 
churchmen — no  matter  what  their  politics — will  record  their  votes  for 
him,  and  use  every  legitimate  influence  to  render  his  seat  secure.  As- 
sociated with  all  the  great  reforms  and  triumphs  over  intolerance  and 
bigotry  in  Scotland,  we  bid  him  our  heartiest  success. 

The  election  of  Lord  Dalkeith  and  Lord  Henry  Scott  must  stand 
paramount  in  the  affections  of  true  churchmen.  We  trust  no  chnrch- 
man  will  be  so  fer  forgetfol  of  his  duties  as  not  to  use  every  eSoti  to 
return  them  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Boyle  will,  we  hope,  also  receive  the 
support  of  the  members  of  that  Church  he  has  loved  and  served  w 
weU. 

There  are  many  others  to  whom  we  might  refer,  whose  merits  we 
might  discuss.    We  are  rejoiced  to  say  there  are  few  against  whom  we 
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can  take  serious  exception.     Mr.  Kumaird,  the  member  for  Perth,  we 
trust,  will  ere  long  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

The  existence  of  such  an  Act  as  the  Disabilities  only  a  year  ago  is 
a  warning  to  us  how  necessary  it  is  we  shpuld  be  careful  whom  we 
return  to  Parliament,  and  considering  the  powerM  character  of  the 
influence  we  exercise,  none  are  better  able,  numbering,  as  we  do, 
within  us  the  leading  members  of  the  Conseryative  and  Liberal  parties, 
to  return  such  men  as  will  not  take  an  aggressive  line  against  us  or 
endanger  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 


SCOTSMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 


Wj  have  ever  deprecated  any  appeal  to  England,  for  money.  We  have 
always  held  that  we  have  more  than  enough  in  Scotland  to  maintain 
ourselves,  and  to  do  something  else,  but  we  also  hold  that  Scotsmen  in 
all  lands  are  bound  to  rally  round  their  fatherland. 

There  are  many  Scotsmen  who  reside  in  England  who  have  large 
properties  in  England,  and  these  men  are  bound  to  contribute  of  their 
abundance. 

The  claims  of  the  Church  in  the  country  in  which  they  reside  are 
of  course  important,  but  the  claims  of  the  country  of  their  birth  are 
greater.  We  gladly  learn  that  many  are  complaining  that  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and 
have  so  hastened  to  give. 

Mr.  Flemyng  has  prepared  a  suitable  address  to  Scotsmen  in 
foreign  lands,  which  we  feel  assured  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response. 

We  trust,  however,  that  there  is  a  clear  understanding  that  there 
is  no  appeal  to  England.  The  Church  in  England  has  many  claims 
upon  her,  and  possessing,  as  we  do,  relatively  more  wealth  than  she 
has,  we  cannot  too  severely  censure  the  policy  of  bygone  days  of  begging 
in  England  as  discreditable  to  us  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Any  such  appeals  will,  we  trust,  be  understood  to  be  entirely  un- 
recognised by  our  Church  and  her  authorities.  Whilst  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  Church  in  England  upon  all  questions  affecting 
Catholic  Christendom,  we  do  so  as  an  individual  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Li  the  case,  however,  of  Scotsmen  in  the  south  we  trust 
t%  will  not  foil  in  their  allegiance  to  their  spiritual  mother. 


r 
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THE    GREEK   CHURCH. 

A  MEETma  was  lately  held  in  the  Hanover  Square  rooms,  nnder  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  relative  to  a  mission  started  in  Ser- 
via,  by  two  young  ladies,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch. 

We  attach  great  value  to  the  mission.  It  may  be  one  of  small 
things,  but  this,  to  our  mind,  rather  adds  to  its  importance.  The  inter- 
communion between  the  East  and  West  ismuch  more  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  these  small  events  than  by  prolonged  conferences  and  learned  discus- 
sions. The  boldness,  the  practical  character,  and  the  unostentatiousness 
of  the  attempt  commend  it  to  the  interest  of  all  churchmen.  The  negotia- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  as  yet  produced  no  practical  re- 
sults, simply  from  their  indefiniteness,  and  the  want  of  intercourse 
between  the  nations  concerned.  The  causes  of  the  separation  have  been 
forgotten  in  their  antiquity  ^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gbeek  Church  has 
been  ever  the  one  that  has  been  Unaggressive.  Whilst  our  English 
Sister  has  made  an  unwarrantable  aggression  in  the  case  of  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric,  the  Greek  Church  has  ever  shown  herself  willing 
to  negotiate  and  to  renew  friendly  intercourse. 

The  great  differences  between  us  and  the  East  are  not  matters  of 
doctrine,  but  of  ritual.  Our  English  Sister  asserts  to  herself  practi- 
cally an  inMlibiliiy  upon  this  matter.  She  leaves  matters  of  doctrine 
very  much  open  questions,  but  the  Book  of  Common  Krayer,  she  re- 
gards as  a  sme  qua  non  to  all  inter-conmiunion.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  at  once  irrational  and  anti-catholic  must  be  evident,  even  to  that 
Church  herself.  The  question  of  ritual  is  in  reality  a  very  minor  ques- 
tion. However  startling  it  may  be  to  English  ears,  it  might  be 
abolished  to  morrow,  and  the  Church  of  England  would  be  as  pore 
a  Church  as  ever.  We  should  deplore,  indeed,  such  an  event  as 
both  inexpedient  and  unnecessary,  but  to  say  that  every  Church,  to 
be  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  must  necessarily 
adopt  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  going  further  than  Rome  in  her 
arrogance  and  anti-catholiciiy.  It  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  39 
Articles,  and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  it  may  be  very  convenient  to 
us  Westerns  to  forget  the  causes  of  the  separation  between  us  and  the 
East,  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  Eastern  Church  herself.  It  was  we 
who  separated  from  her,  not  she  from  us ;  and  she  divided  from  us  upon 
a  very  clear  issue — the  usurpation  of  the  Pope  and  the  worship  of 
images.  This  renders  it,  then,  the  more  meritorious,  that  she  is  willinK 
to  arrange  inter-communion  with  us. 

In  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  between  the  Scottiah 
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and  Gh-eek  Clmrclies  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centory,  the  want  of 
difference  of  doctrine  r/as  admitted  upon  both  sides,  bnt  a  very  impor- 
tant concession  has  within  this  century  been  made,  by  which,  owing  to 
the  nnceasing  exertions  of  the  Bey.  George  Williams,  the  Scriptures 
have  been  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  we  therefore  know  of 
no  serious  difficulty  in  bringing  about  an  inter-communion  upon  clear 
and  definite  principles. 

Such  an  undertaking,  then,  as  that  of  the  two  young  ladies  referred 

to,  opens  the  most  important  question  which  can  affect  Christendom. 

The  Church  of  Servia  requires  all  the  Mendly  offices  we  can  render^ 

and  our  showing  a  friendly  desire  to  support  her  amidst  her  various 

trials  aad  difficulties  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  Church  of  the 

East.    The   Czar  of  Eussia  has  hitherto  made  use   of  the  Eastern 

Church  as  a  political  engine*— as  a  means  of  increasing  his  territory,  and 

enabling  him  to  intermeddle  in  European  politics.  It  is  high  time,  then, 

tiat  Christianity  should  have  the  support  of  Christendom  upon  its  own 

account  and  its  own  merits.     It  is  high  time  that  the  Scottish  and 

Anglican  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic  should  demonstrate  their 

catholicity  as  in  primitive  times — when  Christianity  should  assert  her 

own,  not  sectionally  or  in  detail,  but  through  that  channel  which  has 

been  recognised  in  all  times — The  Church,  "  The  pillar  and  ground  of 

the  truth." 

Political  support  has  never  done  the  Church  much  good.  Even 
in  those  cases  when  the  assistance  has  been  apparently  the  most  prac- 
tical in  the  case  of  an  Establishment — there  ever  has  been  a  bitterness 
in  the  draught.  The  Church  and  the  world  can  never  amalgamate  or 
agree  upon  any  compromise. 

We  find  it  at  present  in  the  case  of  the  Church  in  England,  in 
which  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  she  has  no  power  in  defin- 
ing her  doctrines,  or  expelling  those  from  amongst  her  who  call  in  ques- 
tion the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  So  long  as  the  Church  of  the  East 
is  a  mere  political  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  great  Empire,  so  long  must  her 
whole  position  as  a  Church  of  Christ  be  implicated.  She  must  stand 
as  a  free  Church  upon  her  own  account,  and  must  fit  into  no  political 
scheme.  It  is  because  of  this,  that  she,  for  centuries,  has  drank 
the  bitter  dregs  of  political  servitude.  Persecuted,  oppressed,  cor- 
mpted  in  her  ritual,  she  is  still  the  same  Church  to  which  St.  Chry- 
sostom  presented  so  noble  an  example  of  martyrdom.  Her  history  is 
the  most  venerable  of  any  in  the  Christian  world.  It  was  there  that 
the  early  councils  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  weal  of  the  Catholic 
world.  It  was  there  that  the  martyrdoms  were  enacted  which  were  the 
"  seed  of  the  Church,"  of  all  times.  The  faith  remains  intact.  The 
apostolical  succession  is  the  same.     The  Scriptures  are  there  unmuti- 
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lated  and  read  by  alL  If  there  be  ignorance,  it  is  onr  duty  to  remoye 
it.  If  there  be  political  servitude,  it  is  onr  privilege  as  free  men  to 
mitigate  it. 

We  are  called  npon  to  intermeddle  in  no  political  intrigues.  We 
are  asked  simply  to  contribute  to  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Government.  It  has  the  sanction 
of  the  Church.  Men  may  use,  indeed,  that  old  worn  out  argument,  we 
have  enough  to  do  at  home  before  we  go  abroad.  It  is,  however,  a 
well  known  axiom  in  the  religious  world,  that  the  more  we  do  abroad, 
the  more  we  do  at  home.  Why  have  we  Scottish  Churchmen  been 
feithless  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  when  we  think  only  of  ourselves  that 
we  get  callous  to  the  affairs  of  Catholic  Christendom.  It  is  only 
when  we  forget  our  duties  to  the  great  family  of  Christ,  that  we  also 
forget  our  duty  at  home.  It  is  because  the  Church  in  Scotland 
has  been  an  exclusive  sect — composed  of  the  *'  respectable  "  classes. 
It  is  because  she  has  been  an  appendage  -of  the  drawing  room,  and 
has  hung  about  the  halls  of  the  great.  It  is  because  she  has  been  what 
is  called  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church — ^no  part  of  the  nation — sup- 
posed to  be  a  mongrel  importation  from  England.  It  is  because  she 
has  not  taken  her  part  in  the  Catholic  world.  Her  worldly  pohcy 
has  rebounded  upon  her.  A  new  spirit  we  believe  to  be  now  abroad 
within  her,  and  in  renewing  inter-communion  with  her  mother  Church 
— the  Church  of  the  East — she  is  returning  to  the  "  good  old  paths,'' 
In  holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  despised  and  crushed 
Servia,  we  are  simply  doing  our  duty  as  Christians.  ^  Great  are 
the  difficulties  in  our  way.  Long  will  be  most  probably  the  night 
of  persecution,  but  that  is  nothing  to  us.  The  work  must  be  done ; 
and  we  must  do  it.  We  work  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity;  to 
emancipate  Servia  from  Turkish  tyranny,  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  the  enlightenment  of  education ;  to  raise  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  from  the  degradation  to  which  they  have  all  been  doomed; 
to  renew  our  intercourse  with  the  Catholic  world,  upon  the  old  platform 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  Western  traditions, 
and  from  the  narrowing  prejudices  of  a  dead  age.  Such  is  the  mission 
of  our  Church  ;  and  the  humble,  unostentatious,  self-sacrificing  under- 
taking of  the  two  ladies  referred  to  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  will  be  duly  chronicled  in  the'  columns 
of  our  magazine.  As  the  organ  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  we  wish 
it  God  speed.  It  will  not  need  the  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  inscribed  in  the  pages  of  a  common  history 
of  suffering,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroic  maintenance  of  the  truth. 
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A  VISIT  TO  BANKOK 

Is  December,  1862,  H.M.S.  anchored  off  Bajikok,  in  company 

with  H.M.S.  Coquette,  the  latter  alone  being  able  to  pass  the  bar  in 
consequence  of  her  lighter  drat^ht  of  water.  The  day  following  onr 
arriyal,  sereral  officers  proceeded  ^in  the  small  ship  up  the  river,  the 
scenery  on  either  bank  of  which  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
Numerous  floating  huts  or  houses,  half  hidden  by  the  rich  tropical 
foliage  in  the  background,  peeped  out  from  eyery  creek  and  cranny  as 
we  passed  along.  Afber  passing  several  small  forts,  we  arrived  off  a 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  we  remarked  a  fort  of 
considerable  size,  well  manned,  and  intended  probably  for  the  protec- 
lion  of  the  capital,  situated  some  few  miles  ^ther  up  the  river.  From 
this  village  the  Prime  Minister  of  Siam,  and  other  high  officials,  cam6 
off  to  us  in  their  barges.  The  minister  was  a  great  boat-builder,  was 
very  fond  of  machinery,  and  had  visited  England,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  fiiir  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  man  of  singular  intelligence  and  very  inquisitive  :  everything  he  saw 
delighted  him,  nor  were  his  attendants  less  pleased  with  their  visit.  A 
few  minutes  after  their  departure  the  Coquette  arrived  off  the  capital, 
which  presented  a  most  novel  appearance,  the  houses  being  built  on 
floating  stages,  staked  or  tethered  by  bamboo  poles,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  fire  they  could  be  removed  and  drifted  out  of  danger  by  the 
tide  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  were  moored,  so  to  say,  in  a  regular 
line,  with  occasional  breaks  or  streets  running  off  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  of  the  leading  merchants  and  foreign  consuls  were  situated 
chiefly  on  the  left  bank,  with  gardens  in  front,  running  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Numerous  ships,  of  from  200  to  400  tons,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  lading  or  unlading  by  means  of  barges.  As 
soon  as  we  let  go  the  anchor  opposite  the  delightful  residence  of  Sir 
Robert  Schomberg,  the  British  Consul,  that  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
the  Vice-Consul  and  others,  came  on  board,  and  invited  several  of  our 
party  to  make  the  Consulate  our  home  during  the  period  of  our  visit — 
an  invitation  of  which  the  officers  of  the  larger  ship  outside  the  bar 
were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
hospitable  than  the  worthy  Consul,  now,  alas !  no  more,  his  death  hav- 
ing occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  Oermany.  We  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  there  was  but  one  indif- 
ferently made  road  at  the  back  of  the  Consulate  along  which  it  was 
possible  to  waJk,  ride,  or  drive.  A  sojourn  of  a  week  was  therefore 
chiefly  spent  in  visiting  (by  water  of  course)  the  various  floating  shops 
and  bazaars,  where  photographs  of  the  two  reigning  kings  of  Siam  (first 
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and  second)  were  procured,  and  specimens  of  the  peculiar  coinage  of 
the  country — small  ingots  of  silver,  nearly  globular,  and  stamped  in  two 
places.  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  Con- 
sulate was  a  large  pagoda,  which  from  a  distance  presented  a  resplen- 
dent appearance,  being  veneered,  as  it  were,  outside,  with  broken  pieces 
of  glistening  china-ware.  It  was  also  embellished  with  various  mythical 
^gures,  the  cock  predominating,  but  of  what  emblematical  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Along  the  outer  wall  of  a  temple  or  house,  close  to  the 
pagoda,  were  to  be  seen  rude  frescoes  or  paintings,  representing  every 
species  of  torture  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  the  damned  in  the  infernal 
regions,  some  being  curry-combed,  others  broken  with  clubs,  others 
again  having  their  tongues  drawn  out,  or  being  transfixed  with  spears, 
&c.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Consulate  there  was  anotheT 
large  temple,  which  contained  a  reclining  figure  of  Buddha,  the  largest 
in  ^e  world,  being  160  feet  long,  gilt  all  over,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
covered  with  jewels.  The  figure  rested  on  a  platform  of  brickwork, 
raised  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  numerous  images  of  cocks 
with  the  breasts  of  women,  were  standing  all  round  the  platfom/^Near 
the  temple  was  a  pond  frill  of  alligators.  Before  leaving,  we  were 
granted  an  interview  with  the  first  king.  Proceeding  up  the  river  in  '^ 
barges,  we  landed  at  some  distance  from  the  palace,  to  which  we 
were  carried  astraddle  on  rude  open  palanquins  by  two  men  each.  We 
were  first  ushered  into  a  sort  of  out-building,  where  we  had  to  wait  a 
couple  of  hours  whilst  the  king  was  enjoying  his  siesta.  This  delay 
was  intended  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  his  dignity.  To  while  away  the 
time,  some  of  us  went  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  stumble  upon  the  famous  white  elephant,  then  being  fed  by 
its  keeper  in  a  neighbouring  building.  The  beast  was  ennobled,  and 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  its  exalted  position.  It  was  not  quite 
so  white  as  its  predecessor,  but  was  of  a  brick-dust  colour.  It  was 
fastened  by  two  feet  to  two  upright  posts,  was  sleek,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. When  intimation  was  given  to  us  that  the  King  was  ready  to 
receive  us  in  the  throne-room,  we  marched  off  through  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  dressed  in  uniform  with  yellow  facings,  but  without  shoes. 
The  King  was  standing  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  twenty  or  more 
of  his  sons,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  by  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  crouching  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  stationed  in  three  or 
four  half  circles  round  the  King,  on  each  side  of  the  central  entrance* 
the  highest  in  rank  being  nearest  to  his  Majesty.  We  were  directed  to 
sit  down  on  the  floor  opposite  to  the  throne,  in  which  position  we 
remained  whilst  the  interview  lasted.  Our  business  was  trans- 
acted partly  through  an  interpreter,  although  the  King  spoke  a 
little    English    himself,    and    was    amicably    concluded   in  half-an- 
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I  hour.  The  king  then  left  liis  throne  with  his  children,  and  re- 
quested  ns  to  follow  him  to  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  himself 
I  ponred  out  a  glass  of  wine,  or  liquenr  of  the  conntry,  for  each  of  ns, 
and  banded  it  to  ns,  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Dr  Camp- 
bell, the  snrgeon  of  the  Consnlate,  who  had  coffee,  being  known  by  the 
King  to  be  a  teetotaller.  He  also  gave  each  of  ns  his  photograph  and 
autograph,  the  former  no  doubt  taken  by  some  European  artist.  The 
cMldren,  from  their  cleanly  appearance,  neat  dress,  curious  little  top- 
knots, and  happy  &ces,  were  a  most  interesting  group. 

The  King  naturally  took  great  interest  in  them,  and  was  evidently 
very  fond  of  them.     Retiring  into  an  inner  chamber,  he  brought  out 
and  introduced  to  us  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  be  married.      By  this  time    the  agitators    for  a  breach  of  this 
most  necessary  restriction  may  quote  him  as  an  example  in  their 
&7our.      The  fair    lady  was  young,    buxom,    and    goodly-looking, 
of  a  retiring   disposition,  and  apparently  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  strangers,    having  to  be  gently   dragged  in  by  the   King.     Her 
complexion    was    a    dark    olive,     her    features    regular     and    well 
formed,  and  she  possessed  the  essential  requisite  for  an  Eastern  beauty 
to  a  fiur  degree,  being  tolerably  stout  and  well-developed.     There  was 
no  attempt  made  to  conceal  her  charms,  for  her  dress  was  even  lower 
than  required  by  the  present  fashion  of  civilised  society,  and  certainly 
considerably   shorter    than   anything  ever   advocated    by  a  Yankee 
bloomer.    In  plain  language,  her  dress  simply  consisted  of  a  scarf 
£»tened  round  the  waist,  and  short  drawers.     The  King  (a  man  of 
slender  build)  wore  a  tartan-check  Glengarry  cap,  a  tight-fitting  tail- 
coat of  blue  silk,  with  knee-breeches  of  the  same  material,  silk  stock- 
ings, shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and  a  sword. 

A  sumptuous  dinner  was  soon  afterwards  served  up  for  us  in  an 
adjoining  hall.  The  King  was  not  present,  but  his  brother  superin- 
tended the  feast,  seated  at  a  separate  table,  and  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
dinner  was  quite  in  the  English  style,  and  the  champagne  was  excellent, 
although  the  other  wines  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  the  claret  no 
donbt  being  "  Chancellor's "  12s.  The  royal  band  played  several 
national  and  other  airs.  After  regaling  ourselves  for  an  hour  and  a 
^,  we  were  carried  to  our  barges  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  come, 
and  returned  to  the  Consulate.  Finding  the  worthy  Consul  somewhat 
indisposed  after  dinner — ^peace  be  to  his  memory ! — ^and  unable  to  enter- 
*8in  us,  the  Captain  and  Doctor  agreed  to  adjourn  to  a  billiard-room 
behind  the  Consulate,  which  could  only  be  approached  by  a  narrow 
'aised  pathway  through  a  swamp.  Here  and  there  the  path  turned 
ahnost  at  a  right  angle,  so  that,  if  the  bend  was  missed  ia  the  dark,  the 
luJucky  wayfarer  would  be  certain  to  step  into  the  swamp.     As  they 
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were  proceeding  along  this  path,  so  difficult  of  navigation,  the  Captam 
called  out  to  his  companion,  who  suflEered  greatly  from  corns,  "  Now, 
Doctor,  haye  a  care  for  your  groggy  feet,  or  you  will  be  overboard  to  a 
certainty."  "No  fear,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  contrived  to  stagger 
across  in  safety.  On  arrival  at  the  billiard-room,  finding  several  officers 
and  some  of  the  Consulate  officials  at  play,  the  Doctor,  feeling  tired 
after  all  the  &tigues  of  the  day,  gave  the  Captain  the  slip,  and 
started  off  for  the  Consulate  post-haste,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
in  and  getting  a  good  night's  sleep,  having  had  none  the  night  before 
in  consequence  of  the  skylarking  freaks  of  some  of  the  more  yonth&i 
visitors.  But,  alas !  in  his  haste  he  forgot  the  Captain's  warning,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  turn,  stepped  right  off  the  path,  and  found  himself 
floundering  in  the  swamp.  His  cap  was  thrown  off  by  the  shock,  and 
he  had  to  spend  some  ten  minutes  or  more  in  groping  for  it  in  the 
dark.  Trousers,  shirt,  and  cap  had  all  to  be  thoroughly  washed  when 
he  regained  his  room,  as  he  had  not  brought  a  change  with  him.  We 
need  not  recount  how  the  Captain  chaffed  him  when  he  heard  of  the 
adventure. 

A. few  days  afterwards  we  took  our  leave  of  Bankok,  highly  delighted 
with  our  visit. 


LETTER— THE  BISHOP  OF  GLASGOW  TO  THE 
BISHOP  OF  HURON. 

Ayb,  May  3,  1866. 

"  My  Lobd, — I  have  learned  with  pain^  concern,  that  on  Easter- 
day  your  Lordship  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the  services,  in  a  place 
of  worship  in  Glasgow,  the  minister  and  congregation  of  which  with- 
hold themselves  from  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  from 
submission  to  my  authority  as  Bishop  and  Ordinary  of  this  diocese. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  is  in  full  communion  with  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  with  all  the  colonial  branches  of  the  same ; 
and  that  this  inter-communion  is  not  only  founded  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  is  likewise  recognised  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 

"  By  the  course  which  you,  have  thought  proper  to  adopt,  you  have 
not  only,  in  effect,  ignored  the  existence  of  this  inter-communion,  and 
discountenanced  the  position  of  this  Church,  but  you  have  given  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement  to  certain  clergymen  (happily  few  in  number) 
who,  having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  in  England  or  Ireland,  have 
come  into  Scotland  and,  under  the  designation  of  "  English  Episco- 
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palians,*'  deny  or  repadiate  iihe  authority  of  the  local  diooesans,  ol- 
thongh  these  diocesans  are,  as  I  have  said,  in  communion  with  that 
Church  in  which  the  clergymen  referred  to  received  their  ordination, 
and  with  that  branch  of  it  in  which  your  lordship  received  your  conse- 
cration to  the  Episcopal  office. 

"  The  position  assumed  by  these  clergyman,  in  ministering  to  con- 
gregations in  a  state  of  separation  from,  the  Church,  and  independent 
of  any  Episcopal  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  first  principles  of  Episcopacy ;  while  intrusion  on  the  part  of  any 
Bishop  into  the  diocese  of  another,  in  communion  with  himself,  is  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  apostolic  order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning. 

"  After  much  consideration,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duiy,  in  order,  if  it 
may  be,  to  prevent  its  repetition,  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  so  mani- 
fest and  gross  an  irregularity — (to  use  no  stronger  terms) — as  that  of  a 
Bishop  coming  into  this  country,  from  a  remote  colony,  and  holding 
commumon  and  fellowship  in  things  sacred  with  clergymen,  and  con- 
gregations in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  local  Epis6opate,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church.  I  feel 
myself  constrained,  both  for  the  maintenance  of  my  own  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  in  vindication  of  the  step  taken  by  my  predecessor  in  similar 
circumstances  in  his  day,  to  protest,  as  he  did,  against  such  an  act,  and, 
accordingly,  I  do  hereby  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against 
your  lordship's  conduct  in  this  matter,  as  an  intrusion  into  the  sphere 
of  my  jurisdiction,  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  duly  and  cano- 
nically  collated  to  my  diocese,  by  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authority, 
viz. — ^that  of  the  College  of  Bishops  in  Scotland. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  your  Lordship,  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  to  consider  what  your  position  and  feelings  would 
be,  if  a  similar  element  of  division  and  confusion  were  to  be  introduced 
into  your  own  diocese,  and  if  it  were  in  a  like  manner,  to  be  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  Bishop  from  this 
side  of  ihe  Atlantic,  or  from  the  United  States  of  America.  I  apprehend 
that  the  course  which  you  have  taken  virtually  cuts  away  from  under 
your  feet  the  prmdpalj  if  not  the  only,  ground  on  which  you  could 
consistently  resist  such  an  aggression  on  your  authority,  and  so  grievous 
an  injury  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  vineyard,  which  it  is  your 
privilege  to  govern,  and  which  has  been  conmiitted  to  your  supervision, 
not  in  virtue  of  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  but,  as  in  my  own  case, 
by  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Church. 

"Having  thus  plainly,  but,  I  trust,  with  all  due  respect  and 
courtesy,  made  known  to  you  the  aspect  in  which  I  view  your  recent 
intrusion  into  my  diocese — a  matter  which  I  could  not  have  passed 
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oyer  in  silenoe,  without  an  apparent  surrender  of  my  ecclesiaBtical 
position  as  a  diocesan  Bishop — I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
"Your  faithful  servant  and  brother  in  Christ, 

"  Wm.  S.  WILSON, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  GaXUxway, 
'*  To  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron.'* 


PRESBYTERY   AND    RITUAL. 

The  following  speeches  made  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Principal  Tulloch,  St.  Andrews,  contended  for  free  congrega- 
tional action  as  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  their  Presbyterian  institutions. 
He  complained  of  the  language  which  had  been  used  with  reference  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which  with  all  its  faults  he  looked  upon  as  the 
most  glorious  Church  in  the  world-  "  I  look  upon  that  Church,"  he 
said,  "  as  set  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Faith ;  and  when  we  think  upon 
that  Faith  as  at  this  moment  undergoing  attacks  in  comparison  with 
which  all  our  discussions  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  and  when 
we  think  that  while  from  that  Church  there  may  have  come  some  of 
that  spirit  of  excessive  freedom  which  has  proyoked  the  free  bn.Tii11iTig 
which  it  has  receired,  we  should  also  remember  that  there  has  also  come 
from  that  Church,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  successful,  the  most  able, 
and  the  most  distinguished  answers  to  these  attacks  upon  the  Christian 
Faith."     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  Glasgow,  supported  Dr.  Stevenson's  motion 
as  the  least  operative.     He  complained  of  the  references  by  Dr.  M'Rae 
and  others  to  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Church."     Some  of  these  men,  he 
said,  did  great  good  in  their  day  and  generation ;  some  of  them  mon- 
strous little ;  but  all  that  seemed  to  him  just  as  absurd  as  if  in  the  year 
2000 — and  he  hoped  his  friend  Dr.  dimming  would  not  suppose  he  was 
heretical  if  he  assumed  that  the  world  might  last  till  then — (laughter) 
— just  as  foolish  as  that  in  the  year  2000,  when  any  changes  were  pro- 
posed all  progress  should  he  stopped  by  some  earnest  men  quoting 
something  that  had  been  said  by  Father  M'Rae.     (Loud  laughter.) 
"  I  myself  would  not  dare  to  stand  up  at  this  moment  and  address  the 
House  out  of  sheer  nervous  fear,  for  it  would  act  as  a  sort  of  incubus  on  me 
if  I  thought  I  were  to  be  held  up  as  a  ghost  of  authority  for  all  genera- 
tions, and  to  be  called  a  Father  of  the  Church."     (Renewed  laughter.) 
With  regard  to  organs,  he  remarked,  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  person  in 
this  Assembly  who  thinks  it  is  unscriptural  or  that  it  is  a  sin  to  worship 
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with  an  organ,  because,  if  there  is,  I  think  he  should  now  say  so.  It  would 
be  reiy  interesting  to  some  yonng  people  present  to  be  able  to  saj,  if  thej 
lire  sixty  years  longer, "  Oh,  do  yon  know,  I  once  saw  a  man  who  actually 
stood  up  and  said  it  was  a  sin  to  worship  witb  an  organ."  (Laughter.) 
Dr.  Macleod  went  on  to  say  that,  being  a  national  Church,  and  not  a  mere 
8ect,they  were  bound  to  regard  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  them  their  own  way  in  those  diJSerent  matters  in 
which  a  fair  and  honest  liberiy  might  be  allowed.  He  wished  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  act  up  to  the  old  adage,  "  In  things  essential, 
unity;  in  things  indifferent,  liberty;  in  all  things  charity."  (Loud 
applause.)  "  That  is  the  spirit  which  should  guide  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  think  that  much  of  our  sectarianism  might  have  been  pre- 
Tented  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
opmons  of  others,  and  if,  instead  of  digging  ditches  round  ourselves 
and  bragging  how  much  we  differed  from  every  other  Church  on  earth, 
we  had  made  a  few  more  bridges — (hear,  hear) — and  had  shown  a  little 
more  Catholic  feeling  towards  other  Churches ;  if,  instead  of  looking  at 
onr  individual  selves,  we  had  looked  more  to  the  feeUngs  and  opinions  of 
the  country,  as  I  think  the  very  genius  of  our  National  Church  should  be 
inclusivaiess  as  &r  as  possible,  and  not  ezclusiveness  ;  and  if  you  hear 
of  any  portion  of  your  people  having  strong  opinions  or  feelings  on  any 
one  matter,  be  it  Church  music  or  be  it  the  Liturgy,  you  should  respect- 
fully, at  least,  entertain  the  question,  and  not  put  a  peremptory  stop  to 
eYery  change,  because  of  something  that  was  done  in  1693  or  1707.  I 
make  bold  to  say,  as  a  minister  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  my  feelings,  to 
stretch  out  a  kind  hand  to  every  Scotchman;  and,  if  I  could,  a 
kind  and  protecting  hand  to  every  Church  in  this  kingdom.  Yet  I 
would  say,  with  perfect  respect  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  I  often 
attend  when  in  England,  and  the  services  of  which  I  have  used 
when  abroad  for  months  together,  that  never  was  there  a  period  since 
the  Covenanting  times  in  which  the  whole  Clergy  and  Office-bearers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  more  solemnly  determined  to  resist  Epi&» 
copacy  than  at  this  moment."     (Loud  applause.) 

Dr.  Lee,  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  made  a  lengthened  vindica- 
tion of  himself  and  congregation  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate, 
maintaining  that  the  changes,  which  had  been  attended  with  no  rupture 
of  the  harmony  of  the  congregation,  were  within  the  scope  of  their 
just  Hberties,  and  were  not  greater  innovations  than  other  changes 
that  had  gradually  been  made  on  the  forms  by  custom  and  usage  since 
the  Act  for  the  security  of  the  Church  was  passed  in  1707.  It  is  said 
(he  remarked)  that  these  innovations  are  Episcopal  or  even  Popish, 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  foster  a  sensuous  form  of  worship.    Do 
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i^e    people    who    talk    in    this  way  consider    what  they    aro  saj« 
ing  ?     If  to  read  Prayers  or  to  kneel  at  prayer  and  stand  to  sing  be 
Popish,  or  Episcopal  innovations,  then  John  Calvin  iuid  John  Knox, 
not  to  speak  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  whole  glorious  company  of  the 
Reformers,  mtist  be  Popish.     They  sanctioned  all  these  things,  and  in  the 
days  of  John  Knox,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  &r  bs  we  can  gather, 
stood  upright  universally  to  sing,  and  knelt  at  prayer.     Of  reading  the 
Prayers  the  same  may  be  said.     John  Calvin  ridicules  the  presumption 
of  conceited  men  who  fancy  they  stand  up  and  extemporize  prayer  for 
the  congregation  of  God.     The  custom  we  now  follow  of  extemporiziiig 
prayer  is  not  of  very  venerable  authority.     It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Bngii^  Puritans,  but  it  was  a  departure  from  the  precepts  and  example 
of  nearly  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  especially  of  the  great  Pres- 
byterian Reformers.     Nobody  can  doubt  that  in  regard  to  many  ecclesi- 
astical practices  and  usages  you  differ  in  many  important  respects  from 
those  prescribed  by  the  Directory  or  ihe  Book  of  Common  Order.     Ton 
baptize  children  in  private,  in  express  violation  both  of  the  words  of 
the  Directory  and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  for,  though  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord's  Supper,  private  administration  is  in  the  case  of  bap- 
tism condemned.    You  pray  at  funerals.     John  Knox's  liturgy  forbids 
your  doing  so,  and  the  Directory  also  forbids  you  in  express  words. 
You  read  your  Sermons.     There  is  no  law  on  that  subject,  but  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Church  the  reading  of  Sermons  was  unknown ;  and 
the  first  man  that  attempted  it,  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  is 
censured  by   Baillie   as  a  preposterous  puppy — (laughter) — and  the 
reading  Sermons  he  calls  an  offensive  innovation.     Now,  you  can  adduce 
no  such  expression  in  Church  history  with  regard  to  the  reading  of 
prayers.     The  people  had  been  accustomed  to  read  prayers  down  to 
1638 ;  and  the   Directory  was  drawn  up  for  the  people  of  England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  and  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  read  prayers. 
But  the  reading  of  Sermons  was  abominated  then  as  it  is  abominated  in 
many  districts  to  this  day,  and  yet  gentlemen  read  their  Sermons.     It 
is  said  we  have  promised  and  convenanted  to  be  gxdlty  of  no  innova- 
tion "  on  the  presently  established  worship,  doctrine,  and  discnpline  of 
ffius  Church."     Now,  if  this  reasoning  be  well  founded,  there  is  not  a 
Minister  in  the  Church  at  the  present  day,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
Minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  1711,  who  is  not  inTolved  in 
the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  having  innovated.     Nobody  can  now 
observe    the    practices    of    the    Church,   in    all    respects  ba    these 
are    referred    to    in    the     Act     of    Security    of    1711.        Whether 
they  be  part  of  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  or  whether  they  refer 
to  actual  customs  then  prevailing,  it  is  beyond  sdl  dispute  that  these  have 
been  changed  in  many  respects.     We  are  told  these  innovations  are  of  a 
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Popish  kind,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  that  flagitions  body,  the  Ghurbh 
of  England.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  Church  of  England 
spoken  of  in  that  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  According  to  my  reading 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  morally  and 
ecclesiastically  bound  to  support  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  in  like 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  bound  to 
TnaintAJTi  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  its  power,  which  may 
not  be  so  great.  The  Church  of  England  does  not  interfere  with  us  ; 
and  it  is  not  only  undignified,  but  irregular  and  unchristian  in  us  to 
talk  of  the  Church  of  England  as  if  it  were  very  little  better  than  the 
Papal  Church,  or  as  if  its  Ministers  wanted  conscience  or  imderstanding 
of  their  duty.  Dr.  Lee  concluded  by  maintaining  that  the  Church  had 
as  much  freedom  now  ajs  at  the  times  of  the  Beformation  or  Bevoln- 
tion,  with  more  experience. 


COBBESPONDENCK 

TO  THE   EDITOB   OP  THE   "  SCOTTISH  GUAEDIAN." 

Mt  Deab  Sib, — Knowing  the  great  interest  you  take  in  the  Church 
Society,  I  feel  sure  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  few 
thoughts  of  my  own,  on  the  future  management  of  it. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  if  all  who  are  asked  to  give  largely  to  the 
Endowment  Fund,  were  assured  that  their  donations  would  be  given 
to  meet  endowments  already  possessed  by  poor  Churches,  now  seeking 
fitipend-aid  grant. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake,  to  increase  the  Stock  of  the 
Society  at  the  expense  of  partly  endowed  Churches.  The  present  stock 
is  a  sufiOlciently  large  reserve  fund,  to  meet  any  unforseen  falling  off  of 
subscriptions.  We  may  well  hope,  that  subscriptions,  instead  of  falling 
off,  will  steadily  increase,  if  churchmen  see  the  money  wisely  bestowed. 
Every  Church  possessing  an  endowment  of  2500,  is  not  only  disqualified 
to  ask  for  stipend«aid  grants,  but  actiudly  increases  the  funds  available 
to  help  other  less  fortunate  Churches,  Every  Church,  not  so  endowed, 
may,  at  any  time,  claim  more  than  it  sends  up  in  yearly  subscriptions. 
I  am  not  now  pleading  in  any  way  for  my  own  Church,  but  merely 
bring  it  forward  as  an  instance,  to  show  how  the  Church  Society  would 
be  benefited  by  its  having  an  Endowment  Fund  of  £2500.  We  have 
for  many  years  received  stipend-aid  grants.  If  the  minimum  had  re- 
mained £90,  We  should  have  been  self-supporting,  but  the  Tm'nimuTn  is 
to  he  raiied  to  £150,    You  oazmot  expect  that  we  can  at  once,  without 
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the  Society's  help,  raise  the  extra  £60  per  ammm.     We  shall  probably 
have  to  ask  for  a  grant  for  some  years  to  come.     We  may  raise  £40  for 
the  Society,  but  it  is  clear  that  that — (the  interest  of  £1000) — will  be 
more  than  swallowed  up  in  the  grant,  or,  if  the  grant  be  refused,  it  will 
be  natural  for  the  congregation  to  give  their  subscriptions  to  the  vestry, 
and  then  secede  from   the  great  work  so  well  begun — but  once  let 
the  Society  make  up  our  endowment,  and  our  donations,  and  subscrip- 
tions increased  by  this  manifest  proof  of  the  usefalness  of  the  Society 
will  be  so  much  clear  profit  to  the  Society — or  will  let  any  rate  repre- 
sent a  good  interest  on  the  endowment  grants — say  we  want  £1000 
from  the  Society ;  then,  in  letum,  the  Society  get  some  £500  already 
given,  and  the  yearly  subscriptions.     I  believe  there  are  many  Churcks 
where  the  same  would  hold  good,  and,  I  believe,  that  many  congrega* 
tions  would  redouble  their  efforts  to  raise  an  endowment,  if  they  felt 
assured  the  Society  would  divide  all  the  donations  in  endowment  grants. 
Then,  again,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  should  be  sent  to  each  vestry  before  the  General 
Committee.     Much  confusion  and  unnecessary  debate  would  thus  bej 
saved — and  I  would,  in  addition,  suggest  this,  that  the  General  Com- 1 
mittee  should  be  modified,  and  should  be  rather  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,] 
with  jpower  first,  to  ratify  unquestioned  grants,  and  secondly,  to  hear  and  j 
decide  all  appeals  against  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  claims.     This  ' 
court  should  consist  of  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chancellors  of  the  , 
Church,  and  should  be  permitted  to  call  upon  the  Incumbent,  Lay  re-  j 
presentatives,  or  other  members  of  the  vestry,  or  congregation,  appealmg  ;. 
for  explanations.     The  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  in  j 
which  the  appealing  congregation  was  situate,  to  have  no  vote  in  the] 
final  decision,  but  to  give  any  evidence  reqtdred.     Also  any  Bishop,  | 
Dean,  or  Chancellor  directly  interested  in  such  congregation,  to  have  no 
vote.     Hereby  this  would  prevent  what  often  nearly  approaches  to 
squabbling,  and  no  congregation  could  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  court  so  disinterested,  and  so  filled  by  station  and  learning  to  give 
a  fair  judgment. 

Next.  Could  not  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  made 
more  attractive.  Let  there  be  choral  service  in  some  Edinburgh 
Church — such  as  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  James',  Leith — which  the 
Bishop,  Clergy,  in  robes,  and  Laity  should  attend,  the  preacher  being 
some  distinguished  member  of  this,  or  a  sister  Church ;  and  then  let  the 
Edinburgh  and  suburban  clergy  urge  the  people  to  attend  this  meeting^ 
which  might  be  held  on  some  state  holiday,  or  at  some  convenient  hour 
in  the  evening. 

Also,  could  not  the  Church  Society  make  its  Annual  Report  more 
asefol  and  more  attractive.     Why  should  it  not  combine  a  Chnrch 
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Calendar — ^list  of  Bishops  of  the  reformed  Catholic  Church — ^the  Epis- 
copal succession  in  the  Scotch  Church — (one  diocese  every  year) — an 
account  of  Church  work — churches  built — clergymen  ordained — ^useful 
statistics — adorned,  perhaps,  with  an  engraving  of  the  most  beautiful 
Church  erected  in  the  past  year.  This,  if  the  size  of  Parker's  Church 
Almanac,  would  be  read  and  not  thrown  aside,  as  the  reports  too  often 
are.  Moreover,  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  the  value  of  the  livings  should 
not  be  given  as  in  the  English  clergy  list.  In  England  it  is  known  who 
get  £1000,  and  who  get  £100,  or  less.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  here, 
I  think  some  of  the  figures  would  produce  a  startling  and  a  beneficial 
effect. 

Again,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  allowing  Incumbents  or 
Lay  representives  to  attend  at  the  meeting  of  Conmiittee  on  Claims,  to 
answer  questions.  The  schedule  to  be  filled  up,  is  so  very  intricate  or 
rather  incomprehensible,  that  mistakes  arise  from  the  inability  of  the 
vestry  to  understand  it,  and  until  it  is  possible  to  invent  a  simple  form, 
mistakes  will  arise.  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather  fill  a  dozen  govern- 
ment forms  than  a  Church  Society  one.  In  fact,  we  lost  £16  last  year, 
simply  by  doing  what  we  were  told  to  do,  but  which  turned  out  to  be 
wrong.  Why,  no  one  could  ever  satisfactorily  explain.  I  feel  very 
snre  that  old  congregations  will  gradually  be  made  independent,  and  that 
missions  will  be  fostered,  and  that  there  the  Church  will  grow.  But 
the  Society  must  work  in  faith,  and  for  the  present,  cast  the  few  crumbs 
she  has  liberally  on  the  waters.  And  above  all,  the  Society  must  re- 
member that  she  is  but  the  handmaiden  of  the  Church  working  under 
God,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  Bishops,  seeking  their  advice  and 
bowing  to  their  decisions.  I  fear  there  is  a  danger  of  her  neglecting 
this— as  manifested  in  the  Blairgowrie  case  last  year, 

Believe  me,  my  Bear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

A  SCOTTISH  PRIEST. 
June  1,  1866. 
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Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

St.  Peter's  Church.  —  This 
Clmrch  was  re-opened  last  month. 
The  increasing  demand  for  accom- 
modation, as  well  as  the  desire  to 
make  the  Church  more  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  worship  than 
the  plain  structure  in  which  the 
congregation  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  assembling,  were  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  completion  of  the 
edifice.  The  Church  has  now 
accordingly  been  completed  by 
Messrs  Slater  &  Carpenter,  of 
London,  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  originally  prepared  by  them, 
but  which  circumstances  rendered 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  at  the 
time  of  its  erection. 

It  consists  of  a  nave  with  apsidal 
chancel  and  two  aisles.  A  vesti- 
bule or  narthex,  which  runs  along 
the  west  end  of  the  Church,  both 
serves  as  an  entrance  and  connects 
the  Church  with  the  baptistry — an 
octagon  roofed  with  stone  -vaulting. 
This  latter,  as  also  the  spire  which 
surmounts  the  tower,  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Church,  while 
Gothic  in  style,  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  particular  period,  being 
essentially  nineteenth  century 
work,  and  is  a  triumphant  de- 
monstration of  the  skill  which 
has  been  attained  in  this  domain 
of  architecture  by  the  careftd  study 
of  old  models  which  has  charac- 
terised late  years.  The  use  of 
colunms  of  Peterhead  granite  for 
the  arcades  has  a  very  happy 
effect,  giving  an  appearance  of 
durability  and  strength,  as  well  as 
brilliancy  and  warmth  of  colour. 
Nothingcan  well  exceed  the  beauty  , 
of  the  arches  by  which  these  are 
spanned,  nor  the  elegance  and  fair 
proportions  of  the  new  aisles.  A 
marked  feature  of  thi?  Church  is 


the  use  of  colour — a  mode  of 
internal  decoration  universal  in  all 
old  Churches.  The  roof  in  this 
respect  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  walls  yet  remain  to 
be  decorated.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  painted  in  red, 
cream,  and  black,  but  not  so  as  in 
.  any  way  to  conceal  the  structure 
— the  colour  of  the  woodwork 
being  retained  as  the  gronnd. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  blue, 
richly  gilded,  the  panels  being 
painted  with  suitable  symbolical 
devices.  Temporary  hangings 
ha^  been  placed  round  the  walls 
of  the  latter ;  but  these  are  to  be 
replaced  by  richer  hangings,  while 
a  reredos  will  occupy  the  space  at 
present  left  blank  behind  the  altar. 
A  handsomely  embroidered  altar- 
cloth,  as  well  as  a  richly  carved 
lectern,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Church  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  windows  of  the 
Church  have  been  filled  in  with 
ornamental  quarry-glass  by  Messrs 
Clayton  &  Bell,  of  London,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  glass 
has  been  entrusted.  It  is  intended 
to  insert  subject-panels  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
aisle  windows,  and  several  of  these 
have  already  been  given,  as  also 
have  four  of  the  five  windows  of 
the  apse,  which  contain  subjects 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord.  These  windows  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  brilliant,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
ancient  glass-painting,  though  firee 
from  the  eccentricities  of  drawing 
which  characterise  those  earlier 
productions.  They  are  especially 
interesting  now,  as  affording  us 
the  means  of  contrasting  the 
ancient  mode  of  working  in  glass 
with  the  modem,  which  is  exempli- 
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fied  in  the  Mnxdcli  examples  at 
Glasgow,  and  by  the  windows  of 
some  of  the  chnrches  in  our  own 
city. 

The  services  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  were  well  at- 
tended. An  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate sermon  was  preached  in 
the  morning  by  the  incumbent, 
the  B«ev.  Greorge  Coventry,  after 
which  an  offertory  was  miade  for 
the  building  fund  of  the  Church. 
Neither  Bishop  Terrot  nor  the 
Bishop-Coadjutor  was  able  to  be 
present — the  former  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  the  latter  being  at 
present  out  of  Spotland. 

Diocese  of  Brechin. 

MucHALLS. — Tuesday,  June  20, 
being;  the  anniversary  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's accession,  was  observed  as 
a  festival  in  St.  Teman's  congre- 
gation. The  church  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  who  are 
building  the  chancel,  morning 
prayer  was  said  in  the  Newton- 
hill  schoolroom,  and  a  short  ad- 
dress given  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Proby  on  the  blessings  of  civil 
govenmient.  Proper  lessons  were 
read,  viz.,  Joshua  i.  1,  9,  and 
Bomans  xiii.,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  the  three  first 
prayers  in  the  English  State  ser- 
TO  were  said. 

S.  James',  Stonehaven. — The 
fiev.  Wm.  jNTevins  having  returned 
to  England,  this  charge  is  now 
vacant. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  has  re- 
tamed  to  England.  The  public 
use  of  the  prayer  for  his  recovery 
^  been  discontinued,  and  thanks 
returned  to  Abnighty  God,  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  diocese,  for 
the  measure  of  recovery  which  has 
^tt  vouchsafed  to  him.  The 
Bishop  is  expected  in  Dundee 
about  the  beginning  of  July. 

^>  Paul's,  Dundee,  has  sustained 
&  great  loss  in  the  death  of  A. 


Clayhills,  Esq.,  of  Invergowrie, 
who  has  for  many  years  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
congregation,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  new  church 
to  which  he  contributed  muni- 
ficently. He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
calmly  and  peacefully,  on  the  18th 
June,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  old  church  of  Inver- 
gowrie on  Thursday,  22d  June.  The 
Bev.  H.  B.  Noble  has  resigned  the 
junior  curacy  of  S.  Paul's,  Dun- 
dee. 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews. 

Forfar. — S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist's.— Ascension  Day  was  duly 
observed  in  this  Church.  There 
were  twenty  persons  at  the  Holy 
Communion. 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney. 
Cruden — Course  op  Lectures  in 
St.  James's  Church. — A  course  of 
lectures  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt, 
delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
St.  James's,  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. The  subjects  were : — 
April  23,  "  The  state  of  Man  be- 
fore the  Fall,  its  privileges  and 
duties;"  April  30,  "TheFall  and  its 
consequences;"  May  7,  "Redemp- 
tion and  its  Blessings ;"  May  14, 
"  Justification  and  its  Benefits ;" 
May  21,  "Adoption  and  its  Prom- 
ises ;"  May  28,  "Sanctification  and 
its  Fruits  ;"  June  4,  "  Final  Salva- 
tion, its  Joys  and  Glory."  The 
attendance  was  large  and  increased 
towards  the  close  of  the  course, 
much  interest  being  manifested  in 
the  subjects  discussed  by  Dr. 
Pratt.  On  Sunday  first  Dr.  Prrftt 
will  conclude  the  40th  year  of  his 
ministry  in  Cruden,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  in  accordance  with  his 
practice  every  ten  years,  he  will 
review  the  changes  during  the  past 
decade — probably  during  the  past 
half  century. 
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Testimohul  to  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Peatt,  LL.D.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Pratt, 
the  esteemed  Inciiinbeiit  of  St. 
James',  Cmden,  has  been  presented 
hy  his  congregation  with  an  ele- 
gant Princess  of  Wales  Phieton, 
Pony,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Ap- 
pendages, as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  services,  and  re- 
gard for  him  personally,  on  the 
completion  of  his  forty  years' 
ministrations  among  them.  A 
more  devoted  and  persevering 
worker  there  is  not  within  the 
Chnrch  to  which  he  belongs;  a 
better  neighbour,  or  one  who 
takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  there 
is  not  in  the  parish ;  and  we  only 
egress  the  general  feeling 
throughout  the  district  when  we 
say  that  this  testimonial  is  merited 
.  as  few  such  pi'esentations  are. 
Dr.  Pratt's  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  Buchan ;  its  his- 
torian, he  has  given  our  district  a 
place  which  it  cotild  never  other- 
wise have  occupied,  and  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  honest  and  laborious 
eflfort.  We  subjoin  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Will,  in  which  the  handsome 
gift  was  intimated,  and  I>r.  Pratt's 
reply  : — 

"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt. 

"  Crtjden,  June  0,  1866.  ' 
"  Bev.  Doctor  and  Dear  Sir, — 
It  is  with  feelings  of  much  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  that  the  con- 
gregation among  whom  ydu  have 
now  laboured  for  forty  years,  offer 
for  your  acceptance  as  a  gift  from 
them,  the  little  carriage,  pony,  and 
harness,  which  you  had  so  con- 
veniently ordered  at  the  very  time 
they  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  gift 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  you. 
It  was  with  unanimous  pleasure 
that  all  contributed  to  forward  this 
design,  which,  although  it  origi- 
nally emanated  from  the  females 
of  the  congregation,  proved  so  ac- 


cordant to  the  feelings  of  all,  that 
none  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  excluded.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
by  your  congr^ation  that  you  will 
not  consider  that  they  have  taken 
an  unwarrantable  liberiy  in  ap- 
propriating as  their  gift,  the  car- 
riage and  pony  which  was  yonr 
own  order ;  they  did  so,  fearing 
that  if  the  choice  had  depended  on 
their  own  judgment,  they  might 
have  made  one  less  satisfEM^ 
both  to  you  and  to  themselves.  It 
is  with  anxious  hope  that  yon  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  may  long  derive  mnch 
comfort  from  your  carriage  and 
pony  that  your  affectionate  people 
present  it,  and  they  take  this  op- 
portunity of  thanking  you  with 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  yonr  ar- 
duous labours  among  them,  which 
have  now  extended  over  such  a 
lengthened  period. 

"  Signed  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation by 

"  Geoegb  Will,  President." 

The  Bev.  Doctor  acknowledged 
the  gift  in  the  following  letter  :— 
"  The  PAB80NAGB,  St.  Jambs', 
June  9, 1865. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  impossible 
for  me  adequately  to  express  my 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
congregation  of  St.  James'  for  their 
liberality  and  kindness  in  present- 
ing me  with  so  valuable  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  as  that  of  the  car- 
riage, pony,  harness,  &c.,  which 
have  just  reached  me ;  and  not 
less  for  the  handsome  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
I  cannot  say  how  highly  I  appre- 
ciate this  testimony  of  the  affec- 
tion of  my  people — an  affection 
which  scarcely  needed  this  addi- 
tional proof  after  my  many  years' 
experience  of  it.  I  can  but  assure 
them  how  entirely  I  reciprocate 
the  feeling,  and  I  pray  God  that 
he  also  will  accept  this  testimony 
of  their  regard  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  gratitude  to  Him  for 
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mmj  blessings  .  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  in  His  church 
and  ordinances,  the  least  of  which 
are  ministrations  of  one  so  little 
worthy  as  I  must  ever  feel  myself 
to  be.  I  beg,  Sir,  you  will  accept 
my  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes 
for  myself  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  and 
convey  to  the  congregation  the 
expression  of  my  deep  sense  of 
their  kindness  and  affection,  of 
which  they  have  given  me  this 
verj  substantial  proof. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  John  B.  Pratt. 
"  Dr.  Will,  President  of  the  Vestry 
of  St.  James*,  Cruden." 
(BiLchan  Observer,) 
St.  Thomas*,  Tillymorgan. — A 
confirmation   was    held  here    on 
Ascension  Day,  May  26,  by  the 
Right  Rev.   the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, when  20  candidates,  includ- 
ing four  ^ona  Meiklefolla  and  two 
from  Turriff,   received   the    holy 
rite.    On  the  occasion  the  Bishop 
preached    an  impressive   sermon 
from  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  &  Galloway. 

Galashiels.  —  Presentation  to 
THE  Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Aubrey,  M.  A. — 
Last  month  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Peter's  congregation 
and  others  met  in  the  School-room 
at  six  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  testimonial  to  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Aubrey,  previous 
to  his  departure  to  another  sphere 
of  labour  in  England.  After  his 
appointment  to  the  Church  and 
living  of  Hale,  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
Ehire,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  privileged  to  be  under 
his  ministration,  and  to  enjoy  his 
friendship,  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting him  with  a  memorial  of 
their  respect — the  subscribers  be- 
ing limited  to  those  connected 
with  the  Church.  Many  of  Mi\ 
Aubrey's  personal  friends,  how- 


ever, although  not  members  of  the 
Episcopal  body,  expressed  a  desire 
to  contribute,  and  the  committee 
at  once  agreed.  With  the  money 
subscribed  (in  very  many  instances 
without  solicitation)  the  committee 
purchased  an  exceedingly  elegant 
silver  inkstand,  with  penholder  of 
agate  mounted  with  silver;  and 
this,  together  with  thirty-five  sove- 
reigns that  remained,  was  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Aubrey  on  Saturday 
evening,  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Bow- 
land.  On  the  inkstand  there  was 
the  following  inscription : — 

Presented 
(with  a  purse  of  sovereigns) 

to 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Aubrey, 

on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Scotland, 

by  the  congregation  of  St  Peter's  and 

other  friends  in  Galashiels,  as  a  small 

token  of  their  regard  and 

affection  for  him. 

May  I860. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  making  the 
presentation,  said  that  the  post 
which  he  found  himself  occupying 
that  night  ought  properly  to  have 
been  filled  by  Major  Scott,  who 
was  unfortunately  absent  in  Eng- 
land ;  not  only  on  account  of  his 
(Maj  or  Scott' s)  intimate  connection 
with  Galashiels,  but  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  deep  interest  he 
took  in  the  welfare  of  St  Peter's 
Church,  of  the  great  liberality  he 
displayed  in  supporting  it,  and  the 
intimacy  of  the  friendship  between 
him  and  their  esteemed  pastor  whom 
they  were  now  about  to  lose. 
Many  others  who  would  have  liked 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  were 
compelled  to  be  absent,  and  among 
these  Mr.  Plummer  and  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  had  expressed  their  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  attend.  When, 
in  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Broad, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  asked 
him  to  undertake  the  presentation, 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate, 
because  he  felt  it  was  not  only  a 
duty  incumbent  on  him,  but  a 
privilege  which  he    very  highly 
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vtilued.  (Applause.)  They  had 
met  that  eyening  to  congratalate 
Hr.  Aabrey  on  his  appointment  to 
his  new  charge,  and  to  present  him 
with  a  parting  testimonial  of  their 
esteem.  He  hoped  Mr.  Anbrej 
would  not  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
those  presents  that  were  estimated 
chiefly  by  their  intrinsic  value ;  for 
the  object  of  the  subscribers  was 
not  so  much  to  give  him  a  costly 
and  ornate  testimonial  as  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  small  token  of  the 
respectthatwas  entertained  for  him 
not  only  by  every  member  of  his 
congregation,  but  by  all  the  numer- 
ous friends  he  had  met  with  dur- 
ing his  sojum  amongst  them. 
When  Mr.  Aubrey  first  came  to 
Qalashiels,  he  was  aperfect  stranger 
to  every  one  of  his  congregation, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception 
of  himself  (Mr.  Walker);  but 
during  the  six  years  that  had  since 
that  time  elapsed,  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  his  flock.  And  not 
only  to  those  over  whom  he  had 
presided  in  spiritual  matters,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  town,  by  whom 
he  was  revered  and  respected,  for 
they  had  seen  his  worth  as  well  as 
those  who  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  easy  to  discover  the  features 
in  Mr.  Aubrey's  character  which 
earned  for  him  the  regard  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  The  congregation  of  St 
Peter's,  indeed,  could  appreciate 
him  as  a  faithfril,  anxious,  pains- 
taking, and  affectionate  pastor ; 
but  his  amiability  and  benevolence 
were  whafc  made  him  dear  to  all. 
No  cry  of  distress  ever  reached  his 
ear  which  was  not  at  once  accepted 
by  him  as  an  occasion  for  doing 
good.  Firm  in  his  own  convic- 
tions, and  stoutly  battling  in 
defence  of  his  own  priaciples,  he 
had  never  forgotten  to  be  charit- 
able towards  those  who  differed 
from  him.  In  every  good  work 
that  w^it  on  in  the  town  he  took 


the  deepest  interest ;  and  in  erery 
scheme  that  could  add  to  the  com- 
fort,  or  ennoble  the  minds  of  hi^ 
fellow-men,    he    had    ever  been 
ready  to  lend  his  helping  hand,     i 
Nay,  in  not  a  few  of  those  good 
works  he  had   been    the   primt 
agent,  working  with  assiduity,  je\ 
without  ostentation.     These  wen 
a  few  of  the  traits  in  Mr.  Anbrey'i 
character  which  had  drawn  fort;!: 
their    affection  and     admiration, 
But  it  was  not  easy  at  any  timetc 
praise  a  friend  in  his  own  presence, 
and  to  say  all  the  good  that  wu 
thought  of  him.     He  would,  there- 
fore, leave  unsaid  much  that  he 
might  have  spoken  in  their  friend's 
praise — ^for  he  was   quite  aware 
the  little  he  had  already  said  must 
have  been  painful  to  his  modesty. 
He  would  at  once  proceed  to  pre- 
sent  the  testimonial.     (Applause.) 
Although  their  pleasure  in  doing 
so  was  mingled  with  grief,  they 
could  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  regret 
Mr.  Aubrey's  departure,  when  it 
tended,  as  they  prayed  it  wonld, 
to  his  own  benefit.     It  is  now  my 
duty,  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  present  yon 
with    this    silver   ink-stand  and 
purse  of  thirty-five  sovereigns,  aa 
a  mark  of  the  regard  and  respect 
felt  for  you  by  the   subscribers, 
with  a  list  of  whose  names  I  also 
present  you.     In  doing  so,  I  hare 
only  to  say  that  our  hearts  join  to- 
gether in  wishing  you  Gk)d-speed ; 
and  that  it  shall  ever  please  all 
your  friends  in  this  place  to  hear 
of  your  prosperity  and  happiness. 
(Applause.) 

Mr,  Aubrey,  who  appeared  to  be 
much  moved,  said  in  reply — ^Mr. 
Walker,  dear  members  of  my  flock, 
and  very  kind  friends  who  haye 
assembled  here  to-day,  how  can 
I  express  to  you  my  satisfaction, 
my  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  and  kindness  you  are  now 
doing  me  ?  I  have  been  listening 
to  words  of  praise  and  affection 
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from  my  diear  Mend  Mr.  Walker. 
The  words  of  praise  I  mnst  not 
appropriate ;   the  words  of  affec- 
tion I. lay  to  my  heart  and  can 
never  forget.  Of  all  the  gifts  of  the 
of  the  world  that  from  which  the 
clergyman   has  most   to  fear   is 
praise.    He  alone  of  all  men  has 
work  to  do  in  which  hemnst  notlook 
to  his  fellow-creatnres  for  the  seal 
of  approbation.     From  his  Master 
alone  dare  he  look  for  that  glorious 
sentence — "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."     Praise,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  take,  but  your  affec- 
tion I  warmly  receive.     It  assures 
me  that  my  labour  has  not  been 
in  rain,  and  that  heart  has  been 
answering  heart  in  spite  of  many 
tokens  to  the  contrary.     I  accept 
your  gift  as  a  welcome  token  of 
the  kindly  feelings  you  meant  it  to 
express,  and  also  because  it  shows 
me    that,    however,    great    and 
numerous  my  errors  in  judgment, 
my  occasions  of  neglect,  and  my 
other  shortcomings  may  have  been, 
they  are  all  hencefoith  forgiven  and 
forgotten.       (Applause.)      I  take 
it  as  an  earnest  of  your  sympathy 
with  me  in  the  past  and  as  a  token 
that  your  good-will  shall  follow 
me  to  my  new  home  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  kindliest  re- 
collection.    I  will  hand  this  token 
of  your  favour  towards  me  down 
^  my  son,  so  that  it  may  teach 
him,  if  he  be  spared,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  a  life  in  working 
for  others,  worth  while  not  to  put 
forth  our  every  energy  for  merely 
selfish  purposes.     (Applause.)     I 
would  like  to  mention  one  matter 
which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  it  is  that  here  I  do  find  the 
Dames  of  many  who  do  not  belong 
JO  the  congregation  over  which  I 
have  been  placed.     It  also  gives 
5^e  deep  pleasure  to  see  here  the 
taces  of  some  whom    I    cannot 
call  my  own  people,  but   whom 
1  am  proud  to  call  my  own  friends. 


I  have  tried  to  bear  myself  towards 
those  around  me  so  that  no 
difference  of  theological  opinions, 
no  sectarian  dogma,  should  prevent 
me  from  becoming  their  friend; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  also 
has  been  understood.  We  should  all 
try  to  be  drawing  together,  to  look 
for  those  points  in  which  we  can 
agree  with  one  another  ;  and  not, 
as  the  "manner  of  some  is,  to  be 
continually  seeking  out  every  little 
cause  of  disputation  and  dissension. 
My  stay  in  Scotland  has  not,  I  hope, 
been  without  benefit  to  me  in  that 
respect ;  for  it  has  taught  me  to 
"find  good  in  everything,"  and 
shown  to  me  the  folly  as  well  aa 
the  sin  of  intolerance.  People 
who  stay  in  England  are  apt  to 
think  there  is  but  one  country  in 
the  world — England  ;  and  but  one 
Church — ^the  Church  of  England. 
I  have  now  been  nearly  fifteen 
years  in  Scotland  and  I  go  up  from 
it  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  I 
trust.  It  is  my  prayer  that  I  may 
never  dip  pen  into  that  inkstand 
to  write  one  intolerant  word. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  In 
the  presence  of  so  many  kind 
friends  I  cannot  say  all  I  would, 
nor  express  to  you  my  thanks  so 
fervently  as  I  feel  them  ;  but  I  do 
trust  you  will  receive  the  words  I 
have  already  spoken  as  words 
coming  from  the  heart.  I  cannot 
say  more  than  that  it  shall  always 
gladden  me  to  know  that  you 
cherish  a  kindly  recollection  of 
me,  though  no  longer  your  pastor. 
(Renewed  applause.) 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Broad,  Mr.  Edn- 
wick,  and  Mr.  Faichney,  the  com- 
mittee who  had  undertaken  and  so 
satisfactorily  carried  through  the 
arrangements  for  the  presentation. 
Mr.  Broad,  in  reply,  said  their 
of  the  I 


work  had  been  ( 

kind,  all  the  subscriptions  having 

been  given  with  the  greatest  cor- 
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diality,  and  many  of  them  without 
solicitation.  Some  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  congregation  were 
so  anxious  to  show  their  respect 
and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Aubrey  that 
they  offered  subscriptions  which 
the  committee  well  knew  they 
could  not  easily  afford,  and  which 
they  had  insisted  on  reducing. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

Chueoh  of  England — Increase 
OP  THE  Episcopate. 

Sir, — I  heartily  wish  that  those 
who,  either  in  Parliament  or  in 
the  public  prints,  argue  against  any 
increase  in  the  Episcopate  could 
have  witnessed  the  Confirmation 
which  was  celebrated  last  Sunday 
in  our  Parish  Church.  There  were 
thirty-five  candidates,  twenty-nine 
of  whom  are  residents  in  this 
parish.  These  occupied  seats  in 
the  chancel,  and  their  confirma- 
tion was  witnessed  by  their  fellow 
parishioners,  their  parents  and  re- 
latives from  their  accustomed  seats 
in  the  nave  and  aisle. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  officiated  at  the  desire  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  after  an  impres- 
sive address,  placed  both  his  hands 
upon  the  bead  of  each  candidate. 
Ail  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  with- 
out any  of  those  disturbing  ele- 
ments which  so  often  in  London 
or  elsewhere  interfere  with  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  befitting 
this  holy  ordinance.  No  long 
journey  had  previously  been  taken: 
there  was  no  bustle,  no  excite- 
ment. Most  of  the  candidates  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  this 
parish,  in  this  Church  first  taught 
to  worship,  here  they  had  been 
baptised,  here  they  were  now  con- 
firmed. Surely  it  were,  indeed,  a 
gain  to  the  Church  of  England  if 
the  number  of  her  Bishops  were 
so  increased  as  to  enable  us  oftener 
to  witness  such  a  scene.     Would 


it  were  possible  for  the  Bishops  to 
confirm  in  all  the  Parish  Churches 
of  their  Dioceses.  At  present  it 
seems  necessary  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  Confirma- 
tion by  the  number  that  can  be 
gathered  in  a  given  district. 
Should  it  not  rather  be  the 
prayer  and  endeavour  of  all  that 
the  example  may  be  followed  of 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  did  not 
think  twelve  men  too  small  a 
number  for  Confirmation  in  their 
own  city. 

Lewin  G.  Madie. 

Stanford  in  the  Vale,  May  27th,  1865. 
(From  "  The  Churchman:') 

Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury. — On  the  16th  of  May 
both  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury  assem- 
bled at  Westminster  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business,  and  more  than 
ordinary  business  was  expected  in 
consequence  of  an  expectation 
which  prevailed  that  the  question 
of  Clerical  Subscription,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  which  Sir  Greorge 
Grey  has  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  be  discussed. — Tipper 
House. — The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presided,  and  there  were 
present  the  Bishops  of  London, 
St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Ro- 
chester, Bath  and  Wells,  Peter- 
borough, Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
and  Llandaff".  After  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  petition  : — 

The  President  said  there  was  a 
matter  of  very  pressing  and  urgent 
importance  which  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  his  rigbt 
rev.  brethren — namely,  the  report 
of  the  Commission  issued  last  year 
to  consider  how  far  the  present 
subscription  might  be  altered  and 
simplified  consistently  with  due 
security  for  the  declared  agree- 
ment of  the  clergy  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Clmrcli  and  their  con- 
formity to  its  ritual.     That  Com- 
mission sat  for  many  weeks,  its 
labours   were   very   considerable, 
asd  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
although  it   consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  members  representing  every 
shade  of  opinion,  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  form  contained  in 
their  report.  He  very  much  hoped 
that  the  new  form  might  be  found 
to  provide  due  security  for  the 
Church.    He  would  briefly  remark 
upon  some   of  the  expressions  in 
the  new   form.      Their  lordships 
would  observe  that  the  word  "  as- 
sent" was  used  instead   of  "al- 
lowed," which  was  derived  from 
the  Latin    word    signifying    ap- 
proved of.     The  word  was  less 
stringent  now;    and  it  had  been 
argued  within  their  own  memory 
that  a  man  might  allow  that  which 
he  did  not  approve — that  he  might 
allow  the  Articles  of  which  he  dis- 
approved, and  that  he  might  dis- 
obey them.     He  thought  it  highly 
desirable  that  for  the  word  "allow" 
some  other  word  should  be  used, 
and  the    Commissioners    agreed 
upon  the  word  "assent."     Some 
persons  had  urged  that  the  word 
"  assent  "    was   feeble,    and  that 
some  more  stringent  word  should 
be  employed.     But  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  1662,  when 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  pro- 
posed,   the    Nonconformists    de- 
clared that  they  could  affirm  their 
consent,  but  that  the  word  "  as- 
sent'* was    much    stronger,   and 
ttey  oould  not  submit  to  it.     He 
^oped,  therefore,  there  would  be 
^0  great  objection  to  the  word 
".assent."     Referring  to  that  pe- 
riod he  might  remark  that  it  was 
a  singular    circumstance    which 
nistory  bore  out,  and  which  any- 
body who  referred  to  the  rolls  of 
Parliament     might    verify,    that 
^Hlst  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  the  King  also  were  in- 


clined to  greater  indulgence  and 
relaxation,  the  House  of  Commons 
repeatedly  insisted  on  more  strin- 
gent forms.     As  an  illustration  he 
might  mention  that  the  House  of 
Lords  were  very  willing  that  the 
Nonconforming  ministers   to    be 
ejected  should  receive  one-fifth  of 
their  stipends,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  rejected  the  proposal. 
It   was  unjust,  therefore,  to  say 
that  it  was  the  Church  which  im- 
posed the  severe  restrictions  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  for  it  was  the 
laity  who  insisted  upon  them.  The 
new  form  was  this  : — "  I  will  use 
the   form  in   the  said  book  pre- 
scribed, and  none  other,  except  so 
far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful 
authority."     Now,  it  had  been  ob- 
jected that  the  term  "lawful  autho- 
rity" was  uncertain.     The  reason, 
he   thought  he   might  say,   why 
those  words  were  introduced  was 
because  at  present,  when  the  Crown 
ordered  a  certain  form  of  prayer  to 
be  used,  many  clergymen  felt  great 
difficulty  in   usiug    it,    doubting 
whether  the  Crown  had  that  autho- 
rity.    It  was  in  reference,  there- 
fore, to  the  lawful  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  as  to  issuing  an  Order 
in  Council  for- a  certain  form  of 
prayer  that  the  words  were  used, 
and  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  lawful  authority  should  rest 
with  the  Bishop  to  alter  anything 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Clergymen  were  bound  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  and  the  law  to  con- 
form  to  the   Book   of    Common 
Prayer,  and  this  form  would  give 
no  power  to  the  Bishops  to  autho- 
rise the  clergy  to  use  any  other 
form  than  that  prescribed.     He 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  objec- 
tions which  had  been  suggested 
or  which  required  any  particular 
explanation  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Government    had   determined  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Clerical 
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Subscription  GommiBsion — indeed 
a  bill  was  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  that 
evening — he  thought  it  became 
the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  to  proceed  pari 
passu  with  Parliament.  He  had 
consulted  the  Gt)vemment  on  the 
subject,  and  they  had  agreed  that 
this  was  a  constitutional  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  that  Convocation 
must  act  on  its  part  as  the  Legis- 
lature acted  on  its  part.  He  need 
not  say  how  very  important  this 
was  on  the  part  of  Convocation, 
— to  petition  the  Crown  to  sub- 
stitute this  form  of  subscription 
for  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  86th  Canon,  and  to  alter  the 
d7th,  88th,  and  40th  Canons  in 
accordance  therewith.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  proposed  form  for 
the  new  86th  Canon : — "  No  per- 
son shall  hereafter  be  received 
into  the  ministry,  nor,  either  by 
institution  or  collation,  admitted 
to  any  ecclesiastical  living,  nor 
suffered  to  preach,  to  catechise,  or 
to  be  a  Lecturer  or  Reader  of 
Divinity  in  either  University,  or 
in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  city  or  market  town,  pa- 
rish church,  chapel,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  this  realm,  ex- 
cept he  be  licensed  either  by  the 
Archbishop  or  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  where  he  is  to  be 
placed,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  or  by  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities, under  their  seal  likewise, 
and  except  he  shall  first  make  and 
subscribe  the  following  declara- 
tion, which,  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  ambiguities,  he  shall  subscribe 
in  this  order  and  form  of  words, 
setting  down  both  his  Christian 
and  surname,  viz. : — '  I,  A.  B.,  do 
solemnly  make  the  following  de- 
claration—I  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  and  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
of  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests, 


and  Deacons.  I  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  therein 
set  forth,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  public  prayer 
and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, I  will  use  the  form  in  the 
said  book  prescribed  and  none  other, 
except  so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by 
lawful  authority.'  And  if  any  Bish- 
op shall  ordain,  admit,  or  license 
any  as  is  aforesaid,  except  he  first 
have  subscribed  and  declared  in 
manner  and  form  as  here  we  have 
appointed,  he  shall  be  suspended 
from  giving  of  orders  and  licences 
to  preach  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months.  But  if  either  of  the 
Universities  shall  offend  therein, 
we  leave  them  to  the  danger  of 
the  law  and  her  Majesty's  cen- 
sure." In  Canons  37  and  38  the 
necessary  alterations  would  be 
made,  and  Canon  40  would  pro- 
vide the  following  declaration  :— 
"  I,  A.  B.,  solemdiy  declare  that  I 
have  not  made  by  myself,  or  by 
any  other  person  on  my  behalf, 
any  payment,  contract,  or  promise 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  which  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  is  simo- 
naical,  touching  or  concerning  the 

obtaining  the  preferment  of ; 

nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  per- 
form or  satisfy  any  such  kind  of 
payment,  contract,  or  promise 
made  by  any  other  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
said  he  presumed  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy  would 
still  be  taken,  but  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  President— Yes,  but  some 
time  previous  to  ordination,  be- 
fore the  Bishop. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln — ^And 
that  would  be  case  on  the  institu- 
tion of  a  clergyman  ? 

The  President — Certainly. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said  bis 
Grace  the  Archbishop  had  stated 
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so  clearly  the  desirabiKty  of  consi- 
dering this  question  that  it  wonld 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  add 
any  remarks  of  his  own.  He 
would  simply  move  that  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  petition  be  adopted 
by  their  lordehips,  and  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Lower 
House  : — "  We,  yonr  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  the  Archbishop, 
Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbnry,  under  yonr 
Majesiy's  most  gracious  writ  in 
Convocation  assembled,  humbly 
address  your  Majesty,  praying 
ikt  your  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  us  your 
Majesty's  royal  licence  to  make, 
promulge,  and  execute  a  new  ca- 
non, the  proposed  form  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  annexed,  in  the 
place  of  the  36th  Canon  existing ; 
and  also  to  alter  and  amend  the 
37th  and  38tli  Canons  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  described,  so  as  to 
make  them  consonant  with  the 
new  36th  Canon  ;  and  also  to 
amend  the  40th  Canon,  as  is  here- 
inafter set  down."  It  seemed 
very  important  that  a  matter  of 
this  kind  should  have  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  that  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
general  wish,  as  far  as  they  can 
j^dge,  of  persons  of  great  variety 
of  opinions,  that  such  alteration  as 
is  likely  to  be  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
vocation. Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  considered 
right  that  by  petition  to  the  Queen 
they  should  give  full  ecclesiastical 
sanction  to  that  which  may  be 
likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  se- 
conding the  motion,  said  the  alter- 
ation proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
declaration  would,  he  hoped,  carry 
out  two  great  objects— that  of  pre- 
serving every  security  that  exists 
for  mftiT^tftining  the  doctrine  of  the 


Church  of  England  intact,  and  of 
removing  all  superfluities  and  am- 
biguities of  expression.  He  hoped 
the  proposed  change  would  meet 
with  general  acceptance,  as  tend- 
ing  to  accomplish  those  objects. 
The  only  thing  which  he  had  heard 
out-of-doors  much  objected  to  was 
the  change  of  the  oath  in  reference 
to  simony  into  a  simple  declara- 
tion. It  was  important  that  the 
reason  of  that  change  should  be 
made  known.  Simony,  as  a  legal 
offence,  was  very  diflBlcult  of  defi- 
nition, and  it  was  not  thought 
right  to  put  persons  to  swear  that 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  it 
when  they  did  not  k^ow  in  feet 
whether  they  might  have  com- 
mitted it  or  not.  Morally  they 
might  know  they  had  not  com- 
mitted it.  A  person  might  easily 
make  a  declaration  that  he  had  no 
mind  or  intention  to  commit 
simony,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
many  tender  consciences  not  to  be 
compelled  to  swear  it  on  account 
of  the  legal  difficulties  he  had 
mentioned.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  taking  away  from 
the  Church's  testimony  against 
the  grave  and  execrable  sin  of 
simony. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough — 
The  legal  penalty  will  remain  the 
same  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford— Yes. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said  he 
was  extremely  sorry  to  take  any 
objections  on  the  matter,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  one  point 
on  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  some  observation,  and  to  say 
he  did  -not  thoroughly  agree  with 
it.  He  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  consider 
the  various  forms  of  subscrip- 
tion, the  declarations  and  various 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy, 
with  a  view,  as  far  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  security 
g£   sound     doctrine,    to    relieve 
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the  consciences  of  certain  persons 
who  were  aggrieved  by  the  exist- 
ing forms.      With  regard  to  the 
greater  number  of  these  sugges- 
tions, he  thought  them  admirably- 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
designed,  but  there   was   one  of 
these   declarations    on  which  he 
thought  the  Commissioners  might 
have    gone     further     than    they 
seemed  to  have  done.    In  the  first 
sentence  of  the  report  it  said — 
"We,   your    Majesty's   Commis- 
sioners, in  execution  of  the  dutieeT 
thus  intrusted  to   us  have   con- 
sidered the  existing  forms  of  sub- 
scription and   declaration,  with  a 
view  to  reducing  their  number  and 
simplifying  their    characrer,   and 
for  that  purpose  we  have  reviewed 
the  various  circumstances  which, 
from  time  to  time,  led   to   their 
adoption,  and  we  have  had  regard 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  our 
own  times."      He  thought  there 
were  many  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  who  would  not  agree  with 
the  last  assertion  of  that  sentence 
— namely,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  had  regard  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  because 
they  knew  that  many  changes  had 
been  made  by   legislative    enact- 
ments in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the   political  power 
which  had   been   given  to  them. 
These  changes  which   had  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country  had  caused   scruples   to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  certain  per- 
sons with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy.      Those 
persons,  he  understood,  maintained 
that  it  was  no  longer  true  that 
"  no  foreign  prince,  person,  pre- 
late. State,  or  potentate  hath  or 
ought    to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or    authority,     ecclesiastical     or 
spiritual,    within    her    Majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  coun- 
tries."    They  said  it  was  now  con- 


trary to  plainly  acknowledged  fact 
that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  &o. 
had  power.      They  therefore  very 
strongly    objected    to    the    word 
"  hath."     If  the  declaration  con- 
fined itself  to  the  words  "  ought  to 
have,"  he  believed  people  would 
be   perfectly    contented   with   it 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  they  ob- 
jected not  to  the  word  "jurisdic- 
tion," which  generally  meant  exer- 
cise of  power  or  authority  which 
could  be   enforced  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  courts,  but  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two.     Juris- 
diction would  enable  a  Bishop  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
but    spiritual    authority    implied 
authority  over  the  consciences  of 
persons    belonging    to   the    com- 
munion of  which  the  party  was  a 
Bishop.     It  was  contrary  to  fact, 
then,  to  deny  that  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  had  spiritual  authority  in 
this  country.     He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  Com- 
mission established  for  the  express 
purpose    of  considering   whether 
these  declarations  and  oaths  might 
not  be  modified,  did  not  make  such 
alterations  in  the  36th  Canon  as 
to  retain  the  substance  and  spirit 
without  re-enacting  words  which 
were  believed  to  be  untrue.      He 
did  not  entertain  these  scruples 
himself,  but  was  merely  express- 
ing the  opinions  of  persons  who 
were  conscientious  in  the  matter, 
and  who   considered    themselves 
aggrieved. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  so  far 
sympathised  with  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  thought  the  wording 
he  had  alluded  to  was  open  to  ob- 
jection— which  it  was  very  desir- 
able to  avoid.  If  they  were  con- 
sidering de  novQ  the  best  way  of 
wording  these  declarations,  he 
should  think  ^  different  course 
necessary  ;  but  that  Was  not  their 
position.     Those  words  had  stood 
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for  a  long  time,  and  bad  had  a 
uniform  interpretation  passed  upon 
them — that  of  a  solemn  national 
declaration  —  affirming  that  no 
earthly  potentate,  and  no  spiritual 
potentate  out  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, ought  to  have  any  sort  of 
jurisdiction  within  her  Majesty's 
dominions.  He  did  not  think  they 
were  meant  to  be  strained  to  meet 
those  cases  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
had  pointed  out.  There  were 
doubtless  many  persons  in  this 
country  who  acknowledged  the 
spiritual  authority  of  foreign 
Bishops;  formerly  that  would 
have  been  a  penal  offence.  If  the 
nation  made  any  alteration  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Church 
joining  in  the  alteration  ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  while  the  decla- 
ration remained  for  the  nation,  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  clergy  to 
attempt  any  change. 

After  some  remarks  from  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

After  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business  their  lordships  ad- 
journed. 

After  the  celebraticn  of  Holy 
Communion  at  S.  Alban's  Free  and 
Open  Church,  Manchester,  on 
Sunday  last,  the  collectors  on 
emptying  the  offertory  bags  at  the 
vestry,  found  an  envelope  contain- 
ing four  bank  notes  of  £100  each ; 
no  name  was  given,  but  on  a  slip 
of  paper  accompanying  the  offer- 
ing was  written,  "  I  will  not  offer 
unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that 
which  doth  cost  me  nothing." 
"  A  thank-offering  for  peace  and 
blessing  received  through  S. 
Alban's  Church." 

Colonial  Chtjeches. 
The  Colonul  Church  not  the 
Chtoch  op  England. — A  letter  to 
the  Canadian  Churchman,  signed 
"J.  8.,"  points  out  the  error  of 
the  Canadian  Church  constitution 


in  declaring  identity  with  the 
"  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland":— 

"The  Attorney- General  of  Eng- 
land does  not  consider  the  Church 
in  Canada  to  be  an  integral  portion 
of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  In  his  answer  to 
Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, respecting  letters  patent 
to  Colonial  Bishops,  he  used  the 
following  words : — *  These  letters 
patent  create  no  legal  identity 
between  the  Episeopal  Church  pre* 
sided  over  by  these  Bishops  and  the 
United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.'  The  words  in  italics  in- 
dicate the  Attorney- General's  opi- 
nion that  the  standing  of  oup 
Church  in  the  Colonies  is  just  the 
same  as  the  standing  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland.  From 
the  late  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council,  I  feel  sure 
that  if  the  matter  is  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  they  will  state  that 
the  Reformed  EpiHcopal  Church 
in  the  Colonies  is  legally  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scothind,  in  reference  to  the 
United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  established  by  law. 

"  If  this  be  so,  we  must  alter 
the  declaration  appointed  to  be 
subscribed  by  electors  of  delegates 
to  Synod. 

"  At  the  late  election  on  Easter 
Monday  in  this  parish,  a  zealous 
member  of  our  congregation  was 
unable  to  take  a  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, because  he  could  not  declare 
himself  to  be  a  *  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  belong  to  no  other 
religious  denomination,'  inasmuch 
as  he  prides  himself  on  being  a 
member  of  what  he  called  *the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  that  is,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland."  (Colonial  Church  Chro* 
niclefor  June.) 
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NOTICE    OF    BOOKS. 

''Oadendale."    A  Story  of  School-  dale"  has  evidently  written  it  thiDngh  a 

boy  life.      By  R  Hope   Mon-  desire  of  doing  good  and  the  book  may 

cnk    Londoi:W.M^^^^^  Je^^^nlf  ^d 'J^oW^^^^^^ 

1865.  benefit  to  many.     It  would  have  beem 

— .                            ^  n       ^a  n.    11.  better,  however,  if  the  author  had  said 

There  are  w>  many  Tales  of  Schoolboy  nothing  about  the  nature  of  Confinna. 

Life  published  now-a-days,  that  it  is  to  tion,  for  most  Churchmen,  at  least,  hare 

be  feared  boys  do  not  denye  much  bene-  been  taught  to  consider  it  as  sometlimg 

fit  from  them,  smce  they,  like  the  public  j^^q^  than  "  merely  a  public  avowal  of 

at  large  of  the  present  time,  are  c«p»rf»  £aith  and  willingness  to  serve  God." 

r$rum  novartm.   The  author  of  "  Ouden-  ^ 


THE   MOVEMENT. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Most  Rev.  the 
Primas,  to  address  a  letter  to  Dean  Bamsay,  making  an  explanation 
as  to  the  late  distribution  of  the  grants,  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Committee  upon'Claims,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  unity  of 
action  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church.  It  rests  with  the 
Diocesan  Associations,  in  the  election  of  their  representatives,  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  any  questions  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  upon  Claims.  We  trust  that  all  discus- 
sions upon  recent  decisions  will  now  be  suspended. 

The  next  Committee  upon  Claims  has  full  power,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  General  Committee,  to  apportion  the  grants  in  confor- 
mity to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  in  such  a  way  as  appears  to 
them  expedient.  The  great  object,  which  will,  indeed,  solve  many  a 
diflSculty,  is  to  collect  as  much  money  for  the  General  Fund  as  pos- 
sible. 

Hitherto  Edinburgh  has  subscribed  an  undue  proportion ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Provinces  will  contribute  a  fair  quota  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Church. 

Whilst  all  subscribers  are  left  a  large  margin  as  to  the  mode 
their  subscription  is  to  be  given,  and  whilst  St  Andrews,  and  Moray 
and  Ross  have  set  a  good  example  to  the  other  dioceses,  it  is  hoped 
diocesan  claims  and  diocesan  necessities  will  not  interfere  with  the 
General  Movement,  more  especially  as  it  has  only  been  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Edinburgh,  that  the-  temporalities  of  the  Church  have  been 
kept  in  existence  at  all.  Let  all  pull  together  upon  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible principle ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  much  more  than  the 
miserable  £150  minimum  will  be  made  up. 
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THE  NEW  PHASE  IN  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Movement  in  our  Church  has  been  hitherto  one  of  finance. 
Impeded  by  polemical  discussions  it  has  gone  on.  It  has  triumphed 
over  the  apathy,  the  neglect,  the  "  faint  praise,"  the  unbelief,  which 
have  so  long  prevailed.  The  minds  of  Churchmen  are  thoroughly 
roused  upon  the  question ;  and  hence  the  very  general  wish  that 
there  should  be  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  question.  We 
fixed  upon  the  financial  question  as  the  only  one  upon  which 
all  Churchmen  could  agree  to  co-operate;  but,  let  it  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  we  fixed  upon  it  with  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  starvation  incomes  of  our  Clergy 
were  a  disgrace  to  Christendom ;  and,  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  exposed  and  denounced  in  the  public  journals ;  but  it 
vas  not  mere  exposure  that  was  aimed  at,  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  Churchmen  should  understand  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  professed  to  belong  to  the  Church  at  alL  It  was  matter  of  greatt 
importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  Church,  that  they  should 
belong  to  it  upon  clear  and  intelligible  grounds.  It  was  no  mere 
accident  of  their  attending  certain  fashionable  chapels  upon  the  mere 
ground  of  their  respectability.  They  attended  the  services  of  the 
Church  because  they  believed  its  principles,  and  acknowledged  an 
allegiance  to  it.  It  was  quite  evident  upon  the  face  of  it,  that 
when  men  with  three  thousand  a-year,  gave  a  few  pounds  in  the 
way  of  aeat-rents,  rendered  no  aid  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church, 
voii.  n. — KO.  XIX.  21 
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subscribed  not  a  farthing  to  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  they  were;  acting  a  part  unworthy  of  both  Christians 
and  gentlemen.  They  either  did  not  believe  in  the  Church  or  in 
Christianity  at  all,  or  else  they  were  acting  a  part  which  would  he 
scouted  amongst  all  gentlemen.  The  Church  is,  necessarily,  from 
the  nature  of  her  mission,  desirous  of  comprehending  as  many 
within  her  fold  as  she  can,  consistently  with  truth  and  fair  dealing. 
When  men  become  members  of  her,  they  incur  certain  obligations; 
and  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  body  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the 
primary  duties.  If  this  principle  be  not  recognised,  they  shonld 
not  join  her.  They  must  be,  necessarily,  in  a  false  position  them- 
selves, and  must  be  an  obstruction  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  far  better,  that  they  belonged  to  some  system  of  heKefj 
which  they  really  considered  to  be  true,  than  to  dally  with  a 
question,  upon  the  solution  of  which  depended  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  not-giving  in  our  Chnrch, 
did  not  arise  from  any  unworthy  motive,  or  from  unbelief,  hut. 
because  "  to  give,"  had  never  been  honestly  taught  by  our  Churclv' 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  embark  upon  an  agiti-' 
tion  which  would  bring  this  truth  home,  and  make  it  intelligihie  to 
all ;  and,  now  that  the  minds  of  Churchmen  are  getting  alive  to 
importance  of  this  great  principle,  the  movement  must  enter  upon 
a  new  phase,  and  must  take  up  a  position  adapted  to  its  altered 
circumstances.  It  is  clear,  that  those  opposing  the  movement  af I 
the  present  stage,  must  either  join  another  religious  community, 
be  included  in  the  movement.  The  movement  must  therefore 
directed  towards  ventilating  those  questions  which  affect  materially 
the  progress  of  the  Church. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  question  of  Foreign  Missions,  * 
and  we  fully  believe,  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  until  this  question  bs 
heartily  entered  upon,  spiritual  deadness  must,  to  a  great  extent 
prevail  in  our  Church.  But,  it  appears  to  us  that  an  organie 
change  is  required  in  the  system,  ere  our  Church  can  fairly  embark 
upon  such  a  project.  It  appears  to  us,  that  until  there  be  a  full 
representation  of  the  Laity,  as  in  America  and  the  Colonies— that 
so  long  as  the  Laity  are  shut  out  from  the  councils  of  the  Church- 
so  long  as  they  are  no  part  of  the  Church  Government  and  system 
— so  long  must  our  Church  be  incomplete  in  her  working  and 
stunted  in  her  growth.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  Laity 
must  make  their  voices  heard  in  Church  affairs — when  they  must 
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claim  what  the  selfish  policy  of  Borne  has  alone  excluded  them 
from.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  moyement  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  should  be  re-established^  and  the  financial  and  the 
laj  element  questions  should  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance. 
Associations  should,  to  our  mind^  be  formed  in  each  Diocese,  for  the 
pnipose  of  agitating  this  matter.  Petitions  should  be  sent  up  to  the 
Diocesan  Synods  and  the  College  of  Bishops.  The  press  should  be 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  movement 

It  is  premature  to  enter  upon  details.  We  will  not  specify 
what  questions  the  lay  element  should  be  allowed  to  treat ;  whether 
doctrinal  matters  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  All 
these  are  comparatively  unimportant,  so  long  as  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  councils  of  the  Church  is  conceded ;  and  so  long  as 
oui  legislative  and  our  judicial  tribunals  are  not  merely  class  affairs. 
The  Laity  feel  that  they  are  not  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Church,  and  consequently  they  hitherto  have  taken  little 
interest  in  its  affairs.  When  a  good  "  party  "shout "  has  been 
raised,  there  has  been  great  apparent  enthusiasm  to  put  down  the 
other  side.  But  this  has  been  a  spasmodic  move  ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
"party"  triumphed,  the  interests  of  the  Church  wero  little  con- 
sidered. We  have  not  got  rid  of  "party"  and  all  its  worldly 
consequences.  Men  must  be  known  to  have  done  something  for 
the  Church  before  they  are  heard  at  all.  We  should  be  sorry  that 
there  should  a  dead  uniformity — ^that  men  should  be  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  an  iron  creed  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  never 
recognised. 

Even  under  Roman  supremacy  in  the  middle  ages,  great  liberty 
of  opinion  was  allowed,  and  the  schoolmen  practically  laid  the 
feondation  of  the  Reformation  movement.  In  the  present  age  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  a  representation  of  opinion,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  represented  is,  not  by  a  class  representation,  but 
by  every  section  of  the  Church  having  a  voice  in  its  concerns.  We 
have  no  desire  that  the  matter  should  be  rashly  entered  upon.  It 
IS  very  desirable,  that  in  the  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  Govern- 
oient  and  representation^  every  safeguard  should  be  provided 
i)ut  it  wiU  he  equally  disastrous  if  the  movement  should  be 
checked  or  frustrated;  for  if  the  Laity  be  not  allowed  a  con- 
stitutional way  expressing  their  opinions,  it  is  probable 
key  will  be  expressed  in  a  manner  not  very  beneficial  to 
te  interests  of  the  Church.    Discontent  makes  men  **  radicals  "  in 
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spite -of  themselves;  and  without  having  the  smallest  intention  o 
using  any  threat,  we  believe  the  time  has  now  anived  when  tbfl 
question  must  be  grappled  with.  It  can  no  longer  be  podtp6ned 
The  Laity  will  have  a  voice,  and  it  Is  infinitely  preferable 
it  should  be  through  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  channel  thai 
in  an  irregular  un-Churchman-like  form. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Colonies — ^the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  in 
particular — can  bear  witness  to  the  beneficial  results  attending  the 
introduction  of  the  Lay  element.  The  Church  in  America  is 
a  standing  evidence  in  favour  of  a  popular  system  being  introduced 
into  the  Church. 

The  Church  must  in  such  questions  ever  adapt  herself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  movement  of  opinion.  It  is  be- 
cause she  has  ever  been  in  advance  of  the  timeS;  that  she  has  gone 
on  fo  triumph  and  to  conquer. 

The  more  she  realises  the  theory  that  each  member  of  the 
Church  is  a  part  of  Christ  and  engrafted  into  Him,  and  so  is  boBwi 
to  nurture  that  body,  the  more  fully  she  realises  the  Christian  ided, 
—the  more  completely  she  carries  out  the  purpose  for  which  tk 
Catholic  Church  was  instituted.  j 

HUGH  SCOTT,  of  Galii  , 


EDINBURGH   LIBERALITY   COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1 
THE  PROVINCES.  | 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things  ;*'  and  as  we  do  not  think  the  iiberali^j 
and  unselfishness  of  Edinburgh  have  been  sufficiently  appteciated  bfj 
the  Church,  or  the  real  facts  sufficiently  known,  we  give  the  foUowingj 
statement  of  monies  paid  out  from  Edinburgh  sources  previously  to  thei 
starting  of  the  new  scheme,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  circnlateii 
From  1840  to  1847,  the  subscriptions  and  offisrings  are  kept  in  one| 
account.     From  1847  to  1863,  when  the  new  Financial  Scheme  cam 
into  operation,  the  different  items  have  been  kept  separately,  so  th 
those  years  form  the  most  correct  data  on  which  to  base  the  calcul 
tion. 

The  subscriptionfl  from  1847  to  1863,  from  the  whole  Chnni 
were  £19,822  lis.  5d.,  of  which  Edinburgh  Diocese  contributl 
£8068  2s.  5d. 

The  offerings  in  the   same  period  from  the  whole  Church  wefl 

£19,744  4s.  lOd.,  of  which  Edinburgh  contributed  £6905  196.  Id. 

If  we  put  the  subscriptions  and  ofierings  together  for  the  pen^ 
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km4Ml  tebXSfiS,  we  find  that  the  stun  total  is  £51,8tl  9s.  74.,  of 
wMdi  Edinburgh  Diocese  contributed  £19,710  16s.  4d.  The  relative 
propcrtion  of  those  years  will  be  found  nearly  the  same,  being  at 
least  two-fifths  that  Edinburgb  has  contributed  of  the  whole  ftmds 
snbscribed. 

With  regard  to  the  subscriptions,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  often 
stated  that  Edinburgb  being  the  head  office,  many  contributionB  are 
paid  in  there  belonging  to  other  Dioceses.  In  case  of  offerings,  this 
cannot  occur,  as  they  are  of  course  only  returned  from  the  Church.es 
within  the  Diocese.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  give  the  separate 
return  fi-om  1847  to  1863,  showing  £6,906  19s.  Id.,  against  £19,744 
4s.  lOd.,  which  scarcely  reaches  the  two-fifbhs,  but  against  which  no 
argument  can  be  adduced  as  to  its  including  others. 

We  give  this  simple  statement,  which  can  be  tested  by  any  one  by 
the  books  of  the  Society.  We  hope  to  give  in  a  future  number  the 
coiitiibuti(»as  of  Dioceses  by  themselves.  Such  a  statement  is  a  valuable 
toiwieal  document,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  a  very 
^j  day  the  proportions  will  materially  lessen,  and  the  Society  will  be 
really,  and  not  in  name,  the  Society  of  the  whole  Church,  and  not 
practically  of  one  Diocese.  The  liberality  of  Edinburgh  cannot  be  too 
Inghly  commended. 

A  farther  analysis  of  the  sums  would  show  that  the  contributions 
have  been  mainly  the  earnings  of  the  hard  worked  man  of  business, 
of  the  widows,  and  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Major  Scott  truly  said, 
in  a  recent  letter,  that  after  a  continuous  agitation  of  fifteen  years,  he 
^  not  been  associated  with  the  great  or  the  noble,  but  that  he  had  been 
*lnio(at  entirely  supported  by  the  working  bees  of  the  nation,  the  middle 
order.  B  is  they  who  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  Church;  and  after 
a  bard  day's  toil,  they  have  gone  forth  to  renewed  labour  in  behalf  of 
tie  ChHTchi     "  Verily  they  shall  have  their  reward." 


THE  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

*^E  are  sometimes  startled  with  the  criticisms  of  the  English  Press 
^pon  the  Scottish  Church.  Constant  abuse  of  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
the  attributing  of  the  worst  motives  to  all  those  engaged  in 
^ne  Church's  work,  the  withholdment  of  all  information  as  to  the 
expansion  and  increase  of  the  Church — such  is  the  course  of  policy 
P^sued  by  those  who  assume  to  themselves  the  instruction  of  the 
people  of  England.  If  such  a  course  of  policy  is  likely  to  maintain 
^wucable  relations  between  the  two  Churches,  we  leave  to  the  parties 
concerned  themselves  to  determine.  They  cannot  accuse  us,  at  any 
^ate,  of  retaliation.     It  may  be  we  have  been  too  much  under  pro- 
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vocation.  We  hare  not  been  sufficiently  annoyed  at  the  aggressiYe 
policy  of  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society.  We  have  not  taken  snffi- 
cient  notice  of  the  so  called  "Chnrch  of  England"  Chapels  in 
Scotland.  We  have  been  not  sufficiently  indignant  at  the  schisma- 
tical  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron. 

We  do  not  object  to  English  criticism,  for  the  opinion  of  spectators  is 
always  of  importance,  but  we  do  object  to  being  presented  on  the 
dark  side,  and  the  withholdment  of  all  information  as  to  any 
good  we  do. 


THE  GAELIC  MOVEMENT. 


What  we  have  to  say  on  this  interesting  subject  in  our  present  number 
is  taken  from  the  Bishop  of  Argyll's  charge,  which  found  its  way  into 
our  hands  the  other  day.  This  charge  was  written  by  the  Bishop  on 
the  shores  of  Sicily  to  his  clergy.  The  part  of  it  to  which  we  refer  is 
so  Ml  of  &>therly  love  and  affection  towards  his  Gaelic  congregaiioiis 
— and  so  much  in  unison  with  what  we  ourselves  have  advocated  for 
months  past  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  that  we  have  much  pleasnn 
in  placing  a  few  extracts  from  it  before  our  readers. 

"These  ancient  congregations,  my  brethren,  (said  the  Bishop)) 
we  make  bold  to  say,  are  more  interesting  than  any  other  in  the 
British  Islands,  either  historically,  ecdesiasticaUy,  or  personally  con- 
sidered, and  yet  their  existence  is  all  but  unheeded  and  unknown 
among  us. 

I  feel  my  own  obligations  in  this  respect  very  deeply,  and  more 
and  more  as  years  increase  upon  me.  From  bad  health  and  other 
causes,  I  myself  have  been  able  to  do  little  for  these  congregations; 
but  they  are  never  absent  from  my  heart — ^their  true  and  humble 
character  and  customs,  their  Christian  gentleness  and  sobriety,  their 
courage  and  steadfastness  and  hope.  Truly  they  are  our  Zion  and  our 
Israel,  and  what  have  we  done  for  them  P  It  was  in  my  predecessor's 
heart  that  much  should  .be  done  for  them.  I  feel  that  but  little  has 
been  done.  On  my  part,  Httle  worthy  of  memory,  one  thing  only  of 
permanent  value,  the  translation  of  the  Common  Prayer  into  Gaelic 
and  in  English;  that,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  and  the  labours  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  has  been 
done,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  Archdeacon's  character.  I  would  say 
a  word  regarding  him  here.  He  at  least  did  some  work  for  these 
Highland  congregations,  more  than  most  others.  In  his  Highland 
Glen,  and  in  his  small  parsonage,  with  his  printing-press,  from  his  own 
hands  he  issued  many  small  Gaelic  publications  of  great  value,  but  now 
unfortunately  rare.    He  preached  and  travelled  throughout  an  extent 
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sire  district  for  many  years.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  his  character 
among  ns.  Latterly,  stadents  have  been  provided  for  (at  College  by 
the  Argyll  Fund,  and  by  Trinity  College  itself),  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Gaelic  language  may  do  something  to  recover  lost  gronnd.  And 
more  than  one  clergyman  of  earnestness  is  now  resident  among  the 
Highland  churches.  .... 

Let  us  hope  that  the  obscuration  of  the  Celtic  church  is  not  to 
iafit  for  ever,  but  that  light,  and  truth,  and  power,^  may  again  be  hers. 
It  is  prophecied  that  it  will  be  so,  and  at  lona  there  is  a  striking  pre- 
diction, apparently  coming  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  one  doubtless 
well  known  to  as  all — ("  I  mo  chridhe—I  mo  ghraidh.**)  * — that  lon^i 

will  be  as  once  it  was 

In  the  district  of  Appin,  on  the  shores  of  Olencreran,  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Leyen,  in  the  Valley  of  Glencoe,  on  the  borders  of  Loch 
liimhe,  there  are  still  some  representatives  of  the  past — some  blood  of 
tlie  ancient  race — some  worship  not  nnlike  the  worship  of  lona  and 
Coliunba.  For  their  sakes  it  is  that  we  write  these  lines — ^not  that  they 
are  in  want — ^not  that  they  have  need  of  any  we  can  give,  but  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  the  maintenance  of  the  pore  word  of  God,  and  their 
accustomed  worship  among  them.  That  which  would  be  a  boon  to 
them  is  the  presence  of  some  pastors,  who  would  enter  into  their  hearts, 
some  who  wonld  spend  and  be  spent  in  their  service. 

Strange  it  is  that  while  foreign  lands  and  alien  people  find  so 
inany  to  help  and  benefit  them,  our  own  blood  and  faith  should 
engage  the  hearts  of  so  few  amongst  us !  It  is  true  that  the  Gaelic 
language  is  required,  and  to  preach  to  onr  Highland  and  Island  people 
Oaelic  is  indispensable ;  but  there  are  many  ways  of  helping  as  well 
as  hj  preaching,  although  no  doubt  that  is  the  most  important ;  by 
schools,  by  publications,  by  building  or  maintaining  churches,  oi 
loinifitering  to  the  sick  and  needy,  much  might  be  done.  Would  that 
some  young  Cuthbert   or  Columba  would    again  arise    to    rekindle 

*  We  here  give  the  original  stanza  in  fall,  and  also  a  Uteral  tranalation  of  the 
prediction  of  whioh  the  Bishop  speaks : — 

"  1  mo  chridhe — ^I  mo  ghnddh. 
Far  a  bheil  gath  mhanaich, 
fiithidh  geumnaich  na'm  ba, 
Mim  d^thig'n  saoghal  ga  crlch 
Bithidh  ighe  mar  a  bha." 

"  My  beloved  isle— isle  of  my  heart, 
Where  now  monks'  voice  is  chimed  in  parts, 
Lowing  herds  will  roam  and  roar  instead, 
Bnt  before  the  world  comes  to  an  end, 
This  isluid  will  be  as  it  was  then. 
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the£res  )on  the  Celtic  altars,  to  preach  the  word  in;  the  m^ti^e^ixm^. 
Until  then,  -we  must  waljk  with  lame  feet,  and  speak  with  staxDjooLenog 
lips.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fall  strongly  on  those  Cb.elic  Clergy 
who  are  now  at  work,  and  who  possess  the  tongue,  and  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  Ministry  in  the  Highlands.  Were  it  put  to  ns  what 
most  is  wanted  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  say  to  rebuild  at  tlieir 
head  quarters,  one  or  two  good  schools,  and  to  provide  by  endowment 
for  them ;  and  the  same  of  parsonages  and  Churches  at  BaUachnlish, 
and  Glencreran,  and  Glencoe.  Towards  the  first,  some  aid  has  been 
given,  and  did  I  see  that  undertaking  accomplished  (a  school,  that  is 
built  and  endowed  at  BaUachulish,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  hop 
and  girls  could  be  properly  taught),  I  should  be  content.  It  is  a 
small  step,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  it ;  if  this  centre  and 
last  great  stronghold  of  the  primitive  truth  and  order  among  us,  is 
still  to  hold  its  ground  and  remain  among  us ;  I  should  deem  it  a 
sufficient  recompense  of  any  labours  of  my  own,  could  I  see  tliis 
properly  accomplished.  May  God  graciously  grant  this,  and  more, 
for  their  sake  who  have  so  long  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  whose  hope  perhaps  begins  to  fail  them ;  may  that  hope 
be  revived  and  turned  into  assurance,  and  may  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  be  inclined  towards  them.  They  are 
our  brethren  in  Christ— the  sons  of  those  who  were  in  Christ  before  ns 
— ^whose  piety  and  zeal  conveyed  that  blessed  name  all  over  Europe, 
when  it  had  all  but  been  extinguished." 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  movements  of  the  day  is  that  for  exploring 
the  Holy  Land.  Every  spot  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  appealing  to 
our  holiest  feelings.  The  growing  sense  of  necessity  of  inter-com- 
munion between  the  Scottish  and  Greek  Churches,  imparts  peculiar 
interest  to  this  question.  We  trust  that  Scotland  will  contribute  a 
liberal  quota  to  this  Fund,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  best 
attention  and  consideration  of  Scottish  churchmen. 

We  might  point  out  the  necessity  in  this  sceptical  and  inquiring 
age  of  the  fullest  investigation  into  the  social  life  of  the  Jews,  a^ 
explaining  many  difficulties  as  to  the  interpretiition  of  Scripture 
amongst  certain  disturbed  minds.  So  far  from  fearing  inquiry,  the 
Churchman  is  anxious  for  the  ftdlest  discussion  and  analysis,  as  it  is 
only  by  the  most  complete  information  the  full  beauties  of  the  Christian 
system  can  be  explained  and  understood.  The  Mler  the  inqoiiy  and 
the  more  minute  the  analysis,  the  more  will  it  be  discovered  that  the 
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interpretation  of  Scriptnre  by  the  Catholio  CHnrcli  of  all  ages  is  the 
only  one  which  expresses  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  all  the  addenda, 
whether  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  dependent  upon  equivocal  traditions 
more  or  less  of  modem  date,  or  the  still  later  additions  of  Qerman 
Rationalists  and  Scottish  Puritans,  are  not  rightly  deducible  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  are  in  many  cases  in  direct 
violation  of  it.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Layard's  hope  that  the  above 
scheme  will  receive  aid  from  the  Government  will  be  fully  realised. 


THE  ELECTIONS. 

The  rejection  of  Mr  Boyle  after  a  hard  contest  by  the  electors  of  Bute, 
most  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  Churchmen.  The  result  of  great 
intimidation,  it  is  no  less  to  be  deplored.  We  trust  that  upon  an  early 
occasion,  the  electors  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  Cumbrae,  will  retrieve  their 
cliaracter  in  consistency  and  love  of  fair  play. 

The  return  of  Lord  Dalkeith  and  Lord  Henry  Scott,  is  matter  of 
great  gratification  to  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds.  To  Churchmen  in 
especial,  it  is  cause  of  rejoicing.  The  well-known  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  towards  our  Church,  and  the  triumph  of  the  disabilities 
bill,  impart  to  their  election  a  more  than  usual  interest. 

The  defeat  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  will  be  bemoaned  by 
Churchmen.  His  munificence  and  the  warm  interest  he  has  taken  in 
our  affairs,  entitle  him  to  our  most  cordial  good  wishes,  and  we  trust, 
that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when  the  loss  will  be  retrieved. 


THE  GLENALMOND  MEETING. 

The  gathering  at  Glenalmond  is  now  an  annual  festival  of  the  Church. 
As  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  will  add  lustre  to  his  fame  as  a  statesman,  and  invest  his 
name  with  a  great  historical  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  cannot  be  now  estimated  at  their 
real  value.  Loudly  as  they  were  talked  of  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no 
nianner  of  doubt  that  it  was  an  undertaking  foil  of  hazard.  It 
was  doubtfdl  whether  a  public  school  upon  the  English  model  was 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  people  of  Scotland* 
The  reactionary  party  were  then  much  stronger  than  now,  if 
they  did  not  muster  a  numerical  majority  in  the  Church.  The  difficul- 
ties which  Wordsworth  encountered  when  he  led  the  van,  were  such 
as  only  his  genius  could,  under  the  providence  of  God,  have  overcome. 
We  can  all  remember,  when  the  College  was  in  temporary  pecuniary 
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diffioulfy,  what  pesans  of  victoiy  were  snng  by  those  who  are  so  armous 
to  throw  cold  water  over  every  scheme  for  the  benefit  aad  enlargement 
of  our  CJhnrch, 

When  the  fnnotionB  of  a  Bishop  no  longer  allowed  Wordsworth 
to  take  i^t  active  charge  of  the  College  necessary  to  the  snccessM 
management  of  snch  an  institation,  the  Council  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  entrusting  it  to  the  skilM  hands  of  Dr.  TTftTnnjli.  His 
practical  talents  wei-e  mainly  directed  to  a  reform  in  its  finance ;  aad 
so  complete  has  been  its  success,  that  the  result  has  been  a  saving  of 
£1000  a-year  since  it  has  come  into  his  hands.  Not  only  is  the  school 
beneficial  to  the  Church,  but  it  is  an  institution  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Public  Schools  in  England  have  been  truly  described  as  the 
nurseries  of  free  institutions.  They  impart  that  manb'ness  of  character, 
freedom  of  thought,  and  liberty  of  discussion,  which  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  of  English  social  life.  From  these  walls  issue  those 
noble  bands  of  youths  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  who  lead 
the  mind  of  England;  who  educate  and  direct  her  public  opinion, 
because  they  are  always  in  advance  of  it ;  who  form  her  statesmen  and 
her  public  journalists ;  who  keep  the  institutions  in  harmony  with  the 
progress  of  the  times ;  who  are  the  bulwark  against  reckless  innovation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  political  decay  on  the  other. 

The  continuous  success  of  Glenalmond  is  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
healthy  progress  of  the  Church.  Lord  Lyttleton  truly  and  most  beau- 
tifrilly  described  the  great  advantages  our  Church  possesses  as  being  a 
free  and  independent  Church.  Subjected  to  no  shackles  of  the  State, 
she  has  free  means  of  development  through  the  expansion  of  her  own 
resources.  As  he  said  very  truly,  it  was  not  desirable  to  dwell  upon 
these  advantages  merely,  but  for  the  Church  to  do  the  work  allotted 
to  her.  The  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Church  of 
England  must  form  a  prominent  part  of  her  true  policy.  As  a  Church 
we  owe  a  deep  debt  to  our  English  sister ;  but  still  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  have  different  paths  to  follow.  As  a  voluntary  body  onr 
policy  must  be  widely  different  from  that  of  a  Church  established 
by  law,  and  encumbered  by  precedent.  We  can  co-operate  together 
without  clashing.  As  a  voluntary  body  we  have  a  great  advant- 
age in  financial  development,  and  each  member  beiug  unavoidably 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  work  of  the  Church  iu  matters  of 
doctrine,  we  are  better  able  to  be  definite  and  systematic.  Un- 
controlled by  Parliament  or  by  secular  authority,  the  religious  life 
is  better  fitted  to  undergo  healthy  development,  and  our  Bidiops  and 
clergy  are  more  free  from  worldly  cares  and  aspirations.  The  past  history 
of  our  Church  has  better  prepared  the  new  generation  to  lead  the  reli- 
gious mind  of  the  nation. 
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Hiat  the  GKorcb  in  England,  wiiih  her  high  and  exalted  position 
has  also  many  advantages,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge.  All  that  we 
deprecate  is  the  tone  assumed  by  so  many  amongst  ns  of  landing 
lihe  Ghnrch  of  England  with  the  object  of  depreciating  ns — of  openly 
desiring  to  make  ns  a  mere  appendage  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England  ;  to 
frame  our  formnlaries  after  an  English  platform,  and  to  extinguish  all 
independence  in  ns  as  a  distinct  and  national  branch  of  the  Ghnrch  of 
Christ.     To  all  these  Lord  Lyttleton  administers  a  deserved  rebnke. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the 
address  of  the  most  Bev.  the  Primns.  As  chief  pastor  in  onr  Ghnrch, 
it  well  became  him  to  address  the  parents  of  the  new  generation,  and 
earnestly  to  implore  them  not  to  dissnade  their  children  from  entering 
the  ministry  of  onr  Ghnrch.  Whilst  many  send  their  sons  to  England 
to  officiate  at  her  altars,  very  few  hitherto  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Scottish  priesthood.  So  long  as  a  tyrannical  Act  of  Parliament  set 
ahrand  npon  Scottish  orders,  there  may  have  been  a  plea  for  snch  a 
policy.  Parents  had  then  to  allege  that  they  could  not  send  their 
children  to  be  cnt  off  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  Gatholic  world ; 
and  that  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  for  their  own  temporal  interests 
to  send  them  to  a  Ghnrch  where  they  had  a  chance  of  promotion.  No 
snch  plea  can  be  alleged  now.  We  are  now  npon  a  complete  eqnality. 
The  Ghnrch  of  England  has  removed  this  stain  from  her  statute 
book.  We  do  trust  that  the  sons  of  the  Scottish  higher  and  middle 
classes,  and  indeed  of  all  classes,  will  enter  the  ministry.  If  not 
associated  with  worldly  honours  and  worldly  distinctions — ^if  our .  in- 
comes are  only  rising  above  penury — ^still  there  can  be  but  little 
spiritual  life  in  our  Ghnrch,  if  we  cannot  find  a  suitable  priesthood. 
We  trust  that  many  now  expending  their  energies  in  a  Ghnrch  with 
which  they  have  only  an  accidental  connection,  will  return  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  do  the  work  providence  has  clearly  assigned  to  them, 
--the  work  of  the  Ghnrch  in  Scotland.  Our  claim  is  more  especially 
npon  the  wealthy  classes.  Until  the  present  movement  is  more  frdly 
matored,  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  men  of  independent 
means  shonld  form  a  large  element  in  our  priesthood.  Let  it  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  we  in  any  way  depreciate  the  noble  sacrifices 
ilnglishmen  have  rendered  to  our  Ghnrch.  To  them  we  owe  in  a  great 
measure  our  present  advanced  position.  To  them  we  owe  our  bench  of 
Bishops  and  Glenalmond.  To  them  we  owe  in  a  great  measure,  through 
the  providence  of  Gt)d,  the  advancing  spiritual  life  amongst  us,  but 
finch  a  state  of  things,  however  honourable  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong,  is  clearly  provisional.  It  must  be  through 
the  machinery  of  our  own  Ghnrch  the  battle  must  ultimately  be  fonght — 
l^he  work  is  a  Scottish  work,  and  it  must  be  done  by  Scotsmen,  if  it  is 
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to:.b&  dcMaa  at  aU.  Ihe  opportooitj  is  before  ns^  ^nd  it  may  not  ^tiirn 
foT  a  centmy.  Glenalmond  is  a  proof  of  what  pan  be  done.  .  A  feW 
more  such  triumphs^  and  the  Church  in  Scotland  will  be  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  educated  people  of  Scotland. 


THE  BISHOPEIC  OF  ARGYLL  AND  THE  ISLES. 

At  a  Meeting  held  in  Argyllshire,  on  the  8th  of  October  last,  it 
was  resolved — 

"  That  the  best  mode  of  permanently  improving  the  Income  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Argyll,  will  be  by  organizing  the  Diocese  nnder  tte 
rules  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society.'' 

"  That  until  a  permanent  Endowment  can  be  secnred  for  the  See 
it  is  desirable  to  subsidize  its  permanent  revenues  by  such  annual  con- 
tributions (to  be  made  through  the  Church  Society)  as  may,  if  possible, 
make  up  the  annual  Income  to  £500  a-year,  the  sum  proposed  tok 
finally  secured  under  the  regulations  of  the  Society." 

"  That  this  Meeting  strongly  recommend  that  the  Bight  Rev.  the 
Bishc^  of  the  Diocese  or  (in  his  absence)  the  Dean,  do  summon  a 
Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Association  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Soci^,  in  the  last  week  of  July  1865,  at  Bishopton,  Lochgilphead,  to 
elect  a  Secretary,  and  for  other  business  :  and  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  ^e  Diocesan  Association  be  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September  in  each  year." 

The  Diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  extends  from  the  Island  of 
Cumbrae  to  the  Butt  of  Lewes;  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  whole  of  Argyllshire,  and  the  western  part  of  Inverness- 
shire. 

There  are  congregations  at  the  two  extremities,  at  Cumbra^  and 
the  Lewes,  under  resident  clergymen,  and  besides  these  there  are  eleven 
.or  twelve  other  different  congregations ;  also  missions  at  which  there 
are  occasional  services. 

The  language  over  the  whole  Diocese  was  originally  Gaelic,  but 
owing  to  the  emigration  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  the  settlement  of 
new  ones  in  those  parts  along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  English 
now  very  much  predominates,  especially  among  the  meonbers  of  onr 
Church,  Two  languages  being  required  in  this  Diocese,  and  in  that 
of  Moray  and  Ross,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  clergymen.  They 
cannot  be  obtained  from  other  quarters ;  they  must  be  of  native  origip  if 
their  services  are  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  very  great  majoriiy  of  the 
inl^^tants  of  these  two  Diocesos.  We  have  often  been  strupk  hj  the 
diisrespect,  if  we  do  not  use  the  stronger  word  contempt,  witl^  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  our  island  are  regarded  by  their 
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sonthem  neighbours.  We  cannot  help  considering  it  as  a  very  vulgar 
prejuljice,  and  attribute  it  to  the  fact,'  that  being  of  varfotts  and  mixed 
races,  they  do  not  value  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  blood  so  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  difference  of  language — a  feature  which,  bearing  so 
marked  a  character,  they  should  be  proud  of  and  maintiMn,  being 
irrecoverable  if  once  lost. 

In  Church  matters,  as  in  all  others,  it  does  not  do  merely  to  look 
back  and  grumble,  or  to  look  forward  and  hope.  No,  success  must  be 
preceded  by  exertion.  Exertion  must  be  directed  by  thought,  and 
thonght  should  not  be  distracted  by  variety  of  objects,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  end  aimed  at  distinctly  in  view. 

The  great  object  of  every  Church  meeting  should  be  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  Diocese.  Church  history  and  observation  convince 
Episcopalians,  that  this  can  best  be  done  under  one  head,  the  Bishop. 
To  carry  forward  his  work  he  must  have  assistants,  his  presbyters  and 
deacons.  They  to  have  a  fit  subject  to  work  upon,  must  have  an 
educated  people.  The  Bishop,  to  work  efficiently,  must  have  a  sufficient 
maintenance  to  raise  him  above  the  distressing  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  world. 

In  Argyllshire  it  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  resolved  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  Bishop 
should  be  adequately  maintained.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  very  humble  income,  con- 
sidering his  situation,  of  £500  a-year,  recommended  by  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Society.  The  Diocese  is  urged  to  this  object,  knowing  the  great 
pecuniary  sacrifices  the  Bishop  has  made  for  Church  purposes  since 
his  consecration,  and  that  exertions  made  in  other  quarters  have  ftdled 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originated. 

In  1860,  an  influential  meeting  of  gentlemen,  interested  in  the 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  his  Diocese,  was  held  at  London  House.  We 
regret  that  space  does  not  permit  our  printing  the  statement  the  Bishop 
of  Argyll  nmde  on  that  occasion.  He  there  truly  and  faithfully  ex- 
plained the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  prevented  him  carrying  forward 
his  Church  work  in  the  efficient  manner  he  desired.  The  meeting, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties  the  Bishop  had  to  struggle  against, 
resolved  that  energetic  measures  should  be  adopted  for  giving  him 
support.  Prom  the  money  raised  in  consequence  of  this  meeting, 
the  Bishop  for  sometime  obtained  an  addition  to  his  income  and  the 
means  for  carrying  out  some  of  his  plans  of  usefulness  in  his  Diocese. 
This  fund,  however,  seems  gradually  to  have  fallen  off,  and  the  last 
report  that  we  have  seen,  26th  June,  1863,  concludes  with  this  most 
melancholy  note  :  ^'  it  should  be  stated  that  the  contributions  under  the 
several  heads,   (marked  ♦)  having  fallen  far  short  of  the  past  yeai^'s 
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requirementB,  for  the  Clergy  eduoatian  and  general  wants  of  iihe 
Diocese,  the  deficiency,  to  the  extent  of  £304  Ss.  lid.,  was  met  by  the 
Bishop  himself." 

In  these  circnmstances  the  question  every  member  of  the  Churcli 
in  the  Diocese  has  to  pnt  is — Is  it  right  that  onr  most  amiable  Bishop, 
who  has  spent  so  mnch  of  his  private  fortune  for  Church  purposes, 
should  be  left  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difiELculties,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  Church  work,  which  he  has  always  had 
so  warmly  at  heart,  and  which,  by  his  recent  charge  we  learn  in  the 
depression  of  sickness  and  the  distraction  of  absence  from  home  he  so 
dearly  cherishes  ?  No,  this  must  not  be  allowed.  Would  it  not  be 
a  graceful  thing  were  the  Diocese  to  welcome  our  returning  Bishop, 
(we  most  sincerely  trust  to  complete  many  a  good  work  begun,)  with 
a  zealous  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  his  affairs  on  a  more  com- 
fortable footing ;  and  next,  with  a  pushing  forward  more  energetically 
the  many  important  works  necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  idea  of  a 
Christian  Diocese,  working  for  and  with  the  Bishop. 

However  many  or  however  great  the  wants  of  Argyll  may  now 
appear,  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Ewing  has  left  a  broad  mark  whic^  will 
carry  his  name  through  many  generations,  besides  the  visible  progress 
made  by  the  building  of  churches  and  parsonages,  the  renovation  and 
improvements  of  oihers,  and  the  opening  of  the  noble  Institute  of 
Cumbrae  for  education  and  study.  We  must  not  overlook  what  has 
been  done  for  the  spiritual  working  of  the  Diocese  in  the  education  of 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters.  A  former  article  on  the  Caelic  Move- 
ment shows  how  much  we  owed  to  our  poor  dergy  for  educating  young 
men  for  the  priesthood.  Among  these  benefactors  we  may  well 
tell  them  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  stands  pre-eminent.  Had  it  not  been 
for  him  the  situation  of  our  Gkielic  Churches  would  have  been  most 
melancholy.  He  sought  out,  educated,  encouraged,  and  largely  pro- 
vided the  funds  by  which  our  younger  pastors  have  been  educated. 
However  congregations  may  have  Mien  off,  that  is  attributable  to 
other  causes,  which  it  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  afford  at 
present  to  explain,  but  for  which,  at  any  rate,  the  Bishop  of  Argyll 
cannot  be  blamed.  He  struggled  diligently  and  well  to  advance  his 
Church.  The  seed  he  has  sown  will  ripen  in  time,  and  he  will  jet 
have  his  reward. 

It  is  well  now  to  consider  how  the  Episcopal  Funds  stand,  and  from 
the  report  of  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  and  the  report  of  its 
Finance  Committee,  we  learn  that  in  consequence,  we  presume,  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Bishop,  the  Diocese  of  Argyll  is  excluded  at 
present  from  participating  in  the  "  Episcopal  Fund,"  and  the  ''  Begiom 
Donum  Compensation  Fund." 
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We  also  from  these  reports  learn  that  the  permanent  income  of  the 
Diocese  last  year, 


From  Bishop  Low's  frmd,  -  -  £250    0    0 

Interest  of  specially  £1000,       -  -  20    0     0 

Under  the  new  Rules  of  the  Society,     -  52  10    0 

£822  10    0 

For  the  current  year.  Bishop  Low's  fund,       £250  0  0 

Interest  of  specially  £1000,      -  -  40  0  0 

Leaving  to  bring  the  income  np  to  the  amount 

recommended  by  the  Society,        -  210  0  0 

£500    0    0 

By  the  new  rules  of  S.  E.  C.  S.,  X.,'  §  5,  every  Diocese  which  shall 
Becnre  a  permanent  endowment  of  at  least  £50  per  annum  for  its 
Bishop,  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  like  sum  annually,  or  for  a  grant  of 
£1250.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  before  mentioned  insufficient 
donation  of  £1000,  if  the  Diocese  were  to  raise  a  further  capital  sum 
of  £2125,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  Socieiy  and  apply 
to  have  lihe  full  iucome  of  £500  a-year  made  up  for  the  Bishop. 

The  Bishop  being  provided  for,  the  Diocese  should  next  endeavour 
to  place  the  incumbents  on  a  more  comfortable  footing.  Here,  without 
intending  to  blame,  we  would  remark  that  the  present  mode  of  making 
the  pecuniary  statement  of  the  Society  merely  brings  out  the  sums 
which  pass  through  its  hands.  As  we  understand,  one  of  the  principles 
acted  on  by  the  Society  is  as  much  as  possible  to  encourage  those  who 
make  exertions.  The  Bishop  and  Diocesan  Associations  are  required 
to  certify  that  each  congregation  they  recommend  for  aid  has  made 
adequate  exertions,  and  the  amount  paid  by  each  congregation  to  its 
incumbent,  is  stated  ia  the  schedule  of  returns  to  the  Socieiy. 

Why  is  that  amount  not  stated  that  subscribers  may  know  the  full 
data  on  which  grants  are  made  ?  We  believe  if  this  were  done,  local 
exertions  would  be  appreciated  and  further  stimulated.  Much  yet, 
however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  would  most  urgently  press  on  all 
congregations  and  incumbents  the  very  great  importance  of  putting 
themselves  really,  and  not  merely  nominally,  under  the  new  working 
rules  of  the  Society.  The  most  sure  means  of  having  assistance  and 
sympathy  from  others,  is  to  show  that  every  local  exertion  is  made 
which  in  the  circumstances  can  be  expected.  We  fear  that  at  the  best 
it  will  take  time  to  raise  fanda  for  endowment,  to  secure  the  very 
moderate  stipend  of  £150  per  annum,  for  every  incumbent. 

In  Argyll,  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  new  congregations  formed* 
Large  portions  of  the  Diocese  have  not  the  privilege  of  Church  service, 
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cbildren  are  left  nnbaptized,  and  members  without  the  privilege  of 
ordinances.  Beoentlj,  in  a  chance  visit  to  the  Island  of  Islay,  one  of  the 
Presbyters  baptized  several  children  among  a  mining  popTilation 
recently  brought  there,  and  several  families  from  the  parish  of  Appin 
have  settled  in  the  slate  quarry  district,  between  Oban  and  Crinan, 
where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  Graelic  services.  In  fact,  the  Bishop 
of  Argyll  should  have  a  GaeHc  chaplain.  More  services  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  scattered  ^Eimilies  in  the  Diocese.  We  cannot 
help  here  remarking,  though  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place,  that  the 
services  of  a  Gtielic  Presbyter  are  needed  in  our  large  towns,  Glasgow 
especially.  There  some  years  ago  a  very  successftd  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  GaeHc  congregation,  which,  owing  to  the  pressing  need 
for  Graelic  Clergymen  in  the  Highlands,  had  to  be  abandoned.  On  good 
authority  we  are  assured  that  the  Church  loses  many  of  her  Highland 
members,  who  emigrate  to  the  south,  and  will  not  give  up  a  Gaelic 
Church ;  we  have  none  to  offer  them,  therefore  they  join  other  com- 
munions. 

To  keep  up  intelligent  congregations  we  must  have  educated 
children.  The  importance  of  keeping  up  our  Church  schools  in  Argyll 
cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed  on  our  Church.  There  we  have  numben 
of  the  yoxmg  of  our  people  deserving  our  anxious  care.  We  believe 
that  every  person  who  has  investigated  our  Highland  Schools  was 
satisfied  of  their  very  great  importance.  None  have  felt  it  more  than 
those  who,  from  circumstances,  have  been  forced  to  place  their  children 
under  teachers  of  other  denominations.  We  believe,  that  to  obtain 
Church  education  has  kept  many  families  near  our  schools,  who  might 
have  been  induced  to  wander  into  other  districts.  Those  whose  circum-  i 
stances  have  forced  them  to  place  their  children  under  teachers  of  other  | 
Churches,  have  strongly  expressed  their  painftd  experience.  A  friend, 
when  recently  employed  on  statistical  returns,  going  into  a  school 
taught  by  a  Free  Churchman,  found  25  members  of  our  Church  among 
the  scholars. 

The  desire  is  to  see  one  school  at  least,  attached  to  each  of  our 
incumbencies. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  would  earnestly  press  on  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Highlander,  the  present  lamentable  want 
of  Gaelic  students  of  diviniiy.  They  are  aware  that  at  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  a  bursary  exists  called  the  Houblon,  the  holder  of  which 
must  have  passed  an  examination  in  Gaelic,  and  that  the  frmds  of  the 
bursary,  when  not  held,  fall  into  the  general  funds  of  the  college. 

By  the  rules  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  "  all  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Theological  department  at  Trinity  College,  shall  either 
have  taken  a  degree,  or  shall  produce  tQ  the  Warden  a  certificate  of 
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their  iasving  completed  the  required  attendance  to  qualify  for  a  d«groe 
at  some  University  or  College,  nnless  the  candidate  shall  have  resided 
in  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  in  the  Pablic  School  Departmtot,  foi* 
not  less  than  two  years,  and  is  duly  qualified  in  literature,  in  terms  of 
Canon." 

In  Autumn,  1866,  the  present  holder  of  this  Houblon  bursary  will 
have  completed  his  two  years.  We  fear  that  under  the  above  order 
there  is  not  a  Student  competent  to  be  presented ;  further,  we  fear  also 
that  during  the  last  University  Session,  there  was  Tiot  one  Student 
preparing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  bursary. 

Disheartening  as  this  state  of  matters  is,  there  seems  nothing  like 
fairly  looking  at  them  in  the  face.     It  will  not  do  to  let  our  hands  fell 
helplessly     to    our    sides.      No,    the    Ghielic    Church    must     rouse 
itself;    on  that  Church  falls  the  duty  of  finding   Students   to  per- 
petuate a  Ghkelic   ministry.     Our  Gkelio  Incumbents  must  seek  out 
jonng  men,  if  possible,  hereditary  Churchmen,  and  have  them  educated. 
The  congregations  under  the  six  Gkielic  speaking  incumbents  should 
undertake  some  of  the  expense  of  these  Students.     We  are  sanguine 
they  would  with  pleasure  do  so  if  what  is  required  were  explained. 
We  are  confident  they  would  rouse  themselves  like  men,  as  EEighlanders 
always  do  in  an  emergency.     They  should  pledge  themselves  to  main- 
tain, at  least,  the  holder  of  the  Houblon  bursary.     We  doubt  not,  that 
our  Bishops  who  have  ever  given  Gaelic  Students  their  support,  will, 
if  worthy  candidates  are  presented,  give  them  the  Pantonian  buTsary 
also.     In  that  case,  the  annual  sum  required  would  be  little.  * 

Three  or  four  pounds  from  each  congregation  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  If  collected  by  offertory  or  collection  during  every 
Gaelic  service,  the  amount  would  be  raised.  It  has  been  tried  with 
Bnccess  in  the  smallest  of  the  Gaelic  congregations ;  it  was  explained 
that  all  the  money  given  would  be  applied  to  GaeHc  Church  purposes ; 
in  six  months,  a  sum  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  sixth  of  the  expenses 
of  the  holder  of  the  Houblon  bursary,  was  collected  chiefly  in  sums 
from  the  poorest  portion  of  the  congregation.  If  the  rich  would  give 
to  Church  purposes  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  means  that  the  poor 
do,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry  out  all  the  important 
objects  the  Church  and  the  Church  Society  have  so  anxiously  at  heart. 
We  trust  every  sum  raised  for  Church  purposes  will  be  collected  and 
paid  through  the  Church  Socieiy. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Scottish  Church  will  never  properly  bestir 
herself  in  this  matter?  Are  we  always  to  be  told  that  charity 
begins  at  home,  and  therefore  that  until  bishops  and  clergy  are 
made  comfortable  in  our  own  land,  it  is  out  of  place  to  speak 
about  Foreign  Missions?  What  glorious  works  has  the  Church 
of  England  accomplished  through  hei  missions?  How  much  of 
her  present  strength  does  she  not  owe  to  her  Colonial  branches  ? 
It  is  not,  however,  the  English  Church  alone  that  sends  forth 
messengers  of  glad  tidings  into  distant  lands :  every  one  knows  for 
how  long  a  period  the  Church  of  Eome  has  been  engaged  in  this 
this  duty ;  and  we  might  learn  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the 
American  Church,  which  derives  its  origin  from  ourselves,  not  to 
speak  of  almost  every  class  of  Dissenters  around  us.  Whilst  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland  thinks  she  has  enough  to  do  in  looking 
after  herself  at  home,  the  Established  Elirk,  Free  Elirk,  United 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Anabaptists,  are  each  spreading 
their  own  peculiar  creed  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  We,  and  we 
alone,  while  the  sick  man  lies  naked  and  wounded,  pass  by 
unheeding  on  the  other  side,  leaving  it  for  others  to  clothe  him, 
and  pour  oil  into  his  sores. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  tell  us  that  our  Church  is  a 
missionary  one  at  home,  and  that  we  could  expect  no  blessing 
upon  Foreign  Missions,  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  our  own  country- 
men either  despise  or  are  ignorant  of  her  doctrines.  Be  it  granted 
that  the  Church,  as  she  exists  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  is  of 
a  missionary  character,  inasmuch  as  she  is  not  endowed  by  the 
State;  that  many  and  many  are  the  districts  in  Scotland  where 
our  communion  is  altogether  unknown,  and  some  too  where, 
though  it  lias  been  established  in  name,  really  nothing  or  almost 
nothing  has  been  done,  to  bring  into  the  one  true  fold  those  who 
ought  to  be  her  children ;  we  must  not  on  that  account  throw  away 
all  hep 3  of  announcing  the  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  heathen,  and 
causing  light  to  shine  where  nothing  but  the  thick  gloom  of 
ignorance  prevails.  If  we  would  but  make  the  trial,  we  should 
soon  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours.  Let  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  bear  in  recollection  the  command  given  by  our  Saviour,— 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature/ 
Surely  it  i^  at  least  well  worth  to  consider  carefully  what  can  be 
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done  to  wipe  this  stain  away.  Only  let  the  clergy  take  up  the 
matter  in  Diocesan  Synods,  and  let  the  laity  come  forward  to 
encourage  the  scheme  with  their  money  and  support,  and  the 
reproach  will  not  long  exist.  If  the  movement  were  once  taken 
up  in  a  proper  and  systematic  way,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the 
Spiiit  of  God  would  raise  up  self-denying  clergymen  to  dedicate 
themselves  for  such  a  holy  work.  No  doubt  many  difficulties  are 
in  the  way,  and  it  is  not  a  work  to  enter  upon  without  due  thought 
and  deliberation.  It  would  be  wrong  indeed  to  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind,  unless  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  with  one  accord 
determined  to  lend  a  helping  hand :  without  such  unanimity  no 
mission  could  be  expected  to  prosper. 

We  need  not  be  discouraged  though  our  first  attempts  were 
of  a  very  humble  character ;  if  undertaken  in  faith,  with  God's 
blessing,  they  would  speedily  increase  and  grow  strong.  From 
small  beginnings  how  great  things  have  arisen  ?  As  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  sprung  up,  and  became  a  great  tree,  so  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it,  in  like  manner  might  our 
Foreign  Missions,  however  small  or  insignificant  at  first,  grow  up,  and 
extend  themselves  over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  be  hereafter  a 
stronghold  and  defence  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  Until  the 
subject  is  advocated  by  those  in  authority,  and  brought  permanently 
before  the  eyes  of  Scottish  churchmen,  little  can  be  hoped  for ;  but 
once  let  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking  be  impressed  upon 
onr  minds,  and  all  will  be  well.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  keep  the  subject  of  missions  in  view,  even  although  they 
cannot  just  yet  be  attempted. 

It  will  be  a  glorious  day  indeed  for  the  Scottish  Church, 
when  she  sends  forth  a  small  but  faithful  and  zealous  band,  in  her 
name  and  with  her  authority,  into  remote  lands,  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  Him,  who  is  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  AND  DR.  PIRIE. 

The  following  letter,  which  ought  to  have  stood  first  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Pirie,  which  we  reprinted 
from  The  Edvnhurgh  Gcmrant  in  our  June  number,  was  accidentally 
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omitted.    We  give  it  now  in  jnstioe  to  Dr.  P.,  and  in  order  that  onr 
record  of  the  correspondence  may  be  complete. 

The  University^  Aberdeen,  April  16, 1865. 

Sib, — Some  months  ago,  Bishop  Wordsworth  kindly  sent  me  an 
address  to  his  clergy,  in  which,  with  special  view  to  an  address  da- 
livered  by  me  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  he  defends  the  organisation 
of  the  Episcopalian  Gharch. 

Having  at  the  time  been  very  much  occupied,  it  is  only  recently 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Bishop's  address  with  atten- 
tion, when  I  discovered,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  his  views  ha?e 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  my  address  to  the  Assembly,  on  a  nuscon- 
ception  of  which  he  somehow  contrives  to  fasten  them.  My  address, 
as  he  himself  quotes  it,  points  at  the  views  of  the  very  high  Church  paHy, 
who  "  deny  that  Presbyterianism  can  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a 
Ghurch  at  all,"  whereas  Bishop  Wordsworth,  though  not  perhaps 
entirely  consistent,  only  professes  to  maintain  that  '^  the  three  orders 
(of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,)  is  an  arrangement  of  early  and 
long-continued  use,"  and  that  "  in  the  posi>-ascension  years  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Church,  wherever  planted,  was  graduaUy  forming  itself 
into  one  definite  system."  These  are  very  nearly  my  own  opinions, 
and  I  specially  concur  in  the  last  clause,  which  indicates  that  in  the 
Church  there  were  various  forms  of  government,  in  different  places,  and 
that  they  only  came  gradually  to  merge  into  a  definite  system  from  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Hence  he  says,  "  The  question  to  be  considered 
is.  What  was  the  organisation  into  which  it  (i.e..  Church  government, 
eventually  settled  down?"  He  thinks  it  was  Anglican  Episcopacy. 
Now  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  the  English  Church,  but  I  camiofc 
find  even  a  shadow  of  proof  that  it  was  ever  heard  of  as  a  form  of 
Church  Government  till  it  came  to  be  introduced,  under  the  operation 
of  a  multitude  of  incidental  causes,  as  perhaps  a  very  suitable,  but  still 
somewhat  anomalous,  system,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  My 
own  conviction  is,  that  "  Church  Government  eventually  settled  down 
into  the  forms  of  Popery."  I  thiuk  it  could  be  easily  proved,  indeed, 
that  a  certain  superiority  was  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Bome  so  early 
as  the  second  century ;  that  a  modified  pre-eminence  was  generally 
allowed  him  during  the  third  century  ;  and  that  in  the  fifth  century  his 
authority  was  established  in  the  west,  and  was  occasionally  appealed 
to,  even  by  the  other  patriarchs.  At  all  events,  that  "  Church  Grorem- 
ment  eventually  settled  down  **  into  Popery  through  the  west,  and  into 
the  form  of  the  Greek  Church  amongst  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
Christians  of  the  east,  seems  to  me  too  obvious  to  admit  of  disputa  It 
is,  however,  a  discussion  on  which  I  do  not  feel,  in  the  slightest  cl^;ree. 
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called  upon  to  enter.  Bishop  Wordsworth  must  settle  the  matter  with 
the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  with  either  he  will  have  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

I  have  forwarded  this  letter  to  you,  because  I  think  Bishop  Words- 
worth's address  appeared  first  in  your  paper,  and  only  in  your  paper, 
at  full  length.— I  am,  &c.  W.  R  PTRTE. 


GOBBESFONDENCE. 


W£  are  requested  to  publish  the  following  correspondence  : — 

I. 

BOTAL  KOBTHBBN  ClX7B,  AbIBDUN 

/fli/y  10,  1865. 
RiQWT  BiBV.  AND  Deab  Sie, — ^You  will  perhaps  hardly  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Diocese  are  much  per- 
plexed by  the  announcement  in  the  papers  last  week  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rupert's  Land,  after  preaching  on  Sunday  the  2d  instant,  at  St. 
Andrew's,  also  preached  by  your  request  in  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James' 
on  the  same  day. 

May  we  respectfolly  ask  whether  the  congregations  of  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  James'  have  been  formally  admitted  into  our  Church,  or 
whether  they  have  formally  applied  to  be  so  admitted  P 

Be  so  good  as  to  address  your  answer  to  Mr.  Bamsay,  at  the 
Northern  Club,  Aberdeen. 
We  ape. 

Bight  Bev.  and  Dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

DAVro  WILSON, 
JOHN  BAMSAY. 
To  the  Bight  Beyerend  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Aberdeen. 


IL 

Abb&dbbk,  July  13. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  from  the  Northern  Club,  July  10 ; 

and  signed  by  David  Wilson,  John  Bamsay. 


m. 

Abbbdbbn,  Jul^  19, 1865. 
Right  Bev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  communication  of 
the  13th  instant,  and  as  I  presume  you  decline  to  answer  the  inquiry 
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"which  the  Dean  of  Aberdeen  and  I  addressed  to  yoxl  in  our  letter  of 
-the  10th  instant,  I  propose  to  send  the  letters  for  publication  in  the 
Scottish  Guardian, 

I  am, 

Bight  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  RAMSAY. 
Bight  Reyerend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bishop  Machrat. — On  Sunday  the  2nd  July  the  newly  appointed 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  preached  in  the  forenoon  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  afternoon  in  St.  Paul's,  and  evening  in  St.  James',  and  also 
addressed  a  public  meeting  on  Monday  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Suther,  among  those  pre- 
sent being  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Brown ;  Messrs.  Bouverie,  Wrenford,  Mao- 
leod,  Anderson,  Gorbett;  Mr.  Leith  of  Freefield ;  Mr.  Forbes  of  Corse; 
Gordon  Pirie,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Thomson ;  Dr.  Harvey;  Dr.  Gt,  G.  Bro?ni; 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Advocate,  &c.  Bishop  Machray  gave  an  account  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  of  missionary  work  among  the  Bntish 
settlers  and  Indians  in  the  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land. — Aberdeen  Journal 

Chubch  Seevicb  Society. — An  association  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  recently  formed  nnder  the  above  name,  and  a  sub- 
committee appointed  to  consider  what  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Society,  have  just  issned  their 
report.  We  observe  that  the  President  of  the  Society  is  the  Verj 
Rev.  Principal  Barclay,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Vice-Presidents — the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Tnlloch,  D.D.,  St.  Andrews ;  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Campbell,  D.D.,  Aberdeen ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  D.D.,  Edinburgh ; 
the  Rev.  Professor  Caird,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Treasurer  and  Secretary— 
the  Rev.  George  Campbell,  Eastwood.  Among  the  Committee  are  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bisset,  Bourtie ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  Carluke ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Boyd,  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh;  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Story,  RoseneatL; 
the  Rev.  James  Dodds,  St.  Stephen's,  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  Greenock.  We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee : — "  The  true  object  of  the  Society  is  set  forth 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  Rule  VI.  of  the  printed  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  object  to  be  'the  study  of  the  liturgies,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  and 
ultimate  publication  of  certain  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship, 
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and  services  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  celellz^tioli 

of  marriage,  the  burial  of  the  dead,'  &c The  8al>committee 

are  of  opinion  that  the  work  before  the  Society  may  be  appropriately 
divided  into  two  main  branches — the  one  of  which  may  be  called  the 
Constructive,  the  other  the  Eclectic.  The  first  of  these  would  embrace 
the  compilation  or  composition  of  forms  for  special  services.  And  the 
special  services  which  ought  first  to  be  attended  to  seem  to  be  those 
for  the  administration  of  the  two  Sacraments,  for  the  celebration  of 

marriage,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead The  sub- committee 

presume  that  the  members  of  the  Society  value  highly  the  privilege 
of  what  is  called  free  prayer,  and  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  sub* 
mit  themselves  to  the  yoke,  which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they  have 
been  able  to  bear,  of  a  liturgy  so  rigid,  albeit  so  beautifol,  as  that  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  the  privilege  of  free  prayer  is  not  to  be  taken 
to  mean  simply  each  clergyman's  liberty  to  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
congregation  according  to  his  own  idea  or  fancy,  or  as  his  spirit  may 
be  moved  to  pray.  It  most  legitimately  may  have  the  higher  meaning, 
that  each  clergyman  of  a  Church  which,  like  ours,  is  a  national  brandi 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  is  at  liberty,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  use  whatever,  in  the  recorded  devotions  of  that  Church,  he 
finds  most  suitable  to  his  congregation's  need.  His  own  fountains  of 
devotion  may  soon  run  dry,  but  those  of  the  whole  Church  are  not 
easily  exhausted.  The  Eclectic  branch  of  the  Society's  work  would 
proceed  on  the  recognition  of  this  principle.  Such  being  the  work, 
which  in  these  two  chief  divisions  of  it  may  be  considered  the  proper 
work  of  this  Society,  the  sub-committee  beg  leave  finally  to  ofier  one  or 
two  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  carried  out.  The 
construction  of  the  special  services,  and  the  study  of  the  liturgical 
literature  of  the  Church,  and  elimination  therefrom  of  those  prayers 
which  seem  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  the  Society, 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  members  of  the  Society  themselves.  The 
work  is  open  to  every  member,  and  every  member  should  be  urged  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  results  of  their  labours  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  be  classified  and  arranged,  and  per- 
haps, (should  it  in  any  case  seem  advisable),  to  be  altered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  their  being  laid  before  the  whole  Society  for  consi- 
deration and  adoption  or  rejection  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible." — 
Aberdeen  Journal, 
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Episcopal  Skkod. 

An  Episcopal  Synod  of  the 
Scottisli  Episcopal  Chnrch  was 
held  in  Perth  on  Tuesday,  11th 
July,  according  to  previous  an- 
nouncement, to  dispose  of  the  ap- 
peal from  the  churchwardens  and 
congregation  of  St.  Mary's,  Aber- 
deen, against  the  Bishop's  refusal 
or  delay  to  license  the  building 
for  Divine  worship.  There  were 
present  the  Primus,  and  the  Bi- 
shops of  Brechin,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Glasgow ;  also,  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen. .  There  was  not  a  very 
numerous  attendance  of  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  in  the  body 
of  the  City  Hall  Committee-room, 
where  the  meeting  convened.  Of 
the  appellants  there  appeared  Mr. 
T.  G.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  W. 
Eraser.  Dr.  (hmh  attended  as 
legal  adviser  of  the  appellants. 
The  reasons  of  appeal  recited — 

1st,  That  the  question  was  one 
of  license  of  a  building  occupied 
by  a  congregfition  which  enjoyed 
the  8tatu8  of  an  incumbency.  It 
was  not  a  mere  Mission  Chapel, 
in  which  case  the  Bishop  would 
have  had  the  right  to  consider  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  license. 
Had  it,  again,  been  a  question  of 
consecration,  the  Bishop  would 
have  been  entitled  to  enquire 
whether  or  not  illegal  ornaments 
were  in  the  church,  and  whether 
the  congregation  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  over  the  building  in 
perpetuity  to  the  service  of  God. 

2nd,  The  paper  explains  why, 
in  conceding  to  the  Bishop  every- 
thing in  reference  to  the  building, 
the  appellants  have  not  thought  it 
requisite,  nor  indeed  possible,  to 
say  anything  about  the  ornaments 
of  the  minister. 

The  paper    concludes    with  a 


history  of  the  congregation,  and 
of  the  Bishop's  connection  with  it, 
from  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  St.  John's,  until  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  present  difficulties. 
The  summary  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph — 

The  Bishop  established  St. 
Mary's  as  a  Mission;  raised  it  to 
an  incumbency  ;  attended  services 
at  the  temporary  Church;  encour- 
aged the  faithM  to  contribute  to 
the  new  Church  by  his  Episcopal 
recommendation ;  sanctioned  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  his 
piesence  :  approved  of  the  solemn 
form  for  its  opening;  and  then 
drew  back,  on  the  eve  of  its  com- 
pletion, on  account  of  certain  oV 
jections — all  of  which,  so  far  sa 
the  building  is  concerned,  have 
been  conceded. 

The  appellants,  after  having 
read  their  reasons,  declined  to 
make  any  frirther  remarks  at  that 
time,  and  the  Bishop  replied  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had 
two  legal  reasons  for  this — ^First, 
he  denied  the  competency  of  the 
appellants,  and  second,  he  denied 
the  competency  of  the  College  of 
Bishops  to  hear  this  appeal.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  encour> 
aged  St.  Mary's  up  to  a  certam 
point,  but  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  practices  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  Pro- 
testant Church,  he  had  delayed  to 
license  St.  Mary's.  He  had  never 
refused  to  license  St.  Mary's,  bat 
only  delayed  doing  so,  and  now 
took  advantage  of  circumstances 
which  he  regarded  as  Providen- 
tial. He  had  encouraged  St. 
Mary's,  because  he  thought  he  was 
dealing  with  conscientious  gentle- 
men, but  in  this  he  was  deceived. 
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He  now  took  advantage  of  Pro- 
vidential circnmstances  which  had 
occurred  to  introduce  safegnards 
in  this  case.  He  was  advised  that 
the  constitution  of  St.  Mary's  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  was  now 
null  and  void.  St.  Mary's  con- 
stitution required  qualified  mem- 
bers to  pay  canonical  obedience  to 
him,  and  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation to  be  managed  by  two 
churchwardens ;  but  at  present 
there  was  no  incumbent's  church- 
warden, and  no  remedy  was  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  for  this 
defect.  The  members  of  St. 
Mary's  had  not  been  in  canonical 
ol)edience  to  him  for  some  years. 
The  appellants  had,  therefore,  no 
locus  8tandi.  The  constitution  had 
been  violated  and  broken  by  the 
parties  in  whose  favour  it  had 
been  granted.  Mr.  Beveridge,  in 
particular,  had  no  loctus  staridi  be- 
fore the  Court,  for  he  could  not 
allow  that  the  people  could  elect 
a  Churchwarden  when  there  was 
no  Incumbent,  nor  Incumbent's 
Churchwarden,  nor  licensed 
church.  His  next  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  enter  into  the  merits, 
was  the  great  peculiarity  of  this 
appeal;  it  was  not  made  under 
any  special  Canon,  although  seve- 
Tal  of  the  Canons  provide  for 
appeals  in  special  cases — viz.,  in 
the  case  of  delay  of  institution  to 
an  Incumbent,  &c.,  —  but  that 
nothing  was  said  of  appeal  in  the 
case  of  delay  in  licensing  a  Church, 
which,  be  maintained,  was  a  mat- 
ter that  lay  entirely  vnthin  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesans,  and 
had,  therefore,  been  rightly  and  of 
set  purpose,  omitted  jfrom  the 
category  of  appealable  cases  by 
the  General  Synod.  In  this  mat- 
ter, therefore,  the  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction.  He  was  determined 
to  stand  upon  his  legal  rights, 
and  to  rest  his  whole  case  on  their 
legal  technicalities.     He  regarded 


them  as  providentially  placed  in 
his  hands  to  enforce  the  requisite 
alterations  in  the  Constitution, 
which  he  had  unguardedly  granted, 
and  to  establish  his  rights  as  a 
Diocesan  Bishop. 

On  Mr  Beveridge  requesting  to 
be  heard  by  their  counsel,  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  objected;  and, 
after  some  few  words,  Mr.  Bever- 
idge was  required,  personally,  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
preliminary  pleas.  He  said  that 
appeal  was  allowed  by  the  general 
law  of  Christendom  in  all  cases 
where  a  clear  wrong  had  been 
sustained.  The  specified  appeals 
in  the  canons  were  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  appeals  in 
other  cases. 

The  Primus  asked  Mr.  B.  if  he 
intended  to  claim  the  right  of  ap- 
peal under  the  canons  or  under 
the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Beveridge  said  that  the  con- 
stitution was  not  applicable  to 
this  case,  nor  did  they  charge  the 
Bishop  with  a  violation  of  it ;  and 
that  the  mere  silence  of  a  canon 
abont  a  right  of  appeal  in  a  parti- 
cular case,  did  not  prevent  their 
appealing.  He  held  that,  unless 
'there  could  be  pointed  out  an  ex- 
press canon  prohibiting  appeal 
under  those  special  circumstances, 
the  general  right  operated.  He 
also  held  that  a  great  and  grievous 
wrong  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
congregation  of  St.  Mary's  if,  after 
having  had  their  former  appeal 
against  the  delay  of  institution  of 
their  presentee  dismissed,  on  the 
ground  that  they  should  first  have 
appealed  against  the  delay  in  licens- 
ing the  building,  they  were  now 
to  be  told  by  the  court,  whose  in- 
structions they  had  obeyed,  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ap- 
prehended Mr.  Beveridge  was 
under  a  mistake  in  this  matter. 
The  court  had  not  pledged  itself 
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to  «By  <5onr8e  whatever.  Ife  had 
merely  said  that  the  question  they 
were  now  discussing  was  prelimi- 
nary to  the  one  which  they  had 
then  brought  forward. 

The  Primus  said  that  the  court 
had  not  given  reasons,  further  than 
to  state  that  the  matter  had,  so  to 
say,  been  begun  "  at  the  wrong 
end."  Of  course,  they  held  them- 
selves perfectly  free  to  discuss  the 
preliminary  plea  on  which  they 
were  now  appealing,  in  all  its  parts 
of  competency  and  merits. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had 
made  the  observation  which  had 
just  been  concluded,  because  the 
reason  he  had  assigned,  when  the 
Bishops  were  privately  deciding 
on  receiving  or  dismissing  the  ap- 
peal, for  taking  the  latter  course 
was  different  from  that  of  the 
Primus,  whose  words  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge  was  referring  to  as  the  rea- 
sons of  the  court. 

Mr.  Beveridge  then  spoke  to  his 
own  competcDcy  to  appear  there 
as  an  appellant.  He  said  that  at 
.the  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  called 
in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion on  Easter  Tuesday,  he  had 
been  regularly  appointed  the  peo- 
ple's Churchwarden.  His  election 
iiad  been  ratified  at  subsequent 
meetings.  He  held  that  his  posi- 
tion was  unimpeachable.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  certain,  indeed, 
that  he  was  not  also  the  clergy- 
man's-churchwarden.  For  there 
had  been  no  appointment  of  in- 
cumbent's churchwarden,  because 
there  was  no  incumbent  to  nomi- 
nate him  ;  and  he  held  in  that  case, 
as  in  England,  that  the  existing 
warden  must  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  office  till  another  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  his  place.  He  was, 
besides,  canonical  representative, 
and  thus  was  empowered  to  repre- 
sent the  congregation. 
.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  remind- 
ed Mr.  Beveridge  that  the  lay  re- 


presentative only  acted'  fer  the 
congregation  in  the  event  of  an 
election  of  a  Bishop. 

Mr.  Beveridge  begged  pardon. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  stand  here 
alone.  The  constituent  members 
of  the  congregation,  one  of  whom 
(Mr.  W.  Eraser)  appeared  before 
them  to  represent  the  others,joined 
in  this  appeal.  Supposing  he 
should  be  proved  disqualified, 
surely  the  congregation,  duly  con- 
stituted as  they  were,  did  not  lose 
their  rights  owing  to  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  election  of  the  officers 
of  the  congregation  who  were  to 
act  on  their  behalf?  They,  at  any 
rate,  had  a  substantive  existence, 
quite  apart  from  all  technical  ob- 
jections to  the  mode  in  which  their 
officers  might  have  been  elected. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  said— I 
understand,  then,  from  your  argu- 
ment that  you  maintain  the  com- 
petency of  this  Court,  and  yonr 
own  sufficiency  to  sustain  the  ap* 
peal  ? 

Mr.  Beveridge  assented. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  said  he 
had  purposely  taken  advantage  of 
the  legal  questions,  which  might 
be  entertained  on  the  two  points 
he  had  mentioned,  to  contest  the 
rights  of  the  congregation  founded 
on  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
weakly  granted  them.  He  thought 
it  quite  providential  that  he  had 
such  good  legal  ground  for  doing 
as  he  was  quite  determined  to  do. 
The  Constitution  was  quite  un- 
workable, and  now  that  the  defects 
were  visible,  he  thought  he  should 
be  most  unwise  if  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  difficulty  to  amend 
it.  It  was  certain  that  one  Church- 
warden could  not  do  the  work  of 
two.  If  one  executor  died,  the 
other  could  not  act. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
doubted  how  far  that  could  be 
considered  providential  which  was 
of  the  Bishop's  own  causing.    He 
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hsd  le&sed  to  institixte  a  Pastor, 
and  now  he  cited  the  lack  of  a 
Pastor,  and  of  an  Incumbent's 
CImrchwarden  as  providential. 

The  Primus  should  like  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Beveridge  had  to  Ray 
about  the  defects  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen spoke  of  as  unworkable. 

Mr.  Beveridge  replied  that,  even 
on  the  lowest  ground,  it  must  be 
held  that  whilst  one  responsible 
representative  of  the  congregation 
remained  the  rights  of  the  congre- 
gation remained.  In  cases  of  exe- 
cutorship, the  surviving  executor 
was  not  rendered  powerless  by  the 
death  of  his  coadjutors.  Their 
powers  lapsed  to  the  survivor  of 
them.  He  might  add  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  law  of 
Christendom,  their  church  was 
already  a  licensed  building.  The 
Bishop  had  encouraged  the  sub- 
scriptions by  the  letter  he  had 
written;  he  had  taken  part  in 
laying  the  foundation-stone.  The 
Canons  recognised  this  as  license. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  said  he 
should  like  some  proof  of  this.  If 
it  was  so,  they  had  all  along  been 
going  on  under  a  profound  mis- 
Tmderstanding. 

Mr.  Beveridge  waived  the  ques* 
tion.  He  conceived  they  had  a 
great  grievance  to  complain  of. 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  had 
spoken  of  their  disobedience. 
They  had  not  disobeyed  in  any 
single  instance.  Whenever  they 
had  applied  to  be  heard,  they  had 
been  met  with  the  complaint  of 
their  being  schismatical  and  rebel- 
lious. But  the  Bishop  had  never 
stated  particulars. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen — ^You 
knew  that  I  had  not  licensed  the 
church,  yet  you  went  into  it,  and 
you  continued,  despite  my  autho- 
^ty,  to  use  illegal  ornaments. 

^  Beveridge — I  hold  these 
ornaments  to  be  quite  lawful  ac- 


cording to  the  Rubric  pitefii€id  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
this  Church  has  recently  adopted. 
But  we  did  not  stand  upon  this. 
Our  Bishop  said  they  were  unlaw- 
ful, and  without  contesting  his 
authority,  we  have  removed  them. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  we  simply  followed  our  law- 
fully constituted  pastor  into  the 
new  church.  We  were  bound  by 
every  tie  of  duty  and  conscience 
to  obey  him,  until  the  Bishop  in- 
timated to  us  that  he  had  suspend- 
ed or  punished  him,  and  released 
us  from  our  obedience  to  him.  He 
has  never  done  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Bishop  of  Al)crdeen — You 
knew  I  refused  my  license  to  the 
Church.  I  also  held  a  corres- 
pondence with  you,  so  that  you 
cannot  now  plead  ignorance. 

Mr.  Beveridge  would  beg  to 
correct  his  lordship.  We  never 
received  any  communication  what- 
ever on  the  points.  The  letter  to 
which  your  lordship  refers,  was  in 
reply  to  a  request  of  ours  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  same  ceremonies 
in  the  new  church  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  old  one. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Court, 
the  parties  finally  agreed  to  refer 
the  whole  points  in  dispute,  whether 
under  this  appeal  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cepting the  right  of  presentation 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  right  of 
Institution  on  the  other,  to  the 
decision  of  two  arbiters,  to  be 
mutually  chosen,  the  Primus  to 
be  referee  in  case  of  the  two  arbi- 
ters differing  in  opinion.  A 
Minute  to  that  effect  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  parties,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned  till  the  ordi- 
nary annual  meeting  of  the  Synod 
in  October. — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 
DipcBSE  OP  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

Ballachulish. — An  elegant  Par- 
sonage has  just  been  built,  to- 
gether with  a  set  of  offices,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Bal- 
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lachnlishy  on  that  pictoresqne  spot 
on  which  St.  John's  Church  stands. 
The  old  Parsonage,  which  was 
repaired  and  considerably  enlarged 
about  five  years  ago,  is  to  be  the 
schoolmaster's  house.  A  Me- 
chanics' Institute  has  recently 
been  built  here— the  left  wing  of 
which  is  the  new  Episcopal  School- 
room. This  very  handsome  school- 
room, with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  the 
wood  work  of  which  is  all  stained 
and  yamished,  contains,  according 
to  Q-ovemmentrequirements,  above 
170  scholars.  Mr  Tennant,  the 
exemplary  and  excellent  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Ballachulish,  bore 
solely  the  expense  of  the  above 
new  buildings. 

DiocESB  OF  Aberdeen  &  Orkney. 
Cbuden. — The  Bishop  of  Aberw 
deen  held  a  confirmation  at  St. 
James'  Church,  Cruden,  on  Sun- 
day the  9th  July,  on  which  occa- 
sion thirty-seven  young  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite. 
The  Bishop  concluded  the  service 
by  delivering  an  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate address  to  those  just 
confirmed.  In  the  evening  the 
Bishop  preached  to  a  crowded  and 
attentive  congregation,  who  ob- 
viously manifested  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  his  discourse,  from  1  Cor. 
X.  4.  On  the  previous  day  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
fishing  villagesbelonging  to  the  con- 
gregation, especially  the  younger 
members  attending  the  Sunday 
classes,  assembled  in  the  church  to 
receive  a  parting  address  from  his 
reverence,  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  herring  fishing. 
On  all  these  occasions  his  Lord- 
ship's very  appropriate  and  affec- 
tionate addresses  were  received 
with  marked  and  earnest  atten- 
tion.— Aherdeen  JowmaL. 

Trinity  College,  Olenalmond. 
The  amiual  commemoi*ation  and 


distribution  of  prizes  took  place 
at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
on  Wednesday  last.  On  this,  as 
on  all  similar  occasions,  there  was 
a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
institution. 

The  proceedings  commenced 
with  morning  service  in  the  chapel, 
after  which  the  company  as- 
sembled in  the  largest  school- 
room of  the  College  to  witnea 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
The  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Boss 
(Primus)  occupied  the  chair;  and 
at  his  request  the  prizes  were 
delivered  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Lyttleton.  Previous  to  the  dis> 
tribution,  some  of  the  boyi 
gave  specimens  of  Greek  com- 
position, with  Latin,  French,  Qe^ 
man,  and  English  recitations, 
which  were  much  applauded  bj 
the  audience. 

The  Buccleuch  (>old  Medal, 
which  had  been  gained  by  Borison, 
as  the  head  of  the  school  in  classi- 
cal work  throughout  the  year, 
was  then  handed  to  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton by  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hannah. 

Lord  Lyttleton  then  said — Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
very  few  words  before  giving  these 
prizes.  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  great  honour  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  in  being  re- 
quested by  the  Bight  Rev.  Primus 
to  take  this  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  to-day,  especially  considering 
the  small  claim  I  have  to  it.  The 
audience  would  be  greatly  misin- 
formed if  they  understood  without 
great  qualification  the  words  of 
the  Primus  when  he  says  that  1 
have  undertaken  to  examine  the 
school,  as  the  truth  is  that  I  have 
only  taken  part  in  the  examination 
of  the  boys  in  the  upper  form  of 
the  school,  and  if^  being  here  for 
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the  first  timd,  I  may  venture  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
subject  of  this  college,  or  of  the 
classical  studies  pursued  in  it,  I 
shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
doing  so  at  a  later  period  of  this 
day.  At  present,  I  will  only  say 
to  the  boys,  confining  myself  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  of  their  own  language — of 
wMch  alone  I  can  presume  to 
judge — and  speaking  especially  to 
the  one  now  standing  before  me 
— Eorison — ^who  is,  I  believe,  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  who 
has  proved,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  best  in  classical  attainments 
of  those  who  have  been  examined 
—that  I  find  ample  encourage- 
ment in  the  work  which  I  have 
seen,  for  them  all  to  persevere  in 
the  course  on  which  they  have 
entered.  I  will  not  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  any  of  them 
have  pursued  their  classical  studies 
thus  far  without  feeling  pleasure 
in  that  puimiit.  No  one  has  ever 
attained  to  any  distinguished  ex- 
cellence in  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics  without  feeling  such  a 
pleasure.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that 
these  boys — especially  the  one  at 
the  head  of  them,  and  who  bears  a 
name  which  is  held  in  respect  in 
the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  Church  in  Scotland — (Ap- 
plause)— ^will  pursue  their  studies, 
I  feel  confident  that  there  is  before 
them  a  great  career  of  excellence 
in  this  particular  branch.  They 
will  believe  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  it  before  them,  that 
they  will  derive  from  such  a  course 
great  pleasure,  great  enjoyment, 
and  great  opportunities  of  mental 
culture  and  mental  improvement. 
I  will  not  presume  to  detain  the 
meeting  at  greater  length  at  pre- 
sent. I  will  only  express  my 
great  satisfewtion  in  having  to 
distribute  so  very  large  a  number 
of  prizes,  indicating  as  they  do  a 


considerable  degree  of  attainment 
in  every  case  in  which  they  are  to 
be  awarded.  His  Lordslup  then 
presented  Rorison  with  the  Buc- 
cleuch  gold  medal  amid  loud  ap- 
plause. 

The  following  is  the  list  of 
prizes : — 

J. — Glass  Prizes. 

DETERMINED  BT  THE  HABKS  OF  THE 
TEAR. 

1.  Classics,  History andDivinity. 
— Sixth  Form — 1,  Borison  (Buc- 
cleuch  Gold  Medal) ;  2,  Wilson, 
sen.  Fifth  Form— -1,  Wyer;  2, 
Larken.  Fourth  Form — ^1,  Mac- 
kenzie, 2dus;  2,  Greeme.  Upper 
Third  Form— 1,  Small;  2,  Wild- 
man.  Lower  Third  Form — 1, 
Mitchell-Innes ;  2,  Stewart,  sen. 
Second  Form — 1,  Sands;  2,  Sellar, 
First  Form — 1,  Wilson,  jun. ;  2, 
Bobinow,  sen.     1,  Farquhar,  jun. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic. 
— A.  Senior  School — First  Class 
Wilson,  2dus.  Third  Class— 
Wildman.  B.  Jwdor  School-^ 
First  Division — Fourth  Class — 
Mitchell-Innes.  Fifbh  Class— 
Cumine.  Second  Division — Sbcth 
Class — Wilson,  jun.  Seventh 
Class — Purvis. 

3.  Modem  Languages.  —  A, 
Senior  School.  —  First  Class — 
Rorison.  Second  Class — ^Macken- 
zie, sen..  Third  Class — Maokay, 
sen.  Fourth  Class — Small.  B, 
JmdoT  School, — Fifth  Class  — 
Forbes.  Sixth  Class— St.  Clair. 
Seventh  Class  —  L'Amy,  jun. 
Eighth  Class — Wilson,  jun. 

IL — Special  Prizes, 

DETERMINED  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
TEAR. 

1.  School  Composition  Prizes. 
— Sixth  Form — Greek  and  Latin 
Composition — Rorison.  English 
Verse — Rorison.  Fifth  Form — 
Latin  Verse — Wj&r, 

2.  Elocution.— Sixth  and  Fifth 
Forms — 1,  Rorison;  *2,  Fa'rlie, 
sen.     Fourth  and  Third  Forms — 
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1,  Bankhead;  *2,  Cranfurd,  sen., 
and  Mackenzie,  Sms — equal.  .  Se- 
cond and  First  Forms — 1,  Camp- 
bell, 2dn8;  *2,  Sellar,  sen.  Mo- 
dern Language  Classes — German 
— *1,  Rorison;  2,  Grant  and 
Larken — equal.  French — Fairlie, 
sen. 

3.  Prizes  Determined  by  the 
General  Examination . — Exaniiu' 
era :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  F.  Harri- 
son,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College, Oxford — A.  Classical 
— Sixth  Form — Rorison.  Do. 
History,  <fcc.  —  Rorison.  Fifth 
Form — Grant  and  Wyer — equal. 
Fourth  Form — Mackenzie,  2dus. 
Upper  Third  Form  —  Cumine. 
Lower  Third  Form — Stewart,  jun. 
Second  Form — Sands.  First  Form 
Purvis.  B.  Mathematical,  ^c. — 
Senior  School — 1,  Small ;  *2, 
Wildman;  *3,  Mackay,  2du8. 
Junior  School — First  Division — 
1,  Mitchell-Innes;  *2,  St.  Clair; 
♦8,  Robinow,  sen.;  *4,  Cumine; 
•5,  Sands.  Do.  Second  Division 
—1,  Young,  jun. ;  *2,  Seton ;  *3, 
Hunt;  *4,  Purvis.  G.  Modern 
Languages. — Senior  School — Mac- 
kay, sen.,  and  Rorison — equal. 
Junior  School — Farquhar,  jun., 
and  Forbes — equal. 

IIL— Prizes. 

ADJUDGED  BEFORE  THE  CHRISTMAS 
VACATION,  1S64-5. 

1.  Divinity. — First  Division — 
Rorison.  Second  Division — Lar- 
ken. Third  Division — Montgom- 
ery. Fourth  Division — Mackay, 
jun. 

2.  Arithmetic. — First  Division 
— Mackay,  sen.  Second  Division 
Caird.  Third  Division — Wilson, 
jun. 

3.  Modem  Languages. — Senior 
School — Rorison.  Junior  School 
— Torry. 

4;  Standing  Up. — Sixth  Form 


— Rorison.  Fifth  Form — ^Larken 
and  Wilson,  2dus — equal.  Fourih 
Form — GrsBme  and  Tyrwhitt — 
equal.  Upper  Third  Form — Hon. 
R-  Bruce.  Lower  Third  Form — 
Stewart,  jun.  Second  Form — 
Mun-ay,  jun.,  and  Sands — equal 
First  Form — Matthews. 

I V, — Scholarships. 

DECIDED  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIOK, 
JUNE  29  AND  30. 

1.  Skinner  Scholarships.  —  1, 
Henderson,  Sixth  Form ;  •2, 
Wilson,  sen.,  do. 

2.  Open  Scholarships.  —  1, 
Cumine,  Upper  Third  Form;  2, 
Mackenzie,  3ius.,  Fourth  Form; 
•3,  Small,  Upper  Third  Form. 

3.  Cler.Fil.  Scholarship.— Wild- 
man,  Upper  Third  Form. 

F. — Knox  Prize. 

The  prize  of  ten  guineas'  worth 
of  books,  founded  by  Chief- Jastice 
Knox,  for  the  best  copy  of  Latin 
verses  from  the  boys  of  .St  Co- 
lumba's  College,  and  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Ireland,  St.  Peter's 
College,  Radley,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Glenalmond,  which  was 
gained  by  Trinity  College  on  the 
last  two  occasions,  has  not  been 
offered  for  competition  this  year. 

Drilling  Class. — Boys  who  have 
joined  the  class  within  the  last 
twelve  months — 1,  Maxton;  2. 
Sellar,  sen.  Boys  who  have  been 
upwards  of  twelve  months  in  the 
class — 1,  Murray,  sen. ;  2,  Biscoe. 

Fencing  Class. — Boys  who  have 
joined  the  class  within  the  last 
twelve  months. — 1,  Penney;  2, 
Dundas,  sen. 

Gymnastic  Prizes. — Open  to  all 
fencing  pupils — 1,  L'Amy,  sen. 

Broadsword  Class. — 1,  Grasme ; 
2,  Balfour. 

Senior  Fencing  Class. — 1,  Wyer 
— Pair  of  Prize  Foils ;  2,  Ferrier 
—Prize  Foil. 

After  the  prizes  had  been  de- 
livered, the  company  separated  to 
saunter  about  the  lovely  ^"oonds 
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of  the  College  till  2.30,  at  which 
hour  luncheon  was  served  np  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  College, 
which  was  tastefdlly  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  in  which  a 
portrait  of  Dean  Eamsay,  pre- 
sented by  himself,  and  painted  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hannah,  the  Warden  of 
the  College  ;  and  among  those 
who  supported  him  and  in  the 
general  company,  we  observed — 
The  Bight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  and  Boss,  Primus  ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttleton ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Dupplin  and 
I^dy  Blanche  Dupplin  ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Charles  Kerr ;  the  Bight 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and 
Miss  Forbes ;  the  Bight  Bev.  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glas- 
gow ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hannah ; 
Miss  Oldknow  ;  the  Very  Bev. 
Dean  Bamsay  and  Miss  Cochrane; 
the  Very  Bev.  Dean  Wilson  and 
Miss  Wilson  ;  the  Very  Bev.  Dean 
Terry  and  party  ;  Very  Bev.  Pro- 
vost and  Miss  Portescue;  Sir  P.  M. 
Threipland,  Bart,  of  Fingask  and 
the  Misses  Threipland  •,  Sir  David 
and  Lady  Lucy  Dun  das  of  Dunira; 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Bamsay  of 
Bamff;  Lady  Dick  Cunnyngham 
and  party  ;  t^ir  David  Boss,  Perth; 
Mr.  and  Mm.  Smythe  of  Methven 
Castle  and  party ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Murray  Drummond  of  Megg- 
inch ;  Mr.  W.  Pitt  Dundas,  Cleg- 
hom;  the  Bev.  the  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford ;  Bev.  F. 
Harrison.  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  Lagboume 
Vicarage  ;  Major  Bamsay  of 
Barra ;  Major  Scott  of  Gala ;  Mr. 
Balfour  of  Balbirnie  ;  Mr.  and 
iiiss  Allan,  Perth  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bankhead  ;  Mrs.  Cunningham 
Boothby ;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Campbell ; 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Connal  and  party  ; 
Mr.:  Lyall,  Perth ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Craufurd,  Craufurdland ;  Rev.  H. 
R.  Cannynghame ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Danlop,  Milton  Lockhart ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Fairlie  of  Coodham  and 
party  ;  Bev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Farqu- 
har  of  Pitscandly  and  party ;  Mr. 
Forbes  of  Medwyn  ;  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Graeme,  Wellhall ;  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  Gray,  Bowers  well ; 
Mrs.  Henderson,  Stirling  ;  Mr. 
Hunt  of  Pittencrieff ;  Major  Jack- 
son ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews ; 
Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Maxton  ;  Mr. 
G.  Mitchell-Innes,  Blaneme  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wolfe  Murray  of  Cringle- 
tie  ;  Mr.  Parvia  of  Kinaldy  ;  Mr., 
and  the  Misses  Bobinow  ;  Mr. 
Seton  of  Preston  and  Miss  Baillie; 
Mr.  and  Miss  Small  and  Miss. 
Miln  ;  Mr.  Spens  of  Lathallan  ; 
Mr.  John  Stewart ;  Mr.  James 
Stewart ;  Bev.  T.  B.  and  Miss 
Wyer ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alston ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baimes ;  Mr.  and. 
Mrs.  Mercer  of  Glentulchan  ;  the 
Misses  Mercer,  Bessie;  Mr.  and 
Mm.  Thomson  of  Balgowan  ; 
Mr.  Grub,  Aberdeen ;  Mr.  and' 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Don ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  of  Stanley  and  party ; 
Bev.  W.  and  Miss  Blatch ;  Bev. 
J.  S.  Csmdlish,  Lcglealmond ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ligertwood, 
Aberdeen ;  Bev.  W.  G.  and 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Forfar ;  Bev.  J. 
Nicolson,  Dundee  ;  Bev.  J.  W. 
and  Mrs.  Hunter,  Laurencekirk  ; 
Bev.  A.  T.  Grant,  Leith ;  Bev. 
C.  Bobertson,  Tummel-Bridge  ; 
Bev.  B.  Iliff,  Crieff;  Bev.  Mr. 
Doudney,  Ayr  ;  and  many  old 
pupils  of  the  College. 

The  Warden  gave  the  toast 
"  The  Qaeen  and  Boyal  Family," 
which  was  duly  responded  to. 

The  Warden  then  proposed 
"The  Founders  and  Benefactors 
of  Trinity  College.'*  He  said— I 
am  glad  that  we  are  honoured  on 
this  occasion  by  being  able  to 
connect  with  this  toast  the  name 
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of  Lord  Lyttleton.  (Applause.) 
There  are  many  reasons  which 
combine  to  lead  us  to  give  his 
Lordship  a  special  welcome. 
Li  the  first  place,  I  believe 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Englishmen  who  lent  their  most 
necessary  support  to  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  his  name  still  re- 
mains on  the  list  of  original  trus- 
tees. (Applause.)  Li  the  next 
place,  I  hope  his  Lordship  will 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  he 
is  very  nearly  connected  with  one 
whom  I  think  all  the  founders  of 
Trinity  College  would  naturally 
put  forward  as  their  representa- 
tive, if  they  were  asked  to  name 
the  person  who  had  done  most 
for  it — I  mean  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  (Loud  applause.) 
Then  again,  we  are  extremely  glad 
to  find  among  our  founders  a  per- 
»on  who,  like  Lord  Lyttleton,  has 
iiimself  shown  throughout  his  life 
an  intense  sympathy  with  the 
pursuits  to  promote  which  places 
of  this  kind  are  founded.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  sure  that,  in  pre- 
sence of  this  company,  I  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  his  Lord- 
ship's distinguished  career.  It  has 
been  before  the  world  ever  since 
that  well-remembered  contest  at 
Cambridge,  when,  in  1838,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
tripos,  bracketted  equal  with  one 
who  soon  afterwards  made  him- 
self one  of  the  most  iamous  school- 
masters in  England.  (Applause.) 
But  farther,  on  this  pajrticular  oc- 
casion we  have  special  cause  to 
express  our  gratitude  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  trouble  which 
his  Lordship  has  been  good  enough 
to  bestow  on  the  work  we  have 
been  able  to  set  before  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) His  Lordship  spoke  very 
lightly  of  his  own  exertions ;  but 
if  I  told  you  how  much  time  and 
labour  he  has  snent  in  the  exami- 
nation during  the  last  few  days, 


you  would  see  that  he  has  by  no 
means  a  small  claim  on  our  grati- 
tude. I  therefore  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  drinking  to  this  toast 
— "  The  Founders  and  Bene&ctors 
of  Trinity  College  "—-with  all  the 
honours. 

•  The  toast  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  in  reply,  said- 
Mr.  Warden,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  propose  my  health,  aad 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  requesting  me  to  be  present  at 
your  anniversary  this  year.  I 
know  very  well  that  neither  in 
myself,  nor  on  account  of  the  slight 
and  easy  service  which  I  may  have 
attempted  to  do  in  your  examina- 
tion at  this  time,  could  I  have  de- 
served the  important  position  yon 
have  been  good  enough  to  assign 
to  me  of  replying  to  this  toast.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  consider  my- 
self as  in  any  way  representing  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  Trinity 
College  ;  ftnd  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  probably  none  of  them 
who  can  have  less  claim  to  notice 
than  I.  It  is  true  that  I  rememher 
with  the  utmost  interest  the  early 
proceedings  connected  with  its 
foundation ;  but  it  is  so  long  ago 
that  I  hardly  recollect  the  details. 
Since  that  time  I  have  continued 
.  to  take  gre^t  interest  in  the  col- 
lege ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
I  have  only  been  slightly  acquaint- 
ed with  xheparticulajrs  of  its  career. 
I  am  one  of  its  trustees  ;  but  a  less 
onerous  burden  than  that  trustee- 
ship does  not  exist.  (A  laugh.) 
The  case  would  be  different  if 
I  could  represent  my  eminent 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
whom  you  have  referred.  Of  him 
I  do  believe,  as  you  have  said,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in 
terms  of  too  high  eulogy  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  foundation  of 
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the  college.  I  myself  happen  to 
be  personally  cognisant  of  it.  I 
was  staying  in  bis  house  in  1841, 
when  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
institation  were  made,  and  I  am 
reminded  of  that  day  by  a  letter 
which  yon  have  been  good  enough 
to  show  me  from  one,  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  what  has  happened,  we  all 
wish  to  speak  in  terms  of  respect 
and  gratitude — Mr.  Hope  Scott; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  I  can  say 
&om  my  own  knowledge,  took  a 
very  laborious  care,  down  to  the 
very  smallest  details,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  great  institution. 
(Applause.)  I  can  imagine  that, 
if  he  were  here  himself,  instead  of 
my  most  unworthily  representing 
him,  he  might,  in  the  first  place, 
be  induced  to  deal  not  only  with 
this  college  as  representing  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  but  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  position  and 
prospects  of  that  Church.  And, 
sir,  may  I  be  allowed,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  which  may  seldom 
occur,  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
that  subject.  It  is  impossible  for 
lis,  in  these  days,  not  to  be  led  very 
much  to  compare  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  England  with  that 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Church  in  the  colonies.  I  think 
it  is  also  impossible,  with  the  events 
that  are  occurring  every  year,  not 
to  think  a  great  deal  of  the  respec- 
tive advantages  and  disadvartages 
—for  there  are  both — is  these  three 
bodies.  In  England  we  are  an 
Established  Church,  but  here  we 
are  not  established  in  any  manner 
whatever.  It  would  be  absurd  in 
me  to  deny  that  it  is  right  and 
good  that  there  should  be  j^at  con- 
nection between  the  Church  and 
the  State  which,  in  principle  and 
theory,  still  obtains  in  England ; 
nor  do  I  deny  that  this  connection 
is  an  advantage  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  State.  We  may  dwell 
upon  these  advantages,  though  it 
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is  difficult  to  deny  that  many  of 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years 
have  brought  out  a  somewhat 
darker  view — the  disadvantages 
that  attend  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, desire  to  dwell  on  these.  I 
do  not  desire  to  establish  any  com- 
parison or  contrast,  unless  to  look 
at  it  for  practical  purposes.  What 
I  desire  is,  that  each  of  those  bodies 
— established  and  non-established 
churches — should  make  the  best  of 
the  advantage  it  possesses.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  advantages  of  an  Es- 
tablished Church  are  obvious. 
That  is  in  England  our  advantage 
and  our  good.  That  you,  in  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  are  under  dis- 
advantages, is  what  none  can  deny; 
but  you  possess  what  is  of  great 
importance — the  inestimable  bless-  • 
ing  of  unfettered  freedom.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  I  would  say,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  weigh  one  of 
these  against  the  other — Let  each 
of  us  make  the  best  of  the  advan- 
tages we  severally  possess  ;  and  if 
it  should  be  the  intention  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State, 
which  is  somewhat  more  relaxed 
than  formerly  in  England,  should 
be  still  more  relaxed,  let  us  not 
complain  of  that,  but  do  our  duty. 
But  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
course  of  events  should  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  State  should  in  any 
degree  recover  its  connection  with 
the  Church,  let  that  be  thankfully 
accepted  without  boasting;  and 
let  the  duties  that  would  devolve 
in  consequence  be  pei  formed.  Let 
there  be  the  most  unreserved 
friendship  and  sympathy  between 
the  two  Churches.  (Applause.) 
Let  the  English  Church  and  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  in  the  pimple 
words  of  Scripture,  "  speak  often 
one  to  another" — (Applause) — ^let 
them  be  friends  in  evei^  way ;  let 
them  have  the  fullest  sympathy 
23 
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Mia  interconree,  with  tfio'  help  of 
the.gJtfttp.when.  it  caa  be  had,  as 
<y©;aro  "tbaukful  that  we  very  re- 
cently liad  the  assistance  of  the 
State  in  passing  a  very  beneficial 
nieasarc.  (Applanse.)  I  am  snro 
tliat  I  speak  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
tvould  do  if  he  were  here,  when  I 
6ay  that,  through  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  this  great  college  has 
bei&n  a  snccessfnl  attempt  to  supply 
&  gi^eat  want  that  waa  felt  in  the 
Church  in  Scotland  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  dwell 
on  flint  important  branch  of  it 
which,  is  devoted  to  the  training 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  I 
now  look  npon  it  rather  as  a  great 
educational  institution  founded  on 
the;purest  and  best  models  of  the 
old  English  schools — (applause) — 
an  institution  for  education  in  its 
ftfll  and  complete  sense — not  as  a 
nt ere  teaching  apparatus,  but  as 
taKng  charge  of  the  whole  human 
nature  of  its  inmates,  and  giving 
it  the.  training  of  that  domestic 
life  and  discipline,  to  secure  which, 
indeed^ ;  the  college  was  founded, 
K  was  instituted  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  complete  education,  and 
nothing  need  be  added  to  the  word. 
EdticaSon  has  no  meaning  what- 
cveir  unless  it  include  both  moral 
arrd  religious  training ;  and  this 
wftff  the.  end  which  was  proposed 
by  the  founders.  If  I  judge  from 
what  X  have  heard  of  its  history 
sindo  its  foundation,  you  have  met 
with  d,  degree  of  prosperity  which 
could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated i. and,  as  well  as  lean  judge, 
the  position  of  this  colle(;e  is  not 
only  now,  but  will  continue  to  be, 
in  th©  Church  of  Scotland,  not  only 
prijsperous,  but  commanding.  lb  . 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  so 
small  a  community,  as  our  Church 
in  Scotland,  this  college  could  ever 
nae'et  wHh -any  successful  rival  or 
compQtifer,  ^  T:»ii.have  a  mono- 
poIj^'oflSheHgher  education  of 
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this  country  in  the  interests  of  this 
Churoh.  I -know  there  :are:  stilt 
considerable  deficiencies  .in  yqmr 
cstablisiiment  as  far  asr  regards 
your  buildings.  No  one  can  look 
at  them  without  seeing  that  you 
require  a  new  library  and  some 
additions  to  your  quadrangle;  and 
I  think  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
that  when  you  have  a  deficiency" 
you  should  make  it  as  conspicuoos 
as  you  possibly  can.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  I  rejoice  in  saying 
this,  when  I  look  at  thai;  most 
hideous  shed,  which,  I  presume, 
ought  to  be  a  chaster.  It  is  quito 
right  that  your  friends,  when,  they 
come  here,  should  know  tiiot:  ufi-^^ 
less  the  affairs  of  the. collegia  aits- 
to  go  backwards,  these  deficiencies^ 
must  be  supplied,  and  that,  ttiicv 
without  risk  or  hazard  to  ih&  fin* 
ances  of  tLe  college.  Wer  (9aiti?)t 
speak  too  strongly  or  too  gra^dy- 
of  tho  great  responsibility  that 
rests  on  the  managers  of^-thi& 
institution.  I  have  taken:  but  ft 
slight  part  in  tho  examinalic^^ 
the  highf^st  bQ)'6  in  this: school; 
but  having  been  a  bnmmissioii^ 
on  the  eubject  of  puUic  :K<^o6l 
education,  I  may  be  ^krwed^  t& 
make  a  few  remarks  on  thait:  i^ah^ 
ject.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  in 
any  such  great  school  as  this,  in 
these  days,  and  ufter  what  I  hftvt 
seen  in  many  of  the  8cbopls:-in  - 
England,  not  to  take  the4il:|etty  of 
warning — I  am  speaking  here-  nd^ 
in  respect  to  tho  instincticm-^ 
warning  thoEo  who  have  the-coii-  . 
ducting  of  such  £chools  agajftfit- 
one  danger,  that  of  attenaptifig  iob 
much — tho  dnnger  of  over<>intilti* 
fari«usn«fi8  of  work.  I :  have  -  ti«t 
seen  that  danger  hei'e.  As  hav^gf 
elsewhere  expressed  opinion^  <m 
this  sufageot,  I  am.  bonnd:  to^y 
that  I  cojiceiTfi  it  is  po8Bible«<^Alld, 
looking  at  the  early-jdocabientA  of 
tho  college,  I  arar  8omeiii4iK4r  fKift* 
firmed  iathe  6pxDiiai-^«tbttt>witfi^ 
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groat  oaco  some  ^igbt^ei(largeThcn% 
mght  iskojpieioerAti  th^  oonrse  -of 
titeBWiies;:  ia  ito  ^^st-deed  of 
tfieo^Qlteige  I^  see-  thit  the  subject 
ofcmeaital  andinattit'al  philosophy 
Wft«cjorifir..t)ftfao  objects  had  in 
^dew  iii  its  foandatidn.  I  think 
it3iroTxUj>bs:very  well— not  in  too 
great  sl.  bRrtyiJ— that  there  should 
hiknnymlargBmetit  e^the  basis  of 
iggtitettmiy  in  tiast  dir^ctioti  in  tho 
cforsft^ofi  Jf)earjr.  But  a  danger 
fccanrthBGbppDKita  qnarter  Ims  been 
prfi8fiBd)'rqnl  thk.Attenition  of  the 
nunngoaKEDl  o£.  pttbHc  schools 
throl^ifaoi^  tberi  eouirhy-- namely, 
th^Qwdftn^er-'cof.  mt(h»&iTionsness. 
IdJni^ii6(thiiig  co^ld  be  sonndep 
oc::(ia&i!0tikiikthd-cotarg6  df  instrnc* 
tv»)ft^aiiJiB  Jfldd  down  bei^  wifh  - 
tbifQonJi^  smdl^l/xxeefrtion,' that  I 
ha^ro.'fifonB^nttle  d<mbt>?ehether  it 
i»;!^£isfLbler  to  have  compulsory 
cj'nd^tion  in  taBTO  moderti  languages 
iQ-f^^c&oolzi£)^8knid;-  Aiid  now 
I.^Siientotro  to^ayZa  few  words 
o1|dMM»igi!ea±:i:£caindatian  of  intel- 
lectoatias^nictiDniirthifi^as  in  all 
a^^bttJ^Dx-ccbocds  ia :  England.  I 
Baj^dsb  mobting'th&t  the  b6ys — > 
OQ©  cffoiheta  in  pffticulaf — havo 
th^.'prQ&fktctrof  attoiiiing  eonsicter^ 
^^  ptiseO^ceJ in:  classical  skill 
ai^  .loDfa)wledgEDii£  thc^  next  few 
JWSif  iTfWt/  xj£  jcoiirfie,  I  very 
Q^l^hatejoioe  to '  see j  It  is  not  for 
^fctprgtij^ft-^feisL-riot  for  any  of  us 
to\iB©^-y!fak  xegard  taaiy-scliodl 
^o-<QaycTi£n^%:  thai'thd  hoy^  had 
<iQnfc3t]w(:  vBij.  best  itoy  qouM. 
InclRJt ©choid  wb maybe  reminded  - 
pf  ^P^jodxciiOKS  jand  ^Jxi^Hd^t- say^ 
^^^:.  !lJWBea4ttd  in :  tho   Vicar    of  ■ 
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Better  irihey-liad:  been  indrd  dfLr?;] 
foil;  and  I  consider  that  Wbirth© 
boys  hero  haro  to  do  ia  td  Wndy 
over  and  over  again  such  inodela^ 
as  Sophocles,  Homer-,  and  ^ticj-' 
dides.     It  is  impossible  ibr'theja! 
to  do  this  too  carefully  y  bat  whajb, 
I  say  is,  that  the  boys  herd  ihavfi; 
got  a  hold  of  tho  right  beginnij& 
— they  show  the  right  taste,  .'ftno^ 
what  they  now  want  is  td  ;j)0ir^ 
severe-  with  increasing  ;a]5f?iduitjfl 
in  the   course  they  have  beguS' 
(Applause.)     In   these  dayt^ytbcL 
question  will  be  immediately  ik$k;d4^ 
— Cui  bono?  with  regard  to. clg^i^-r, 
sical  education.     The  parentsV  Q?*:,! 
peeially  in  tbe  middle  dasseiSjVwiiiit 
wbom  I  am  at  this  moment  coia^" 
cemed  on  a  royal  commifisiorT.i'Q^ 
England,   will  aquiesce  itt/ydii?:-' 
classics,  btit  they  will  not  ;alway4.', 
have  an  intelligjent  appreciation-?-," 
it  is  impossible  that  tliey  shdulct-rrZ 
of  the  advantages  of  a*  djpiSsujpX* 
education.     And  it  isr  ne(5esfearj  * 
that  the  masters  themselves,  an3.",* 
the  boys  who  are  well  able  to  unV - 
derstand    these    subjectSj   shfduljj..^ 
have  a  right  answer  to.  the  ques-*^ 
tion — cui  hono? — asa.sked  of, us-* 
all  round  upon  this  subject.    ThejQrl 
are  several  answers  that  can  \>o^  ^ 
given,  and  they  are  all  df  yaJtiQir. 
and  importance.     One  reason,  fdj,.- 
valuing    classical    attainments"  x  , 
heard  with  the  greatest  ple^suro^^, 
given  to  us  in  the  Gommissidn  on  .' 
Public  Scbools  from  a  most  nnex-\^ 
caj^ipnible  aub  hority.       I  '  shali,j! 
never  forget  the   answer  by/ng  ; 
great  classical  scholar;  by  nd  great  J  ^ 

^^^  linguist,  but  tho  greatest  mathoT  J^ 

^V|i*fiiSdb:It$  a:>gewtleiniitt 'who- -matiofah 'in    England,;' Prdfesipt' 

^^ Jjoingslto  lodcatsome-^iot^ro j" -  Airy,  who  iold  us  that  While,  -of  J> 

^^^oheiffwBrwelbaiiy  pietu>*e  feay   ^  coui^e',  he  appreciates  th0  studies.  .,^, 

-  in  ^icb  he  nas  attained" fib ^  great  "^ 

■emincnce,'-Be  cbWd  ndt  ex^ag^er^^  .,^ 

■  4he- valte  'of  the.-cla^ital  know;:, " 


^'^(ilE^QnteS^.lifiriwonicL  be-  safb  in 
^eowkiagidlha^tte  painter  wduld 

^at§  towrhdAfar-if/heoiiad  ^  .    ^      ...  .  , 

moxiUotfWifei/oifioR  wiAhlr^liflxi'^cP^' 'ledgdiliS  Had' gdt  at* schdpt,  li 
*     '    ■      "     '  ifiyi-.;icolI%e.'-'-^^'-^kea'wfiyi^ftntf 


cv<tf3ii(rl4«iiisalifidabqbw>etoiyri   ^ 
that  the  boys  might  have  done 


told  us  that  it  gave  him  an  ac- 
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daamtance  with  an  invalnable 
Lterafcure.  That  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  classical  learning. 
There  is  another  point  in  respect 
to  onr  present  system,  which  I 
hope  will  ever  continue.  Boys  of 
ahiUty  and  distinction  from  all 
schools  expect  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sities ;  and  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  English  universities  are 
not  to  be  obtained  except  by  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics. Again,  it  is  of  value  as 
mental  training,  as,  for  instance, 
in  studying  that  most  glorious 
language  the  world  ever  knew — 
namely,  Greek — on  which  a  man 
may  labour  fifby  or  sixty  years, 
and  yet  not  eichaust  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  Another  reason  why 
we  ought  to  acquire  classical 
knowledge  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  severe  study,  but  for 
an  inestimable  recreation.  There 
is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  can 
be  said  to  excite  such  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  as  a  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical literature.  One  of  the  really 
great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  education  is  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  boys.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  way — I  speak  now  of  Latin 
— that  has  ever  been  found  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  language,  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  giving 
them  a  competent  acquaintance 
aud'power  to  deal  with  their  own 
language.  They  should  never  be 
content  until  they  have  made  use 
of  their  classical  knowledge  in 
order  to  give  them  a  thorough, 
acquaintance  with  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  one  of  the  best  exer- 
cises they  can  engage  in  is  to 
practise  turning  Greek  and  Latin 
into  idiomatic  English.  And  now 
I  am  directed  to  perform  a  fimc- 
tion  which  is  not  only  gratifying 
to  myself,  but  which  does  not  re- 
quire me  to  add  a  single  word. 
I  have  to  ask  your  attention  to 


the  next;  toast— "T^  CfeWadl^ 
this     Institution."       (ApplAHBe.) 
What  I  have  heard  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  GouncU  seems  to 
me    in    every    respect  excellent 
They  have  this  excellent  discretion, 
that  whatever  control  they  may 
have  over  the  warden,  they  leave 
the  management  of  the  school  to   I 
him.      If  we,   as   commisaonew, 
have  recommended  anything  in   i 
any  of  the  great  English  schools, 
it  is  that  the  governing  hodies 
should  not  interfere  vexationdyin 
the  conducting  of  the  schools.   If 
they  do  so,  they  may  depend  upon 
it  that  they  have  made  the  greatest 
error  they  could   &11    into,  and 
thereby  imperil  the  interests  of 
their  institutions.     I  know  that 
the  warden  here  has  a  tremendous 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
his  head  in  the  power  of  dismissal 
reserved  for  the  couiHsiL     (Laugh- 
ter.)    It  is  perfectly  prqper  liat 
the  head-master  should  have  the 
most  ample  liberty  in  the  condoct 
of  any  institution ;  butyeftthathe 
should  know  that  iheee  is  a  power  i 
reserved  of   that  effectual  kind,  i 
(Applause.)     I    beg   to    propose  i 
"  The  Prosperity  and  Widfere  of  i 
the   Council,"   coupled  witk  the  | 
name  of  the  Primus.  i 

The  toast  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to. 

The  Primus  then  said— My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  after 
the  speech  which  you  have  just 
heard  from  Lord  Ly  ttleton,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  feel  tbt 
the  less  I  say  the  better.  In  ae- 
knowledging  the  toast  which  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  propose, 
I  feel,  in  the  first  place,  bound  to 
thank  you  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  received  it,  and  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  council,  tbat, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  io 
bring  this  institution  into  its  pre- 
sent state,  we  have  cause  for  the 
deepest  gratitude.     But  I  must 
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saj  that,  in  so  doing,  the  conncil 
have  been  indebted  in  a  manner 
wlueh  it  is  impossible  for  them 
adequately  to  express,  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  two  wardens  who  have 
successively  presided  over  it — 
(applanse).  Lord  Lyttleton  has 
very  happily  reminded  the  warden 
of  Trinity  Ck>llege  that  there  is  a 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
bis  head ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
before  he  held  out  that  painful 
idea  to  him,  he  had  thrown  such  a 
shield  around  him  that  he  had  but 
little  fear  of  feeling  the  sharpness 
of  the  sword — (laughter).  But  if 
tke  council  are  still  to  continue  to 
cany  on  the  affairs  of  this  great 
institution,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  receive  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  of  the 
boys  who  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  warden  and  his  associates. 
Without  that  all  that  we  may  do 
will  be  utt^ly  vain.  We  must 
bave  the  confidence  of  the  parents ; 
aiidl  think  when  parents  know 
who  is  the  warden,  and  who  are 
bis  asau^ants,  they  will  never 
withhold  their  confidence  from 
Trinity  College  —  (applause). 
There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  to 
motion  at  this  present  moment — 
e&trofited  as  I  am  with  the  next 
toast — ^the  health  of  the  parents 
of  the  boys  of  this  school.  I  am 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
parents  in  connection  with  the 
real  interests  of  our  Church  in 
Scotland.  This  school  is  based  on 
the  same  wide  principles  on  which 
the  public  schools  in  England  are 
founded.  They  are  all  under  the 
direct  care  and  nursing  influence 
of  the  Church  in  England ;  and 
such  is  the  case  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege here.  But  the  education 
which  is  imparted  in  our  school  is 
far  more  than  an  education  in- 
tended merely  to  raise  up  clergy- 
men fer  our  Church.  It  is  an 
education  which  is  calculated  to 


make  those  who  shall  receive  it 
useful  in  every  department,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  the  army  or  the 
navy,  for  the  bar,  or  for  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  State.  If  the 
training  deserves  the  name  of 
education,  it  must  be  a  religious 
training — and  such  is  the  training 
of  the  boys  in  this  institution. 
But  while  the  object  of  the  college 
is  to  give  a  general  education,  and 
while  its  basis  is  that  on  which 
our  public  schools  in  England  are 
founded,  yet  I  would  wish  to  re- 
mind you  that  from  the  great 
seminaries  of  education  in  Eng- 
land, a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  drawn ;  and  knowing  and 
feeling,  as  the  bishops  of  this 
Church  do,  the  absolute  need  of 
a  large  increase  of  our  clergy,  and 
also  the  need  of  raising  their  social 
position,  I  do  hope  that  parents 
may  be  induced  not  to  set  their 
faces  against  at  least  some  of  their 
sons  seeking  to  labour  in  our  poor 
Church.  In  that  way,  and  with 
the  advantages  which  the  boys  have 
derived  here,  I  am  sure  we  shall 
find  Trinity  College  become  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  nurseries  of 
our  Church.  We  look  to  it  be- 
coming far  greater  than  it  is,  and 
exercising  a  far  greater  influence 
on  the  people  of  Scotland;  but 
do  not  let  the  ministry  of  our 
Church  be  lost  sight  of  by  omr 
parents  who  are  seeking  education 
for  their  sons.  Thanking  Lord 
Lyttleton  most  sincerely  for  what 
he  has  said  of  the  college,  I  ask 
you  to  drink  to  the  "Health  of 
the  Parents  of  the  Children  edu- 
cated in  this  School. ' '  (Applause. ) 
I  shall  connect  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  one  well-known  indeed 
in  this  district,  throughout  Perth- 
shire, and  Scotland — one  who  has 
taken  the  liveliest  and  deepest 
int  rest  in  this  institution — Mr 
Smythe  of  Methven. .  (Applause.) 
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Mr  Smythe,  in  responding  to     the  masters  of  tbe^scliool,  and  it  i^ 

i^m:  eis^eatogPs-^Bcfaciialf  3of  ;lh0 

Crests  jMxd  gtrardaans ;  of  ibe  bbj:s 
Ffi,:haYr  deeply  iensibk  iheyurer 
c^/^e  benefits  ihexr  cbili&en.je-: 
tiidVTi^  iroxn  '  this  institation)  and 
h^'it  gmtcfnl  theyiare  to.  the  war- 
den: ftiod  Jbhe  «nb-TCardeD,  and  to 
tte  masters  by  .whom  thay.are.sa 
aU^Ziiissidted,  for  the  ±roni)le  and 
^tantioix  that: is  paid  to  them;  and 
tbb  .care  that  is  taken .  of  their 
moral  .and  religftons,  as  ivell  as 
Afeai'  physical  training.  I .  can 
93iJy  hope,.:with  all  my  heart,  that 
ihiis  eoUege  may  long  prosper,  and 
that  there  may  be  always  a  suffi- 
oi«nt  Kopply  both  of  parents  and 
of  boye. .  (Laughter  and  applans^e.) 
c::ThSa  Warden — I  have  now  to 
p3t»poa3  :  "  The  health  of  the 
Wraa^ers."  .We  are  always  de- 
H^t^  to. see  so  many  of  them 
gj^^Jbheriug  around  na  on  these  oc- 
^^oiis ;  amd  if  they  are  strangers 
TMrsiii  Irhopeihey  will  not  ccmtinue 
BOi  'I:aai:haippy  at  the  present 
tim^  to  connect  the  totet  with  the 
iwaotteQt'Siir.GeoirgeBamaay.   (Ap- 

orSicjQwage  ^lamsay,  inTespond-- 
ing  jtocttotoasty  referred  totlip' 
great^  Ad  vantages  ±a.he .  derived:* 
IMmoaa  i^iHtutioii.  founded  on 
nAch  pnmoii^Ifiir  aSL  those  on  which 
Ti5&^ir/Gddj6g&^  was  based.    He 
Qbidt-^Ia  other  Churches  thete  ax'e 
QfaadfinM^es: specially   devoted    to' 
sfoajy -foir'tKe  Ghuroh^  .hut  i  think 
i^iU  0in^fii;antagB  in  this  institn* 
ti(m  HMt  while  .there  is  a  depart- : 
VBfiskt.M  asiflo-for  the  study  of ^ 
difrihfoy;,  Jo5^ :  it  is .  not   entirely 
rfifiimiKfeed  ;ftom  .the'  other,  studies. 
T^bjatJGftp©.B))me  seminaries  which 
n«rseclsuled:;^-onL  the  rest  of  the 
M80ri;d^«<ildi>thBy^  are  liable  to  en» 
t ^tftUt    da^oiw  . .  aiid    contracted 
^^ivwi; .'  Here  the  dilrinity  jitudenti .. 
rpJQOt  '^itb  .their  iiefLgy^oars  ia  the  ~ 
cy[al9iub:3Ldpcp;tme^s;  and..^etdih 


B0t  t(Pbisii6»»)f^sdbqdkt^^jB^^ 
(Sx^itmAve^f^Sa^f^^  idia&^^^Tli^ 
ndioniof^th^  tljbM§dl  'i^H  t^hi^Z 
logical iiralnidgV^  i^tiiTg  Ma^?^/ 
tion,rsottnd-t&ri^  td'^^^@^e^ 
amcn^em)6tirt^  -I  ^ifitltf  tif^Xtfi^ 
ttuB  college I^wiftiftjiJtfia^n^Sra: 

raisb  np:xftei^ytx^ti  ^ckfi^t^S^lyar 
depaftmeni  to -th6^qE[^nbnr^^Snd' 
glory,  of  our  Chttfich-^  S€tf«B6aa? 
(Applause,)::  :  -^^^  -^iil  ?o:zz: 
.-Tb©  Warden  thc&igafiS^  o^iPter' 
health- iof  the  Bishop^"  lif^^W.^  i^- 
drewV'-^a-pTop6sal  %MbF  waa^ 
cordially  refiponded^a.-^  '>-i:--^q - 
-The  Bishop  of : Stt ':^at<e^'itf 
reply,  said— In  acknowlfedgin^^^^he 
com  plimeiit  which  y^u^lav^Teindlj: 
paid  me,  lam  glad  el'-tfae'Le^'drc 
tunity  to  expresiB  'theJ^'^ndStffed 
interest -which  Ifi&dtiii  this  iofefij 
institution,  and  .thcHSinii^'^pI^: 
sure  which  it  gives  me  froii'-%ftft6i 
1x>  time  to  n^ric  its^^¥A%ned'i£d 
continually  - '  iatS^e^ng  ^  ^^dcsfess. 
(Applause.)  :;^  Ott^  ih^  p^i^%  ^v 
casion  I^^anh<^  'bul}^^!^^^^^' 
an  exQKUtiof  iin^afl^g^ddacto'^n" 
£hat4js<)bl^^i(,l^  mk^^l[im^nrf 
one-  :of  thel  fi^fet;  stfta^«i<|  ^#«i^' 
llind,:bttt  i»-th^  deg«tedaiife^'otW(y' 

the  patronCand-^^nld  elf^«W#'ef 

Hhomison,  tl|^«i/Qtlidif  (^()Tlfi&  S^£i' 
s(!>&s,"^^biiSiG^i$d«rs@^iP^lto^«^@6ifi^ 
amongiisrtb  evia^mi^th^midMJ: 
of lAir  Scottisli  you^.  ^^Af>^li4g^.^: 


Ud: 


.z..cz^ 


woi?thy  of  thH*>Aiefi 
thd.n  tfi^t  ^minm  0^6^  ShA^M^: 
hainself^  of  thoqpfttitonagft'^  if  to- 
fi<«tIiOrdcLyt^t^  t'  li&Mow^MQ- 
we.thanltv  and  ^ann^t^  tliA^'tbb: 
highly,  his^Ldrd^MprfOioQy^^kiWd^^ 
nesis  and  tses^'-m'th^^'gtefiJl^t^vi^ 
of  education,  ^*viei^iaa?p  ^fed^-tei^^ 
gejitulate  yoaf!Mtf;-Wai^Mrp^^- 
the^fitimtilqs  wikicfl  wd  4fdit'^jff, 
ctent.  wili:gi<^  tbubft  I«gl^«q  ^^ 
pren^epify  xsf  ^UiciiidkiiQ^c^ird^  '- 
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.:^^^^  ft^d  enoonrago 
joa  aid  yoar  coadjators  in  the 
^vork  in  which,  you  and  they  aro 
iso  sucoessfdlly  engaged,  must  be 
always  the  cause  of  sincere  grati* 
llcafcion  to  every  friend  of  Trinity 
College^  and  to  no  one  more  than 
to  me,  (Applause.)  I  have  had 
occasion ^  ou  previous  anniver- 
saries like  the  present,  to  speak 
to  the  company  assembled.  I  feel 
tW  I  am  not  entitled  to  trouble 
jon  with  any  further  remarks, 
cspacially  as  I  b(4ieve  there  aro 
other- toastR  to  be  given,  and  more 
specially  as  tbe  subject  ol  educa- 
tion has  been  so  exhausted  by 
Lwd  Ly  ttleton  and  by  the  Primus. 
I  there  tore  sit  down  and  thank 
you  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  received  my  name.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Warden  then  proposed 
"Tho  health  of  Dean  Ramsay," 
and  saidiie  had  no  doabi  theen- 
tlvusiam  with  which  the  Dean  was 
always  hailed  would  ,bo  increased 
on  thi&  occasion  by  the  sight  of 
the  iioble  present  (the  Dean's  por- 
trait) which  they  had  just  received 
from  him,  and  wJiich  they  cordially 
^eloomed.     (Applause). 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  reply,  said — T 
tru£t  no  one  will  suppose  that  I 
^insensible to  the  kindness  that 
lias  been  expressed.  My  young 
fncnds  would  do  me  a  still  greater 
kiadness  if  they  could  bring  the 
original  a  little  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  painting.  (Laugh- 
tar.)  I  fancy  the  picture  may  be 
about  coeval  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  College  of  Glenalmond. 
I^ord  Ly  ttleton  has  referred  to  t>.o 
lirst  step  taken  in  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  Trinity  College.  I 
can  perhaps  remember  it  a  little 
better. than  bis  Lordship,  because 
^  V^as  pyesent  at  the  concocting  in 
^Ipfil^stoae.'s:  house  <if  the.  first 
move  under  which  this  college  be- 


gan. The  first  cirenlarwas  Bigxfi$3 
by  three  names— a  clerical' nuae 
and  two  lay  names.  My  name 
was  put  to  it  really  as  a  matter  of 
form.  It  was  considered  necessary 
that  the  paper  should  not  go  forth 
v/ithout  one  clerical  name.  Thb 
other  two  names  represented  men 
of  high  standing  in  society,  and  of 
known  zeal  for  the  Church.  After 
the  paper  had  been  issued,  one  of 
the  two  laymen  went  abroad  for 
his  health ;  and  with  the  aid  of  my 
late  lamented  and  dear  friend,  the 
Hon.  and  Rov.  John  Sandilands, 
we  collected  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  leading  members  of  tho 
Church,  which  on  the  whole  wero 
encouraging.  The  third  name  api 
pended  to  the  circular  was  ono 
which  must  ever,  as  Lord  Lytd»-; 
ton  and  the  Warden  observed,  bo 
held  an  honoured  name  in  this 
Church — William  Ewart  GUad- 
stone.  (Loud  applause.)  1  S£f 
it  advisedly,  that  to  Mr.  Gladstoao 
wo  are,  under  God,  mainly  ia- 
debted  for  the  success  of  a  prcgoct 
so  important,  and  for  pulling  down 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  havd 
to  contend.  Many  persons  aro 
apt  to  forget,  or  not  to  know,  t^&' 
difficulties  attending  the  origin  of 
such  institutions.  They  seo  -tho: 
flourishing  result,  and  think  it  ia' 
its  normal  state,  not  knowing  thd 
difficulties  through  whicli  it  Ead' 
to  pass.  Some  of  us  were  familiar- 
with  the  infancy  of  Trinity  Ool^ 
lege,  of  which  you  now  admire  th^ 
full-grown  proportions.  We  tt<^' 
member  as  a  child  her  who  haS- 
row  become  a  respectable  Alma 
Mater,  and  is  herself  the  mother' 
ot  many  children.  (Applause^) 
As  might  have  been  expected  from 
ono  who  was  so  wise  and  zealous 
a  friend  of  the  Church  of  Englaad^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  forgot  theitw 
terests  of  the  poor, :  unendowed, 
une^tablished.  Episcopal  .Chtowdi'^ 
Scotland.     Nor  was  it  likely  tba* 


3^ 


MtE  scornia®  ouiib^i?.- 


[A:v6t%t 


^^0m  {j^cnscendent  diSiIities,  that  the 
'irigour  and  amplitude  of  mtellect, 
.'^liat  the  TinriyaUed  talent  for  bnsi- 
nesB,  bj  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
'brought  snch  lasting  and  ^lendid 
benefits  to  the  natioa  he  has  served 
'with   such  fidelity,  would,  when 
^  ^ployed  in  our  humble  affairs^ 
'fidl  to  smooth  down  many  of  our 
difficulties,  and  bring  them  to  a 
isafe  issue.     One  most  valuable  ser- 
'  vice  which  Mr.  Gladstone  perform- 
ed for  the  college  was  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  John 
.  Gladstone,  who  was  an  early  and 
zealous  Mend  of  the  cause.     Sir 
*  John  was  a  very  remarkable  man, 
'  and   possessed    the    acutest    and 
shrewdest  mind  for  practical  busi- 
ness I  ever  knew,  and  I  knew  him 
^  well  for  many  years.  But  although 
'  so  thoroughly  a  practical  man,  he 
^'  tras  at  times  very  keen  and  enthu- 
^isiastib  on  points  which  took  his 
^^ fancy;  and  he  was  very  keen  in 
^cbllege  matters.     I  remember  the 
'  tiflae  when  Sir  John  Gladstone  was 
^$0  i;iuch  interested  about  Trinity 
^College  that  the   Bishop    of  St. 
?'  ^^nfdrews,  then  Warden,  composed 
"ai  Ld.tin   epigram  in    hia  praise, 
,S«;hich  was  at  the  time  considered 
^'^be  not  unworthy  of  his  elegant 
a^d     accomplished      scholarship. 
't^Ajljplause.)     I  am  not  a  public 
/school  man,  and  could  no  more 
'.  write  a  Latin  epigram  than  I  could 
^^y-np  to  the  moon.     (Laughter.) 
'  I'icannot  repeat  one  word  of  it; 
^'bttt  I:  recollect  that  it  turned  upon 
^-tjie  .two  words    into  which    the 
'^femiiy  name  may  be    divided — 
"  Glad''  and  "  stone  "—(laughter) 
— gracefally  bringing  o'ut  that  he 
^^had  aided  in  raising  the  massy 
•-walls  of  this  college — in  short,  to 
use  an  expression  which  may  be 
familiar  to  some  of  my  younger 
hearers,  that  he  was  a  "regular 
briek."      (Laughter.)      Before   I 
Ait  dow±L  I  am  chturged  with  a 


duiy  whic&  I  peifeiTn  4rith  the 
greatest  p}ea8ure.  *  In  tsBSTjistg  on 
the  work  of  a  school  Hte  i4jis,'%e 
look  for  the  examinatjoi^  \ktmg 
conducted  by  persona  not'inn»e- 
diately  connected  with  the  instifo- 
tion.  I  have  now  to  move  *feat 
thanks  be  given  to  the  exEfflduers 
— Lord  I^tleton;  '  M^.  Chase, 
Principal  of  St  Mary  Hall, -Ox- 
ford;  and  Mr.  Harriscm:  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Chase  responded  to  the 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  exanuners. 
He  said  they  had  great  pleastiie 
in  rendering  their  services  to  the 
College.  The  result  of  the  exami- 
nation was  worthy  of  all  praise; 
and  the  boys  had  acquitted  thm- 
selves  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. He  suggested  that  oB  the 
walls  of  the  building  some  place 
might  be  set  apart  on  wMch^^ald 
be  recorded  the  zrames  deP  i^se 
who  had  already  dofid' credit  to 
the  school.  He  WdtiM  rem^d 
those  who  were  to  IdaVe  the  al- 
lege for  the  unive^ities, 'that  they 
would  have  to  contendiwitltaiswch 
larger,  and  perhaps  more  'Ibmid- 
able,  set  of  antagonists.-'  There, 
he  was  happy  to  -say,  they  weiftld 
have  the  same  justice  andgehln^ 
rivalry  as  tiiey  had  herei  but 
when  they  went  out  ini^  ihe  larger 
field — ^life  in  general-*^&ey  mast 
remember  that  the  rivalry  woald 
not  always  be  so  generous  or  the 
awards  so  just.  He  concluded  by 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  the 
examiners  had  in  being  pi«eestoD 
this  occasion. 

The  Warden  then  prt^esed^ihe 
concluding  toast,  "  The  Ladies," 
which  was  cordially  redptmded 
to. 

The  proceedings,  which  were 
throughout  of  a  very  uatisfiwtory 
nature,  then  concluded;  and  the 
company  separated.  —  Edinburgh 
Evening  Oomant, 
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;      COBYOCATION    TDf"  THE     PeOVINCB 

OF  CANTERBiJfiY,  28th  June. — The 
Bi^op  of  Oxford  proposed  that  the 
House  should  agree  to  the  address 
to  his  Grace  the  President,  pray- 
ing him  to  communicate  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  the  expres- 
of  the  House's  sympathy  with  him, 
and  the  great  trials  his  defence  of 
the  Church  has  subjected  him  to, 
and  their  admiration  of  the  courage 
and  loyalty  to  the  truth  which 
had  marked  the  conduct  of  his 
whole  course  with  regard  to  the 
great  invasions  of  the  faith  which 
had  been  attempted.  The  position 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  was 
6udi,  that  he  deserved  support  at 
the  hands  of  that  Convocation. 
The  Bishop  had  acted  under  the 
letters-patent  drawn  out  by  very 
high  legal  authorities,  and  pur- 
porting to  convey  to  him  metropo- 
litan jariadiction  over  the  Bishops 
of  the  province  which  they  consti- 
tuted. His  Lordship  proceeded 
to  detail  the  proceedings  taken  by 
tk»  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  as  Me- 
tropolitan, with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  and 
ihQ  &i}xeT  Colonial  Bishops,  and 
thepain^  position  he  was  placed 
in  by  its  afterwards  being  found 
that  he  had  not  the  power  which 
it  was  supposed  the  letters-patent 
appointing  him  confirmed.  He 
thought  it  right  that  the  House 
should  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  in 
the  hardship  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  been  thus  placed, 
and  their  thankfulness  that  in  such 
perilous  times  there  should  be 
found  in  our  distant  dependencies 
those  who  did  not  fear  to  stand  up 
for  the  truth  of  God.  The  address 
he  proposed  was  as  follows ; — 
An  Address  to  tlie  Lord  Archbishop 

of  Canterhury. 
May  it  please  your  Grace — we,  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 


bury, in  Convocation  under  Her 
Majesty's  most  Royal  writ  of  sum- 
mons lawfully  assembled,  pra/ 
your  Grace,  as  the  President  of 
this  Synod,  and  as  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan,  to  con- 
vey to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town,  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's 
letters-patent  Metropolitan  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa,  and  to 
the  Bishops  who  assembled  with 
him  to  try,  under  the  powers  pur- 
ported to  be  conveyed  by  letters- 
patent  granted  by  the  Crown,  a 
Bishop  of  the  province  accused 
before  them  of  heresy,  the  expres- 
sion of  our  heai-ty  admiration  of 
the  courage,  firmness,  and  devoted 
love  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as 
this  Church  has  received  the  same, 
which  has  been  manifested  by  him 
and  them  under  most  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances.  We  thank 
them  for  the  noble  stand  they  have 
made  against  heretical  and  fSedse 
doctrine,  and  we  trust  that  even 
out  of  the  present  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  it  may  please  God 
to  provide  some  safeguard  for  tiie 
maintenance  of  the  faith  once  for 
all  committed  to  the  saints.  All 
which  we  pray  your  Grace  to  com- 
municate to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town.     ^ 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  seconded 
the  address,  and  expressed  his  en- 
tire concurrence  with  what  had 
Allien  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  his  conviction  that  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  ih.e  address 
would  be  concurred  in  by  the 
Church  at  large,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  colonies. 

The  President  said  he  should 
discharge  the  duty  with  great 
satisfaction,  should  Convocation 
agree  to  the  address.  He  thought 
it  did  become  the  Church  in  this 
country — at  all  events  such  por- 
tion of  it  as  was  there  assembled — 
to  express  such  sentiments,  more 


m 
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\«(mli£  ^ob^bly'  give  ^expression 
io^likd^^^tiinents ;  notv  perhaps,- 
iDaiit'thor:  American  OKurcfe  would 
e£fffi€r&6lidnHi'atibn  of  the  Bishop^ 
^Ctfpe  T^wn,  but  that  it  would 
ootprese  its  sympathy  with  the 
GktOtili  of  £hoiand  in  its  struggle 
agfitust  that  which  it  believed  was 
od^ttsA'y  te  the  truth.  They  knew 
Q^^d-  that  a  di(:tinguished  Noncon- 
Ib^ifiist  biinister,  who  had  been 
pf'ese^t  when  the  Bishop  of  Capo 
'JCown  deliver^  the  charge  in 
^^hich  ho  so  nobly  vindicated  tho 
t^itlH  hai. expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  tho 
Bishop  had  acted. 

^  Th©  motion  was  put  and  agreed 
to  un&nimbusly. 

'In^ihe  Lawer  House  of  Convo- 
cfttid^  the  address  was  agreed  to, 
lW-D0aii  of  Westminster  and  four 
other  members  dissenting. 

"';;   -  Eastern  Churoh. 
'•PfipsP^orcs  OF  AssociATio:^  ron 

TffB^     tfiOMaHON      OF      EDUCATION 

A^r(0  'rft*:  Slavoxic  Christians  op 
TWKiftf-fK-EcfRopfi,  WITH  School 
roif  l^Am^i^  Female  Teachers. — 
TliQioPWlio  know  anything  of  the 
poSi[t]%)il  of  woman  in  a  Mahometan 
cifttbtfy  m6y  form  tome  idea  of  the 
mMdrf  une  it  w  to  the  female  por- 
li^' 'ififf .  ti  Christian  population 
sh^l^- its  land  come  under  Ma- 
hdii^tail  tulOi  Nearly  five  cen- 
tuPifeS -ago  ^his  calamity  befel  that 
paK'O^  Europe  which  lies  between 
Ihcp'" north  (^  -Greece  and  the 
Dfifettiafe,  and  which  was  at  the 
tiiHfe  in  a  state  of  progresp,  fairly 
oa^'b*^tevel  with  other  Christian 
lands. 

tji  ^xact  measure  as  the  Turk 
gotjfo^^hg  in 'the  countrj-,  Chris- 
tiafe^^teiopmerit  stood  still.  Law, 
liteflttiftVj  churches,  roads,— *overy 
ackie^^&ent  of -advaneing  civili^a- 
tio&c^^aa&eoldfibbrated  or  tie&ced; 


In^ejtece;of  ;^  j^fp^is^.j^jO'. 
Ifgidus  tolen^tiion',  an(f  liy^-goviro'* 
ment  on  which,  the  Chri${i^8,]W 
laid  dowi^  tjieir  .amfv  alirSfh^^ 
would  not  become  Jl^uF^uImaiu' 
lost  their  es^te^  and  social V^g^^ 
and  were  given  over  to  tl^^wUliif. 
tiie  Asiatic  invaders  orof.  rene^ 
gades.  These,  by  their*  viplenib'. 
and  waste,  reduced  the  couii&y 
from  its  condition  as  ii  .Christian 
kingdom  to  that  wliich  we  describo, 
but  too  literally  by  its  gfeseut 
name — Turkey-in-Europe.   "  \ 

Since  the  Crimean  .  war ,  tho 
weakness  of  the  Sultah'*s  Gbvern- 
ment  has  compelled  it  to  admit  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  treat. 
ment  of  his  Christian  suhjec^ 
while  tho  influence  of  Enropeaa 
intercourse  is  rousing  tho  Chris- 
tian to  energy  and  hopcr.  Sffll 
however,  in  criminal  courts  iko 
evidence  of  a  Christian  19  not  re- 
ceived against  a  Muss liln^axj^f  and 
where  such  is  tho  case  'we  heed 
not  further  insist  on  tt^e  nature  of 
their  relative  position.  .  Qopstauti* 
noplc  and  a  few  of  her  lq.rge  towns- 
have  received  a  slight  y4nush.".or 
civilization,  but  throughout,  tfio 
interior  general  insecurity'  of  Ho 
and  property,  badness  or  aoa0jW» 
of  roads,  lack  of  ^irintiag^pyeis^ 
and  establishment^  fo;^,  ediicatioii' 
—all  combine  to  leave  Bulgaria)  ^ 
Bosnia,  Old  S3rvia,and.6tTi9p;jrD? 
vinces  of  Tarkey-in-Eurpp^V^i.*a 
condition  little  removed  frojQaJ»>. 
barism.     '  •  . 

To  notice  specially  the  ppwtiptf 
of  women.  In  the  principal  pitiea* 
and  such  as  are  the  stations  of 
European  1/Onsuls,  it  is  spoken  ol 
as  a  late  and  great  advance  that 
Christian  women  may  walk  in  tho 
streets  unveiled,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  insult  or  to  have  ^eir 

♦Such  is  tho  praolice,  wifcH-tlio«i- 
ceF^ori^ot  a  i*trf  t<iviia  immwJintefy 
un<jL(jr  Sivropean  influ^ac«»— *f>«*  *^tW  . 
•  BuUr 'Reports,'^  T860. •"    ' 


^C9fc???i^i!^!!#?^^^¥98^F. 
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^t  jaMdJ  i^^  ;sf  ir '  aKim^ 

D'CTtnfe r  ^n  they'  lipuscs  iior  *  oiit  -  oZ 

^^  ^^^^— '^^^^'^^^^^"^^^^^^  \io-i 
ldacT?;-;^^6 mr^  pIT.CViptlan  girls; 

^H^ ;  ??^^^-  ^~  ih^.w  /  paren  ta,*  woe ' 
tbtfic  Sillily  J^ttdj^^^^  sKelter 
them.  If  %o  girl  ,thu^  Roized^bc' 
indic^'to.  &^ecia/b.  heri?clf/a  Ma»,. 
l\om^tai;  tbl^  capture  is  cpri^iaered . 
^;  .^^^?,  "rt^an  cxQiisable,  and  in . 
^^P®  fi^^*ss  *  cijtitlea  a  JMuasulman , 
to';cx9flipi^6^  iSiroia  ihd.  coiiscrip-  * 

'Ifc5^Vilf  ^feica^Gc^  by - 

^^^^.y^c^^^fi^vQ  .  Qi^perienced  the 
drffiisuliy^^  education  in" 

cirHizfeU  dbuiiir^^^  Qiai.linder  clr*. 
ctifetatir¥kv;fe 

ife^-iP^-^-^f^^^^  in- 

^Ht  ¥^^'  ^i^^  irvijag.to  itart, . 
^%^Rf 'fer^thewel.yq^^^  In,:  Bu^./ 
^I^'^^P^' ^%  f  jpopwijnities'iiro  • 
^^c^'^ta^thV^^^^  JiayQ  :been  - 

*2i^'-^^ -  -  fe. ^Wp  extent  ro-!, . 
c^.^d^Ct^'^^  t^^^^  ^rnmcari.  jjais-. " 
^f  ^M  -.%« liaia  tbepisdy^; 


^bristiw.P«i|oipalify:c<3^r  S^lrnftf 
Another  bos.  b^4.'tc>:.d^peild:l<m 
sqcb  books  ^  iW^  b^6i^.prd|;n«ce& 
&r  ;b^  by  ;trav^Jing^  Wi%99hit 
ances,  and  twioe  jtho'  M^b^iri^Jiaaf 
Alba^iapiS  bave  broken  :intct  ;b«» 
scbooi .  and  earned  ofi[  "^ybfttpi:^^ 
they  '  couldr  find;  In  •  oac^-  :<)$tep; 
tho  daiEcuUy  ha^  bod  to  be^  qq»o 
quered  jof  accastoming  .^tbfi.iJIstSt: 
sulmans,  to  let  tho  scbo)ars.:|Mif©: 
tbrgngb  tbo  streets  w  tfeh  da-t  jji^pj tf  r 
and  in  Fcreral  places  tUis  sbs^aisla' 
isi  found  sufl&cient  to  d^t6r._thO' 
inbabitants  from  baving  a.feEfiiftte; 

school.  ,_:      ;.  :;:•; 

But  even  whcro  indiHdtialw 
energy .  has  proved  equal  rto: act 
tho  work  on  foot,  and  wh^rctrtbo;^ 
presence  of  Earqpeau  €gn^sjils:iij- 
cui^s^  it  irpHi  interi'Tiptiefly  ik:inz 
arrested  at  a  certain  pci\nfe  byQtb«[; 
lack  of  competent  ieacbeFft?;:i  ::d:z 

Where  is  to  be  found  a  school- 
mistress of  good  Earopfcan  cduca- 
tioxu  y-et-  -conYersanb,  with-th^cSft- 
v^nic  dialects  of  TuKkey?/-.  '3Yhej:(8:-: 
is^a  schoolinist^-esf  f  jv-b  QSC  papiyji tgr:  a 
would  secqre;  her  «r  goOji^po^itiq^T 
cl^ewher©,   who  yv-^li  c^m^gftlri  io)": 
bury  hersdf  in'Turi^yj,,^q:ft^€bthq':' 
iiiecurity,  thcjl^n^Jwa^^^f  *Jte^  ^ 
barQU8Xwniry>:^ii4:tQ  U^ift  W::tbjB)r 


,£  Tfi-ixir-,  n-v:orrr  •'-':rr-.r-?-vPtn--  -  ^"»W-^^I^5*  i^.)C^:^i^3initij5'^:6Mr:: 
°^?;2^^^^  affi>r.(l?  .Ojotthft.p%3pjiawi,iwhiter; 

4^J^  theiboy^*  ^b;5foi;W]itt*ij,t^lMi.i 

Oflmi^''  has    BitteHo  'nreVeiitftdl  r  edjinAtinn  jaihirrjad.  fli^-^nb 


BithVrio  p^eve^ie3^  f  edaqatipn  #)road,  |lJi^roi^i(fwete§jtQ::.' 

A, u^£i-^       sepding  .'girls; 'i€f  fe^ :  t?aiflSd:ofWfe:r 

frpm  their  lj,otEpL^>ar^niiJ3[ift^u%n' 
and  fram  all  tb<^',  cauei^s  r^oij/^ 
schoolmistresFesrfire  njptto  h^.h^:.^ 
and  female  educati/ji^  .re^^ifts  jp,t  i 
an  elementary  stage.  .:,>;;,t  ; 

It  if  at  ,tbis  ;poiPit|;:^h©^ztb^ 

have  shown  the  dispoeit jon  tc^ii^p   - 

theaaajselvep,.    that,  tho;  ,  glayoaiff  .; 

CHi'istians  -in . ,  Tnrk^  ^rqquirip,  f^j^  r; : 

.  .,      .  .,         cortr^umpnifroin.wit4Q»fe.f^^dcife.-.: 

jouft'ey  ^"^^^s^^WWittiVi^^       is  iRSwUo%)^^bi;c;w^^ 


°#06^'^6meii  Q^'tbe  poorest 
^H?=^i^Jwp)^en  yyhjSy  Icij^ying^  ujiici" 
denjt^i^fearf^d^^  s0mo 

cldftg'al ;  tcilatiye/  neyibr  rested  till 
tbe|:conJd",e?:^end  l^€^  same  Wdyan- 
tagc.  tO"  theirf  'cojfin try  w bm eh.  .      . 

The^  obstacles  overcbmeTjy  these 
^ray#j<H3e9itwe,aTW?e7<^ndtesgi  /'Oaer 
of '..itbeinnrHiiawBMed  ^-Tatoy  3'd*y6*- 
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European'  Society  would  found  in 
eno.  of  their  4»pger  cities  a  Higber 
Fexnale  &}hool,  and  therein  ^aan 
teachers  both  for  Buch  eohools  as 
already  exist,  and  for  those  that 
would  spring  up  everywhere  if 
teachers  were  to  be  had. 

In  the  School  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  found,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
plain  work,  oooking,  and  care  of 
health  would  be  among  the 
branches  of  instruction;  but  the 
principal  aim  would  be  to  give  the 
girls  a  sound  useM  education 
based  upon  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  not  only  to  effect  a 
gradual  elevation  of  their  intellec- 
tual and  social  condition,  but  also 
to  prepare  them  to  be  the  future 
teaehers  of  their  countrywomen. 

.Host  if  not  all  the  pupils  will 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Chtirdh,  which,  it  will  be  borne  in 
^n^ind,  has  not  only  never  reused, 
)^at  enjains  the  reading  of  the 
..Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.* 
,  As  site  of  the  School,  perhaps 
niQ(  place  would  be  more  suitable 
than  Bosna  Serai  or  Samevo, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
^  town  of  from  40,000  to  50,000 
inhal^itants,  station  of  a  Turkish 
yi^er  and  European  Consrds,  and 
,r^^iience.   of   the  richest  Maho- 

■'  *  The  American  Female  School  hdd 
at:  Athens  for  the  last  thirty  years  hy 
fJlT.«»d  Mts.  Hill,  is  an  example  that 
■  co^cofd  can  be  maintained  between  the 
Eastern  clergy  and  Protestants  acting 
as  instructors  to  members  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Chnrch.  But  the  experience  of 
:tlt«ift  fiu^ceisfiil  missionaries  goes  to 
.ppDOve  that  such  harmony  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  detailed  plans  laid  down  in 
America  or  England.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
pMisenal  acquaintance  with  the  individ- 
nalsAo.be  d^alt  with,  of  common  sense, 
ppnrtasyj  hut,  afaore  all,  by  an  apprecia- 
^tion  of  what  poinU  are  secondary,— 
accidents  of  History,  association,  climate, 
•fece?,  or  abuses  incident  to  ignorance  and 
,  bppreifiidn^  arid  of  their  distinction  from 
r^e^J^Betrviths  ^heirewith  Gvac  eom- 
Tp^p^^q^^^uijl^  i»  Identifiol 


xdetan  land  holders  and  Christian 
]iiBrehfmi9  in  iliBt'putcof  llhiifcey. 
SaraieTo  lies  bat  a  feir  ndi^ 
jgumey  from  the  Austrian  frontier, 
and  is  attainable  on  one  side  by  a 
carriage  road.  It  is  not  at  pTOsent 
reached  by  any  Protestant  mission, 
whereas  in  Bulgaria  Affifiricahs 
are  at  work. 

To  found  a  School  £or  traininfr 
Female  Teachers,  to  extend  somt 
help  to  Buch  schools  as  already 
exist,  and  to  carry  on  the  asaist* 
anoe  unial  the  necessary  stimakiff 
be  given  to  native  effort,  subscrip- 
tions are  asked  for  to  the  amoai^ 
of  £500  per  annum,  guaranteed 
for  five  years.  ^lould  a  fund  bo 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  asaistf 
ing  the  Slavonic  Ghristians  of 
Turkey  in  their  efforts  for  educa- 
tion, its  application  <m  thB'^poi 
will  be  undertaksn  by  iw&Bngttak 
ladies  who  have  travelled  tinoogb 
out  the  soatii  Slavonic  couittriefl, 
and  have  some  knowled^  ^iibe 
Slavic  tcmgua 

OoLQxnAi.  Obubcsbs. 
On   Saturdfl^^  ike   Festival  af 
St.  John  Baptiidyt  ihe  Ber.  Dr. 
Robert  Maohray,  Fdlow  of  Bidnejr 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  wifc 
consecrated  in  the  Chapel  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  Bishop  of  Buper(% 
Land.     At  eleven  o'doek  a  pitv 
cession,  which  had  been  formed  m 
the  palace,  entered  the  chapel ;  it 
consisted  of    the  Archbishop  (^ 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  had*      \ 
don,  Ely,  and  Aberdeen,  Biflhop 
Anderson,  the  Bishop-designate  of      , 
Rupert's  Land,  the  Rev.  Chariee      , 
Clayton,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Qonrille      ' 
and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and 
others.     Prayers  were  said  by  A« 
Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  W^Bourke, and 
the  sermon  delivered  by  the  Eev. 
Giarles  Clayton,  a  personal  friead 
of  Bishop  Machiay,  Jon  thetex^ 
"We    preach    Chrasfc  crncifiad. 
Dr.  Mmiav^  ^wem  pneeeiiM^^ 
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ArohbiBKnp.by-tiheF  Biahops  of  lion* 
don  and  Ely.  "  The  new  Bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  went 
up  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  January,  J  855,  being 
34th  wrangler.  He  was  then  made 
Fellow  of  his  College,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a  curate  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  then  at  Newton, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  In  1862,  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Madingley, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  lived 
dnnBg  his  Cambridge  reBidence, 
and  that  living  he  has  held  up  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  an  Evan- 
gelical in  his  opinions.  His  age 
is  only  thirty-three. 

DiociEfiB  OF  Natal. — Natal. — At 
%  meeting  of  the  clergy  (commonly 
known  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  FT»glf¥i^<i  in  Natal),  held  at  St. 
JoWa  CBiurch,  Pinetown,  in  the 
Gonnfy  oCDarbaUy  colony  of  Natal, 
on  the  3lst  of  May,  1865— present 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Pieter 
Maritzbnr^g  (presiding),  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Feame,  the  Kevs. 
Canon  <5allaw^ay,  W.  H.  C.  Lloyd, 
F.  S^HobiBeoB,  J.  Barker,  W.  0. 
Newnimm,  J.  Walton,  W.  A.  Mder, 
W.Baugh,  and  J.  J.  F.  Neville 
Rolfe;  present  also  J.  W.  Tum- 
buH,  Eegistrar — ^it  was  (1)  resolved 
that — 

"  As  at  a  meeting  in  the  Palace 
nf  Lambeth,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Gk>d  1853,  of  many  bishops 
of  England  and  of  Her  Majesty's 
Colonies,  presided  over  l^  the 
Moat  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Churches  in  South  Africa  should 
be  governed  by  the  Bishop,  com- 
monly called  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
as  Metropolitan ;  and,  further,  as 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  moved  by 
pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  didy  in  letters  potent,  dated 


December,  1853)  declare  her  royii 
desire  that  the  Bishop,  commonly 
called  Bishop  of  Capetown,  should 
be  Metropolitan  Bishop  over  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the 
Churches  in  Soufch  Africa ;  and 
further,  as  by  the  late  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  legal 
coercive  powers  supposed  to  have 
been  conferred  by  the  said  letters 
patent  are  declared  to  be  null 
and  void  ;  and,  further,  as  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  as  Metropolitan,  is 
in  no  ways  affected  by  such  judg- 
ment : — 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  being  priests  and  dea- 
cons of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
ministering  in  the  colony  of  Natal 
(commonly  called  priests  and  dea- 
cons of  the  English  Church,  or  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland),  in  order  to  give  validity 
in  Her  Majesty's   Courts  to  the 
pious     intention     of    Her    Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to  the 
Bight  Rev.  the  Bishop  our  consent 
to  and  acceptance  of  the  metrd- 
political  government  of  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  do,  by  these  presents, 
declare  and  make  known  that  we 
have  received  and  do  receive  the 
most    reverend     father    in    God, 
Robert    Gray,    D.D.,    commonly 
called  Bishop  of  Capetown,  as  our 
Metropolitan,    and   do    and    will 
render  to  him   obedience   in  the 
same  degree  and  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Cianter- 
bury,  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
are  bound  to  obey  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  until  such 
time  as  in  a  Provincial  Synod  the 
organization    of   the    Church    in 
South  Africa  shall  have  been  settled, 
and  such  organization  be  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Arch, 


^^^m^^Mi^¥xivm& 
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'i^JkmSfe     GredT,     M.A:,   "Span-;; 

'  I  ■  Arfelideaeon  of  Dm-bai^* }  Hen- 
"  'ST  Callaway,   M.D.",   ranoii ;  ^ 
-' -Wimam-A.  Elder,  Ifectoi\  Sfc.7 
/'  '  Thotrioife,  •    V<?tulam  ;     Jata63^; 
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0  '5oj'.  nnp rrr  on 


... '  Wa Item; Bec^ p|^^J»)TOi}^ 


W^tott;   Rector,  St.   John'?, 


oj: 


-"'-Pi«ifeto.\th;;W.  0.  Neivnhani,.^ 

3:^:M(A. ;  Jos.  Barker,   Rector,' 

*'''  ctJ'^ziMoi'  Fhcdcrie    Sydney  "; 

-'  ■  ^  ffebihson,  •  M.  A.  ■      '  Priest ;  ' 

r.' ii Walter   Baugb,    Mls$ionat*yJ  J 

^i:  rX^f&emX  r  Johii  Jamfes  "Pasvceti  [ 

:[}:-Neyfll#  lidlfc,  Deacon,  Curate.^ 

-c^B^lk^tl"*    - ''■•     "  \    ■   ': 

-fc-JEfebblrM-^'  ^  •  '''  -  "-  :/^  '•  ! 

^DfRftferthe^'Wrjr  RevV'tHe  Beafi  ;| 
coftiftinifioatfi  tlio  above  i*fesoltitioBL  :^ 
tooriite  Mdst  X^v.HSfe^Mertropofitani  ■; 
anS^4o  Ifee^Iionds'  Afchbishopi  bf '^ 
th^Ifeft<^  Ghui-cai^f  Jliiglaiidiiiii  [ 

f^  iik§(^ea-^'^ '   '-'  '-■■'•  !■'•''' 

ttiS^teit  .f  l!e^f6flq\\^ij^'-dedatrtticm  ^  ^ 
of  :1jb4^"<i}^^  and  ^ajT  meiiibcr^  bf  ^ 
th6C5h«iiichin-iralah'wli6sp  n$-^^  ;  ;| 
arcp^lipisfeft'iit6  ^abscri^^d,.  niaclb  ih   \ 

the^^th^^ral  ^  tlitMrch^  pr.^Picter  .^       _^^     ,  ^^ 

Maft4^urg  "^'on-  tbb    I9ih:;l  jf^y,  /  jtbo  mate  ^ci^^i^xi^^s^^\^,',c^^  ^k:} 
186at,"Hv^i&a^^a^f'ieor>led  in  fionfer;'  ;' several jpnT^^',jiii§yj^e^c^  * 

onGfi&^Wib1^-th«  ilost-Bsv.  the"  Me-;  -Jseleoirdele^tefl^-gnie^tj^j^^^ 
tropelitfe^ti-,  -  t6j^e^'pr^  ^vfth    .^liiii;  '^in  ;i^a  CAtMe^mL0l^J9^(|,p%i|te^^'' I 
oth€i*i^gh«t?i#fe-ai^liavtJ  bceir.4ihis:    .Maratzliurgj^t  on",  T45ff5dfvr,^,.;^^ 
da/3api:§a4^d,;>e''^ifrai)^mitteyd  t6  \  '^Jnu^',"fc>  xv^^is^  *?if"^lTTi%di^eirr.:: 
theIi&l^d%A4*eBbkfbopsoffcHeErnlteA  ;;;counisel' and  their'  prayers  in-$feQj:/ 
Chairfe6-'ofl)nglaiQd  fbnd  "Ireland/,    ^'^prespMpJCifiSoi^fr 

sijrit^fVclfitgf  ^nd%y4noni^eTB''of''  'tioQ5.:'— ,,^V-^./  ^.'  ^  ^j.^-r  odr  '^-:'- 

Bati»ftBd*'-'tliftt--^Dr;    Colcnj^o    has"  M  ^     if-^^^-i.. 

wid0lyOd<<p^f1:ed^iT^o*n  iiio  ^faiiTi  bf ^'^oiC    ReV;, 
the  3:JK«r<A,^ a%td  %!iab  be  has  hem '  ■^'i^sint^xMryJ, 
rigbtieuiiP  debri^ed  6f  mSofficb'  ',  to  the  Loi^s 

by  ctl^'-^-   ' ""   ^'     -"^•' 

clarec 
willi^ 


JhcnttfbeAt  ^af  Addi^^tee^a  J; 
if  ^5,  Cf^nr^^^d^wfec$2&eo 

^,Gf.;A  SY^^t^fiHtireiSof 
:tbe:Eii^ce.3Bft^  6lf  AoQ 
Pipciese. ;  rr  Of -rMislM5fo94sS 

^^  Frederic   Sydney3fg.^J^(8BfL'; 

.  ,F»>vp^  i^v?!^ .'  JK^J^SjjxiBg^ 


as 


I 


Archbi6bpBjr,f^^(jt-i: 


■•rD4i>b«^;afcD9}'^alfifi'?S:>f-=^auct  of  Bishop  ColensO;  we  sco 
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no  Tneans^of_tlicir  speedy  removal 
cxcfepfc-the apj^pittCmertt  of  nilother 
BiBbtw.  -Shotfld  this  course  meet 
yoirf  Lordsbips' fdll  approval^  wo 
earnest! j  beg  that  yoti  will  signify 
the  saihe  to  uj«,  and  that  you  will 
mai'k  it  by  selecting  for  ns  a  man 
to  be  f>ttr  Bishop  whom  the  Me- 
tropclii-vn  may  consecrate.  And 
to  *  Bkhop  so  elected,  and  so 
conscdpated,  wo  promise  joyiuUy 
to  pay  all'd€o  obedience.  This 
coarse-  not  necessanly  to  be  a 
precieden%  for  future  elections,* 

??6.  ^Tlmt  the  Very  B«v.  the 
B§ik  flb  represent  to  the  Most 
Rev;  ^S^Metropolitan  that  we,  do 
desii^Jt^t  his  Lordship  wiU^  as 
^oon  as  il/«aD^  done,  c»ll  such  a 
tnent^-as  liiav  e<jutt»ibly  be  re- 
l^aiid^dTafe- a  represehtation  of  tho 
ChuTOh^s>of  l^outh  'Africa,  for  the 
purpos^  of  ^fqimin^  constitutions 
and--}a\^9'fOT^  the  gbvcrnnaent  of 
th-jse^efetoSieg.'  -         '; 

Ir^  alsojresolvcd — 

"l&,t4ho:^,lKmts  « f  this  meet- 
ing'Ije-giveir' to  the  Dean  for  tho 
Teiy  masterly  and  clear  addressi 
which  he  has  this  day  delivered  to 
Iheii^  aiff-Trfrther,  that  ho  bo  re- 
quest tCKpnnit  the  same. 

'•TfeVilte  "thanks  of  this  mcet- 
ing\1b&^ivcn  to  J.  W.  Turnbull, 
Esq.,  Registrar,  for  the  trouble  ho 
has  taken  in  coming  to  this  meet- 
ing, -  and- -bis  kind  assistance 
thereat/'*   "-'" 

"TBat-fe  iour  proposed  confer- 
ence-with  obho  laity  on  the  29th 
June^  tho  votes  on  all  resolutions 
be  Sat'eii  Ijy  bfdersT' 

".  Tha^  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  ibis'd»y  be  sent  to  the  Arch- 
bishop •of'.  Canterbury;  .and  the 
MetropoU'tati. '■  " 

"That- copies  of  these  proceed- 
ings be  sent  ,t(rBtshop  Coienso.- 

"THItt  :bojttes  bo  Sent  to  tho 
Gu(tT/^i\'V^n^ '  Chiirchmanf  .piud 
fiecofi  ne^rstefcpers."      "  _ 


prXEIXIClENCC. 


tm 


DlOORSfLOS'   KEWFOUKT)L^yi>E-rfAJ 
notice  of  the  spiritual  destitution..' 
of  some   oC   the   settlers   in  iH^' 
island  has  met  our  view  in  a  docu- 
ment in  which  it  would  be  littlo 
expected  —  viz.,    in.    a    despatch 
which  was  sent  last  year  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  J.  Hope,  by  Captain 
R.   Vesey   Hamilton,   of   H.M.S. 
Vesuvius,  reporting  his  late.  Sur- 
vey of  the  Newfoundland  fiahfcfies. 
Tho  picture  he  presents  is  l{ke  a 
little  photographic  view  of  a  sniall 
part  of  this  portion  of  our  Church's 
mission  field  ;  and  it  is  very  Rati- 
fying to  find  that,  while  cruising 
along  these  remote  harbou:cs  T^on 
his  official  tour  of  survey,  tW:gaJ- 
laut  officer  was  not  an  un  in  termed 
inquirer;  as  iie  went  along,  int^o 
thd^  spiritual    condition    at' _  :^Ik)o^ 
sptoely   scattered   planters.    rBfe. .  - 
reiaaarks,  respecting  what  is  c^^^li 
"  the  Prench  shore  "  of  Newfound-*  J 
land,  that  at  the  time  of  the  0p\0y 
nial .  Government's  census,  taftetl 
in'185T,  .the  EaglisU  population  : -i 
then  upon  it  amounted  aUogetjhe^..; 
to  *3-55lvo^  whom  1773  wi*ro  of  f\jQ/in 
Church    of    England,  4ind.l§83:r 
.R)mau  "Catbolics;  23 i7  Vf  tfe^s^i: 
being  located  between  Cape.  -Rfyt  •  '. 
and  Quirpon,  and   1019  betwoeit.-o 
Quirpbn  and   Capo  St.-  J(>hii..enG  i 
the  N.E.  coast.  -  But  ho  statefrhi^J:  o 
belief  that  tie  population  has  iiac(\  -.3 
that  time  considerably  iaerea^eA:.: : 
and  in  this  belief  ho  is  cprroljQr-  .:0 
ated  by  the  statement  madj?.  tq  hij&i ' 
hstyeiar  by  Lieut.  Qossiei_.whjO.-.? 
coniminds  tho  Fi^nch   sohoooSBr....: 
-La  •  Fuu vaitr^    an  d  .has  b.Don .  :^\xi  r ,  i 
years  upon  the-Goastj  who>;p&ti:T  --r 
mates  the  Jilngli&h  settlers  $»t  ^OQP  o-^ 
from'  ^he  Capa   Ray  to,  Q(ui?pan.  . .  i 
alone.     Qf'.S b.    G^yget^B,  Say :  ip  v  J 
reports  that  when  the  ab<?yo-lti^A5:  /s 
tioned   census,    waa  taken::tl>eroi:' rr 
/vvere  in  tlrab"  district  145t3|,tefe.bifo  ?j 
tants,.,  a;^residept   B^k^gigfrr^tf^ro]^-* 
,  i^lergymaii,.inA  ^iV^'v^^  kJh^^ctfio 
^. ,  cler^ym.^n^   w^9-. |13§idft4c**Cr^- 
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teau,  on  the  Labradore  coast, 
undertook  the  spiritnal  charge  of 
those  who  lived  between  St. 
John's  Island  and  Cape  Norman, 
while  the  rest  of  the  settlers  (more 
than  one-half)  were  "  without  any 
authority,  spiritual  or  civil,  except 
the  occasional  visits  of  the  Bishop 
of  Newfoundland,  who  is  anxious 
to  establish  a  mission  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  which  will  comprehend 


the  West  coast,  but,  at  present, 
has  no  fimds."  At  Si  John's 
Island,  he  states  that  there  are  10 
families  numbering  about  100 
souls,  and  at  Conche,  on  the  N.E. 
coast,  about  the  same  number; 
the  rest  of  the  population  are  scat- 
tered  in  small  settlements  of  one  or 
two  fEtmilies  each,  in  the  numerous 
bays  and  harbours. 


NOTIGEOF    BOOKS. 


"  The  Christian  Bemembrancer 
for  July  1865,— Article  YIII. 
Bishop  Torry  and  the  Scottish 
Church." 

The  only  reason  for  noticing  the  above 
contribution  to  the  Christian  Remem" 
braneer  is  to  point  out  an  example  of 
what  occurs  too  frequently  in  English 
periodical  works — ^anartide  on  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  matters  written  by  a  person 
who  knows  nothing  of  Scottish  history, 
or  of  the  present  position  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of 
twenty -four  pages  the  author  contrives 
to  make  as  many  blunders.  Some  spe- 
cimens will  show  how  far  this  censure  is 
deserved.  The  following  are  among^he 
statements  in  the  article: — ^That  four 
Scottish  prelates  were  conseciated  by 
the  English  bishops  in  the  reigo  of  James 
I. ;  that  at  this  time  the  two  Melvilles, 
who  had  lived  at  Geneva,  came  over  to 
Scotland  and  founded  the  Presbyterian 
system  ;  that  the  struggle  continued  be- 
tween the  two  parties  till  the  Church 
was  overthrown  by  Cromwell ;  that  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  "  Liturgy  or 
Communion  Office"  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Scottish  Bishops,  and  that  the  means 
taken  to  enforce  the  use  of  it,  caused  a 
general  rising  against  the  Church ;  that 
after  the  Restoiation  Archbishop  Sharp 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Church, 
which  had  made  its  way  through  his 
prudent   superintendence;    that  at  the 


Revolution  the  refusal  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William  of  Orange  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  waa 
universal;  that  the  Toleration  Act  of 
Queen  Anne  was  passed  to  enable  EngUah 
Clor^men  to  celebrate  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  Scotland; 
that  the  penal  'laws  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  directed  against  the  elergy 
only,  not  against  the  laity;  that  the 
Prayer  Book  of  King  Charles  I.,  wa« 
introduced  by  the  Bishops  into  all  the 
Churches ;  that  the  Regium  Donum  if 
still  granted  to  the  Scottish  Bishops  and 
Clergy.  The  following  statement  is 
given  verbatim,  as  a  specimen,  like  the 
others,  of  inaccuracy  as  to  facts,  and  for 
that  purpose  only.  Speaking  of  Bishop 
Tony's  Prayer  Book,  the  writer  of  the 
article  says,—"  The  book  is  used  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  and  in  many 
of  the  Churches ;  it  is  also  silently  but 
surely  making  its  way  throughout  Scot- 
land. It  is  felt  to  be  the  one  great  stay 
of  the  Church;  the  one  mark  of  her 
nationality  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  one  Catholic  Church  of  Christ" 

When  such  statements  can  be  made 
by  a  writer,  favourably  disposed  to  tiie 
Scottish  Church,  and  can  find  their  way 
to  a  review,  so  orthodox  and  well-cen- 
ducted  as  the  Christian  Rtminibrancer^ 
what  can  be  expected  from  artides  on 
our  communion  in  works  of  an  inferior 
class? 


THE 
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THE  PBOGRESS  OF  THE  CANVASS. 

The  progress  of  the  canvass  cannot  bat  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  So  far  as  our  information  goes  at  present,  the  Work  of  the 
committees  will  prove  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  subscribers 
has  greatly  inereascd.  The-  prospect  of  receiving  £150  p6r 
annum  for  every  incumbent  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  since  the 
commencent  of  the  movement. 

We  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  progress  of  the  endow- 
vient  movement.  We  did  not,  indeed,  expect  the  same  large  sum 
that  was  raised  at  the  beginning.  The  enthusiasm  that  was  roused 
in  1863  very  naturally  led  to  large  sums  being  contributed,  but 
still  we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  endowment  movement  would 
undergo  such  a  sudden  relapse. 

We  quite  hold  the  original  principle  we  had  all  along,  that  thje 
voluntary  principle  is  that  upon  which  our  Church  should 
chiefly  depend,  and  that  the  fostering  of  this  principle  is  equally  es^ 
seniial  to  its  spiritual  and  financial  development.  But  we  also  hold 
that  the  grand  foundation  of  the  system  is  to  be  laid  in  a  system  of 
endowment,  which  imparts  permanence  and  greater  confidence, 
which  gives  an  equilibrium  to  voluntaryism  without  cramping  its 
regources ;  and  we  do  trust  that  many  of  the  wealthy  members  of 
onr  Charcb,  who  have  been  deterred  by  diffidence  or  dread  of  being 
mixed  iip  with  party  combinations,  will  lend  a  hand   to  a  work 

vol.  n. — NO  XX.  24 
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which  can  alone  emancipate  our  Chnrch  from  the  trammels  of  popu- 
lar caprice,  and  of  popular  control.  Many  members  of  our  Church 
have  as  yet  contributed  nothing  to  our  schemes,  for  they  do  not 
recognise  any  allegiance  to  the  system,  and  consider  they  do  some- 
thing extraordinary  if  they  take  any  prominent  part  in  its  affairs. 
We  trust  this  diffidence  will  disappear.  No  religious  system  can 
prosper  so  long  as  this  want  of  confidence  is  shown  in  it.  As  a 
voluntary  system,  dependant  upon  the  contributions  of  the  members, 
it  is  essential  to  the  life  and  the  growth  of  the  body,  that 
each  one  render  his  aid  and  contribute  his  means  towards  its 
maintenance.  The  fact  of  its  being  considered  extraordinary 
and  peculiar,  so  far  from  being  any  argument  against  it,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  stronger  reason  why  each  one  should  take  his  part  in 
the  uphill  struggle.  We  do  not,  however,  in  any  way  complain  of 
the  canvass  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  We  are  in  no  way  anxious  that 
men  should  take  part  in  the  work  until  intelligent  conviction  con- 
vinces them  of  the  necessity  of  it.  We  are  by  no  , means  desirous 
that  any  one  should  join  the  movement,  which  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  one,  until  they  are  assured  of  the  gravity  of  the  matter 
which  they  take  in  hand.  But  whilst  sa3nng  all  this,  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  at  the  same  time,  that  |7e  do  not  see  ho^ 
any  one  can  honestly  remain  within  our  communion  who  does  not 
join  our  movement.  No  one  can  logically  be  a  member  of  a  corpo- 
ration who  does  not  do  all  he  can  to  extend  its  usefulness  and 
means  of  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant that  one  who  belongs  to  a  spiritual  body — the  Choich 
— ^who  is  thereby  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ — should  develop 
all  its  resources,  and  use  every  rceans  to  aid  in  its  work — ^the  saving 
of  souls. 

The  long  deadness  which  has  prevailed  throughout  our  body, 
the  oligarchical  character  it  ha^  so  long  sustained,  the  narrow  cycle 
within  which  it  has  so  long  revolved,  the  paucity  of  its  numbers, 
the  combination  of  local  causes  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
contract  and  enervate  it,  the  polemical  controversies  which  have  so 
long  distracted  its  councils,  may  all  partly  explain  this  apathy, 
timidity,  and  lifelessness  ;  but  while  they  explain  and  excuse,  they 
cannot  form  any  sure  ground  of  defence,  they  on  the  contrary 
furnish  a  strong  argument  against  our  whole  position  as  a  Church, 
It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  remove  this  disgrace,  and  we  know  of  no 
more  effectual  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  than  in  providing  decent 
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incomes  for  our  Bishops  and  Clergy.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the 
humblest  can  take  a  part.  It  is  a  work  which  must  confer  a  bless- 
ing upon  all  engaged  in  it.  Eemoved  from  the  world's  storms,  and 
the  world's  ways,  those  who  devote  themselves  to  such  a  work  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  God  and  His  Church.  It  is  a  work,  the  success 
of  which  must  be  the  test  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church.  We 
trost  that  all  will  lend  a  hand,  that  it  will  be  no  longer  the 
desperate  struggling  of  a  few  against  great  odds,  bearing  up  against 
the  ridicule,  the  odium,  and  the  opposition  of  an  ungodly  world, 
hut  that  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  whole  body,  each  one  feeling  he 
is  discharging  a  solemn  duty,  a  duty  which  cannot  be  ignored  with- 
out striking  at  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  so,  the 
victory  is  sure.  The  Church  in  Scotland  will  be  restored  to  her 
right  position  in  the  Catholie  world — no  longer  the  mark  of  obloquy 
throughout  Christendom,  but  worthy  of  St.  Columba  and  the 
glorious  band  of  successors  who  followed  him,  carrying  with  them 
the  heart,  the  feelings,  and  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

No  longer  shall  we  see  the  Scottish  Priesthood  struggling 
against  want — no  longer  shall  we  witness  the  painful  family  strug- 
gles of  which  their  homes  are  the  theatre — no  longer  will  the  finger 
of  scorn  be  pointed  at  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  paying  their 
Clergy  worse  than  they  do  their  butlers— the  Church  in  Scotland 
will  be  once  more  the  National  Creed,  if  we  be  but  true  to  her 
traditions,  and  do  her  work  like  men.  A  new  generation  have, 
we  trust,  arisen  to  do  it,  and  the  only  emulation  amongst  us  should 
be  who  can  give  most,  and  do  most,  for  the  Church  of  our  Baptism. 

HUGH  SCOTT,  of  Gala. 


THE    GAELIC    MOVEMENT. 

Our  only  hope  of  regaining  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  in  the  High- 
lands to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  is  through  a  Graelic-speaking 
ministry,  and  the  circulation  in  Gaelic  of  the  Scriptures  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  secret  leanings  of  the  people  to  ancient  order 
and  discipline,  which,  in  the  teeth  of  Calvinistic  teaching,  prompt 
Highland  mothers  to  go  far  with  their  children  to  obtain  for  them  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  prepare  them  to  welcome  properly  ordained 
clergymen ;  but  with  the  young  and  critical,  nothing  so  inclines  them 
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to  credit  the  Scripture  character  of  our  worship  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
our  prayers  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  they  are  invariably  struck  with  their  sublimity  and  beauty. 

To  them  the  last  edition  of  the  Prayer-Book  published  by  tlie 
Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  edited  by  the  late  Venerable  Archdeacon  Duncan 
Mackenzie  of  Strathnaim,  is  quite  Osdanic  in  its  siyle  and  language ; 
and  the  recent  "  shakings  "  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  removed 
the  prejudices  which  used  to  steel  them  against  inquiry. 

The  details  in  our  late  numbers  referred  chiefly  to  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Dioceses  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  In  the  present  article  we 
will  give  a  few  traditions  and  anecdotes  respecting  the  native  Chnrch 
in  the  now  united  Dioceses  of  Moray  and  Boss. 

A  perusal  of  the  Beports  on  the  Northern  Parishes  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  clearly  establishes  that,  at  the  Bevolntion 
of  1688,  the  Highland  Episcopal  clergy  were  not  behind  their  Presby- 
terian opponents  in  learning  and  piety,  and  were  equally  acceptable  with 
the  people,  if  not  more  so.  Many  of  them,  though  "  ousted  "  from  their 
charges,  were  permitted  to  draw  their  stipends  for  a  year ;  and  eyen 
the  late  Hugh  Miller,  whose  dislike  of  Episcopacy  was  bitter,  admits  in 
*  his  Traditions  of  Cromarty  that  the  old  Established  ministers  were  in 
general  quiet  and  respectable,  and  inoffensive  in  life  and  morals,  bnt 
that  they  lacked  the  fire  and  zeal  and  Radicalism  of  the  Puritan 
preachers.  Dr.  Macdonald,  late  minister  of  Ferintosh,  was  far  more 
just  and  liberal  to  his  Episcopal  predecessors,  and  he  admits  that  they 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  especially  as  they  took  patiently 
"  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  without  which,  we  believe,  the  Episcopal  Church  among  ns 
would  have  been  utterly  extinguished. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  old  pastors  was  so  great 
that  at  Fodderty,  near  Dingwall,  the  very  women  kept  the  Presbyterian 
party  out  of  their  Church  for  14  years,  and  they  drove  away  with  stones 
several  ministers,  who  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  to  it.  At  Kirkhill, 
near  Inverness,  the  newly  appointed  -minister  was  only  settled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  more  than  one  able  but 
troublesome  Whig  preacher  was  sent  from  the  South  to  Inverness  and 
other  places  by  way  of  banishment.  So  late  as  1691,  according  to  the 
Records  of  the  Kirk- Session  of  Inverness,  the  Bishop  of  Moray  preached 
in  the  High  Church  there  alternately  with  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Lowland 
Scotch  minister,  and  as  the  text  of  each  sermon  is  mentioned,  we  can 
still  easily  guess  at  their  opposite  kinds  of  teaching.  At  Forfcrose,  » 
Bailie  Forbes  left  a  handsome  bequest  for  the  support  of  "  ane  Evangil," 
there  rendered  necessary  by  the  desolation  of  the  place  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  Cathedral  and  the  uprooting  of  its  ancient  trees  by  CpomweW'^ 
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anny ;  and  the  Managers  or  Trustees  of  the  Mortified  Funds  named  by 
the  Bailie  were  the  adjoining  clergymen  of  Avoch  and  Rosemarkie, 
who  did  not  **  conform  "  to  Presbyterianism  till  between  1710  and  1715. 
Even  so  late  as  1725,  Mr.  Sage,  who  had  been  sent  to  reclaim  the  wild 
people  of  Applecross  from  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  old  faith, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  totally  failed,  and  petitioned  the  Presbytery 
to  recall  him,  that  Presbytery  being  themselves  "  rabbeled  "  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  their  meeting  at  Kilmorack,  near  the  Priory  of  Beauly. 
While  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  the  penal  laws  of  last  century, 
for  their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  conduct  and  habits  of 
life  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  north  are  woJt-thy  of  notice  and 
admiration.  They  were  almost  all  in  poor  circumstances,  and  many  of 
them  had  to  subsist  as  small  farmers,  and  as  tutors  in  the  families  of 
proprietors  or  lairds,  who  still  adhered  in  considerable  numbers  to  their 
communion.  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden  in  1746,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland found  the  magistrates  of  Inverness,  on  his  entering  the  town, 
to  be  all  Jacobites  and  Episcopalians,  and  with  some  of  them  he  was 
nearly  making  short  work  of  it.  Throughout  Inverness- shire,  and  all 
along  through  Ross-shire,  to  the  outer  Hebrides,  the  gentlemen  cadets 
of  the  clans  and  their  families  adhered  to  the  Church  ;  and,  although 
they  were  not  permitted  by  the  Hanoverian  Government  to  have  resi- 
dent pastors  among  them,  the  Bishops,  with  primitive  zeal  and  boldness, 
used  to  itinerate  among  them,  and  administer  to  them  the  Sacraments 
and  consolations  of  the  Church.*  Many  a  marriage  service  and  baptism 
was  performed  in  the  open-air,  under  the  shelter  of  a  Feat  Stack,  and 
sennons  were  delivered  on  the  hill-side,  as  among  the  Cameronians  of 
old.  Tradition  still  relates  the  gratification  with  which  Bishop  Petrie, 
who  died  in  1787,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  See  of  Moray  by  his 
coadjutor.  Bishop  Macfarlane,  was  hailed  when  seen  coming  slowly  up 
a  glen  on  his  little  pony,  his  check  plaid  serving  for  gown  and  lawn 
sleeves ;  and,  often  fatigued  as  he  was,  he  would  deliver  a  short  homily 
or  address  to  the  friends  whom  he  met  ere  he  allowed  them  to  part. 
So  much  respected  did  he  become,  and  so  fervent  and  truly  Catholic  was 
Bishop  Petrie  in  his  whole  demeanour  and  mode  of  conducting  the 
services,  whether  publicly  or  in  private,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  he  traversed,  without  distinction  of  creed,  often  strove  who 
would  get  him  as  their  guest,  and  many  a  time  did  he  find  himself  as 
safe  in  the  houses,  and  as  welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  Presby- 
terian tacksmen  as  of  his  own  followers.     In  his  teaching,  the  Bishop 

*  The  MS.  notes  are  still  extant,  and  possibly  may  yet  be  published,  of  a  tour 
iDade  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  by  Bishop  Forbes,  who  naiTowly 
escaped  hanging  for  favouring  the  rising  of  "  the  '45  "  and  who.  seems  to  have  gone 
along  the  whole  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  as  far  as  John  O'Groat's  House,  every-  ^ 
where  meeting  and  comforting  great  numbers  of  Churchmen. 
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aimed  at  producmg  deep  Bolemnity  and  veDsratioii  for  religion,  apart 
from  excitement ;  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  recollects  well  that, 
among  several  yeiy  old  disciples  of  Bishop  Petrie  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  in  his  yonth,  and  especially  in  a  few  yenerable  ladies  who 
resided  in  Invemess,  he  observed  a  marked  taciturnity  and  xmwiUing- 
ness  to  tell  their  opinions  and  feelings  on  religious  matters,  except 
among  friends  of  their  own  Church.  They  were  quite  frightened  at 
the  glibness  of  tongue  on  deep  mysteries,  which  they  were  often  obliged 
to  listen  to  when  what  was  called  the  Evangelical  movement  commenced, 
about  60  years  ago,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  go  to  what  they  styled 
Methodistical  preachings.  Yet  of  their  genuine  piety  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  their  self-preparations  were  long  and  searching  for  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion,  of  which  they  seldom  had  opportunities  to 
partake,  except  at  the  great  festivals,  when  they  would  be  np  and  occn- 
pied  in  their  devotions  from  a  very  early  hour. 

After  the  example  of  Bishop  Petrie,  his  successor,  Bishop  Mac£Eurlane, 
was  only  able  to  get  young  men  trained  to  the  ministry  by  receiving 
them  as  boarders  into  his  own  house.  This  was  peculiarly  the  GoUegiak 
system  of  the  old  Scottish  Church  from  the  days  of  St.  Columba  down- 
wards. It  enabled  the  Bishop  to  select  the  most  docile  and  promising 
young  men  from  among  the  poor  but  worthy  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
of  his  neighbourhood,  who  were  always  ready  to  dedicate  one  son  at 
least  to  the  ministry ;  while  to  the  pupils  it  ensured  a  better  and  sounder 
education  than  they  could  get  at  home,  with  access  to  a  few  of  the  best 
standard  theological  works,  and  a  select  library  of  the  early  Fathers. 
Above  all,  it  secured  to  the  future  Deacon  and  Priest  the  personal 
superintendence  and  mva  voce  teaching  of  an  aged  and  experienced 
Pastor  and  Bishop  ;  while  in  his  family  also  the  student  came  in  contact 
with  generally  the  most  polite  and  refined  society  of  the  locality,  in- 
cluding that  of  ladies  distinguished  for  their  taste  in  musical  and 
literary  pursuits. 

Bishop  Macfarlane's  visitation  of  his  extensive  Diocese  was  in  style 
at  least  quite  primitive.  He  would  appoint  his  dean  Mr.  William  Pater- 
son,  who  resided  in  Ross-shire,  to  meet  him  on  the  north  side  of  Kessoch 
Ferry,  which  the  Bishop  in  those  days  of  small  and  often  leaky  boats 
could  seldom  reach  without  a  duchingy  and  they  would  there,  like  the 
apostles  of  old,  "  take  up  their  carriages,"  literally  their  hundles  with  a 
change  of  stockings  and  linen,  and  thence  conmience  their  journey  on 
foot.  The  first  day  they  would  perhaps  reach  Fortrose,  distant  12  miles, 
and  reside  with  one  or  other  of  the  old  Episcopal  families  who  always 
gave  them  a  most  hearty  Highland  welcome.  Next  day,  by  previous 
arrangement,  all  the  members  of  the  Church  would  meet  ^em  in  an 
old  little  Chapel  on  the  Cathedral  Green,  where  Holy  Conmiumon  wonld 
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be  celebrated  and  a  portion  reserved  for  the  sick  who  conld  not  leave 
their  own  houses,  after  visiting  whom  the  Bishop  and  Dean  would 
Catechise  the  young,  and  make  arrangements  for  occasional  services  for 
the  incoming  season. 

Next  day  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Paterson  would  resume  their  journey 
either  to  Cromarty  or  westwards  to  Highfield  and  Arcan — about  12 
miles  distant — ^where  there  were  large  Gaelic  Congregations  under  the 
charge  of  the  Dean,  and  after  officiating  to  these,  they  would  cross  to 
Brahan  Castle,  Coal,  and  Castle  Leod,  to  meet  Lord  Seaforth,  the  Chief, 
and  head  feunilies  of  the  clan  Mackenzie;  the  last  mentioned  seat,  in  ab- 
sence of  the  Cromertie  family  (now  represented  by  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland)  being  occupied  by  the  Tenant,  the  father  of  a 
large  fiunily  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  devoted  to  the  Church.  Several 
of  the  old  housekeepers  and  servants  in  the  establishment  were  strict 
Episcopalians,  and  for  many  years  it  is  well-known,  they  and  some 
members  and  guests  of  the  household  had  regular  daily  Services,  at 
which  the  Offices  and  Lessons  of  the  Church  were  solemnly  recited, 
while  they  trusted  to  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Bishop  or  his  Dean  for 
the  celebration  of  the  higher  mysteries.  At  Dingwall,  there  was  a  large 
congregation  to  meet  the  Diocesan,  who  also  received  much  hospitality 
and  kindness  from  Presbyterian  friends,  without  whose  aid  the  Chapels 
erected  thei-e  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  could  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  flocks — they  were  all  so  very  poor.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the 
zeal  and  high-toned  principles  of  the  female  members  of  the  Church  that 
their  husbands,  though  in  many  instances  adhering  to  Presbyterianism, 
never  interfered  with  their  Episcopal  predilections,  nor  required  them  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  while  they  were  equally 
ready  with  their  wives  to  shew  all  respect  and  kindness  to  the  Episcopal 
Clergy  on  their  visitations.  For  a  long  time  the  Bishop  and  Dean  con- 
tinued their  attentions  to  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Church  as  far 
East  as  Tain  and  Cromarty,  but  finally  there  ceased  to  be  congregations 
in  these  places ;  and  one  or  another  of  these  Pastors  took  it  by  turns  to 
wander  over  the  west  of  Boss,  through  Strath-Garve,  Torridon,  and 
Gairloch,  and  thence  into  Skye  and  the  Long  Island,  ministering  to  the 
detached  families  who  still  kept  up  a  connection  with  them.  We  once 
recollect  when  very  young  and  on  a  pedestrian  excursion,  meeting  poor 
old  Dean  Paterson  at  a  small  Inn  on  Lochcarron,  on  his  return  from  one 
of  his  summer  pilgrimages  to  his  people.  He  had  been  out  nearly 
three  months,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Stomoway  ;  and  both  man  and 
horse  were  so  much  knocked  up  with  fe-tigue,  that,  although  on  foot,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  beating  both  in  a  day's  journey,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  them  at  their  different  resting  places. 

Bishop  Macfietrlane's  mantle  as  an  itinerant  pastor  fell  on  Arch- 
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deacon  Dtmcan  Mackenzie,  institDted  to  St.  Paul's  Ghorch  in  Stsralih^ 
naim  in  1817,  a  trne  Glencoe  man,  and  whose  ashes  afiier  a  life  of 
hard  labonr  and  disinterested  zeal  for  his  Ghnrch's  canse,  were  in  I86B 
placed  on  Loch  Levenside,  near  those  of  his  ancestors.  Bred  up  mneh 
about  the  old  Bishop  and  Mr.  Murdoch  the  pastor  at  Keith,  Dnncaa 
Mackenzie  completed  his  Academic  course  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  there  became  intimatelj  acquainted  with  Ewen  Maclachlan,  one  of 
the  first  Gaelic  scholars  of  his  day,  from  whom  he  imbibed  an  enthusiastic 
taste  for  Celtic  Literature.  To  Maclachlan's  Gaelic  Dictionary,  his  young 
Mend  contributed  a  large  portion,  and  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
roots  of  language,  especially  of  the  Hebrew,  as  assisted  him  much  after- 
wards in  explaining  to  his  people  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament  names  and  appellations,  and  in  giving  a  beautifiil 
and  classical  turn  to  his  own  Gaelic  translations  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
other  devotional  i^orks  published  by  him  in  that  language.  At  Ab^- 
deep,  Mr.  Mackenzie  also  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine, 
which  afberwards  he  turned  to  good  account  among  his  poor  and 
scattered  flocks  in  the  remote  Highlands;  and  being  of  a  shrewd 
observant  turn  of  mind,  he  likewise  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  wills  and  contracts  and  other  legal  deeds,  which 
made  him  rather  frequently  an  umpire  and  adviser  as  to  law,  as  well  as 
in  physic  and  divinity.  Bat  to  the  duties  of  his  clerical  office  he  mainly 
devoted  himself.  His  first  charge,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  that  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  in  Strathnaim,  a  high  cold  district  about  fifi^n 
miles  S.W.  of  Inverness,  where  the  people  spoke  almost  nothing  bat 
GaeHc,  and  in  which  their  pastor  literally  passed  as  rich  "  on  forty 
pounds  a  year !''  Soon  thereafber  he  had  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the 
English  speaking  congregation  at  Fortrose,  of  a  G^lic  one  at  Arpsk 
feelie,  and  subsequently  of  one  at  Dingwall ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
old  and  large  Celtic  body  at  High  field  in  Boss,  likewise  fell  to  his  care. 
Between  all  these  different  places  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  required  to  be 
incessantly  moving  about ;  for  although  he  tried  to  take  the  Sunday's 
find  festivals'  duties  in  rotation,  he  was  every  otiier  day  called  away  to 
some  sick  bed  or  funeral,  or  to  baptise,  or  marry,  in  perhaps  the  very 
bppo3ite  direction  that  he  had  laid  down  for  himself.  Thus  he  had 
almost  daily  to  ride  over  long  distances,  and  latterly  his  people  had  to 
contribute  for  a  pony,  and  afterwards  for  a  horse  and  gig,  to  enable 
hxmto  overtake  his  work.  He  most  cheerfully,  however,  obeyed  eyery 
«ammons  to  a  sick  bed,  or  to  render  any  service  in  his  power,  to  any-of 
his  attached  fiocks.  Snow  or  rain,  flood  or  tempest,  never  i^pped 
**  honest  parson  Duncan,"  as  he  was  called,  from  ddng  his  work ;  and 
a  winter  shortly  before  his  death,  he  surprised  his  bishop,  now  our 
^Tev^d Primns,  by. appearing  as  usual  on  a  Saturday  nighty  to undei*- 
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take  the  duty  next  day  to  the  Gaelic  people  in  Inverness,  having  toiled 
all  the  forenoon  throngh  wreaths  of  snow,  and  walked  on  np  to  tho 
knees  in  snow  after  his  horse  had  given  np  and  been  left  at  a  cottage 
on  the  way !  People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  from  lona 
and  Jolm  O'Cfroat'shonse,  to  consult  him  as  to  their  health  ;  and  for 
Erysipelas,  and  for  some  other  local  and  especially  stomachick  com* 
plaint,  his  prescriptions  were  undoubtedly  usefdl.  They  were  garnished 
also  with  true  charity,  for  a  particular  friend,  a  chemist  in  Inverness, 
was  empowered  when  he  saw  a  certain  mark  on  the  Archdeacon's 
prescriptions  not  to  charge  for  them.  So  frequent  were  these 
gratis  orders,  that  the  benevolent  druggist  at  last  insisted  on 
bearing  half  the  sums  so  discounted  to  the  poor  patients.  Some 
of  his  cures  were  very  remarkable,  and  many  (without  distinction 
of  sects  or  religious  creeds)  were  persuaded  that  tho  Archdeacon  not 
only  prayed  for  those  who  consulted  him,  but  also  that  he  had  a  special 
gift  of  healing.  His  disposition  was  cheerfal  and  encouraging  to^  all, 
and  his  company  was  sought  after  by  all  classes,  for  he  knew  himself 
to  be  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  chose  to  put  up.  In  money  matters 
he  was  truly  liberal.  If  he  knew  of  an  enterprising  and  industrious 
friend  requiring  aid  to  stock  a  farm  or  set  up  in  trade,  or  that  poverty 
obliged  a  decent  family  to  emigrate,  he  never  hesitated  to  give  them 
assistance.  Many  a  one  now  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  almost  all 
our  Colonies,  were  helped  away  by  the  Archdeacon's  purse,  so  much 
so  that  Bishop  Lowe  frequently  warned  him  against  giving  his  name  to 
too  many  poor  friends.  One  Victor  of  an  extensive  Highland  estate 
would  not  receive  a  new  tenant,  especially  if  he  was  an  Episcopalian, 
unless  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  certify  his  character  or  become  cautioner 
for  him ;  and  yet  so  correct  was  his  knowledge  of  those  with  whose 
affairs  he  interested  himself,  that  he  has  ofben  declared  to  the  writer 
that  he  never  lost  a  farthing  of  his  advances  for  emigrants,  though  he 
had  often  to  wait  for  remittances  for  years.  His  anxiety  for  his  poor 
people  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  anecdote.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  young  man,  a  message  was  sent  to  him  that  a  man  and  his 
wife  would  be  at  his  chapel  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  have  their 
baby  baptized  by  him.  A  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  that  day,  and 
after  waiting  in  Church  for  some  time,  Mr.  Mackenzie  became  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  the  parties,  and  lest  the  young  mother  and  her 
child  might  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  cold.  He  accordingly  set  but 
on  foot  to  meet  them,  got  across  the  hill,  and  prevented  them  from 
coming  on  by  baptizing  the  child  in  the  open-air,  using  a  little 
snow  which  he  placed  in  his  own  hand,  and  melted  so  as  to  get 
enough  of  water  with  which  to  sprinkle  in  the  Holy  Name !  His 
last  bequest  to  the  poor  Highlanders,  was  *a  i*evised  edition  of  ihe 
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{^Ti^er-Book  in  Gaelic,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Argyle  ;  and  to  assist  the  Celt  to  acquire  a  critical  knowlede  of  ]>o&. 
English  and  Gaelic,  he  composecl  a  Grammar  in  the  latter  language^ 
with  parallel  columns  in  English.  But  this  work,  we  believe,  has 
never  been  printed.  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  no  family,  but  his  respected 
widQw  only  died  in  April  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81,  fbfter  a  long 
aud  painful  illness,  which'  she  endured  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
meekness,  boldness,  and  simple  confidence  in  her  Redeemer,  her  last 
words  being  those  of  sight  rather  than  through  the  dimness  of  faith— 
"  pay  Ix)rd  and  my  God." 

Happily  for  the  poor  Highlanders,  the  charges  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  Duncan  Mackenzie,  fell  unitedly  on  him,  have  now  each  a 
resident  pastor.  In  Dingwall  a  neat  chapel  has  been  erected,  and  the 
congregation  has  become  entirely  an  English-speaking  one.  Strath- 
naim,  Arpafeelie,  and  Highfield  are  all  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
active,  painstaking,  and  most  respectable  clergymen,  who  officiate  both 
in  Bnglish  and  Graelic,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  deep  poverty,  are  in 
every  way  zealous  and  exemplary,  commending  themselves,  both  by 
their  teaching  and  living,  not  only  to  their  own  flocks,  but  also  very 
extensively  to  the  Presbyterian  families  among  whom  they  live.  One 
of.  them,  Mr  MacGillivray  of  Strathuaim,  devotes  one  Sunday  in  the 
month  to  the  (Jaelic  remnant  of  the  Church  ip  Inverness,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  two  clergymen  just  referred  to,  he  thinks,  and, 
we  4oubt  not,  correctly,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  the  fall 
services  every  Sunday  in  the  Highland  capital,  in  the  ancient  and  still 
the  best  understood  language  of  the  people.  A  congregation  of  at  least 
a  hundred  could  be  collected  to  a  Gaelic  church  or  mission  in  Inverness. 


THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

W^  are  gl|^  to  And  that  thei*e  is  a  working  Association  for  Mission 
purposes  h^  the  Churoh ;  and  that  it  is  aiding  in  the  only  Misgions  in- 
directly connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  result  is  the  coUeeticH^  of  about  £300  a  year.  We  observe  tliat 
not  only  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Epreign  FaHs, 
bf^t  ^0  tihe  Church  Missi(»iary  Society,  beneflt  by  these  subscrjkptioof. 
Wea^a  in  no  way  anxious  to  narrow  the  ^Id  of  labour  open  to  the 
A^is^dation,  but  it  appears  that,  considering  the  aggressive  ljn0  the 
Ch,ui?c^  ICispipnaiy  Soci^lj  has  takeui'it  is,  saying  the  Iftast  of  ii^,  going 
ci|tt;qf  thejivay  tot)efi4end  a  Society  which  has  taken  ^very  opportnnity 
of  4^uU^j^  our  bepch^  oj(  Sishop^i  and  ignomng  us  as  a  Church. 
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But  apart  from  this,  does  not  this  Association  contain  enough  of 
materials  to  form  a  nucleus  for  an  Association  for  Scottish  Missions  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  P  The 
onlj  reason  for  contributing  to  them  is  because  we  have  no  missions  of 
our  own  at  all ;  and  therefore  we  must  necessarily,  unless  we  abandon 
Missionary  work  altogether,  give  to  a  Church  which  has  ever  been 
eminent  for  its  missionary  labour  and  success,  and  as  being  most  in-' 
timately  connected  with  us. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  our  progress  in  Scotland  is  un- 
doubtedly our  English  connection.  It  offends  the  national  pride,  and  it 
brings  back  associations  in  no  way  congenial  to  the  national  tempera- 
ment. 

It  appears  to  us  that  whilst  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  Ehgland,  it  is  in  every  way  essential  thafc 
we  should  take  up  a  distinct  line  of  our  own  ;  and  that,  as  a  voluntary 
body,  we  should  associate  ourselves  with  national  feelings  and  appear 
in  our  right  and  legitimate  position  as  the  National  Church  of  Scotland. 
Scotland  is  ours  by  undoubted  hereditary  claims,  and  it  is  only  because 
we  have  hitherto  not  ftilfilled  rightly  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us, 
that  we  have  lost  for  a  time  that  position  Providence  assigned  to  us. 

Every  other  Communion  in  Scotland  has  its  missions ;  and  large 
sums  are  expended  upon  missionary  undertakings.  Mr.  Mitchell 
alleges  that  the  Free  Church  has  been  too  lavish  in  its  expenditure 
apon  this  department.  In  this,  whilst  acknowledging  his  superior  infor- 
mation, we  cannot  concur  with  him,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
larger  the  field  opened  for  missionary  employment,  the  greater  will  be 
the  expansion  of  any  religious  system.  Too  much  money,  indeed,  cannot 
be  expended  upon  missions,  and  any  religious  community  zealous 
in  this  respect,  has  at  any  rate  one  of  the  true  notes  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

But  whilst  anxious  that  we  should  have  a  Scottish  mission,  and 
whilst  professing  no- deep  interest  in  a  mere  English  work,  the  Church 
in  Scotland  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Dean  Hamsay  for  having  beeii  the 
main  instrument  in  organising  the  association  referred  to.  In  the  then- 
state  of  public  opinion,  it  was  the  best  association  that  could  be 
formed  under  the  circumstances ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  how 
far  Dean  Bamsay  was  in  advance  of  his  times  in  forming  it.  W 
was  tsonstituted  when  our  Church  was  thoroughly  "dead"— ^hen 
it  was  a  "  mass  of  dry  boned  " — when  forty  pounds  a  year  waa  the  . 
income  of  many  <tf  our  incumbents — ^when  our  Church  lived  from  hand 
to  m<mth,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  Engtish  Bttbf>* 
scriptions.  It  showed  great  courage  in  fuming  it  at  the  tiine,  «.nd-H 
was  infinitely  preferahle  &ere  should  be  a  missioiiary  assoda^on,  than 
that  there  should  be  none  at  all. 
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Whilst,  therefore,  offering  tWs  free  criticism  upon  the  associatLon, 
we  cannot  be  too  grateM  for  its  past  success.  It  has  been  the  main 
instrument  of  keeping  up  our  connection  and  intercourse  with  the 
Church  Catholic.  It  has  imparted  whatever  spiritual  life  has  been 
developed  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  great  difficultiea 
Dean  Ramsay  has  had  to  contend  with — how  he  has  borne  up  against 
coldness,  neglect,  ignorance,  deadness,  and  ingratitude.  The  future 
historian  of  our  Church  will  present  him  in  his  true  light,  as  one 
who  has  done  very  much  for  our  Church  in  Scotland,; — who  has 
made  tiie  best  of  the  materials  he  had  to  deal  with,  —  and  not 
the  least  of  the  triumphs  he  appears  yet  destined  to  accomplish,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Scottish  mission,  and  the  transformation  therebj 
of  a  hitherto  "dead"  branch  into  a  living  body — ^recognised  by  the 
Church  Catholic  as  faithfcd  in  good  works,  by  which  alone  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  made  known  to  all  men* 


THE  GLENALMOND  COLLEGE. 

Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  allow  us  once  more  to  bring  before  them  the 
great  importance  attendant  upon  the  success  of  this  College  ;  and  we 
trust  that  Churchmen  of  all  classes  will  render  it  due  support.  It 
is  true  its  difl&culties  are  at  an  end ;  but  we  cannot  sufficiently  enlarge 
upon  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  the  Church  owes  to  Dr.  Hannah  in 
carrying  through  this  undertaking  to  a  successftil  issue.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  Ajidrews  had  the  arduous  work  of  bringing  the  institution  into 
working  order.  His  genius  smoothed  away  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  its  early  days.  The  Bishop  very  skilfully  engineered  the  toad  along 
which  Dr.  Hannah  has  so  successfully  travelled  ;  and  his  footprints  are 
traceable  every  where  in  the  work  of  the  College.  The  Bishop  has 
since,  in  mere  comprehension  and  bolder  movements,  shown  a  still 
deeper  insight  into  the  Scottish  character  and  mind.  The  complete 
confidence  reposed  by  the  parents  in  the  institution  is  the  true  secret 
of  its  success.  It  is  on  account  of  this  that  even  Presbyterians  entrust 
their  children  to  the  College  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

Much  credit  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Council  for  their  management 
and  trouble,  but  to  the  Warden  is  primarily  due  the  financial  prosperity 
and  moral  ascendancy  of  the  school.  When  victories  are  attained, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  unwearied  exertions  and  consummate  tact 
indispensable  io  their  attainment.  To  import  an  English  school  into 
Scotland  was  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty.     To  a.void  offending 
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national  pride — to  adapt  the  education  of  the  Scottish  Uziiyersities  to 
the  Scottish  Church  College— to  institute  an  education  upon  Church 
principles,  such  as  would  not  offend  the  prejudices  of  a  large  pBJrty 
amongst  us — required  a  firmness,  a  prudence,  and  a  tact,  which  none 
but  those  engaged  in  such  a  work  can  rightly  appreciate.  We  have 
the  fact  before  us  that  the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland  are  educated 
at  this  school — that  the  basis  of  that  education  is  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland — ^that  it  is  prosperous,  and  not  only  paying 
its  expenses,  but  realising  a  surplus  of  more  than  £1100  a  year 
—that  so  far  from  there  being  any  twaddle  about  Romanising  teach- 
ing, any  one  who  talked  of  such  a  thing  would  be  laughed  at ; 
—we  say  such  a  victory  as  this  is  worthy  of  being  chronicled  as  a 
proof  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  upon  the  turn,  and  that 
those  who  direct  the  institution  are  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  experience  which  Dr.  Hannah  had  in  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  doubtless  prepared  him  for  the  higher  task  which  the  Glen- 
almond  College  has  allotted  to  him,  and  the  complete  confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  its  management.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  other  institutions  will  be  organised  in  Scotland  upon  the  Glen- 
almond  platform.  Day-schools  are  clearly  defective  in  the  very  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education  ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
to  our  mind  that  until  public  schools  are  organised  in  Scotland  upo^i 
the  English  plan,  we  shall  be  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  charac- 
ter, that  freedom  of  discussion,  and  that  liberty  of  action,  which  form 
such  prominent  characteristics  in  our  English  brethren. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WHITE. 


A  STRANGER  passing  up  the  streets  of  Leith  upon  the  31st  July,  would 
have  been  startled  with  the  sight  of  a  large  and  excited  crowd  in  front 
of  the  parsonage.  The  gi'eat  anxiety  depicted  in  their  countenances 
clearly  showed  that  some  unusual  event  had  occurred  ;  and  the 
inquiries  constantly  made  about  Mr.  White,  the  incumbent,  very 
soon  explained  the  cause  of  this  excitement.  The  last  bulletin  was 
received  annouhcing  the  mournful  event.  The  crowd  slowly  dispersed, 
and  a  general  gloom  prevailed  throughout  Leith.  When  (Friday  fol- 
lowing) the  funeral  was  celebrated,  the  congregation  turned  out  en  masse 
to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  dead. 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Sandford,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Murdoch  took  part  in  the  service.  The  sorrow  manifested  in  every 
countenance   showed  how  much  he  was  beloved.      The  church  was 
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crowded  in  every  piu:*t.  The  Bidhop  received  the  coffiin,  accompanied 
by  the  choir  and  a  large  body  of  the  clei*gy,  in  their  etirplices.  The 
coMn  Yths  of  oak,  with  a  floriated  cross  and  a  chalice  engraved  oti  the 
Mf  over  it  was  a  pall  with  a  red  crosb,  ^rmotmted  by  a  CfOds  ^ 
ftowegnK  l^d  chaniing  of  the  c^hoir,  the  gloom  Ov'er  the  chiirch,  1;hi$ 
deep  sobt^  of  tb^  congregation,  imparted  a  painful  iSoiemnity  to'^tii^ 
(iocaddn.  The  congregation  and  a  large  assemblage  of  tihosi^  ndt 
bicloi^x^  to  the  Church  attended  his  remadns  to  the  Bosebank  cem^ 
teiy,  tv^here  the  remains  were  duly  interred.  Then  the  Scene  became 
tro^  affibcting.  Sobs  were  heard  from  men  and  Women  of  all  da^ses^ 
more  especially  amongst  the  poor  women. 

c .     A  more  beautifdl,  and  a  more  natural  expression  of  idling  to  Mr; 
White  could  not  have  been  rendered.     No  one  mote  heartily  deservd^ 
the  unfeigned  respect  of  the  people  of  Leith.     When  the  congregation 
was  rapidly  declining  he  gave  an  impulse  towards  its  recovery,  which 
has  placed  it  in  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Congregations 
in  Scotland.     His  schools  are  the  model  schools  of  the  Church  iu  Scot- 
land.    The  beautiful  Church  he  has  left  behind  him  leaves  his  name 
engraven  in  stone.     His  untiring  energy,  his  kindliness  of  heart  and  of 
manner,  bis  sound  judgment,  his  prudence,  combined  with  his  boldness, 
all  endear  him  to  the  memories  of  Churchmen.     Many  may  have  left 
a  viGPe  brilliant  name,  and  have  been  associated  more  prominently  with 
the  movements  of  the  Church,  but  none  have  done  mor6  to  raise  the 
Ghtnrckin  his  peculiar  sphere  and  locality  than  Mr.  White.     Ho  leayes 
t^  world  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  widows  and  orphans ;  and  no 
greater  honour  can  be  paid  than  such  testimony  so  impartially  and 
txraly.  rendered.     He  has  gone  to  "reap  his  reward."     We  had  indeed 
entertained  hopes  that  a  long  career  of  usefolness  was  before  him, 
bat  it  has  been  determined  otherwise.     By  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
an  aU-wise  Providence  he  has  gone  to  his  long  home.     His  mission  ha« 
been  accomplished,  but  no  one  departs  this  life  more  fiill  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,     Seldom  has  hew 
witnessed  a  stronger  expression  of  popular  feeling  amoTigst  all  classes  of 
the.  community — so  natural,  so  genuine,  and  which  appealed  so  stronglr 
to  i^  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.     In  a  fdture  number  we  trust 
to '.be  able  to  describe  the   great  extent  of  work  4cne  at  Leitb. 
Amongst    those   present   we   observed — the    Rev.   A.    WatsOn ;   tke 
Bev.  John  Alexander;  the  Rev.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Training  CoQege; 
the^Bev.  R  Wyer,  Peebles;  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Bushby,  DalkeilJij  Ae 
Rev^  F.  Flemyng,  organising  secretary ;  the  Rev.  H.  Maleolift,  Dnn- 
bla»e;  Mr.  James  Stewart,  W.S. ;  Mr.  Home  ;  Major  Scott,  of  Gal»J 
Dr.  Browne ;  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the  Register  House ;  Mr. .  John  -  Durid 
Hope  ^Mr.  Bollo,  W.S. 
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MISSIONS. 

In  indieaiiiig  the  subject  of  the  followiDg  remarkB  by  the  term  "  Mian 
sioii,"  we  use  it  in  the  techziical  sense  attached  to  it  in  the  danons^and 
the  ndes  of  the  Chnrch  Society.  Missions  are  c<)ngregation8  in  oonu; 
munion  with  the  Ghnrch,  which,  though  recognised  by  her  laws,  and 
enjoying  under  them  certadn  privileges,  are  still  in  a  position  oonaidM^ 
ably  inferior  to  that  of  Incumbencies.  If,  however,  they  are  at  all  bcoo^ 
cessful,  they  may  look  forward  to  occupying  that  position  in  course  of 
time.  They  are  in&nt  congregations  in  more  ^n  one  view  of  the 
term,  for  they  are  the  o£Pspring  of  Incumbencies,  and  hope  to  rea^h  the 
same  venerable  maturity  themselves.  - ' 

Their  origin  is  generally  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  of 
members  of  the  Church.  Active  steps  are  first  taken,  sometimes  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  mother  congregation,  sometimes  by  the  members 
concerned ;  but  the  action  of  both  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  People 
find  themselves  on  Saturday  evening  left  by  their  calling  at  such  a  disi. 
tance  firom  the  nearest  Church,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ministrations  there  on  the  following  day.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  near,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  them ;  and 
they  would  probably  rise  in  their  neighbours'  opinion  if  they  were  ta 
attach  themselves  to  it.  But  it  is  generally  the  case  that  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  having  their  progress  in  religious  faith 
and  practice,  attended  to  by  the  Church  from  their  infancy,  have  a  lov© 
for  the  mother  who  nursed  them,  which  will  not  let  them  forget  or  forw 
sake  her.  They  therefore  still  contrive  to  come  to  chnrch  occasionally 
though  with  great  difficulty  and  at  some  e2q)ense.  Both  these  evils, 
however,  they  feel ;  and  more  than  all,  they  feel  the  want  of  that  reU-* 
gious  instruction  for  their  children,  which  they  themselves  learnt  ta 
value.  Their  situation  is  one  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all  Churoh-i 
men.  The  cHldren  cannot  come  to  church  often ;  they  can  seldom  ob* 
tain  the  instructions  of  its  minister ;  and  so  they  cannot  acquire,  the 
love  for  the  Church's  principles  and  services,  which  will  make  them 
cling  to  her  in  any  difficulties.  The  probable  result  will  be,  that  whe^ 
they  no  longer  live  under  their  parents'  roof,  they  will  yield  to  circumi*' 
stances,  and  leave  the  Church  of  their  baptism. 

No  one  feels  this  evil  more  strongly  than  the  Incumbent  of  the 
congregation  in  which  they  have  been  baptized ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
it,  he  endeavours,  where  he  can  gather  a  few  of  the  outlying  parish^ 
ioners  together,^  to  go  to  them,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  an  ogcku 
sionai  Sunday  evening  service.  If  there  are  a  few,  and  those. energetid 
Churchmen,  who  meet  in  this  way,  they  probably  form  ^e  idea  etha12^ 
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this  arrangement  might  be  regular,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  is 
obtained  for  it.  If  they  aire  not  noijaerous  or  wealthy  enongh  to  be 
formed  into  an  Incnmbency,  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  Canon  zx., 
sec.  1-8,  they  must  be  content  with  the  status  of  a  Mission,  provided 
for  in  sec.  4  of  the  same  Canon,  and  continue  to  obtain  the  ministra* 
tions  of  the  nearest  Incumbent. 

As  the  congregation  becomes  organised,  and  other  members  (]no8% 
old  Episcopalians)  drop  in  to  swell  their  numbers,  the  next  great  event 
in  their  history  is  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  take  charge  of 
them  when  they  reach  the  normal  organisation  as  a  Mission. 

Thus  organised,  they  have  the  following  rights  and  privileges  :— 

1.  Their  clergyman,  if  he  has  been  three  consecutive  years  in 

charge  of  them,  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diocesan  Synod, 
and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  Bishop  (Can.  iii.,  sec.  5,  and 
xxvi.,  sec.  4). 

2.  They  may  apply  to  the  Church  Society  for  stipend  aid,  on  con- 

dition that  they  have  for  one  year  raised  at  least  £80  for  their 
clergyman,  and  undertake  to  do  so  for  other  three  years 
(Society's  New  Rules,  xii.,  sec,  5). 
Thus  Missions  are  established  with  the  primary  object  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  own  people,  many  of  whom  are  annually  lost  to  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  fewness  of  our  congregations,  by  being 
located  where  there  is  none  within  reach.  Their  first  duty  is  towards 
Episcopalians.  If  any  one  goes  to  take  charge  of  a  Mission  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  immediately  on  his  advent,  Presbyterians  of  all  descrip- 
tions will  flock  to  his  ministrations,  as  the  thirsty  Israelites  crowded 
after  Moses  towards  the  rock  which  was  to  be  smitten,  he  will  very 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake.  He 
will  come  to  that  conclusion  the  sooner,  if  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
consists  in  inconsiderate  railing  against  all  his  neighbours.  Some. 
however,  there  will  be  who  will  leave  other  bodies  to  join  the  Church, 
and  with  such,  care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  motive  but  a  con- 
viction of  the  Scriptural  character  of  our  principles  and  worship. 
There  have  been  instances  of  people  joining  the  Church  at  the  hands  of 
whose  clergyman  they  had  received  great  kindness,  and  afterwards 
falling  away  from  her  on  that  clergjrman's  removal. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  additions  from  without  that  the  strength  of 
a  Mission  lies.  It  is  in  those  attached  members  of  the  Church  who 
formed  the  nucleus  ;  who  had  love  for  her,  and  courage  enough  to  stand 
forward  and  make  great  sacrifices  in  starting  the  Mission,  at  a  time 
when  many  hung  back  and  spoke  and  acted  coldly,  because  success  was 
not  certain.  From  such  as  these,  to  whom  the  Church  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  to  whom  she  certainly  can  promise  a  reward  for  their 
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good  deedBy  the  Mission  generallj  takes  its  character  for  life  and 
energy ;  and  if  it  keep  that  character  in  its  maturity  as  an  Incumbency, 
it  will  do  well. 

But  now  we  must  point  out  the  difficulties  with  which  Mission^ 
have  to  contend,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church  at  large. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  existence,  the  difficulties  which  press 
upon  them  arise  from  their  inevitable  poverty,  and  their  equally  in-* 
evitable  need  of  money.  They  have  more  calls  upon  tlieir  liberality 
than  Incumbencies,  and  have  less  with  which  to  meet  those  calls.  They 
have  a  Church  to  build,  which  they  can  seldom  do  without  an  appeal  to 
churchmen  at  large,  but  to  accomplish  which  they  must  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  They  are  called  upon  to  make  provision  for  their 
clergyman ;  to  contribute  to  all  the  schemes  of  the  Church  Society ;  to 
contribute  to  their  own  endowment ;  while  the  expenses  connected  vrith 
the  keeping  up  of  the  services  are  often  greater  than  in  Incumbencies. 
it  is  true  they  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Society,  and  are  grateftil 
for  it,  and  their  efforts  for  endowment  are  for  their  own  benefit ;  but 
we  are  simply  showing  that,  though  weak  in  numbers  compared  with 
Incumbencies,  they  have  to  bear  far  greater  burdens  than  those  of  which 
even  they  sometimes  unworthily  complain. 

Neii^er  are  they  blind  to  the  future,  though  they  look  to  it  witfi 
faith  and  courage.  Their  object  is  to  grow  into  Incumbencies.  Then 
they  will  have  less  fear  of  being  cast  off  by  the  Society,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  extinguished.  Then  they  will  have  their  services* 
regular,  and  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  all  to  themselves,  while 
that  clergyman  will  himself  enjoy  a  far  better  position.  It  would 
be  well  if  they  knew  precisely  the  point  to  which  they  would  have  to 
work,  before  they  could  claim  that  position. 

Many  object  to  forming  new  Incumbencies,  unless  very  rich  cmes, 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  through  the  Society  a  burden  upon  the 
Church  at  large.  The  same  argument  they  apply  to  the  keeping  up  of 
Missions.  But  look  at  the  alternative.  If  Missions  are  discouraged 
and  support  refused  them,  many  congregations  numbering  their  average 
attendance  of  from  20  to  40,  (representing  souls  to  the  number  of  60  ^i* 
BO),  would  be  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  the  Church.  Scarcely 
the  third  part  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Church's  services.  The 
rest  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  her  but  seldom,  and  would  ^ 
ey^ituaUy  be  lost  to  her ;  and  she  would  certainly  have  little  room  to 
nplHmd  her  children  for  want  of  affeetion,  after  leaving  them  to  perisli/ 
in  the  wilderness.  -^i 

Siureiy  the  Church,  through  the  Society,  is  willing  to  give  a  small  . 
Bom  to  pretvent  such  results  as  these.     It  is  most  emphatically  her  du'ty*  i 
VOL.  n. — NO.  XX.  •        25 
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to  her  children.  But  more  than  that,  it  is  her  best  policy.  It  will  make 
every  one  feel  that  she  loves  her  children,  and  is  solicitons  for  their 
spiritual  welfare ;  and  this  feeling  will  produce  an  effect,  and  that  a 
sure  one,  not  only  on  the  attachment  of  her  members,  but  also  on  the 
light  in  which  she  is  regarded  from  without.  She  will  likewise  be 
taking  the  only  means  whereby  she  may  regain  her  foothold  in  places 
where  she  has  been  long  unknown. 


THE  ELECTIONS  TO  CONVOCATION. 

Now  that  the  whirl  of  elections  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  clergy  are  also 
indulging  in  the  excitement  of  the  poll.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the 
Tvmes^  the  Convocation  is  working  well  and  daily  gainmg  influence.  It 
may  be  said  it  has  no  power.  Its  representation  is  still  very  imperfect, 
but  still  it  on  the  whole  represents  very  fairly  the  feeling  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  some  Parliament  be- 
fore whom  grievances  should  be  laid.  Whilst  indulging  in  every  sarcasm 
at  the  Convocation,  the  Times  takes  very  good  care  to  oppose  every 
attempt  to  remodel  its  representation,  and  impart  to  the  Church  its  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  powers.  It  is  continually  flinging  in  the  face  of 
the  Church  that  it  is  devoid  of  all  power,  whilst  it  throws  in  the  way  its 
whole  influence  in  opposing  every  attempt  to  restore  this  power.  I^  is 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  Bishop  Colenso  that  the  Church  is  a 
niere  creature  of  Parliament— that  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
possessed  of  no  legislative  or  judicial  powers — thereby  placing  it  iD  a 
position  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom^  and  thus  clearly  no- 
reasonable  and  indefensible. 

That  lay  tribunals  are  to  define  her  doctrine,  and  that  a  Parliament 
in  many  ways  hostile  to  it  should  determine  her  legislation — ^is  the  asser- 
tion of  so  clear  a  paradox,  that  we  feel  assured  none  of  our  readers  will 
one  moment  defend  it. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last.  To  say  that  the  Church  is  t  bein  a 
worse  position  than  any  dissenting  sect — to  say  that  she  is  to  have  no 
powers  of  self-government — is  to  degrade  her  to  a  worse  position  than  the 
Greek  Church  under  Turkish  tyranny.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is 
a  great  matter  that  she  has  a  Convocation  at  all.  It  is  rising  in  influence 
from  the  moderatioli  and  wisdom  it  has  shewn  amidst  every  kind*of^pro- 
vocation.  It  has  disavowed  any  very  active  opposition  by  its  patience^  its 
firmness,  and  its  good  sense.  Government  and  Parliament  now  equally 
acknowledge  its  official  position. 

We  trust  that  this  line  of  conduct  will  be  continued.     It  is  only  by 
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such  a^  Gourse  that  opposition  caa  be  overcome  and  a  farther  extension  of 
its  powers  procured.  Forming  as  it  does  an  integral  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  will  prove  as  the  Civil  Parliament  before  it  the  palladium  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  It  has  at  any  rate  amended  a  canon,  and  Ba9 
shewn  its  sympathy  with  the  Bishop  of  Cape-Town  in  his  trying 
position. 

In  this  as  a  free  and  voluntary  body,  we  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Church  of  England,  even  though  we  too  have  to  encounter  our 
difficulties  and  undergo  our  trials.  We,  therefore,  all  the  more  wish  the 
Church  of  England  God  speed  in  her  gradual  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  State  control.  At  the  proper  time,  Providence  will  enable  her 
to  reassert  her  legitimate  position  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  scandal  will  be  removed  of  retaining  ministers  within  her  fold  who 
repudiate  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  creed.  '  .  . 


INTERCOMMIINIOIsr  WITH  THE  CHURCH  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

The  very  able  letters  of  Dr.  Pratt  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  to 
our  columns,  and  which  we  rejoice  to  see,  have  been  reprinted,  hstve 
imparted  a  great  interest  to  the  whole  position  of  the  Scandinavian 
Church  amongst  Scottish  churchmen.  * 

A  long  and  very  remarkable  discussion  upon  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  Anglican  and  the  Scandinavian  Churches  took  place  at  tlie 
Biocesan  Conference  of  Roeskild,  held  upon  the  1 5th  June.  We  do  nDt 
complain  of  the  conference  having  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusicii ; 
for  it  was  evident,  from  the  tone  of  the  discussion,  that  there  was  as  yet 
very  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  Church, 
and  so  convinced  were  many  of  the  speakers  of  this  that  they 
gladly  hailed  a  postponement  as  the  only  way  of  at  present  settling  the 
matter.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  there  is  a  periodical,  the  AlmindeUg 
Kirketidende,  which  warmly  advocates  the  intercommunion,  and  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pjetursson,  Principal  of  Reykiavig  College,  Iceland,  writes 
thus  to  it :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  periodical,  conducted  as  it  is 
with  tact  and  circumspection,  as  well  as  with  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  actual  jposition  of  the  Churches  on  both  sides,  will  greatly  oosn- 
tributeto  prepare  and  advance  a  closer  connection  between  them.  As 
you  already  know,  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  intercommunion  move- 
ment, the  more  so  that  I  find  the  Augustan  Confession  in  sucb  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  symbolic  formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  it  would  infinitely  strengthen  our  own 
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coixmiimion,  boih  ontwardly  and  inwardly,  if  all  these  Chnrches,  already 
one  in  fidth,  were  compreliended  within  a  closer  visible  bond." 

The  speeches  of  Provost  Hjort  and  Licentiate  Bothe,  in  a  simikr 
strain,  are  cheering  signs  of  the  times.  The  delicate  question  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Bishops  appears  to  be  the  real  obstacle  in  the  w&j. 
That  this  shonld  offend  the  national  pride,  and  be  in  a  certain  sense  a 
hnmiliation,  we  can  quite  imagine,  and  doubtless  the  whole  question 
mast  undergo  further  ventilation  before  any  practical  result  can  be 
arrived  at.  In  the  mean  time  negotiations,  if  judiciously  conducted, 
are'very  likely  to  terminate  ultimately  in  success. 

This  of  course  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  our  relations  to 
the  Lutheran  body.  The  original  cause  of  the  irregular  consecration 
of  Bishops  was  the  want  of  means  of  having  them  consecrated.  The 
Church  in  England  having  been  mixed  up  with  the  State,  and 
consequently  with  national  politics,  the  communication  with  foreign 
Churches  was  hampered  and  constrained ;  and  hence  the  providing 
even  her  own  offspring,  the  Church  in  America,  with  regular  Bishops 
was  first  attended  to  by  the  Church  in  Scotland.  The  Lutherans 
are,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  free  from  the  original  blame,  and 
having  remained  in  this  position  for  centuries,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  they  should  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  false  position  originally 
forced  upon  them,  and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible.  At  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  irregularity  exists.  Luther 
himself  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  this  point,  and 
in  his  various  writings  always  speaks  of  his  system  as  provisional 
— as  forced  upon  him  by  the  arrogance  and  persecution  of  Bome. 
The  fact  of  intercommunion  being  broken  in  consequence,  and 
the  advantage  which  the  Calvinistic  bodies  derive  from  this  irregular 
position,  shew  the  importance  of  the  question ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  benefit  will  be  derived  from  intercommunion,  we  tmst 
this  matter  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  befitting  the  momentous  con- 
sequences involved.  The  great  defect  in  our  position  is  doubtless  our 
having  no  Church  in  direct  communion  with  us  upon  the  Continent,  which 
to  the  Romanist  is  an  argument  powerfully  used  against  us.  The  ideal  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  thereby  rudely  broken  upon,  and  contrasts 
sadly  with  early  times.  The  importance  of  complete  intercommunion 
with  the  Lutheran  body,  especially  in  Scandinavia,  and  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  for  we  would  thereby  improve 
each  other,  and  present  a  strong  front  against  the  legions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  divisions  in  the  Protestant  world  are  the 
true  cause  of  the  progress  of  Romanism.  Its  compactness,  its 
organisation,  its  untiring  energy,  triumph  over  scattered  bodies 
bound  together  by  no    common    bond,  though    agreeing   in   great 
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essentials.  The  ETongelical  Alliance  was  a  proof  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  great  defect,  even  amongst  Calyinists.  It  failed 
because  there  was  no  accordance  in  doctrine,  and  because  each  meeting 
led  to  a  compromise  of  truth.  It  led  to  a  series  of  negatives,  and 
threatened  to  endanger  the  Catholic  Faith  altogether,  even  as  regards 
those  points  of  it  held  by  Calvinists  themselves.  It  was  fortunate  H 
did  fail,  for  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  could  be  no  union  unless 
through  the  means  provided  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  ages — ; 
belief  in  the  Creeds,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Apostolical  suc- 
cession of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  as  appointed  by  Christ 
Himself.  The  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  towards  our  Church  is  exactly  this.  The  one,  though  re- 
taining all  the  desire  to  continue  within  the  Church,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rule,  were  driven  from  it  by  the  tyranny  of  Home,  and 
made  the  best  of  a  difficult  position.  Being  deprived  of  certain 
important  privileges,  they  retained  all  the  machinery  of  a  Church 
they  could  retain.  The  Calvinists,  upon  the  other  hand,  started 
a  new  theory  of  government,  repudiated  indeed  by  Calvin  him- 
self, which  they  defended  not  as  a  necessity  of  their  position,  but  as  the. 
only  government  recognised  by  Scripture,  and  proceeded  to  anathema- 
tise all  those  Churches  which  did  not  adopt  their  form  of  government. 
We  can  hold  no  communion  with  Calvinists,  because  they  repudiate 
the  government  of  the  Church  as  it  had  existed  for  1500  years ; 
bat  we  can  hold  communion  with  Lutherans,  who  agree  with  us  in  the 
main  as  to  Church  government  and  general  doctrines,  and  who  only  do 
not  possess  our  government  in  full,  because  they  have  hitherto  had  no 
means  of  acquiring  it.  The  Church  of  England  is  quite  as  much  to 
blame  for  this  as  the  Lutheran  body  themselves ;  and  in  a  matter  of 
such  infinite  importance  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both,  we  trust  that 
no  mere  question  on  matter  of  detail  will  prevent  a  satisfiictory  adjust- 
ment of  a  course  of  negotiations,  which  will  alter  the  whole  face  of 
Christendom.  The  services  which  Luther  rendered  to  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  entitle  the  Church  with  which  he  was  associated  to 
every  consideration.  He  first  burst  the  bonds  of  B;Oman  tyranny,  and 
the  sin  of  schism  does  not  lie  at  his  door ;  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Roman  Bishops,  who  refused  all  concession,  connived  at  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  gave  an  official  sanction  to  the  worst  abuses  of 
a  corrupt  age.  The  Church  of  Home  having  ftirther  refiised  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  of  a  firee  council  of  the  whole  Church,  Luther  was 
obliged  to  organise  his  communion  as  he  best  could.  It  became  a  ques-, 
tion  whether  he  should  submit  to  a  Church  which  has  so  overlaid  religion 
with  heresies  and  corruptions,  that  it  well  nigh  extinguished  the  truth,  or 
whether  he  should  form  a  separate  community  which  freely  read  theWord 
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9i^  Qo^y  aad  Laid  the  doctrines  of  the  eaxly  Church,  as  confirmed  hj  the 
CSouiiaeniGaL  GooncilH.  There  was  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Provi- 
dence has  preserved  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden ;  and  we  trust  no  national  jealousies  will  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  .an  intercommunion,  based  upon  the  clearest 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  plainest  commands  of  Scrip- 
tare. 

Denmark,  in  especial,  has  many  claims  upon  our  national  sympa- 
thies, like  ourselves,  a  small  nation,  surrounded  by  powerM  neigh- 
bours, she  has  maintained  her  independence,  and  earned  their  respect 
by  her  gallantry,  her  nationality,  and  her  love  of  civil  liberty.  A  recent 
alliance  with  our  own  throne  has  confirmed  this  long  historical  connec- 
tion. With  prudence,  forbearance,  love  of  truth,  and  Christian  charity, 
the  wall  of  separation  may  be  removed. 


GAELIC  CHURCH  FUND. 
Those  members  of  our  Church  interested  in  the  imparting  of  religioas 
instruction    to    our  Gaelic   congregations,  will    be   glad  to   learn  that 
energetic  steps  are  at  length  being  taken  for  the  supply  of  this  most 
urgent  want. 

The  letters  and  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in.  our  Maga- 
^jdne,  have  led  some  to  look  into  this  matter  very  carefully,  and  we  ire 
happy  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  result  has  been  the  forma^oitof 
**  a  Gaelic  Ghwrch  Fund,'  which  will  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  Supple- 
mental Fund  to  the  Church  Society's  General  Fund,  and  will  be  mean- 
while administered  for  the  special  behoof  of  the  Gaelic  members  of  our 
Church  in  the  hands  of  a  '*  managing  committed  e0n]{>osed  exclusively  of 
laymen.^  This  committee  will  be  formed  out  of  those,  lay  members  of 
our  Church  who  are  resident  amongst,  and  most  interested  in.  the^s^uitual 
welfare  of,  our  Gaelic  people,  whilst  the  Church  Society  will  gladly  lend 
any  aid  in  its  power  towards  carrying  out  and  co-operating  with  the  pre- 
sent effort. 

The  paucity  of  Gaelic  Students  of  Divinity,  and  competitors  M  Glen- 
almond  for  the  '^ Houhlon  Gaelic  Exhibition"  is  no  doubt oopasieoe^bf 
the  want  <^  funds  wherefrom  to  assist  and  educate  .boys  pre^aipJbni  to 
their  going  to  college*-  Again,  when  in  college,  there  is  na  proiviaiaiuiuula 
•towards  helping  young  students  preparing  for  holy  ordeick- .  An^  as  most 
:bf  these  are  taken^  at  the  present,  from  a  clfiss  9!.  society  in  wUd^^^ 
^Kreiil-al^etaaiod  them,  they  oonsequently  are  so  tr^3ited,.at  )^e^ut9f ^  <^^ 
their  course,  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  little  interest  is  felt  in  them, 
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or  rhat  they  are  being  trained  for  a  class  amongst  our  clergy  who  are  to 
be  despised  and  looked  down  upon.  The  after  eflfect  of  this  on  their  use- 
fulness is  most  injurious. 

There  are  no  funds  of  the  Church  Society  available  at  the  present, 
for  supplying  these  deficiencies  ;  and,  it  is  therefore  deemed  most  desirable 
that  this  Gaelic  Church  Fund  should  be  commenced  under  a  separate  and 
distinct  organization  as  a  special  fund  for  meeting  the  wants  of  our 
Gaelic  Church  members  in  these  respects. 

Preliminary  steps  are  being  accordingly  taken  for  putting  this  fund 
into  active  operation,  and  when  fully  matured,  it  will  no  doubt  formally 
appear  before  the  public.  As  far  as  it  goes  at  present,  its  objects  are  as 
follows ; — 

1.  To  aid  in  the  support  and  education  of  Gaelic  Church  boys  jpre- 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  collie,  there  to  be  trained  for  holy 
orders. 

2  To  aid  them  further  in  their  academical  studies  while  at  college  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Glenalmond,  or  elsewhere. 

8  Especially  to  aid  in  providing  and  training  competitors  for  the 
Houbhn  Exhibition  at  Glenalmond. 

4  To  assist  GaeHc  Missions  of  the  Church,  and  in  providing  generally 
Church  services  and  instruction  in  Gaelic  in  outlying  and  destitute  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles. 

All  donations  and  subscriptions  for  this  fund  will  be  received  at  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  by  William  Brand,  Esq.,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  treasurer. 


COSBESFONDENCE. 

Injustice  to  an  excellent  clergyman  we  cheerfully  insert  the  following 
documents : — 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH  OUABDIAN. 

Rosse  Parsonage,  Fort-William, 
July  24, 1865. 
Sib, — In  the  Scottish  Oua/rdi<m  for  the  present  month  the  following 
paragraph  appears : — 

**  FoBT-WiLUAM. — In  this  village  there  is  a  Gaelic-spealdng  congre- 
gregation  belonging  to  our  Church.  The  pastor,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a 
good,  pious,  zealous  clergyman,  as  all  pastors  should  be.  But  the  pastor 
is  an  English  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  unable  either  to  speak  or  preach 
to  the  Gaelic  people  in  their  native  tongue»    The  consequence  is,  that  this 
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old  Gaelic  congregation  in  Boattered  like  aheep  without  a  shepherd.  Some 
of  them  go  to  the  Free  Church,  many  of  them  to  the  Establishment,  and 
few  of  them,  indeed,  attend  the  Church  of  their  lor^thers.  And  why  1 
Because  tbey  will  not  hear  there,  as  in  former  days,  the  Word  of  Ood  read 
or  preached  in  their  native  language." 

Whence  you  obtained  the  information  thus  communicated  to  yoar 
readers  {  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  it  was  not  from  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  true  state  of  affairs  hera  The  paragraph  con- 
tains a  charge  of  a  very  serious  kind,  and  one  which,  I  take  leave  to  think, 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  on  light  grounds.  You  tell  the  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland  that  "  the  conaeqiience  **  of  my  ministry  here  is  that  an  ^'  old 
Qaelic  congregation  is  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd:''  thatis, 
you  accuse  me  of  having  grievously  wounded  the  Church  which  I  love. 
Your  sense  of  justice  wiU  not  refose  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
about  this  painful  accusation. 

Years  ago  there  ivas  (as  I  have  been  told,  although  there  is  some 
doubt  about  it),  a  Gaelic-speaking  congregation  here ;  and  there 
was  also  a  Gaelic-speaking  ministry,  which  existed  (with  one  short  in- 
terval) up  to  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  the  charge  at  Christmas, 
1862.  But  when  I  came  here,  there  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  Gaelic  congregation.  The  congregation  was  English-speaking 
with  a  few  Gaelic  members  added  to  it ;  and  of  those  Gaelic  members,  all, 
with  one  or  two  aged  exceptions,  understood  English,  and  all,  with  one  or 
twd"  exceptions,  now  attend  the  service  in  our  Church,  The  dispersion, 
which  you  properly  lament,  took  place  before  my  appointment  to  the  in- 
cumbency ;  and  it  took  place,  it  is  well  to  remember,  under  a  Gaelic  min- 
istry. The  nature  of  the  accusation  brought  against  me  makes  it  neces* 
sary  that  1  should  state  this  latter  fact ;  but  I  do  so  without  presuming 
to  cast  any  imputation  upon  my  reverend  brethren  who  have  preceded  me 
here.  All  I  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  your  readers  is  this — that,  from 
some  cause  or  causes,  operating  contemporaneously  with  a  Gaelic  mimstiy, 
a  Gaelic  congregation  was  very  much  thinned,  and  almost  lost^  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  most  unjust  to  charge  me  with  "  scattering  like  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd  "  a  flock  which  I  never  had  the  chance  of  shepherding 
at  all. 

I  might  speak  of  the  endeavours  made  by  me  and  mine  to  recover  the 
stray  sheep  reputed  to  have  once  belonged  to  this  flock,  very  few  ai  whom 
(scarcely  any,  indeed,  of  the  younger  part  of  them,)  have  the  excuse  of  not 
knowing  English.  I  might  speak  of  personal  importunities ;  and  of  varied 
acts  of  kindness;  and  of  the  formation  of  Sunday  schools  and  sewing 
classes.    But  this  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  letter, 
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which  is  to  show  you  how  easily  cruel  iigniy  may  be  done  to  the  repata- 
tion  of  a  cleigyman  by  disseminating  loose  general  assertions* 
I  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Simpson,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 
Incumbent  of  Rosse  Church,  Fort-William. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  Simpson's  statements 
regarding  the  (iaelic  congregation,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  letter,  are 
correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  noticed  below,  which  further 
strengthens  Mr.  Simpson's  case. 

James  McGregor,  Trustee. 
EoifALD  M'Geegor,  Trustee, 

Eosse  Episcopal  Church. 
James  Walker,  Churchwarden. 
Donald  Fraser,  Churchwarden. 
In  addition  to  the  above  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  congregation   at  Fort- William  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
It  consists  with  my  knowledge  that  during  that  time  the  congregation  has 
been  chiefly  an  English-speaking  one.     There  have  always  been  a  few 
members  who  did  not  speak  English,  and  such  is  the  case  at  present.     I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  latter  have  left  the  church  during  Mr.  Simp- 
son's incumbency. 

James  M'Gregor. 


TO  THE   editor  OF  THE    "  SCOTTISH  GUARDUN. 

CHURCH  SOCIETY  STIPEND  AID  GRANTS. 
Sm, — I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  advert,  through  your  pages,  to  one  point 
in  connection  with  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Church  Society,  to 
«fliich  it  may  be  well  that  reference  should  be  made.  I  allude  to  the 
inconvenience  which  may  be  caused  to  a  number  of  the  clergy  by  the 
increasing  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  the  Society*;  Stipend  Aid 
Grrants  are  to  be  payable.  Formerly  these  grants  invariably  came  to 
hand  by  the  11th  of  November  in  each  year ;  latterly  it  was  enacted 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Society's  General  Committee  was  not  to  be 
held  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  November  ;  and  now  (as  appears 
from  a  circular  recently  issued  by  authority)  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  such  meeting  in  the  present  year  untQ  December.  Now,  I  do 
not  see  what  sufficient  purpose  can  be  served  by  such  delay,  while  that 
it  must  be  productive  of  considerable  inconvenience  is  evident.     The 
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desiTable  ihing  for  ike  clergy  is,  that  iheir  allowance  from  the  Sodetj 
should  be  in  their  hands  on  the  arriyal  of  the  Martinmas  term,  as  it  is 
then  that  iheUr  payments  to  tradesmen  and  for  honse  rent  (in  those 
numerous  cases  where  they  have  not  parsonages)  are  invariably  ex- 
pected. I  think  it  likely  that  your  insertion  of  these  few  lines  may  be 
of  use,  as  I  feel  certain  that  they  set  forth  the  view  taken  of  this  mat- 
ter by  very  many. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  SCOTTISH  CHUBCHMAlf. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Trikitt  College,  Glbnalmond. — The  following  letter  appeared  in 
the  Quardian  of  26fch  July  : — 

"  Sib, — I  have  lately  been,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  near  Perth,  and  taken  a  slight  part  in 
the  classical  examination  of  the  boys  of  the  highest  Form.  It  is  also  at 
his  suggestion  that  I  send  you  the  following  notes  on  the  subject,  which 
may  perhaps  draw  a  little  more  attention  to  an  important  and  flounsh- 
ing  Institution,  less  known  among  us  in  the  English  Church  than  it 
deserves  to  be. 

*'  I  could  not,  however,  give  even  a  sketch  of  its  continuous  histoij. 
I  was  on  the  original  Committee  by  which  it  was  set  on  foot,  though  I 
took  but  little  part  in  it ;  and  I  have  for  some  years  held  the  easy, 
indeed  the  nominal,  office  of  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  property.  Bat 
I  have  hardly  any  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  its  history  during 
the  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

'*  It  did  so  happen  that  I  was  present,  I  may  almost  say,  at  the 
conception,  though  not  at  the  birth,  of  the  College.  I  was  staying  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  house  in  1841,  and  well  remember  his  telling  me  that 
the  idea  of  a  great  place  of  education  for  Scotch  Episcopalians  had  joBt 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr.  James  R 
Hope. 

"  At  the  College  I  was  shown  a  letter  of  Mr  Hope's,  written  in  the 
earlier  days  of  its  existence,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  design  having 
been  simultaneously  conceived  by  himself  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Be 
S9id,  however,  that  his  own  view  had  at  first  been  rather  limited  to  the 
establishment  of  a  place  of  training  for  candidates  for  the  Minisiay,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  add  a  College  for  general  education. 
It  was  accordingly  founded,  and  has  always  been  carried  on,  with  this 
twofold  division. 
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^..  "These  two  were  the  real  founders  of  the  College.  Of  the  one  of 
them,  now  especially  that  his  name  is  "  volitating  through  the  mouths 
of  men "  perhaps  more  than  at  any  former  time,  T  need  say  nothing 
here.  Of  the  other,  now  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  am 
very  sure  that  nothing  that  may  have  happened  since  those  days  will 
ever  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  Scotch  Churchmen  the  feelings  of 
respect  and  gratitude  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Trinity  College. 

"  If  any  name  could  be  joined  with  theirs,  I  believe  it  might  be 
that  of  the  worthy  and  excellent  Dean  Ramsay,  whose  portrait,  painted 
about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  College,  now  adorns  its  great  hall. 
But  there  were  several  others,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  late  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  Mr.  Smythe  of  Methven — I  am  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  list — who  deserve  honourable  mention. 

"  These  were  men  who  would  not  suffer  their  undertaking  to  fail. 
It  seems  a  sort  of  destiny  in  these  times,  that  all  great  new  schools 
must  in  their  early  days  pass  through  a  crisis  of  pecuniary  perturbation 
and  embarrassment.  Trinity  College  was  no  exception.  But  from  the 
time  that,  at  some  risk  I  believe  to  himself,  the  administration  of  the 
afeire  of  the  College,  both  educational  and  economical,  was  undertaken 
by  the  present  Warden,  Dr.  Hannah — a  man  of  practical  sagacity  and 
experience  no  less  than  of  learning  and  ability — the  course  of  the 
Institution  appears  to  have  been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity, 

''  At  present'  it  annually  supplies  perhaps  as  many  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  as  are  needed  by  so  small  a  communion  as  the  Episcopal 
Scoioh  Church;  and  there  are  upwards  of  100  boys  in  the  general 
department.  Indeed,  the  smallness  of  the  body  from  which  the  students 
are  dxawn — ^for  there  are  but  few  that  are  not  from  Scotland — ^neces- 
sarily gives  the  College  almost  a  monopoly,  attended  by  a  corresponding 
responsibility,  in  the  higher  education  of  Scotland.  Unless  in  the  case 
of  some  imaGoountable  mismanagement,  it  can  hardly  have  a  rival. 

^  Th6  financial  position  of  the  College  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
ftom.  these  conditions.  The  charge  to  the  parents  is  very  moderate :  I 
belipve  a  boy's  whole  expenses  of  every  kind  are  less  than  £90  aryear. 
Yet,  by  good  management,  a  large  annual  surplus  is  secured,  part  of 
which  is  needed  for  the  payment  of  interest  of  the  debt — not  a  large 
debt-r»on  the  bailding,  but  much  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  comple- 
tion or  extension  of  the  Institution.  From  this  source  the  very  hand- 
some BiaU  has  lately  been  erected,  at  a  cost  exceeding  £7,000. 

^^  The  original  Trost-Deed  mentions  the  number  of  200  students 
as  that  which  might  ultimaibely  be  received  in  the  College.  Thi3 
imniher' i§.  i^rhaf)»  materially  in  excess  of  the  present  or  any  eaxly 
demand.     But  the  land  attached  to  the  buildings,  about  forty  acres, 
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might  perhaps  adyantageoasly  be  increased :  and  there  is  stiU  a  glarmg 
deficiency  in  them,  of  a  Library  and  a  Cloister,  without  both  which  the 
quadrangle  is  very  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  and  will  be. 

"  This  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  in  good  measure  due 
to  the  wise  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  College  in  respect 
to  government.  Those  who  have  attended  to  the  recent  discussions  in 
our  own  country  about  the  management  of  public  schools  are  aware 
of  the  great  weight  of  authoiiiy  in  fovour  of  the  system  which  is 
practically  in  operation  at  Rugby :  a  Head  Master  who,  in  effect,  has 
the  entire  administration,  subordinate  only  to  a  body  of  Governors,  of 
great  personal  dignity,  but  who,  whatever  may  be  their  theoretical 
powers,  do,  in  &ct,  limit  themselves  to  the  exercise,  in  case  of  need, 
of  the  power — no  doubt  a  formidable  one — of  absolute  dismissal  of  the 
Master.  Substantially  this  is  so  at  Glenahnond.  Not  the  whole  body 
of  Governors,  but  a  part  of  them — namely,  the  Scotch  Bishops,  have 
by  the  Deed,  this  unqualified  power  of  removal.  But,  subject  to  this, 
the  Warden  is  uncontrolled  as  to  the  management  of  the  school ;  and 
without  giving  a  positive  opinion  whether  this  be  or  be  not  actually 
the  best  principle,  it  may  at  least  be  said  to  have  worked  well  here. 

'*  I  am  not  able,  nor  does  it  seem  requisite,  to  go  into  minute  detail 
as  to  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  place.  Tbey  are  based,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  the  great  new  schools  that  have  contemporaneously 
sprung  up  in  England,  on  the  ancient,  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
classical  bafiis.  In  the  superstructure  thereon  raised,  due  care  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  avoid  that  well-known  danger  to  which  all  such 
schools,  dependent  as  they  are  on  public  opinion  for  their  welfSare,  are 
exposed  from  the  pressure  so  much  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  a 
part — an  active,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  soundest  part — of  that  publio 
opinion — the  danger  of  over-multifariousness  in  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  only  doubt  that  could,  so  fiax  as  I  could 
judge,  be  felt  is  whether  the  compulsory  learning,  throughout  the 
school,  of  Iwo  modem  languages,  French  and  German,  be  not  too  much. 
Bather  it  is  possible  that  some  ftirther  extension  of  the  cwiriculum  may 
soon  be  found  practicable  :  as  in  respect  to  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Trust-Deed  as  within  the  scope  of  the 
Institution. 

"  The  boys'  accommodation  is  very  good,  and  they  have,  in  larger 
numbers  than  in  any  but  a  very  few  of  the  English  schools,  the  advan- 
tage of  single  rooms.  Their  enjoyment  of  this  advantage,  however, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  restricted  somewhat  more  than  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

"  Of  the  actual  performance  of  the  boys  in  their  examination  I 
could  not  say  much,  having  only  seen  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  hi^est 
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Class,  wluch  happens  just  now  to  be  nnnsnally  small.  The  age  of  the 
boys  is  rather  below  tiliat  in  the  old  English  schools ;  nor  conld  their 
classical  work  be  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  Eton  Collegers  or  Dr. 
Kennedy's  boys.  But  especially  in  the  case  of  the  head  boy,  bearing  a 
a  well-known  name,  Rorison,  there  was  fair  promise,  needing  only 
careftd  cultivation,  of  fiiture  excellence. 

"  The  situation  of  the  College  was,  I  believe  partly  determined  by 
circtmistances  connected  with  its  acquisition.  But  had  the  choice  been 
nnfettered,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  fortunate  than  it  has  been. 
It  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  remoteness  from  any  large  town ; 
and  the  site  is  central,  healthy,  and  picturesque  to  a  high  degree. 

"Trinity  College,  regarded  simply  as  a  large  school,  deserves 
attention  for  itself  as  much  as  any  of  the  numerous  similar  enterprises 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  But  besides  this,  as  a  great  organ  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  it  claims  the  neighbourly,  the  afifec* 
tionate,  the  brotherly  sympathy  and  regard  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Establishment  and  non-establishment  are  the  accidents 
of  Churches :  identity  of  faith  and  discipline  is  their  vital  and  essential 
bond  of  union.  Let  us  cling  to  this,  and  in  virtue  of  it  lose  no  occasion 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  intercommunion  with  our  sister  of  the 
North. — Your  faithftd  servant,  "  Lyttelton. 

"  Hagley,  Stourbridge,  July  21,  1865." 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  the  Town  of  Co- 
bourg  and  County  of  Northumberland,  was  held  at  the  North  American 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  the  President,  David 
Bum,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  address  to  His  BK>yal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  submitted  by  the  President,  was  on  the  motion  of 
John  Sutherland,  Esq.,  the  Vice-Pi^esident,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Underwood,  carried  by  acclamation : — 

ADDRESS. 

"  To  His  Royal  Highness,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  8fc,,  Sfc. 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

"We,  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  members  of  the  Saint  Andrew's 
Society  of  the  Town  of  Cobourg  and  County  of  Northumberland, 
Canada  West,  beg  to  be  permitted  to  offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  our 
dutiftd  congratulations,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  birth  of  your  Royal 
Highness'  second  son. 

"  This  joyftil  event  we  hail  as  an  additional  security  conferred  upon 
that  hereditary  principle,  which  forms  so  essential  an  element  in  the 
fabric  of  the  British  Constitution. 

"  On  any  ordinary  occasion,  we  would  not  have  ventured  to  obtrude 
a  formal  expression  of  our  feelings  upon  your  Royal  Highness,  but  at 
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the  present  time,  when  the  dependency  of  Canada  on  the  CroWn  ^ 
Great  Britain  is  attempted  to  be  nndermined  by  the  machinatipiis  of 
eyil  disposed  men,  we  are  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  ns  of  conveying  to  yotir  Roysi 
Highness  the  assurance  of  onr  unaltered  attachment  to  Her  Majesty's 
person  and  government. 

**  With  every  disposition  on  our  part  to  live  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  men,  and  in  particular  with  our  neighbours  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States,  we  rejoice  to  avow  our  appreciation  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  over  the  elective  principle  on 
which  Republicanism  is  founded. 

"  In  the  British  Constitution,  of  which  the  Crown  is  the  corner 
stone,  and  in  the  Constitutional  safeguards  by  which  that  Crown  is  sur- 
rounded we  recognise  a  form  of  Government  better  adapted  in  one 
judgment  than  any  other  for  ensuring  the  blessings  which  flow  from 
the  securiiy  of  life  and  property,  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
rights  and  privileges. 

"  We  are  assured  that  such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  that  there  will  be  found  on  their  part  no  effoii 
wanting,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  vindicate  their  attachment 
to  the  Crown  of  their  Queen,  and  to  those  ties  which  now  liiiV  them  to 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  beg  farther  to  be  permitted  to  lay  before  the  fair  consort  of 
your  Royal  Highness  the  homage  also  of  our  respectfal  congratulations. 
The  virtues  displayed  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
the  elevated  sphere  in  which  she  moves,  have  endeared  Her  Royal 
Highness  to  every  British  heart,  and  it  rejoices  Her  Majesty's  subject? 
to  be  assured  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  lofty  duties  imposed  npoij 
your  Royal  Highness,  the  blessings  of  domestic  happiness  are  not 
wanting  to  lighten  their  toil  and  to  animate  their  exertion. 

"  With  the  love  which  Scottish  hearts  in  the  '  days  of  old'  ever  bore 
to  their  ancient  line  of  kings,  a  love  which  sustained  the  independence 
of  Scotland  in  the  midst  of  every  peril, 

"  We  subscribe  ourselves  Her  Majesty's  devoted  subjects,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  the  town  of  Cobourg,  and  Connty 
of  Northumberland,  Canada  West. 

"  Signed  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

"  David  Burn,  President. 

"  Cobourg,  Canada  West,  22d  July,  1865." 

Public  Dinner  to  the  Hon.  G.  P.  BoYLE.--The  Hon.  G.  F.  ^jh 
late  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Bute,  was  entertained. to  dinner  by  a  large 
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party  of  gentlemen  in  the  Kelbume  Arms  Hotel,  Millport.  Mr  J.  Thom- 
son occapied  the  chair,  while  the  duties  of  croupiers  were  discharged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Meek  and  N.  Murphy.  About  seventy  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner ;  which  having  been  partaken  of,  the  customary  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional toasts  were  proposed  and  heartily  responded  to. 

The  Hon.  Mr  Boyle,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  "  The  Houses  of  Par- 
liament," said  it  must  be  matter  of  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  every 
lover  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  to  observe  how  very  accurately 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  reflected  the  educated  mind  of  the  country. 
Much  had  been  said  concerning  certain  theoretical  emendations  which 
might  be  made  on  the  constitution,  with  a  view  to  widening  the  basis 
of  the  representative  system.  They  were  well  aware  that  in  part  he 
was  disposed  to  go  along  with  that  movement ;  but  what  he  would 
chiefly  note  was  this,  that  the  desire  for  an  alteration  on  the  basis  of 
our  representative  system  was  most  happily  founded  rather  upon  theo- 
retical perfection  than  upon  any  practical  defect.  After  referring  at 
some  length  to  the  degree  in  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament  reflected 
the  general  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  country,  and  adverting  to  the 
services  rendered  by  the  press  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
Legislature,  the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Government  handed  down  to  the  next  generation  would  be  neither 
that  of  a  democratic  president  nor  an  autocratic  emperor,  but  that  of  our 
old-fashioned,  our  indigenous  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

The  Chairman,  in  afterwards  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
said  they  all  knew  how  justly  Mr.  Boyle  was  entitled  to  their  respect 
and  affectionate  regard.  The  people  of  Cumbrae  had  known  him  from 
his  early  youth,  and  had  enjoyed  with  him  the  closest  intercourse.  He 
had  always  been  to  them  a  true  friend.  By  lectures  and  otherwise  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  their  innocent  pleasures  and  their 
mtellectual  improvement ;  and  by  taking  the  chief  place  amongst  their 
municipal  commissioners,  he  had  beei^  no  less  zealous  to  forward  the 
social  and  sanitary  well-being  of  the  community.  In  fact,  they  had 
abundant  reasons  to  regard  Mr.  Boyle  as  a  pure-minded  and  warm- 
hearted man — as  a  man  of  refined  culture,  as  a  polished  gentleman,  and 
a  sincere  Christian.  The  Chairman  went  on  to  refer  to  Mr.  Boyle's 
first  candidature  for  the  representation  of  the  county,  when  he  was 
assailed  not  only  by  what  might  be  termed  the  legitimate  weapons  of 
party  warfare,  but  by  the  peculiar  machinery  at  the  command  of 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  falsehood.  If  not  said  in  so  many  words,  it 
was  insinuated  that  their  guest  was  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and,  of  course, 
bent  on  promoting  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Pope  in  Great 
Britain.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  unscrupulous  means  used  against 
him,  Mr.  Boyle  was  returned  on  that  occasion  by  a  majority  of  15  votes. 
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Bat  at  ihe  recent  election  the  battery  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  mis- 
representaiion  which  had  worked  so  well  before,  bad  been  plied  with 
redoubled  force,  and  it  had  resulted,  as  they  knew,  in  Mr.  Boyle's  de- 
feat, although  they  trusted  only  for  a  time.  Hie  Chairman  concluded 
by  asking  the  company  to  drink  the  health  of  this  good  and  true  man, 
with  their  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  welfare.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  thanked  the  electors  for  the 
kind  support  which  they  had  given  him  under  a  contest  more  than 
usually  arduous.  He  questioned  whether,  since  the  days  when  the  early 
Christian  bishops  were  elected  by  the  popular  suffrage,  any  election  had 
been  of  so  theological  a  character.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  In  say- 
ing this,  he  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  deprecate  the  influ- 
ence and  the  power  of  religion.  But  he  held  that  in  an  election  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  the  religious  questions  at  issue  should  be  dis' 
tLnctly  confined  within  the  limits  of  actual  votes  in  Parliament.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  introduction  of  questions  as  to  the  private 
opinions  of  the  member  himself,  or  as  to  his  private  prayers,  were  ques- 
tions which  had  better  be  leffe  out  altogether.  Mr.  Boyle  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  political  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  afterwards  referring  to  the  great  change  whicli 
came  over  the  West  of  Scotland  on  the  day  so  fatal  to  his  own  interests, 
he  said  that  while  differing  sincerely  on  certain  points  from  the  newly- 
returned  members  for  Stirlingshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Wigtownshire, 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  Conservatives  when  compared 
with  some  of  those  members  who  had  been  returned  for  some  of  the 
burghs  in  England  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  what  Scotland  re- 
quired, in  order  to  give  her  once  more  the  Conservative  tendency  which 
existed  in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  was  simply  the  development 
of  those  extreme  theories  which  were  held  by  some  of  the  advanced 
Liberal  school  in  England.  He  himself  regretted  that  Scotland  shonld 
have  taken  any  step  in  that  direction,  but  he  was  inclined  to  hope  and 
to  believe  that  that  step  was  a  final  one.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Boyle  con- 
cluded by  returning  thanks  to  his  friends  for  their  kindness  and  sup- 
port. 

The  toast  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  other  sentiments,  the 
evening  being  altogether  very  pleasantly  spent. 

Intercommunion  with  the  Sbebian  Church. — The  iDtelligence 
which  was  sent  us  last  week  by  our  correspondent  in  Serbia  will  call  up 
strong  and  deep  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Churchmen.  We  read  1% 
but  as  yet  we  hardly  realize  it.  It  is  a  fact,,  which  we  believe  not  for  joy 
and  wonder,  that  the  East  and  the  West  are  once  more  linked  together  in 
the  bonds  of  Christian  Unity.   .  Yet  it  seems  certain,  from  what  our  cor- 
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respondent  states,  tbat  English  Churchmen  travelling  in  Serbia^  on  pro* 
ducio^  as  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should,  letters  of  commendation  con- 
taining assurance  of  their  Churchmanship  and  their  worthiness,  will  be 
admitted  by  the  Bishops  and  Priests  of  the  Serbian  Church  to  participation 
in  tbe  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  Serbian  Church  is 
satisfied  thjit  the  Anglican  Church  is  orthodox  and  sound,  and  all  that  she 
requires  is  that  they  who  apply  for  Holy  Communion  to  her  should  be 
soond  members  of  their  own  Church.     This  is  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  know 
it ;  and  it  is  so  simple,  so  beautiful,  so  primitive,  so  truly  Christian,  that 
our  wonder  and  our  joy  seem  to  call  for  time  and  reflection  to  settle  down 
into  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  really  so.     There  were  many  antecedent 
reasons  which  made  it  probable  that  the  work  of  Unity  should  commence 
in  the  way  it  has.     There  are  affinities  between  the  two  Churches.     To 
tbe  many  points  of  agreement  between  our  own  Church  and  the  Orthodox 
Communion,  the  points  of  a  married  Clergy,  a  single  Altar,  a  vernacular 
Liturgy,  an  open  Bibje,  a  parity  of  Bishops,  an  administration   of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  Serbian  Church  adds  one  other,  which 
rendered  mutual  recognition  and  union  more  easy  to  her  than  to  other 
branches  of  the  Eastern  ChurcL     She  allows,  as  our  Church  allows, 
Baptism  by  affusion.     Immersion  is  with  her,  as  with  us,  the  rule ;  but 
affusion  with  her,  as  with  us,  is  not  only  allowed,  but  frequently  practised. 
We  know,  and  our  readers  know,  that  the  "  Extremist "   party  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  the  Fanariotes  of  Constantinople,  insist  vehemently  that 
no  Baptism  but  their  own  Trine  Immersion  is  valid.     This  tradition  of 
tbeirs  is  but  a  century  old.     There  is  nothing  venerable  or  Apostolic  about 
it.    It  is  far  more  modem  than  the  Rubrical  directions  of  our  own  Prayer 
Book.    A  Synod  at  Constantinople,  in  1756,  decided  against  the  validity 
of  all  Western  Baptism,  whether  Latin  or  Lutheran,  and  denied  it  in  bitter 
terms.     To  this  decision  the    "Extremists''   cling.     But  Russia  never 
received  this  Synod's  decision  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Sclavonic  Churches.     It 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Fanariotes ;  and,  like  other  uncharitable  dogmata,  it  in- 
volves, and  will  involve,  those  who  tenaciously  persist  in  holding  it  in 
many  difficulties,  both  logical  and  practical.     It  is,  indeed,  condemned  by 
tbe  fact  that  it  cannot  but  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  Christian  Unity  in 
the  world. 

But  forgetting  these  controversies,  and  leaving  them  on  one  side,  as  in 
our  present  state  of  gratefulness  to  Divine  Providence,  and  overflowing 
Christian  exultation,  we  are  bound  to  do,  we  must  set  forth  our  deep  ad- 
miration of  the  singleness  of  heart,  which  in  this  striking  movement  has 
characterized  the  Serbian  Church.  We  have  always  felt,  and  have  often 
expressed,  great  esteem  for  her  judicious  and  devoted  Prelates  ;  especially 
for  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Archbishop  Michael,  and  the  learned  and 
VOL.  n. — NO   XX.  26 
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laige^minded  Bishop  of  Schabatz.  To  these  names  we  must  now  add  that 
of  another  Frebite,  the  Biahop  of  Tchatachat.  These  worthy  snceeasors  of 
the  Apostles  ha^e  desenred  well,  not  merely  of  the  English  Church,  but  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  They  have  done  a  great  thing. 
Thqr  have  practically  initiated  a  movement  for  which  the  Churdi  was 
waiting,  and  of  which  the  consequences — ^which  cannot  but  be  salutaiy— 
will  reach  on  even  to  the  times  of  the  End. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  new  and  grand  result  of  a  law  hitherto 
little  noticed  in  the  processes  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  a  phenomenon  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  electric  force  of  faith  and  prayer,  which  has 
been  gathering,  and  accumulating  so  long,  is  now  at  length  streaming,  with 
irresistible  though  invisible  power,  beneath  the  ground  of  this  world's  em- 
pires and  kingdoms,  and  far  under  the  very.foundations  of  earthly  politics 
and  schemes.  Its  influence^  so  strong,  so  ceaseless,  has  not  been  uofelt  hy 
those  sensitive  and  delicate  souls  who  in  East  and  West  long  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord's  kingdom.  It  has  been  felt  in  Serbia  as  it  has  been 
felt  here.  And  the  chords  of  many  more  hearts  vrill  vibrate  with  its 
power,  as  it  passes  through  them,  and  make  them  irresistibly  to  become 
living  links  in  one  single  chain  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  Christian  love. 
May  it  not  be  exi>ended  in  vain.  May  it  do  His  work^  who  will  say  ere 
the  end  shfdl  come,  ^  Let  there  be  Unity ;  and  there  shall  be  Unity.''        j 

This  drawing  together  of  the  two  Churches  of  England  and  Serbia  ia  a 
Christian  triumph  of  no  common  kind.     Men  of  old,  when  a  triumph  was   i 
won,  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field.    We  too,  like  themi  should  bcdld  our   i 
tarophy,  an  altar  to  Garitas  Victrix.    English  Churchmen  must  henceforth   ' 
look  on  the  members  of  the  Serbian  Church  as  their  brothers,  and  their 
Bishops  must  be  our  fathers  in  Christ  too.     They  have  done  an  act  of  ^ 
courage  as  well  as  of  love,  while  the  grasp  of  Turkish  power  is  still  on  j 
them,  and  the  tokens  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Infidel  are  still  frowning  ahove 
their  Cathedrals.     From  this  time  forth  tbeir  troubles  must  also  be  as  oar 
own  troubles ;  and  their  freedom  as  our  own  freedom ;  and  their  prosperity 
as  our  own  prosperity.    For  we  are  in  full  communion  with  them,  and  are 
visible  members  with  them  of  the  one  visible  Body.     And  a  high  authority, 
in  whom  we  both  place  implicit  confidence,  has  bid  us  know,  that  if  "one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honoured 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."    And  the  same  authority  has  told  oa  too 
*'  that  we  being  many  are  one  Bread  and  one  Body ;  for  we  are  all  pu^ 
takers  o£  that  one  Bread." — The  Ghv/rchman. 
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Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Meeting  at  Musselburgh.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  Congregation  was 
held  here  on  Sunday  the  6th,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Congre- 
gational Committee  of  Finance, 
under  the  new  rules  of  the  Church 
Society  —  Sir  Archibald  Hope, 
Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Flemyng  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  scheme,  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  success 
he  had  meet   with  at   Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  Glasgow,  and  showed 
how  by  each  member  of  the  Church 
giving  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
large  sums  could  be  raised  with- 
out difficulty.     The  great  evil  of 
the  old  system,  was  that  only  800 
out  of  the  60,000  members  had 
subscribed,  that  a  few  rich  mem- 
bers were  supposed  to  pay  for  the 
whole  Church.      As  members  of 
the  Church,   each  man  had  not 
only  a  claim,  but  s^  privilege   to 
contribute.    Considering  that  only 
one  half -penny  a  head  was  all  that 
was  required,  no  Congregation  had 
any  justification  for  not  joining 
the  movement ;  with  the  exception 
of  five  or  six  Congregations,  the 
whole  Church  had  joined  the  move- 
ment.    He  concluded  an  earnest 
address  to  the  members  present. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Mr.  John  David 
Hope,  Captain  M'Intyre,  and 
others,  took  place.  It  came  out 
that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
financial  development  within  the 
Congregation  itself.  That  the 
stipend  of  the  Clergy  had  been 
raised  firom  £40  to  £130  a-year, — 
that  a  new  Church  was  shortly  to 
be  commenced  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  that  upwards  of  £800  had 
been  raised  therefor,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  no  very  large 


contribution   could   be   made   to- 
wards the  general  schemes  of  the 
Church.     The  meeting,  however, 
unanimously  resolved   to   form  a 
Committee,  in  terms  of  the  rules. 
Mr.  Flemyng  explained  that  it  was 
no  desire  of  the  Committee  to  in- 
terfere with  any   local   schemes  ; 
that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
churchmen  upon  a  united  effort, 
and  by  a  system  of  reciprocity,  to 
assist  those  who  helped  themselves. 
So  far  from  in  any  way  injuring 
local  efforts,  it  would  impart  to 
them   a  stimulus.      By  retaining 
the  half  of  what  was  subscribed, 
a  quarter  towards  endowment,  and 
a  quarter  towards  any  local  scheme, 
the  one  would  assist  the  other.     A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr^ 
Flemyng,  and  to  the  Chairman  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

N'ew  Chuech,  Musselburgh. — 
The  Building  Committee  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Musselburgh, 
have  accepted  the  munificent  offer 
of  Sir  Archibald  Hope  to  grant 
them  a  site  for  their  new  church, 
at  a  nominal  feu-duty.  The  site  is 
at  the  end  of  the  town,  near  the  old 
stone  pillars  of  the  East  Port^  where 
the  poHcy  grounds  of  Pinkie  project 
in  front  of  the  line  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  the  High  Street. 
Some  months  since  the  Building 
Committee  invited  a  limited  num- 
ber of  architects  to  furnish  plans^  in 
competition,  for  the  new  church,  in 
answer  to  which  eight  sets  of  draw- 
ings were  sent  in.  The  committee 
having  considered  the  designs,  have 
given  the  preference  to  one  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs  Paterson  &  Shiells 
of  this  city,  who  have  now  com- 
pleted the  working  plans.  The 
contracts  have  now  been  accepted 
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and  building  operations  will  be 
oommenced  in  a  few  days.  The 
cknrch  will  be  seated  for  200  per- 
aonsy  but  there  is  provision  for 
future  extensions,  which  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  sittings  to 
320.  The  church  will  have  an 
open  timber  root  &nd  due  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  arrangements 
for  heating  and  ventilatinfi^,  so  as  to 
secure  comfort  to  the  congregation. 
The  chancel  is  treated  as  an  apse, 
from  which  access  to  the  vestry  is 
obtained.  The  public  entrance  to 
the  church  is  from  the  north  eleva- 
tion, through  the  tower.  The 
architectural  style  of  the  building 
Ss  in  the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  freely  treated.  The  apse 
has  an  octagonal  end,  with  but- 
tresses at  each  point  of  the  octagon. 
The  windows  are  shafted,  and  have 
carved  capitals,  and  cusped  arched 
heads.  A  moulded  string  course 
runs  over  the  arches,  and  abuts  on 
the  buttresses,  which  have  crock- 
etted  terminals  and  carved  finials. 
The  side  elevation  of  the  church  is 
judiciously  treated,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued style,  which  gives  the  apse 
and  west  view  a  more  telling  effect. 
The  west  elevation  faces  the  town, 
and  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  a 
neat  spire,  which  will  be  a  very 
striking  object,  and  will  be  seen 
from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
base  is  square  in  plan,  and  is  sup- 
ported with  double  buttresses  at  the 
angles.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a 
small  staircase  leading  to  the  bell- 
ringers'  gallery,  which  is  treated  so 
as  to  form  a  feature  in  the  design. 
The  central  part  of  the  spire  assumes 
the  octagonal  form,  the  walls  on 
each  face  being  pierced  with  narrow 
windows,  having  deep  moulded 
jambs  and  arched  heads,  which  are 
to  be  filled  with  glass  louvres.  The 
octagonal  part  is  finished  with  a 
cornice,  which  forms  the  starting 
point. of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spire.    The  uppor  portion  is  orna- 


mented with  spire  lights,  having 
gablet  tops  and  carved  finials,  above 
which  there  will  be  neat  piercmga 
and  scale  bands  wrought  in  the 
stone  work.  The  whole  height  of 
the  spite  will  be  100  feet  to  ^e  top 
of  the  vane.  There  are  three  win- 
dows in  the  west  gable.  The  cen- 
tral one  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  moulded  stone  mul- 
lions.  The  upper  portion  is  filled 
with  tracery.  The  side  windows 
are  less  in  size  and  plainer  in  de- 
tail, corresponding  with  those  in 
the  sides  of  the  church.  .  The  gables 
are  finished  with  carved  stone  finials. 
The  church  will  be  enclosed  from 
the  street  by  a  suitable  parapet  wall 
and  cast-iron  railing.  The  boiid- 
ing,  when  completed,  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  if  the 
Town  Council  improve  the  prome- 
nade on  the  opening  esplanade  of 
the  High  Street,  the  amenity  of  the 
ancient  burgh  would  be  consider- 
ably enhanced.  The  church  and 
outworks  are  estimated  to  cost 
£  1 550.  The  successful  contractors 
are  —  For  the  mason- work,  Mr. 
James  Black ;  joiner-work,  Mr.  A 
Forbes  ;  plumber- work,  Mr.  James 
Dickson  ;  plaster  -  work,  Messrs. 
Millar  &  M^Neny;  and  slater- 
work,  Mr.  Lamb. — Daily  Beview^ 
August  10. 

The  following  appeal  has  been 
issued  by  Dean  Eiamsay  for  a 
Church  in  the  South-western  Dis- 
trict of  Edinburgh: — 

Hitherto  the  efforts  made  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  sufGlcient  for 
building  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  southern  distnct  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  shall  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  wants  of  a  poor 
congregation  at  present  most  in- 
adequately accommodated,  have 
been  ineffectual.  And  yet  no  one 
can  duly  consider  the  circiiin- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  not  admit 
that  it  has  a  strong  claim  npOQ 
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the  attention  of  members  of  our 
owa  communion,  and  especially 
upon  those  of  the  Diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

A  congregation  of  Episcopa- 
lians, almost  entirely  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  which  amounts  to 
above  400  members,  now  meets  in 
a  schoolroom  in  Earl  Grey  Street. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  twelve 
years,  and,  if  provided  with  a 
suitable  church,  would  undoubt- 
edly soon  be  greatly  increased. 
The  members  of  the  congregation 
feel  deeply  the  drawbacks  of  their 
present  circumstances.  They 
have  long  expected  better  days ; 
and  their  hearts'  desire  is  for  an 
edifice  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
character,  befitting  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  services  of  our  Church, 
admitting  of  an  increase  in  num- 
bers, and  connected  only  with 
sacred  associations. 

Our  people  remain  steadfast  to 
their  imperfect  ecclesiastical  ac- 
commodation. They  still  hold 
together,  and  still  cling  to  the 
hope  of  having  a  suitable  and  in- 
dependent church  of  their  own. 
And  now,  as  a  last  resource,  I 
have  come  forward  as  an  advocate 
of  their  cause.  I  wish  I  had  my- 
self the  means  of  supplying  what 
I  recognise  to  be  a  very  urgent 
want  of  this  Diocese.  I  think,  if 
the  call  be.-  not  answered  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  soon,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  others  as  if  we  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause.  Indeed,  I 
can  well  imagine  the  complacency 
with  which  members  of  the  Free 
Church  will  compare  the  magni- 
ficent edifice  they  have  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  the  inef- 
fectual efibrts  of  Episcopalians  to 
provide  a  far  humbler  church  for 
their  people.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  been  pleading  for  the  wants 
of  the  Church  at  large,  and  in  few 
instances  have  I  pleaded  altogether 
in  vain ;   and  now,  whilst   I  ex- 


press my  deep  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  of  those  who 
have  already  assisted  this  work, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  myself  as 
yet  unsuccessM  in  a  case  where 
I  am  more  personally  and  locally 
interested,  and  where  failure 
seems  to  imply  a  general  want  of 
zeal  for  the  permanence  and  ex- 
tension of  the  ministrations  of  our 
Church. 

The  proposed  church,  with  the 
accommodation  required,  could 
not  be  commenced  in  the  locality 
with  a  less  sum  in  hand  than 
£2500.  Half  of  this  has  not  yet 
been  secured.  I  have  now  done 
all  in  my  power  for  this  deserving 
congregation,  and  I  must  leave 
their  cause  in  the  hands  of  my 
fello  w-churchm  en. 

Diocese  of  Argyll  akd  the  Isles. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopt- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Association  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Society,  held  at  Bishop- 
ston,  Lochgilphead,  on  Thursday, 
27th  July  1865. 

There  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing : — The  Hon.  G.  F.  Boyle,  Isle 
of  Cumbrae ;  J.  Malcolm,  Esq.  of 
Poltalloch;  W.  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Kinlochmoidart ;  Captain  J.  H. 
Murray,  R.N. ;  J.  Martin,  Esq. ; 
J.  M'Gregor,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  R. 
J.  Mapleton;  The  Rev.  F.  P. 
Flemyng  ;  The  Rev.  H  H.  Rich- 
ardson ;  The  Rev.  W.  Simpson; 
The  Rev.  A.  N.  Wilson. 

Prayers  having  been  said,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Robertson,  that  the 
Hon.  G.  F.  Boyle  take  the  Chair. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  farmer 
meeting  had  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, it  was  moved  by  Mr,  Mal- 
colm, and  seconded  by  the  B«v. 
R.  J.  Mapleton,  "  That  Mr.  R. 
McGregor  be  appointed  Secretary.' ' 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Ricli- 
ardson, — • 

*^  That  the  Diocesan  Association 
meet  here  at  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  on 
Thnrsday  the  14th  of  September." 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Simpson, 
and  seconded  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Murray,  R.N., — 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Diocesan  Association  be  requested 
to  issue  a  circular  note  to  the 
Incumbents  and  Secretaries  of 
Congregational  Committees,  point- 
ing out  the  great  importance  of 
having  offertories  for  the  Gteneral 
Episcopal  Fund  of  the  Church 
Society ;  and  obtaining  donations 
and  subscriptions  from  their  con- 
gregations for  the  Church  Society's 
General  Fund.  And  that  he  in- 
timate at  the  same  time,  that 
Thursday,  September  the  14th,  is 
fixed  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  Society  this  year,  to  be 
held  at  Bishopston,  Lochgilphead, 
on  that  day  at  one  p.m..  And  the 
Society's  schedules  must  be  filled 
up  and  returned  to  him  punctually, 
by  the  1st  of  September  next  at 
latest." 

The  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  Mr.  Malcolm's  pro- 
posing, and  by  Mr.  Robertson's 
seconding,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  as  chairman. 

Circular  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles  to  his  Clergy. 
"  Bishopston,  Lochgilphead, 
8th  August  1865. 

"  Rev.  and  Deab  Sm, — I  beg  to 
make  the  following  suggestion  to 
you  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
Church  Society,  and  your  connec- 
tion with  it  as  Incumbent  of . 

A  great  exertion  is  being  made  by 
the  Church  Society,  to  raise  the 
Financial  Status  of  otir  Church, 
and  her  members  are  bound  to 
respond  to  the  call  in  the  best 
manner  in  their  power;   my  ex- 


perience of  the  West  Highland 
Congregations,  and  of  our  most 
successftil  method  of  availing  onr* 
selves  of  the  Financial  resources 
in  our  power,  is  to  apportion  the 
autunm  season  to  our  Church  Col- 
lections, and  continuously,  unlnl 
each  object  in  our  Hst  is  exhausted. 
We  have  here  (at  Lochgilphead) 
arranged  to  devote  parts  of  the 
months  of  August  and  September 
to  the  objects  of  the  Church 
Society,  giving  out  a  notice  each 
Sunday  from  the  altar,  to  that 
effect;  specifying,  for  example,  that 
this  season  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the  Church  Society,  in 
matter  of  Church  collections,  as 
follows, — ^As  (say)  Sunday  the 
13th  for  the  collection  in  aid  of 
the  Episcopal  Income ;  Sunday 
the  20th  for  Stipend  aid  ;  Sunday 
the  27th  for  Educational  purposes ; 
and  Sunday  the  3rd  September 
for  endowment  (where  need  is), 
so  that  the  collections  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  R. 
McGregor,  W.S.,  ere  the  second 
week  of  September. 

"  Alex.  Ewing, 
"  Bp.  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles." 

DiocESB  OP  Bbeghiv. 

Diocesan  Synod. — The  annual 
Synod  of  this  diocese  was  held 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Dundee, 
on  Wednesday,  2nd  August. 
Prayers  having  been  previously 
said  at  eight  o'clock-  morning, 
divine  service  commenced  in  the 
church  at  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby  preached 
a  sermon  from  Rev.  ii.  1.  After 
sermou,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  pro- 
moted the  Rev.  William  Humph- 
rey, of  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  as  missionary  at  Cove,  to 
the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Hatt, 
of  Marischal   College,  Aberdeen, 
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and     Trinity     College,     Glenal- 
mond,   to    the  order  of  deacon. 
Thereafter  the  Holy  Commnnion 
was  administered  by  the  Bishop, 
the  Bey.   J.   Nicolson  acting  as 
chaplain    and    epistoler.       There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
of  the  congregation.     At  a  qnarter 
past  one  the  clergy  assembled  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church,  when 
the  Bishop  constituted  the  Synod 
by  prayer.     The  Rev.  J.  Nicolson, 
clerk,  then  called  the  roll,  when 
the  following  members  were  found 
to  be  present: — The  Very  Rev. 
Dean   Thorn,    Drumlithie ;    Rev. 
Messrs.  J.  Nicolson,  D.  Greig,  H. 
Macnamara,  and  R.   R.  Inngard, 
Dundee;    H.    Clarke,    Broughiy 
Ferry ;  Archibald  Wilson,  Lochee ; 
W.  Henderson,  Arbroath ;  Alex- 
ander Simpson,  Lochlee ;    James 
Stevenson,  Catterline ;  and  Thos. 
Walker,   Stonehaven;   J.  A.  Sel- 
lar,  Montrose ;  W.   H.  B.   Proby, 
Muchalls;    J.  W.   Hunter,   Lau- 
rencekirk ;  W.  Humphrey,  Cove ; 
andW.  Hatt,  curate  at  Newton- 
hill.    The  Rev.  Francis   F.   Fle- 
myng,   Organising    Secretary    to 
the  Church  Society,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Dowdney,  of  the  American 
Church,  were  also  present. 

The  Bishop  said  he  was  happy 
to  inform  the  Synod  that  there 
was  no  business  before  them  ex- 
cept general  routine  business. 
With  regard  to  what  had  passed 
during  the  year  that  had  now 
elapsed,  he  must  first  express  to 
the  clergy  his  thanks  for  their 
kindness  in  bearing  with  him  in 
the  time  of  his  absence  and  sick- 
ness, and  also  for  their  use  of 
prayer,  both  public  and  private, 
^or  his  recovery.  He  thanked 
Grod  that  he  was  very  much  better 
now,  and  he  begged  to  thank  them 
all  for  their  expressions  of  regard 
to  him  during  his  absence.  He 
niight  mention  that  at  last  Synod 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  ordained  dea- 


con,  and  that   he    licensed    Mr. 
Akers  as  assistant  curate   of  S. 
Salvador's,    who    resigned    some 
months    ago.       Before    he   went 
abroad,  he  held  confirmations  in 
Brechin,  Montrose,  and  Laurence- 
kirk.     He   ordained  Mr.  H.   B, 
Noble  as   deacon,   and  to  act  as 
assistant  curate  in  S.  Paul's.     He 
might  also  mention  that  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Church  required  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the   charges    in   the    dioceses   of 
Caithness  and   Orkney,  to  which 
no   collation  had  been  granted; 
and,   as   one   of   the    College    of 
Bishops,  he  had  granted  collation 
to  the  Bishops  of  Moray  and  Aber- 
deen.     Since  his  return  he  had 
ordained  Mr.  Humphrey  as  priest, 
and  Mr.  Hatt  as  deacon.     Acting 
under  the  instructions   given  by 
the  Synod,  he  had  sent  their  thanks 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  to 
Sir  William  Heathcote  for  their 
exertions    in    getting    the    Civil 
Disabilities  BiU  passed.     He  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  read 
the  letters ;  he  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  and  re* 
ceipt    of    the  letters   had.  been 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Nicolson  said  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  sunmiary  view 
of  statistical  returns.  They  had 
been  asked  to  give  the  average 
number  of  communicants.  Now, 
as  they  were  aware,  the  number 
of  the  celebrations  determined  the 
average.  There  was  a  difference 
in  nearly  all  the  churches.  For 
example,  in  one  church  there  were 
seventy-nine  celebrations,  and  in 
another  only  four.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  any  advantage 
could  be  derived  firom  the  total 
average  number  of  communicants 
being  given  in  this  way.  The 
matter  was  before  the  Synod  at 
their  last  meeting,  but  there  was 
nothing  definitely  decided,  and  he 
thought  they  should  come  to  some 
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decision  now.  With  regard  to  the 
returns,  especially  in  regard  to 
infants,  he  must  say  that  he  had  a 
comjdaint  to  make  against  his 
brethren  for  not  conforming  to  the 
canon  that  reqnired  papers  to  be 
sent  in  to  him  at  least  one  month 
before  the  Synod  meeting.  Some 
papers  were  ten  days  late,  and  he 
even  received  some  on  Monday 
last.  He  believed  the  same  ques- 
tion had  aiisen  in  all  the  other 
Synods.  .  Some  suggested  that  a 
conference  of  the  &^od  Clerks 
shculd  be  held  to  decide  the  matter, 
but  it  was  found  that  that  woi:dd 
be  impracticable.  He  thought  the 
difficulty  might  be  so  far  met  by 
adding  another  column  to  the 
summary,  stating  the  number  of 
celebrations  of  the  Communion  in 
each  church. 

The  Bishopsaid  if  they  entrusted 
the  matter  to  him  he  would  en- 
deavour to  get  it  rectified  at  the 
Episcopal  Synod. 

The  Clerk  then  read  statistical 
returns  for  the  year  ending  3  Ist  De- 
cember from  the  different  churches 
in  the  Synod.  The  following  are 
the  total  numbers  : — Ghv/rches — 
Souls,  8071  ;  communicants,  2688; 
baptisms,  661 ;  marriages,  92  ; 
births,  260 ;  persons  catechised, 
1136 ;  confirmed,  243 ;  average 
number  of  communicants,  421. 
Schools — Children  on  the  books, 
637  boys,  744  girls,  and  81  in- 
fants ;  average  attendance  on 
week  days,  407  boys,  467  girls, 
and  48  infants;  average  attend- 
ance on  Sundays,  312  boys,  and 
376  girls;  night  school,  202  boys, 
and  250  girls. 

The  Clerk  stated  that  the  in- 
come in  connection  with  the 
library  up  to  this  date  amounted 
to  £11  18s.  4d.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £3  4s.  7d.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £8  13s.  9d. 

Dean  Thom,  as  Convener  of  the 
Committee,  said  he  was  sony  that 


they  had  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  they  promised  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  new  cata- 
logue for  <£e  library.  They  had, 
however,  got  the  books  properly 
arranged  and  in  order,  and  weie 
writing  out  a  catalogue  as  speedily 
as  possible,  which  he  was  perfectly 
confidetLt  would  be  finished  before 
next  Synod.  The  catalogue  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  the 
new  Episcopal  Library  Catalogue 
in  Edinburgh. 

After  the  transaction  of  some 
other  unimportant  business, 

-The  Bishop  thanked  Mr  Proby 
for  the  sermon  he  had  preached  in 
the  forenoon,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Hunter  to  preach  the  sermon  next 
year. 

The  Synod  thereafter  separated. 

S.  Andrews,  Brechin.  —  The 
Rev.  Canon  Anson  of  Manchester 
is  supplying  the  duty  here  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Cove  Mission.  —  This  mission 
continues  to  prosper.  The  Bishop 
of  Brechin  held  a  confirmation 
here  on  the  6th  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  when  five  persons  re- 
ceived the  holy  rite. 

S.  James',  Stonehaven.— The 
vestry  and  congregation  here,  nn- 
animously  offered  the  Incumbency 
to  the  Dean  of  Brechin,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Dean 
has  accepted  the  appointment,  not 
without  regret  and  reluctance  at 
leaving  Drumlithie,  where  his  work 
has  been  so  blessed,  and  he  himself 
so  respected.  The  K«v.  Mr.  Hor- 
wood,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  America,  has  been  appointed 
temporarily  to  Drumlithie. 

S.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Dundee.—  j 
The  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
this  Church  was  celebrated  on  S. 
Mary  Magdalene's  Day  (22d  July). 
The  Church  was  tastefully  decor- 
ated.    Holy  Communion  was  cel&- 
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brated  by  the  Incnmbent,  and 
sermons  preached  in  the  morning 
and  evening  by  Rev.  J.  Nicolson 
and  H.  Macnamara. 

S.  Salvadoe,  Dundee.  —  The 
following  acconnt  of  the  plans  for 
this  new  Chnrch  appears  in  the 
Eccle»iologist  for  Angnst.  "  This 
is  a  noble  and  very  original  design 
by  Mr.  Brodley.  It  comprises  a 
long  and  broad  naye,  (with  low 
arcades  of  seven  on  each  side, 
and  aisles,  so  low  and  narrow 
between  bnttresses,  as  to  be  little 
more  than  gangways)  a  spacious 
chancel,  and  a  large  and  broad 
south  aisle,  at  the  east  end  of 
which  is  the  vestry.  There  is 
also  a  western  northern  porch. 
The  effect  of  the  great  height 
of  the  church,  the  large  nave 
windows,  (looking  like  a  gi- 
gantic clerestory)  and  the  mas- 
sive buttresses  spanning  the  low 
aisles,  is  new  and  very  striking. 
The  result  is  a  building  admirably 
fitted  for  seating  a  large  congre- 
gation in  foil  view  of  the  choir, 
pulpit,  and  altar.  The  style  is 
purely  English  Geometrical  Mid- 
dle-Pointed, and  is  admirably 
treated.  This  is  a  building  which 
will  deserve  a  visit  when  it  is 
finished.  The  ritual  arrangements 
are  perfect,  and  the  architectural 
effect  is  one  of  great  dignity.  A 
picturesque  quadrilateral  bell-tur- 
ret for  a  single  bell,  rises  at  the 
eastern  gable  ofthe  nave  roof.  The 
south  chancel  aisle  has  a  separate 
gable,  and  a  very  fine  east  win- 
dow." Great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  this  church,  which  is 
80  much  needed,  built  as  soon  as 
possible.  £1000  have  been  con- 
tributed, but  in  order  to  keep  free 
of  debt,  £^000  more  are  required 
before  bunding  operations  com- 
mence, "VTe  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  aad  the  church  gene- 
rally. 


Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  Dukkeld, 
AND  Dunblane. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
fonds  to  build  a  new  Church  at 
St.  Andrews.  A  large  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  liie  present  building  is 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
Considerable  sums  have  already 
been  promised;  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  ere  long  a  church  will 
be  erected  worthy  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. 


Diocese  of  Aberdeen  and  Obknet. 

Banchobt  -  Tebnan.  —  This  in- 
cumbency has  become  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Greorge 
Sutherland,  who  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Thomas',  Tillymorgan.  On  Mr. 
Sutherland's  departure  from 
Banchory,  the  congregation  of 
St.  Teman's  presented  him  with 
£30,  in  testimony  of  the  esteem 
he  has  won  from  them  since  liis 
appointment  to  the  charge. 

All  Saints,  Stbichen. — On  St. 
James's  Day,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  held  a  Confirmation  here, 
when  11  candidates  received  the 
Holy  Ordinance.  The  Bishop  de- 
livered an  earnest  and  fatherly 
address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  by  the 
whole  congregation.  There  were 
present,  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
the  Rev.  C.  Pressley,  the  Rev.  A. 
Ranken,  the  Rev.  W.  Webster, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Low,  who  assisted 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Creighton,  the  In- 
cumbent, in  the  services  of  the 
day. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  &  Galloway. 

St.  Mart's  Church,  Renfield 
Street. — On  St.  James's  Day  the 
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Kight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Gallowaj  held  an  ordination 
in  this  church,  when  Mr.  William 
Walker,  lately  a  theological  student 
at  Triniiy  College,  Glenalmond, 
was  admitted  to  the  holy  order 
of  Deacons.  Morning  prayer  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Richard- 
son, and  flie  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  W.  Penney, 
B.C.L.,  Incnmbent  of  Trinity 
Ghnrch,  Kilmarnock,  from  St. 
Lnke  v.  5.  After  the  ordination 
(the  new  deacon  reading  the 
Gospel),  the  Holy  Commnnion 
was  administered  by  the  Bishop, 
assisted  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Dean  Henderson,  of  Hamilton. 
There  were  also  present  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Oldham,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Mary's ;  W.  Stephen,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Luke's,  Dumbarton ; 
and  R.  Gibson,  of  Selkirk.  We 
understand  that  the  Rev.  W. 
Walker  has  been  licensed  as  curate 
of  St.  Mary's. 

Holt  Trinitt  Church,  Kilmar- 
nock.— The  Rev.  M.  Coxon,  Rec- 
tor of  Heswall,  preached  the 
annual  sermon  in  this  church,  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  last,  in 
behalf  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  Society,  a  society  which 
is  aiming  at  an  amelioration  in  the 
minimum  stipends  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
Last  year  it  succeeded  in  leaving  a 
minimum  to  all  of  £120.  This 
year  it  hopes  to  raise  this  to  £160, 
while  it  would  ensure  a  minimum 
to  the  Bishops  of  £500,  the  capital 
fand  being  now,  we  believe,  con- 
siderable. Taking  the  latter  part 
of  the  122nd  Psalm,  as  the  subject 
of  discourse,  Mr.  Coxon  made  a 
powerftd  appeal,  which  elicited 
the  goodly  sum,  as  offertory,  of 
£15  5s.  Id. 

Kilmarnock.  —  We  intimated 
some  time  ago  that  the  Rev.  J,  W. 


Penney,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Bishop 
to  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
that  there  was  every  likelihood  of 
his  accepting  it.  The  following  ad- 
dress, signed  by  the  larger  portion 
of  his  congregation  here,  has  been 
presented  to  him,  praying  him  to 
remain,  and  we  sincerely  trust  it 
may  have  the'  desired  effect  :— 
"Kilmarnock,  August  7,  1865.— 
To  the  Rev.  John  W.  W.  Penney, 
B.C.L.— Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,-We, 
the  undersigned,  have  heard  with 
much  concern  reports  to  tlie  effect 
that  you  are  about  to  resign  the 
incumbency  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Kilmarnock,  with  the  object  of  ac- 
cepting another  cure.  Although 
we  regret  that  the  funds  of  our 
church  have  hitherto  been  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  you  with  an  ade- 
quate stipend,  and  consider  it  but 
natural  that  you  should  seek  a  more 
conspicuous  post  of  duty;  yet, 
valuing  your  ministrations  so  highly 
as  we  do,  we  should  deeply  lament 
your  removal  as  likely  to  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
congregation,  while  we  also  feel 
gratified  to  you  for  your  constant 
endeavours,  with  the  aid  of  ^Irs. 
Penney,  to  improve  the  choir  and 
the  psalmody,  which,  we  are  aware, 
has  cost  you  much  trouble  and 
pains.  We  have  seen  with  great 
satisfaction  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  congregation, 
which  we  attribute  mainly  to  your 
able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  ot  our  Church,  and  could  we 
but  look  forward  to  the  privilege 
of  your  continued  pastoral  superin- 
tendence, we  confidently  hope  that 
our  ranks  would  gradually  be  still 
further  recruited,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  (when  some  encum- 
brances have  been  cleared  off)  we 
should  be  enabled  to  offer  you  a 
more  suitable  remuneration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  fervently 
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hope  that  matters  have  not  gone 
too  far  to  enable  you  to  reconsider 
your  intention  of  leaving  Kilmar- 
nock, and  that  the  bond  which  has 
hitherto  nnited  us  may  remain  un- 
severed  for  many  years  to  come. 
Wishing  you  much  success  in  your 
ministerial  work  wherever  Divine 
Providence  may  cast  your  lot,  and 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and 
esteem,  we  remain,"  &c. — Kilmar- 
nock Post 

TRnrar  College,  Glenalmond. 
—In  the  recent  election  of  forty 
candidates  for  admission  to  Wool- 
wich Academy,  w^e  observe  that 
the  second  place  on  the  whole  list 
is  gained  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Johnston, 
formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Glen- 
almond,  whose  elder  brother,  an- 
other pupil  from  the  same  school^ 
was  a  successful  candidate  at  the 
last  election  of  foundation  scholars 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — 
Edinburgh  Courani. 

Church  of  England. 

The  ofiGLcial  correspondence  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  Convo- 
cation on  the  29th  Canon  brings 
out  the  faot  that  in  their  original 
amendment  of  the  canonical  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  sponsors  in 
baptism  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ship was  limited  by  Convocation 
to  persons  "capable  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion."  This  was 
objected  to  by  Government  on 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  of  the  Home  Secretary: — 

Sir  Q,  Grey  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 
WhitehaU,  March  20,  1865. 

My  Lord, — I  have  had  the 
honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen 
the  address  to  her  Majesty  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  your  Grace  from 
the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury  in  Convocation  assembled, 


praying  her  Majesty  to  take  such 
steps  as  to  her  Mc^esty  shall  seem 
meet  for  the  due  and  lawful  pub- 
lication of  a  new  canon,  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's royal  licence,  in  order  to 
be  substituted  for  the  29th  Canon 
of  1603.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  as  your  Grace    is  aware, 
have  had  under  their  considera- 
tion the  advice  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  tender  to  her  Majesty  as 
to  the  new  canon.     It  was  under- 
stood by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, at  the  time  when  her  Ma- 
jesty was  advised    to   grant  the 
licence  for  altering  the  29th  canon, 
that  the  object  of  the  proposed 
alteration  was  to  repeal  so  much 
of  that  canon  as  prevented  parents 
being  permitted  to  answer  as  god- 
fistthers   or   godmothers   for  their 
own  children.     In  so  far  as  the 
new  canon  gives  effect  to  this  ob- 
ject,   her  Majesty's    Government 
.  could  have  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
mitting it  for  her  Majesty's  ap- 
proval.    But  a  farther  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  terms  of  the 
canon  as    to   the    expediency  of 
which  her  Majesty's  G-ovemment 
entertain  grave   doubts.     I  refer 
to  the  substitution  for  the  words 
"hath  received  the   Holy   Com- 
munion," in  the  existing  canon,  of 
the  words   "shall  be   capable  of 
receiving  the   Holy  Communion," 
in  the  amended  form.     If  it  had 
been  made  clear,  by  the  insertion 
of  words  to  this  effect,  that  the 
capacity  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion had  reference  only  to  the 
age  of  the  person,  as  might  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
the   canon,    "  Children  not  com- 
municants not  to  be  godparents  in 
Baptism,"      Her    Majesty's     Go- 
vernment do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment would  be  of  any  importance ; 
but  they  apprehend  that  a  differ- 
ent and  more  extended  significa- 
tion of  the  words  might  be  attached 
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to  them  by  clergymen  placing  on 
iliem  their  own  interpretation,  and 
that  persons  ofifering  themselves 
as  sponsors  for  children  in  Bap- 
tism might  in  some  instances  be 
rejected  on  the  anthority  of  the 
canon,  on  acconnt  of  their  not 
haying  been  confirmed,  or  of  some 
other  alleged  incapacity,  althongh 
qualified  to  act  as  sponsors  nnder 
the  existing  canon,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  received  the  Holy  Com- 
mnnion.  Under  the  amended 
canon  it  is  possible  that  clergymen 
might  feel  themselves  authorised 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as 
to  the  capacity  to  receive  the 
Holy  Communion  of  persons  offer- 
ing themselves  as  sponsors.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  her  Majesfy's 
Gt)vemment  have  delayed  sub- 
mitting the  amended  canon  for 
her  Majesty's  approval,  and  they 
hope  that  your  Grace  may  think 
it  right  to  submit  to  Convocation 
the  expediency  of  revising  the 
canon  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  its  adoption  in  its  present 
form. — I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  G.  Grey. 

The     form     was     accordingly 
amended. 

Colonial  Chubches. 
The  Oihraltar  Ghromchy  of  July 
12,   states  that  on  the  previous 
Saturday  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 


with  Mrs.  Trower  and  fianily, 
sailed  from  Cadiz  on  board  the 
"  Gibraltar,"  Captain  Harris,  for 
London  : — 

During  his  Lordship's  recent 
visit  to  Andalusia  a  Confirmation 
was  held  at  Seville,  and  a  ceme- 
tery for  the  interment  of  Protes- 
tants dying  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  consecrated.  His  lordship 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Cordova, 
at  which  place  also  he  consecrated 
a  piece  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a 
Protestant  cemetery.  The  Bishop 
returned  to  Port  St.  Mary's  on 
Saturday  the  1st  inst.,  and  on  the 
following  day  divine  service  was 
performed  at  the  British  Consu- 
late, in  a  neat  and  appropriate 
chapel,  fitted  with  necessary  appli- 
ances for  public  worshu)  at  the 
expense  of  Charles  S.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at 
that  place.  Prayers  were  read  bv 
the  Rev.  Canon  Alder,  D.D.,  of 
Gibraltar,  after  which  his  lordship 
the  Bishop  preached  an  impressive 
discourse  founded  on  1  Cor.  x. 
14,  which  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  by  a  good  congre- 
gation, several  of  whom  afterwards 
attended  Holy  Communion.  On 
the  following  day  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  north-eastern  suburb  of 
that  city,  purchased  and  neatly 
and  substantially  walled  in  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
consecrated. 


OUR    SCHOOLS. 

Little  apology  is  needed  for  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  education  of  the  young  of  the  poorer  members  of 
the  Church  in  our  Schools.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  a  petilion  was 
presented  to  Government,  signed  by  all  the  Bishops  of  our  Church,  aakiDg 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Episcopal  Schools.  We  have  ju^t 
been  comparing  the  Report  of  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Episcopal  Schools  for 
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the  year  1853-4  ^^  the  Report  of  the  same  Inspector  for  last  year.  The 
foilowing  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  statistics  of 
these  years : — 

Ko.  of    Certificated  Assistant        Pupil 
Schools.    Teachers.    Teachers.     Teachers.         Children. 

1854    ...     61     ...     10     ...    —     ...      29     ...      4,521 
1864     ...    82*  ...     89     ...      4     ...     146     ...     11,948 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  how  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
number  of  children  now  attending  our  Schools  has  increased  threefold  in 
the  period  of  ten  years.  We  trust  this  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
one  who  imagines  that  little  has  been  done.  And  if  the  Church  is  to  be  a 
real,  thriving  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  the  distinctive  education 
of  her  little  ones  in  the  truths  of  religion  must  not  be  neglected.  We  are 
somewhat  afraid  that,  in  some  degree,  and  in  some  quarters,  this  conviction 
is  not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  many  cases,  too  much  has  been 
required  from  the  clergy  in  canning  on  this  work.  In  H.  M.  Inspector's 
Report  for  1865,  we  find  him  saying,  "  The  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  I  have  visited  do  not,  as  a  body,  contribute  that  amount  of 
pecuniary  support  to  the  local  schools,  which  their  means  and  their 
interest,  if  properly  understood,  would  lead  the  country  to  expect.  The 
burthen  of  the  maintenance  of  these  Schools  falls  heavily  and  unduly  on 
the  clergy,  on  their  pecuniary  resources,  which  are  taxed  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  what  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  from  gentlemen  of  such 
small  means."  Such  being  the  case,  no  woftder  that  some  of  the  clergy 
have  been  found  who  have  come,  in  time,  to  look  upon  their  Schools  as 
burdens,  and  as  requiring  pecuniary  aid  which  they  themselves  so  much 
needed.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  cases  are  rare,  and  that  many  of 
our  clergy  have  most  self-denyingly  done  their  duty  to  the  lambs  of  their 
flock,  even  when  it  necessitated  their  resigning  comforts  which  they  and 
their  families  could  ill  dispense  with.  ^We  have  been  sorry  to  see, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  opposed  to  this 
work,  which  we  believe  essential  to  the  Church's  life.  We  believe 
that  the  revival  of  the  Church's  energies  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
when  she  felt  that  she  must  attend  to  the  training  and  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  within  her  pale.  What  has  been  done  may  not  satisfy 
those  who  measure  results  of  whatever  kind  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  Moral  and  spiritual  influences  cannot,  however,  be  so  measured. 
The  origination  and  early  experiments  connected  with  most  such  under- 
taidngs  are  generally  accompanied  with  an  expense,  which  more  experience 

*  In  these  82  Schools  there  are  99  Departments,  in  which  separate  Teachers 
are  employed.  -     . 
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and  a  settled  system  will  in  time  greatly  dimimslL  We  believe  thatthe 
greatest  enemy  of  the  Episcopal  Ghnrch  in  Seotland  wodd  bafl  it  as  tbe 
surest  sign  of  her  weakness  and  nltimate  extinction,  if  he  saw  her  indifferent 
to  the  education  of  those  who,  in  her  Schools,  are  now  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. The  most  suicidal  stiqp  which  she  could  take  would  be  to  close 
her  Schools,  and  to  hand  over  the  education  of  her  children  to  those  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  what  this  would  make  her — ^a  dry  and  barren  stock,  a 
tree  through  which  the  sap  no  longer  circulated.  In  the  meeting  of  1863, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  1864,  we  were  glad,  however,  to  find  that  those  who 
have  done  so  much,  and  still  are  doing,  all  that  men  can  do  in  the  Churcli, 
protested  against  her  giving  up  the  work  she  had  undertaken,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  her  poor.  For,  on  the  same  prindple  that  such 
advocate  the  closing  of  our  Schools,  they  ought,  if  consistent,  to  adtocate 
the  dosing  of  our  Churchea  For,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  our  Churches 
merely  take  up  the  religious  education  of  our  Schools,  carry  it  on,  and 
complete  it.  If  the  layiijg  a  sure  and  good  foundation  is  essential  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  an  edifice,  then  should  we  seek  by  every  means 
to  extend  and  foster  those  Schools  in  which  the  ground-work  is  laid  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  poorer  members  of  our  Church.  Most  clergy- 
men must  have  had  cause  to  regret,  in  many  who  are  her  members,  the 
want  of  a  due  training,  not  so  much  in  tbe  principles  as  in  the  traditm 
and  Church-feeling,  which  give  life  and  reality  to  our  worship.  Tbe  want 
of  good  Churchmanship  is  mainly  traceable  to  this  lack  of  early  School 
training.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  among  our  poor,  such  teaching 
must  be  obtained  in  the  School,  or  not  at  all.  We  believe  that  every 
clergyman  could  point  to  members  of  their  congregations  who  are  unex- 
ceptionable in  every  other  respect,  but  cannot  sympathise  with  many  of 
the  feelings  which  assist  indirectly  so  much  in  keeping  alive  a  real  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  this  apathy  within  the  Church,  and  which 
we  have  most  cause  to  dread,  there  is  another  danger  for  which  we  must 
be  prepared  should  it  present  itself.  The  introduction  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Revised  Code"  has  led  to  this.  A  vigorous  and  united  effort  was, 
however,  msde,  and  that  successfully,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  this  code 
in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  at  tbe  request  of  many  interested  in  edu- 
cation, Eoyal  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  summon  witnesses  and 
collect  information  bearing  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  Scotland. 
On  the  part  of  our  own  communion  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the 
Dean  of  Edinburgh  were  examined.  As  our  Church  occupies  a  position 
distinct  from  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  which  have  a  com- 
mon platform  of  doctrine,  it  will  plainly  be  necessary  to  claim  for  ourselves 
the  means  of  imparting  that  distinctive  instruction  to  the  children  in  our 
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schook  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  see  how  this  can  be  done, 
except  as  it  is  at  present,  in  our  own  schools.  The  same  religious  instruc- 
tion in  doctrine  as  distinct  from  disdpUne  and  church-government  would 
suffice  for  the  children  both  of  the  Established,  Free^  and  United  Presby- 
tenau  Churches.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  children  of  our  own  com- 
munion. These  remarks,  of  course,  have  referred  to  the  proposal  that  the 
children  who  now  attend  the  various  denominational  schools  assisted  by 
Government  aid,  shall  resort  to  one  common  central  school,  and  there 
obt£un,  as  best  they  may,  instruction  in  the  duties  of  religion.  We  pre- 
sume our  clergy  would  not  much  relish  closing  their  own  schools,  which 
this  pre-aupposes,  and  sending  their  children  to  the  pcurish  school,  nor  the 
being  obliged  to  petition  for  a  certain  hour  in  the  day  or  week  when  they 
might  have  admittance  to  such  school,  and  then  have  the  further  trouble 
of  picking  out  the.  children  of  our  Church  from  their  Presbyterian 
companions.  We  think  such  a  scheme  simply  unworkable.  If  the 
master  of  such  a  school  were  thus  to  have  three  or  four  or  more  ministers 
interfering  with  the  routine  of  his  school-work,  he  would  we  think  have 
just  ground  of  complaint,  and  would  be  able  to  make  little  way.  Some- 
times even  now  the  schoolmaster  is  inclined  to  complain  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  own  clergyman.  What  then  would  he  say  if  he  had  not  one 
but  hdf'Ordozen  such  masters  to  please  ?  And  they  would,  under  such  a 
system,  be  in  effect  his  masters.  For  if  he  should  fail  to  show  any  one  of 
them  due  respect,  or  neglect  the  hints  and  advice  which  might  be  given,  or 
if  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  give  even  the  impression  that  he  was 
more  partial  to  the  children  of  one  religious  persuasion  than  to  those  of 
another,  the  result  would  be  that  such  minister  would  in  all  probability 
recommend  his  people  to  remove  their  children  to  some  other  school.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  not  even  among  the  various  sections  of  Presbyterians 
would  this  scheme  be  found  practicable,  of  a  common  national  school  to 
which  the  children  of  all  parties,  of  whatever  creed,  could  resort.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  children  of  Episcopal  parents,  we  entertain  no 
doubts  at  all.  Should  such  a  system  be  introduced  among  us,  much  of  the 
labour,  the  trouble,  and  expense  which  have  been  bestowed  during  many 
years  would  have  been  thrown  away,  and  a  wound  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  Church,  which  would  drain  away  her  strength,  whatever  other  efforts 
might  he  made  to  counteract  it.  We  wish  to  live  in  charity  with  all  men, 
but  still  we  could  aot  conscientiously,  as  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland,  sit  silently  by  and  see  the  children  of  our  communion  practi- 
cally handed  over  to  another  church.  And  it  would  amount  to  this  : — 
For  the  twelve  thousand  children  at  present  in  our  own  schools,  when 
scattered  through  the  ranks  of  their  Presbyterian  companions,  would  be, 
so  to  speak,  lost.     And  are  we,  because  they  are  convparafively  few,  to 
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abandon  tbem  ?  Surely  not.  Let  not  apathy  and  indifference  give  the 
opportunity  to  those  who  seek  it^  of  depriving  the  Church  of  her  main  and 
surest  support,  in  seeking  to  regain  for  herself,  noi  only  among  the  rich, 
but  among  the  poor,  that  position  which,  we  believe,  she  will  in  time  again 
occupy.  Faith  in  ^is,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Church's  work,  is  the 
condition  of  success.  Those  who  are  now  losing  heart  should  remember 
that  now,  as  in  olden  time,  our  Master  does  not  give  to  our  endeavours 
that  success  which  a  more  steadfast  trtist  ih  our  cause  and  in  our  work  as 
being  His  work  would  be  sure  to  effect  for  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
much  cause  for  thankfulness ;  and  we  hope  that  all,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
will,  with  more  united  and  greater  efforts,  support  and  help  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  schools. 
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INTERCOMMUNION  WITH  THE  EASTERN  CHTJBCH 

The  iBkiinotincen^ent  made  in  our  last  number  of  the  renewal  of 
intercourse  between  the  east  and  west,  through  the  Church  of 
Serbia,  will  be  hailed,  doubtless,  by  all  churchmen  as  a  happy 
angury  for  the  Church  of  the  future.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  anomalous  state  of  Christendom  is  a  great  disgrace  to 
Catholic  Christendom.  It  matters  little  which  Church  is  to  blame ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  each  church  will  be  too  glad  to  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  its  neighbour.  The  fact  remains  unaltered 
that  the  division  exists;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  our  Roman 
ixiends  derive  great  advantage  from  the  apparent  irremediable 
schisms  that  prevail.  Late  events  have,  however,  shown  that  this 
state  of  things  is  not  without  its  remedy.  The  Lutheran  Churches 
in  Germany,  the  Churches  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and, 
finally,  the  Eastern  Church,  mustering  some  eighty  millions  of 
members,  have  demonstrated  not  only  a  strong  desire  to  re-unite 
npon  a  Catholic  platform,  but  have  very  manfully  acknowledged 
the  false  position  they  have  so  long  occupied.  Members  of  the 
Bomau  Church  in  Italy  and  France  have  to  a  certain  extent  incon- 
sistently admitted  the  anomaly  of  their  position.  The  early 
Christians  went  a  far  way  to  heal  up  divisions.  They  were  not  too 
nice  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  them.  It  was  no  mere  matter  of 
business  to  be  settled  upon  mere  business  principles.  Intercom- 
munion mu$t  grow  of  itself  without  didactic  articles  of  Union 
whieh  all  parties  seek  to  evade  and  explain  away.  Inteicom- 
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manion  miist  be  effected  by  spiritaal  means,  otherwise  it  becomes  a 
hollow  compromise  which  reflects  discredit  upon  all  concerned. 
All  examples  of  pedantic  unions  formed  between  Churches  have 
only  led  to  farther  disunions^  and  so  we  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
new  articles  or  learned  discussions,  but  that  the  churches  will  com- 
bine upon  the  Catholic  basis   of  the  three    creeds  and  the  six 
CEiCumenical  Councils ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  leading  doctrines  which  separate  the 
churches,  and  it  may  be  well  that  we  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  paper  issued  by  the  American  Busso-Greek  Committee, 
which  touches  very  clearly  and  exhaustively  upon  some  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Churches  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  circu- 
lation of  this  document,  and  the  discussions  to  which  a  careful 
reading  of  it  must  necessarily  lead,  will  do  much  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  certain  prejudices  which  very  naturally  prevail  upon 
this  matter,  and  which  a  ventilation  of  the  real  doctrines  held  bj 
the  Church  of  Greece  can  alone  dispel.    It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
is  not  for  us  to  raise  unnecessary  discussions.      Intercommunion 
with  the  churches  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  and 
Asia  cannot  raise   questions  for  debate,  more  complex  and  in- 
tricate  than  those   which  at    present  are  discussed  amongst  us. 
Holding,  as  we  do,  the  extreme  importance  of  a  wise  comprehension, 
and  freedom  of  debate  upon  all  matters  not  settled  before  the 
division  of   the  East  and  West,  the    Scottish    Church  is   the 
last  Church  which  should  stand  in  the  way  of  intercommunion  upon 
the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  terms.    Even  in  the  medi- 
eval Church,  the  schoolmen  debated  freely  all  the  questions  now 
agitating  the  polemical  world,  and  at  the  present  time  no  Church  is 
so  divided  in  opinion  as  that  of  Bome  upon  all  the  points  which 
dissever  Christendom.    In  no  church  does  Calvin  receive  more 
strenuous  supporters,  and  in  no  church  is  greater  latitudinarianism 
admitted  upon  even  the  essentials  of  the  Faith.     The  only  mark 
which   distinguishes  it  really  is  outward  unity,  based  upon  two 
texts  of  Scripture,  relative  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  the  sup- 
posed Bishop  of  Bome.    Without,  in  any  way,  admitting  this 
clearly  fallacious  theory  of  Bome,  we  yet  may  emulate  her  in  her 
love  of  a  desire  for  unity,  and  we  can  found  this  unity,  not  upon  the 
basis  of  a  centralised  executive,  but  upon  a  community  of  doctrine 
and  of  feeling  such  as  did  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
fiuch  as  has  been  recognised  in   all  ages  of  the  church.     The 
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Church  Catholic  cannot  abdicate  her  functions  even  if  she  wished 
it.  She  must  be  one,  unless  she  cease  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ 
altogether.  She  must  be  one  body,  and  each  member  must  have 
bis  special  functions  in  that  body,  or  else  she  ceases  to  be  the  body 
of  Christ  at  all.  Christendom  is  at  length  ripe  for  this  renewal, 
and  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  primary  duties,  as  members  of 
the  Church,  if  we  did  not  lend  a  hand  to  facilitate  this  re-union  in 
every  way  that  opportunity  admits  of.  We,  therefore,  gladly  call 
attention  to  those  points  of  diflference  which  exist  between  the 
Churches  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  avowed  object  of  demon- 
strating that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  creed  to  prevent  intercom- 
munion between  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  Churches ;  and  we  will- 
glance  very  cursorily  over  the  points  of  diflference,  which,  doubtless, 
will  not  a  little  startle  many  of  our  readers : — 

The  Authoritt  of  the  Scriptubes. 


THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

The  only  pure  and  all-sufficient 
sonrce  of  doctrine  and  of  faith  is 
the  revealed  Word  of  Q-od  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
epiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  Man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works." 

2d.         THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Everything  necessary  to  salva- 
tion is  state(|.  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  such  clearness  that  every 
one  reading  them  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  enlightened  can  un- 
d^stand  them. 

3d.         THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Every  one  has  not  only  a  right, 
but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  edify 
himself  thereby. 

THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Holy  Scripture,  being  the  Word 
of  God,  is  the  only  supreme  Judge 
of  controversies,  and  the  decider 
cf  misunderstandings  in  faith. 


THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

Holy  Scripture  is  not.  an  ade- 
quate source  of  saving  doctrine ;  > 
for  in  Christianity  there  is  much 
necessary  to  be  known  which  is 
not  in  the  Scriptures,  as  for  in- 
stance that  the  Feast  of  Easter 
should  be  held  on  Sunday,  <fec. 


THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

Holy  Scripture  is  so  unin- 
telligible that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  it  without  an  inter- 
preter, for  many  passages  in  it 
admit  of  various  interpretations. 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

The  laity  ought  not  to  read 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  native 
tongues,  because  in  reading  them 
they  may  fall  into  error. 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  is  ike  su- 
preme and  infallible  judge  of  con- 
troversies, and  decider  of  mis- 
understandings in  faith,  because 
he  inherits  all  the  privileges .  of  ^ 
the  Old  Testament. 
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GoKOBSNiKa  ▲  Medutob. 

4tlu      TQB  1SASTKBN  GHUSCH.  THE  BOMAN  CHUBCH. 

The  Bufferings  and  death  of  Though  JesnsChriBthas  satisfied 
Christ  are  an  abundant  satis&ction  the  justice  of  God  for  our  sins, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.         yet  we  ought  to  merit  an  interest 

in  this  satisfaction  ourselyes,  be- 
cause we  ought  to  be  conformed  to 
His  image. 

CONCBBNINO  THB  SaCBAMEITTS. 
THE  EASTEBN  CHUBGH.  THE  BOMAN  CHUBCH. 

All  Christians  ought  to  com-  The  Priest  ought  only  to  com- 
municate in  the  Body  and  Blood  municate  in  the  Eucharist  in  the 
of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  symbols  two  symbols  of  bread  and  wine; 
of  bread  «nd  wine,  and  the  people  in  one  symbol  of 

bread,  because  the  strength  of  the 
Sacrament  is  as  well  to  be  foimd 
in  one  symbol  as  in  both. 
Tee  Head  of  the  Chxtbch. 
the  eastebn  chubgh.  the  bohan  chubch. 

Jesus  Christ  ia  the  only  Head  Jesus  Christ  is   the  invisible, 

of  the  Church.  and  the  Pope  of  Borne  the  visibla 

Head  of  the  Church. 
CoNOEBNma  A  FuTUBB  State. 

THE  EASTEBN  CHUBGH.  THE  BOMAN  CHUBCH. 

The  condition  of  a  man's  soul  Between  Heaven  and  Hell  there 
affcer  death  is  fixed  by  his  internal  is  Purgatory,  into  which  those 
state,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  who  are  in  pardonable  sins  &J1,  and 
as  Purgatory,  in  which  souls  have  in  which  they  are  purified  by  fire 
to  pass  through  fiery  torments  in  in  order  afterwards  to  enter  blin.  ' 
order  to  prepare  them  for  blessed-  ' 

ness.     There  is  no  need  of  another  I 

kind  of  purification,  when  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  deanseth  from  all 
sin. 

The  Celibacy  of  the  Clebgt. 
the  eastebn  chxtbch.  the  bohan  chubch. 

The  clerical  office  is  consistent  Priests  ought  to  be  unmarried, 
with  the  married  state — that  is,  ''For  a  Bishop  mustbe  temperate." 
he  who  has  entered  honourably 

into  the  married  state  may  be  a  ■ 

priest.  J 

We  cannot,  in  a  single  article;  discuss  all  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Churches  of  Greece  and  Eome,  but  we  think  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  much  common  ground  between 
Greece  and  ourselves,  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the 
Qhurch  of  Serbia  for  taking  the  bold  and  judicious  step  to  renew 
interooTuse  with  a  communion  united  by  the  fraternal  bonds  of* 
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common  history,  common  traditions  and  doctrines.  We  trost  that 
our  fiitnre  policy  will  be  to  discover  the  numerous  points  on  which 
we  agree,  and  not  the  points  on  which  we  differ.  We  trust  and 
pray  that  the  Bulers  of  the  Greek  Church  will  show  the  same 
kindly  feeling  and  Christian  love  which  have  so  eminently 
distinguished  their  past  history,  and  which  present  so  bright  a 
contrast  to  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  Borne,  as  if  the  be- 
setting sin  of  St.  Peter  had  been  transmitted  as  a  mournful  legacy  to 
those  who  assume  to  be  his  descendants. 


THE  GAELIC  MOVEMENT. 


The  laj*ge  space  we  have  allotted  to  the  agitation  of  the  Gaelic  question 
is  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  great  interest  we  take  in  that  important 
matter.  Indeed,  the  further  the  question  is  considered,  the  more  im-* 
portant  does  it  appear  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

The  long  neglect  Tivhich  the  Highlanders  have  undergone  is  attributa- 
ble to  two  reasons — 1st,  complete  ignorance  as  to  their  real  condition  ; 
and,  2d,  a  prerjudice  against  the  Highland  language.  The  ignorance  we 
We  sought  to  dispel  by  recent  disclosures,  but  the  prejudice  against 
the  language  still  remains. 

The  Church,  instead  of  being  the  Church  of  a  ha^g^  majority  of 
Argjle  and  the  Isles,  has  become  a  small  minority  in  consequence  of 
this  brand  being  put  upon  the  Gaelic  tongue.  We  trast  we  shall  hed^ 
no  more  of  this  suicidal  policy,  which  seeks  to  de-nationalise  the  remakia 
of  the  onoe-powerftd  Celts. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  has  done  its  best  to  regain  the  populatioli  it 
lost  by  a  similar  shortsighted  course  of  action.  The  Church  ill  Eng* 
^d  is  endeavouring  likewise  to  recover  the  Welsh,  and  we  trust  aa 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Scotlaajl 
to  regain  the  people  who  have  remained  tme  to  the  creed  of  their  fore- 
others,  amidst  persecution,  neglect,  and  religious  apathy. 

We  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  usual  objections  made  to  the  movements 
of  onr  Church.  She  has  so  much  else  to  do.  It  is  useless  speaking  of 
a  Gaelic  seheibe.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  not  likely  to  Im 
deterfed  by  such  worn  out  arguments  as  these.  They  can  be  urged' 
^^gai&rt  any  scheme,  and  merely  advocate  that  the  Church  shotild 
do  luMi^g.  The  Highlanders,  along  with  their  fellow-chnrohmeli 
of  the  Nerth^  as  being  the  aboriginal  churchmen,  are  the  class  wha 
sl^oold  eeeupy,  to  our  mind,  the  primary  attention  of  churclmion# 
In  tias  ^0  Edinburgh  diooese  has  set  an  eaiample  to  the  whole  Ohuicb^ 
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by  the  nobility  of  its  sacrifices,  and  the  mnnifilcence  of  its  snbscriptionB. 
We  entertain,  therefore,  little  donbt  that  Edinburgh  will  respond  to 
this  appeal  heartily  and  cordially. 

The  general  movement  for  giving  snitable  incomes  to  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  is  one  essential  to  the  futnre  success  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Gtaelic  movement,  though  somewhat  dissevered  from  this,  is  in  reality, 
in  a  certain  sense,  even  more  important,  for  unless  a  Gaelic  priesthood 
can  be  educated  and  maintained,  the  Church  must  necessarily  lose  the 
Gaelic  people  altogether.     She  is  neglecting  her  first  duties  as  a  Church. 
The  Church  is  bound  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  she 
is  still  more  bound  to  teach  the  children  whom  God  has  given  her.    We 
trust  there  will  be  no  talk  about  the  danger  of  new  schemes  interfering 
with  the  general  movement.     They  will  rather  impart  strength  to  the 
movement  than  injure  it.     The  more  work  the  Church  has  the  better. 
The  blessing  of  God  follows  her  when  she  is  zealous  in  her  Master's 
cause.     The  Highlanders  are  entitled  to  have  clergy  who  preach  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  the  sooner  means  are  furnished  for  rendering 
adequate  support  to  their  clergy  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large.     Every  other  denomination  in  the  country  has  pro- 
vided the  means  and  found  the  men ;  and  surely,  if  any  Church  pos- 
sesses the  means,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  land.     If  the  Establishment 
and  ihe  Free  Kjrk  can  find  clergy  suited  for  the  work,  surely  the 
Church  in  Scotland  can  muster  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  few  clergy 
theiy  need.     We  trust  that  all  will  lend  a  hand  to  this  work,  the  ne- 
glect of  which  has  so  long  stained  the  escutcheon  of  our  Church.     The 
Highlands   were  the  old  headquarters  of  the  Church,   and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  disorganised  and  persecuted  condition  of  our  Church 
that  she  is  not  now  as  she  was  of  old — the  religion  of  the  great  majoriiy 
ei  the  country.     To  talk  of  past  reverses,  however,  is  not  our  purpose. 
To  retrieve  the  past  is  our  aim,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
Church   cordially  supportiug  the   scheme  now  laid  before   her,  and 
which,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  generally  supported. 


'  A  NEW  CHURCH  IN  GLASGOW. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  new  Church  being 
opened  in  Glasgow.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  with  that  munificence  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  has  left  an  endowment  of  £2500  for  a 
church  in  the  south  side  of  Glasgow.  The  Bishop,  with  his  characteris- 
tic discretion,  consulted  the  Presbyters  of  his  diocese  at  the  condn- 
flion  of  last  Synod.  The  resolution  come  to  was  very  judicious— that 
80  soon  as  a  congregation  could  be  got  together,  and  steps  taken  to 
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ascertain  what  sum  could  be  raised  amongst  them,  it  would  be  then 
time  to  decide  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  money.  In  the  mean  time  the 
interest  of  it  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  other  churches  in  Glas- 
gow. We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  Glasgow  is  the  only  town  in 
Scotland  where  the  Church  has  not  made  any  palpable  advance — that 
whilst  the  sects  have  made  rapid  strides,  the  Church  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  stood  still.  Great  financial  development  has  been  made  since 
the  movement  of  1863,  more  especially  in  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Andrew's, 
Grlasgow. 

The  untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Oldham,  we  frequently  have  ad- 
verted to.  The  self-denying  labours  of  Mr.  Reid  are  woiihy  of  all 
praise ;  and  we  do  trust  that  a  new  spirit  is  created ;  and  that  ere 
long  Glasgow  will  be  restored  to  her  legitimate  position  in  the  move- 
ment. It  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  before  Churchmen  in 
Glasgow,  that  thousands  of  members  of  our  Church  are  destitute 
of  the  means  of  grace ;  and  that'  the  longer  their  evangelisation  is 
postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  their 
recovery. 

The  meeting  held  in  Glasgow  in  November  will,  we  trust,  prove 
the  augury  of  better  things ;  and  ere  long  we  hope  to  see  a  beautiful 
Church  adorning  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  shedding  light  upon  aJi 
around  it,  and  converting  many  a  lost  soul  to  Christ. 

Glasgow  is  ever  slow  to  move ;  but  when  she  does  so,  she  does  it 
in  right  earnest.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we  hope  the  claims  of 
the  Gaelic  section  of  the  Church  will  not  be  overlooked.  A  large  body 
of  Gaelic  members  of  our  Church  have  been  very  much  scattered,  owing 
to  the  want  of  Gaelic  services  in  our  Church.  The  attachment  to  the 
ancient  tongue  is  a  part  of  the  Highlander's  religion.  The  large  space 
we  have  devoted  to  this  question  is  an  evidence  of  the  vital  im- 
portance we  attach  to  it;  and  this  in  the  Highland  capital  should 
form  a  prominent  element  in  any  new  movement  of  the  Church.  To 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kinlochmoidart,  we  return  our  grateftd  thanks 
for  the  warm  interest  he  has  shown,  and  great  personal  labour  he  has 
hestowed  upon  the  movement  for  bringing  back  the  Gtiel  to  the  Church 
of  their  &thers. 
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A    FEW    MONTHS    IN    GREEK    WATERS. 

BY  THE  EEV.  J.  MILKBE,  CHAPLAIN,  E.N. 

pThiB  paper  was  originally  written  for  Onee  A-Week,  bat  being  too  long  for  that 
periodical,  an  abridgement  baB  been  sent  to  it,  and  the  original  MSB.  placed  at 
our  disposal.] 

On  Sunday,  the  Stii  of  July,  1863j  a  telegram,  addressed  to  Admiral 
Smart,  arrived  at  Naples,  where  H.M.S.  "  St.  George,"  Captain  the 
Hon.  F.  Egerton,  had  been  stationed  for  the  preceding  three  months. 
The  Admiral,  m  route  from  Malta  with  a  small  squadron,  had  got  as 
fer  as  Messina  on  his  way  to  join  ns  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the 
emeute  at  Athens  took  place,  and  onr  minister  there  being  anxious  to 
have  a  goSd  British  force  at  his  disposal  ready  for  any  emergency, 
telegraphed  to  him.  The  telegram  was  sent  on  to  Messina,  and  the 
Admiral  left  at  once.  Next  day,  the  "  St.  George  "  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Malta,  where  we  arrived  on  the  9th,  and  after  coahng, 
provisioning,  <fcc.,  sailed  again  on  the  15th,  to  join  the  Admiral  at 
Athens.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  were  off  Cape  Matapan, 
ran  between  Cerigo  and  the  mainland,  and  in  the  afternoon  passed 
Gape  Malea.  At  an  early  honr  on  Sunday  morning,  the  IQfeb,  we  were 
off  .^gina,  near  enough  to  get  a  good  look  Bja  the  splendid  rtiins  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  aud  before  noon  dropped  anchor  in 
Phalerum  Bay — ^the  far-famed  Acropolis,  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Theseus,  and  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Athens  plainly  visible  in  our  front, 
lEoid  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant ;  Mount  Hymettus  on  onr 
right,  and  the  Piraeus  on  the  left.  In  the  open  bay  we  found  the 
"  Marlborough,'*  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Smart ;  the  "  Meeanee," 
Capt.  Wodehouse  ;  and  an  Austrian  frigate,  the  "  Novara,"  flying  a 
Commodore's  pendant.  Inside  (in  the  Pirceus)  were  tiie  "Queen,*' 
Capt.  Hillyar ;  the  Italian  line-of-battle  ship  "  Re  Galantuomo,*'  so 
nearly  lost  some, months  afterwards'  in  the  Atlantic;  t^e  Bussian 
frigate  "  Oleg,"  and  corvette  "  Sokol  "  (Hawk),  together  with  a 
Prussian  and  Turkish  man-of  war. 

The  first  sight  of  these  shores — at  least  in  summer — ^must  needs 
be  a  most  disappointing  one  to  the  traveller,  who  necessarily  and 
naturally  expects  so  much  from  the  land  and  the  "  Isles  of  Greece." 
Instead  of  Byron's  "  vales  of  evergreen  and  hills  of  snow,"  nothing 
here  meets  the  eye  but  bare  wild  crags  on  the  mountains,  a  few 
stunted  junipers,  and  other  shrubs,  cropping  up  here  and  there  between 
the  crevices  on  the  less  elevated  hdlls,  and  on  the  plains,  with  the 
exception  of  a  belt  of  olive  trees  and  a  few  dwarf  grape-vines,  not 
another  green  thing  of  any  sort  or  kind ;   the  whole  country  wearing 
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an  aspect  of  the  wildest  sterilify.  Small  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  maj 
be  seen  apparentlj  feeding  on  the  plains  and  hillsides,  but  whether 
they  eat  the  crags  or  the  soil  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — ^that  there  is  not  a  single  blade  of  grass,  green  or 
otherwise,  to  be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

On  our  arrival  off  Athens,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  had  given  rise  to  the  "  difficulty,"  as  it  would  be  termed 
in  America.  There  had  been  such  a  mass  of  rascality,  combined  with 
diplomatic  intrigue,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  extract  any 
absolutely  true  story  out  of  it  all ;  but  still  the  following  brief  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  authentic,  as  far  as  it  goes : — > 

The  revolution  which  had  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  King 
Otho  and  his  Queen,  in  1862,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  government,  which,  supported  by  the  whole  Ghreek 
nation,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  a  British  Prince.  For  some  time,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  expected 
that  their  wishes  would  be  gratified,  and  the  knowledge  that  such 
wonld  not  be  the  case  led  to  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  intrigue 
for  power,  which  culminated  (in  June,  1863)  in  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  officers  of  the  regular  army,  under  Col.  Koroneos,  to  sieze 
the  Bank,  and  with  it  the  reins  of  government.  This  attempt  was, 
however,  j&ustrated  by  the  resistance  of  a  few  individuals,  backed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers,  and  in  order  to  support  the 
well-disposed,  and  to  prevent  ftiture  outbreaks,  the  British  squadron 
WM  sent  for  to  Athens.  For  some  time  there  had  been  two  parties  in 
Greece,  the  "  mountain  "  party  inclining  towards  England,  the  other 
l^vmg  Franco-Russian  leanings.  The  more  "advanced"  Ghreeks  had 
had  enough  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  Capo  d'Istria  (1827)  to  the  up- 
set of  Otho,  and  as  France  had  always  gone  with  Russia  against 
England,  they  were  resolved  upon  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  England  at  any  price.  They  are  not  less  inclined  to  do  so  now  ; 
and  their  recent  experiments  in  constitution-making  show  that  the 
"  mountain,"  or  English  party,  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  they 
ore  following  the  advice  given  by  our  Minister. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  the  Bank  occupied  by  a  detachment 
of  marines  from  H.M.S.  "  Queen,"  and  an  equal  number  of  sailors 
from  the  French  and  Russian  fleets.  The  three  flags  were  hung  over 
the  portico,  and  their  position  changed  every  day,  so  that  no  superiority 
shonld  be  affected  by  any  nation  in  particular.  A  notorious  Greek 
l>rigand,  with  a  handful  of  his  followers,  had  successfully  defended  the 
Bank  against  the  military  insurgents,  and  it  was  then  temporarily 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  Powers. 

The  day  after  we  arrived,  we  landed  at  half-past  six  in  the  mom- 
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iagi  at  the  kead  of  ''  Port  Manychia^"  as  it  was  ancientlj  styled,  bat 
now  called  "  Stratiotiki,"  where  we  found  carriages  waiting  for  ns. 
The  modem  road  to  Athens,  nearly  as  far  as  the  half-way  honse,  is  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  fiaicpa  relxri — the  Northern  wall  (the  fonnda- 
tions  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  for  that  distance).  The  road  is 
quite  flat,  very  dusty,  and  flanked  for  some  way  on  either  side  by  dnsiy 
vineyards  and  a  row  of  young  poplar  trees  ;  beyond  the  vineyards  a 
few  olive  trees ;  but  beyond  them  not  a  sign  of  vegetation,  the  gronnd 
being  as  dry  as  a  chip,  and  the  soil  brown  and  quite  bare.  The  heat, 
even  at  that  early  hour,  was  excessive,  and  we  were  fein  to  take  a  nap 
after  our  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  before  we  commenced  the 
work  of  sight-seeing. 

We  are  not  going  to  present  our  readers  with  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Athens,  ancient  and  modern.  The  classical  reader  can  consnlt 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  or,  at  any  rate.  Words- 
worth*s  Greece,  his  Attica  and  Athens,  and  the  various  works  of  Leake; 
whilst  the  generality  of  readers — intending  tourists  in  particular— will 
find  all  their  wants  completely  satisfied  by  the  useful  and  accurate 
handbook  of  Murray. 

Having  procured  a  guide  and  a  carriage,  we  drove  first  to  the 
head  of  Eolus  Street — ^which  the  classical  scholar  when  he  comes  to 
Athens  must  learn  to  pronounce  Eolus — ^to  examine  the  octagonal 
"  Tower  of  the  Winds,"  which  served  as  the  old  town  clock,  being  a 
sun-dial  outside,  and  a  clepsydra  internally,  a  portion  of  the  aquedact 
that  conveyed  the  water  to  the  clock  being  still  in  existence.  It  is 
described  by  Vitruvius  and  Varro,  but  not  by  Pausanias.  Thence  to 
the  "  Gate  of  the  New  Agora,"  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the 
"  Temple  of  Athena  Archegetis."  It  is  at  some  distance  firom  the  old 
Agora  proper,  which  occupied  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Areopagus ;  but  yet  it  looks  more  like  the  Propylasum  to  what  may 
have  been  a  special  or  subsidiary  Agora,  than  a  Temple.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been,  the  four  Doric  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  that  still 
remain  constitute  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past,  which  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  squalid  tenements  of  the  modem  town  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

After  admiring  the  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian,  with  it43  colonnade  of 
eight  Corinthian  columns,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  marble 
29  feet  high,  we  drove  to  the  scene  of  some  recent  excavations  on  the 
PirsBus  road,  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  The  workmen  had 
just  exposed  a  large  bull  (minus  the  lower  half  of  the  legs)  in  white 
marble,  and  also  a  bas-relief  of  a  man  being  trampled  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse  with  a  warrior  on  his  back.  The  bas-relief  also  bore 
an  inscription,  which  I  copied,  but  have  unfortunately  mislaid.    An- 
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other  bas-relief  just  exposed,  was  probably  intended  to  represent  a 
marriage  procession. 

The  "  Temple  of  Thesens,"  the  most  perfect  relic  of  antiquity, 
stands  quite  detached  on  a  slightly  elevated  piece  of  ground,  with  this 
trifling  peculiarity,  that  it  is  raised  on  two  steps  only,  unlike  all  the 
other  Temples,  which  have  three  steps.  It  has  thirteen  plain  Doric 
columns  on  each  flank,  all  of  whicji  have  been  more  or  less  shaken  by 
earthquakes.  It  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  but  has  latterly  been  turned  into  the  National  Museum. 
Amongst  the  antiquities  it  contains  are  to  be  seen  some  curious 
Egyptian  figures ;  a  fine  Apollo  found  at  Andros  ;  a  statue  of  Patroclus 
(so  called)  found  near  Athens ;  a  curious  bat-relief  of  the  man  who 
brought  the  intelligence  to  Athens  of  the  victory  at  Marathon,  and  died 
from  fatigue  soon  afler  his  arrival,  found  on  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  one 
of  Socrates  taking  the  cup  of  poison,  with  Xanthippe  sitting  by  his 
side;  a  small  figure  of  Pan;  and  many  most  interesting  sepulchral 
monuments  and  vases. 

Leaving  the  carriage  to  go  round  by  the  road,  we  walked  up  to  the 
Pnjz  and  Aj^eopagus,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small 
valley,  anciently  called  Goele,  "  the  hollow,"  where  (as  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand informs  us)  "  were  shown  the  tombs  of  the  two  Cimons,  of 
Thucydides,  and  Herodotus."  •  We  mounted  the  steps  of  the  Pnyx, 
a  kind  of  esplanade  formed  on  a  steep  bare  rock,  and  stood  on  the 
celebrated  /3^/ta,  whence  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  Demosthenes  deli- 
vered their  orations  to  the  citizens  assembled  below.  Thence  to  Mars- 
Hill,  and  we  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  St.  Paul — the  Temple  of 
Mara  close  by  him,  that  of  the  Eumenides  below  him,  the  Theseum  a 
little  further  back,  and  the  glorious  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  facing 
bim  above — ^preached  to  "  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and 
of  the  Stoics,"  and  boldly  declared  to  them  that  "  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
Mid  earth  dwelleth  not  in  Temples  made  with  hands," 

Rejoining  our  carriage,  we  drove  round  the  base  of  the  Acropolis^ 
^der  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympiufl.  There  are  now  only  15  columns  standing  out  of  124,  one 
baying  been  blown  down  in  1852,  the  materials  of  which  are  lefb  just  as 
tbey  fell,  and  serve  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  size  and  beauti- 
^1  workmanship  of  the  whole  building. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  this  great  ruin  stands  is  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissus,  which  we  found  perfectly  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a 
^gle  pool  of  stagnant  water  immediately  underneath  the  &r-famed 
fountain  of  Kallixhoe,  alas  !    also  quite  dry.      All  our  fine  poetical 

•  TrawU  in  Oretee,  &c.     Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 
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associationd  were  completely  banished  for  tlie  time  being,  when  t^e  eaw 
that  some  washerwoman  had  been  recently  on  the  spot,  and  that  the 
water  consisted  of  veritable  soap-suds ! 

We  next  drove  past  what  our  guide  chose  to  tell  us  was  the 
"  Lantern  of  Diogenes  "—a  lantem^shaped  bmlding  certainly,  about  24 
feet  in  circumference,  and  a  little  more  than  30  feet  high  *  It  was  in 
reality  the  "  Monument  of  LysicratqB,"  who,  as  the  inscription  informs 
us,  "led  the  chorus  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis  were 
victorioiis,  in  the  archonship  of  Eveenetus,"  B.C.  335.  It  has  Cormthian 
piUars  all  round  it,  the  spaces  between  them  being  walled  up,  so  that 
there  is  now  no  access  to  the  interior.  It  is  said  to  be  the  earUest 
specimen  of  Corinthian  architecture  in  existence.  Lord  Byron's  resi- 
dence at  Athens  was  pointed  out  close  by  this  Monument. 

Dismissing  our  carriage,  we  proceeded  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the 
"Theatre  of  Dionysus,"  which,  within  the  last  ten  years  (when 
Murray's  Handbook  was  written),  has  been  cleared  of  the  accnimi- 
lated  rubbish,  which  then  prevented  all  but  the  two  upper  rows  of  seats 
from  being  visible.  The  seats  of  the  lower  tier  are  semi-circular  and 
very  comfortable,  looking  like  so  many  arm-chairs  cut  out  in  the  solid 
marble,  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  sit  in  them  being  inscribed  on 
the  inside  of  the  upper  bar.  In  front  of  the  stage  is  a  mass  of  scattered 
fragments  of  statues  and  columns,  occupying  the  space  where  -^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  represented  their  Tragedies  before  crowded 
audiences.  Above  and  close  under  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis  are  two 
very  exquisite  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  of  which  no  mention 
seems  to  be  made  in  Murray.  Passing  along  above  the  site  of  the 
"  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,"  and  looking  down  upon  its  vast  rains, 
we  arrived  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  Acropolis. 

But  here  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  required  to  attempt  anything 
like  an  adequate  description  of  the  grand  old  buildings,  which  stiH 
even  in  their  ruined  state,  far  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  world.  The  Propylcea,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  admired 
beyond  all  their  other  buildings,  almost  defies  description,  and  forms  a 
fitting  entrance-haJl  and  gateway,  as  it  were, -to  the  wondrous  citadel 
and  its  various  buildings.  The  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  Turks  to  n^^ake  room  for  a  battery,  ana 
has  been  most  successfully  restored  in  recent  times,  is  the  first  ihiflg 

•  Babin  t&e  Jesuit,  in  1672,  curionaly  enough  calls  this  « the  I*»*^^ 
Demoflthenes/'  which  the  Capuchin  others  sent  from  France  had  pa^chased,  tf» 
then  occupied;  and  Chateaubriand  xemarks  that  in  1669  "there  existed  anotber 
monument  at  Athens,  called  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes ; "  on  the  subject  of  vlucb 
monument  GuiUet  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Fathers  Barnabas  and  Simon,  and  » 
,  de  Monoeaux  and  1*  Aine. 
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that  atiaracts  attention,  and  contains  the  lovely  bas-relief  (slightly 
mutilated)  of  the  winged  victory.     It  would  take  a  volnme  to  describe 
the  Erecthenm  and  the  immortal  Parthenon,  that  burst  upon  the  as- 
tonished gaze  of  the  spectator  as  he  passes  up  the  flight  of  steps 
between  the  columns  of  the  Propyleea.     The  Parthenon  was  entire  in 
1687.    It  had  been  used  as  a  church,  which  the  Turks,  through  jealousy 
of  the  Christians,  changed  in  their  turn  into  a  mosque.    Then  came  the 
Yeuetians  and  barbarously  cannonaded  the  monuments  of  the  age  of 
Pericles ;  firing  red-hot  balls  at  the  Propytea  and  the  Parthenon,  one 
of  which  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  latter,  set  fire  to  some  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  blew  up  the  whole  of  the  central  building,  with  the 
adjoining  columns  of  the  peristyle.     But  it  is  a  noble  ruin  even  yet. 
The  following  description  by  Father  Babin,  the  Jesuit,  in  1672,  when 
it  was  entire,  may  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.     '*  This  temple, 
which  is  the  most  elevated  structure  in  Athens,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  citadel,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  architects  of  anti- 
quity.    You  there  see  three  ranges  of  roofs  supported  by  very  lofty 
marble  colunms — that  is  to  say,  the  nave  and  two  wings,  in  which  it 
surpasses  St.  Sophia's,  erected  at  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, though  in  other  respects  a  wonder  of  the  world.     But  I  took 
notice  that  its  walls  are  only  encrusted  and  lined  with  large  slabs  of 
marble,  which  have  fallen  down  in  some  places  from  the  galleries 
above,  where  you  may  see  bricks  and  stones  which  were  covered  with 
marbla     .     .     .     Among  the  roofs,  aU  of  which  are  of  marble,  one  is 
more  particularly  remarkable,  because  it  is  adorned  with  as  many 
beautifrd  figures  engraven  upon  the  marble  as  it  can  possibly  hold. 
The  length  of  the  vestibule  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  temple.    Above 
it  there  is  a  flat  roof,  which  looks  like  a  rich  floor,  or  a  magnificent 
ceiling,  for  you  there  perceive  large  pieces  of  marble,  resembling  long, 
thick  beams,  which  support  other  great  pieces  of  the  same  material, 
adorned  with  various  figures,  executed  with  wonderful  skill.   The  pedi- 
ment of  this  temple,  which  is  at  a  great  height  above  the  vestibule,  is 
such  that  I  scarcely  think  there  is  anything  equal  to  it  for  magnificence 
and  workmanship  in  all  France.     The  figures  and  statues  of  the  Biche- 
lieu  Palace — ^the  miracle  of  France  and  the  master-piece  of  the  artists 
of  the  present  day — are  not  to  be  compared  with  these  large  and  beauti- 
fiil  figures  of  men,  women,  and  horses,  which  appear  to  the  number  of 
thirty  in  this  pediment ;  and  there  are  as  many  more  at  the  other  end 
of  the  temple,  behind  the  place  where  stood  the  high  altar  in  the  times 
of  the  Christians.     On  each  side  of  the  temple  is  an  alley  or  gallery, 
where  you  pass  between  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  and  seventeen  very 
thick  and  lofty  fluted  columns,  which  are  not  of  a  single  piece,  but  of 
several  large  pieces  of  fine  white  marble,  laid  one  upon  another.     Be- 
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tween  these  pillars  there  is,  along  this  gallery,  a  low  wall,  which  leaves 
between  each  column  a  space  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth  for  an 
altar  and  chapel,  such  as  are  seen  along  the  sides  and  near  the  walls  of 
large  chnrches.  These  columns  serve  to  support  the  walls  of  the 
temple  above  with  arched  buttresses,  and  prevent  them  from  being  in- 
jured externally  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The  walls  of  the  temple  on 
the  outside  are  embellished  above  with  a  beautifrd  band  of  marble  tab- 
lets, exquisitely  wrought,  on  which  are  represented  a  great  number  of 
triumphs,  so  that  you  see  upon  them  numberless  figures  of  men,  women, 
children,*  chariots  and  horses,  executed  in  basso  relievo  on  these  stones, 
which  are  at  such  a  height,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  discover  all  their 
beauties,  or  appreciate  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  architects  and  sculptors 
by  whom  they  were  made.  One  of  these  large  stones,  composing  this 
band,  having  got  loose  from  its  place,  and  fallen  down,  had  been 
carried  into  the  mosque  behind  the  poi*tico ;  and  on  this  you  behold, 
with  admiration,  a  great  number  of  persons  represented  with  inimitable 
skill."* 

The  views  from  the  Acropolis  in  every  direction  are  very  striking. 
Looking  north  you  have  the  modem  town  beneath  you,  with  the  conical 
peak,  Lycabettus,  a  little  to  the  eastward ;  Pentelicus,  with  its  marble 
quarries,  N.E. ;  Mt.  Fames,  and  even  the  lofty  summit  of  CithsBPon, 
N.W. ;  the  ^^  jpurpurei  colles  Jlorentis  HymettH'  to  the  eastward,  that  pecu- 
liar colour  being  due  to  the  wild  thyme  from  which  the  bees  still  con- 
tinue to  extract  the  best  of  honey :  whilst  to  the  westward  the  eye  can 
take  in  Mt.  ^galeos  with  the  Skalamandra  range  of  hills,  the  Island 
and  Bay  of  Salamis,  and  in  the  dim  distance,  fifby  miles  away,  the 
Acro-Corinthus  itself.  To  the  S.W.  and  S.,  looking  over  the  Museum 
Hill  with  the  "  prison  of  Socrates"  at  its  base,  and  the  monument  of 
Philopappus  (rightful  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Syria)  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  we  had  a  eplendid  view  of  the  fleets  in  Phalerum  Bay  and 
the  Pireeus,  -^gina  (pronounced  Ayina),  Epidaurus  and  the  bold  coast- 
line beyond. 

When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  all  this,  to  our  great  gratifica- 
tion, as  an  appropriate  finale  to  such  a  regular  round  of  sight-seeing, 
we  witnessed  an  Athenian  sunset.  Lord  Byron's  description  is  so 
remarkably  accurate — the  very  tints  being  literally  correct — that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  quoting  it  entire. 

**  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright^ 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

•  Quoted  by  Chateaubriand,  vol.  1,  p.  252-4. 
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0*er  the  hushed  deep  the  psUow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^gina*8  rock,  and  Hydra's  isle, 
The  God  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  dee^j  purpied  meet  his  mellowing  glance ; 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till  deeply  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep.'* 


COBSESFONDENCE. 

TO  TEE  BDITOB  OP  TBB  "  SCOTTISH  GUABDUN." 

Bishopston,  31st  Aug.,  1865. 

Sir, — I  iihink  that  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing among  ourselves  as  to  that  which  is  called  "  the  Gaelic 
Movement."  Probably  no  one  knows  so  much  of  the  state  of  our 
ChuTCb  in  the  Highlands  as  myself,  or  has  been  more  engaged  in  its 
advancement.  What  I  have  had  mainly  in  view  has  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  Gaelic  congregations — the  congregations  of  Appin  and 
Lochaber,  of  Ballachulish,  Duror,  Glencoe,  Glencreran,  Portnacroish, 
and  Onich.  To  these  my  attention  hEus  been  directed,  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  have  been  preserved,  and  are  likely  to  be  maintained  by 
the  energy  of  the  present  incumbents. 

I  fear  that  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  to  convert  the  Presbyterians  of 
those  districts  which  have  never  been  Episcopal,  or  from  whence  the  con- 
gregations have  emigrated.  In  Lewis  and  in  Skye  I  have  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  services  of  a  clergyman  because  the  congregations 
have  emigrated,  or  the  contributions  from  the  locality  have  been  too 
small  to  warrant  an  application  for  aid  from  the  Church  Society.  For 
some  years  the  Church  Society  has  been  saved  the  grants  formerly 
bestowed  on  Lewis  and  Skye  for  this  reason.  Li  the  former  island,  the 
Rev.  H.  Hely  Hutchinson  has  ministered  for  that  time  in  Stornoway, 
without  any  temporal  benefit. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  aid  may  be  obtained  to  carry  on  mis- 
sionary enterprises  in  the  Highlands,  and  I  have  striven  to  obtain  that 
aid  for  several  years ;  and  by  means  of  the  Argyll  Fund  (as  it  is 
called)  considerable  assistance  was  obtained  for  some  years,  but  latterly 
it  has  received  little  beyond  nominal  aid  for  missionary  purposes, 
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aady  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  paper,  it  is,  in  all  probabiliiy, 
about  to  be  given  up.  It  has  been  the  means,  ho werer,  of  educating  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Gaelic  students,  some  of  whom  are  now  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Highlands,  and  one  is  at  Trinity  College.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Rankin,  M'Coll,  Livingstone,  and  others  are,  it  is  believed,  very 
favourable  examples  of  such  aid,  as  is  the  student  (D.  M'Goll)  now  at 
Trinity  College.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  away,  or  been  judged 
more  fitted  for  other  professions,  but  sufficient  have  been,  or  are  being 
educated  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  old  congregations. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  Fund  now  advertised  in  your  columns, 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  aid  obtained  may  not  be  so  extensive  as  may  be 
at  first  imagined  it  will  be,  but  I  shall  rejoice  if  the  aid  be  fonnd 
to  be  extensive,  provided  that  it  is  not  used  for  party  purposes. 

I  grieve  to  find  that  Mr.  Simpson  of  Fort- William  has  been  sub- 
jected to  any  implied  censure  in  the  late  proceedings.  No  man  in 
the  Highlands  deserves  more  highly  of  the  Church  than  he.  Educated 
and  esteemed  at  Cambridge,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  Chnrch 
of  England,  for  his  life  and  writings,*  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  pre- 
ferred to  take  Holy  Orders  in  the  Highlands,  simply  that  he  might 
minister  to  the  Highlanders.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  at  Fort- William  be 
has  done  more  (in  so  short  a  time)  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of 
the  Church  than  any  man  amongst  us.  I  trust  that  our  Highload 
work  may  not  be  injured  by  mistaken  views  and  unfounded  statements, 
so  that  those  who  know  us  best  shall  esteem  us  least,  and  our  peace  and 
progress  be  marred  by  intestine  jealousies  and  divisions.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  none  of  these  things  in  this  Diocese,  for  which  I  give  God 
praise  and  thanks,  and  trust  that  His  peace  may  continue  amongst 
us. — I  am  ever,  your  faithful  servant, 

Alex.  Ewino, 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

P.S. — I  omitted  in  the  above  to  notice  the  assertion  by  your  cor- 
respondent on  Gaelic  matters,  that  there  is  no  Houblon  student,  nor 
any  being  prepared  for  the  place,  at  Trinity  College.  There  are  at  tbis 
moment,  and  there  have  been  for  some  time  back,  most  creditable 
young  men  filling  that  position,  and  others  being  prepared  for  it.  It 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  high  standard  required,  to  mention  that 
one  of  these  failed  last  year,  notwithstanding  a  previous  course  of,  I 
believe,  three  (assuredly  of  two)  years'  study  (at  the  expense  of  the 
Argyll  Fund)  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  I  am  quite  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  your  correspondent  wrote  in  ignorance,  but  reckless  assertion 
involving  the  character  of  others  amounts  to  culpability.     The  true 

*  His  book  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  is  a  well-known  Text-book. 
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Church,  depend  upon  it,  is  only  built  up  by  the  truth.  Even  exagger- 
ated statements  do  harm  in  the  end  to  the  very  cause  they  were  in- 
tended to  favour. 

A.  B.,  Bp. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Tales's  Diocesan  Fund  "  took  origin 
ia  the  year  1860,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  some 
private  friends  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  on  his  contemplating  his 
resignation  of  the  See  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
Up  to  that  period  the  Bishop  had  been  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  from  private  means.  After  that  time  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
from  the  necessity  of  effecting  Life  Insurances,  and  from  other  causes. 

The  income  appertaining  to  the  See  amounted  to  about  £250  per 
annum,  while  some  years'  experience  had  shown  the  Bishop  that  its 
duties  could  not  be  properly  discharged  under  an  expenditure  of  from 
£700  to  £800  per  annum.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  charges  made 
it  burdensome  in  the  way  of  visitation,  and  no  incumbency  existed  of 
adequate  pecuniary  value  which  could  be  attached  as  a  method  of  aid, 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Episcopate.  It  was  the  object,  therefore,  of 
the  Mends  of  the  Bishop  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  office  by  furnishing 
assistance  to  the  Episcopal  income. 

But  not  only  was  the  Episcopate  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  defective 
under  this  head,  but  (as  is  also  the  case  in  all  Missionary  Dioceses,  and 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  in  general)  it  possessed  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  maintenance  or  organization  of  many  objects 
essential  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ; 
the  initiation,  and  in  many  instances  the  continuance,  of  which,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  had  fallen  upon  the  Bishop.  To  meet  this  need, 
various  headings  in  the  fund  were  appended  to  that  for  the  Episcopal 
income,  such  as  assistance  to  the  Clergy,  to  Schools,  and  for  Qeneral 
purposes,  as  Buildings,  Students,  Printing,  &c.  To  this  was  added  (at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwell)  a  provision  for  "  Reim- 
bursement," having  reference  to  expenditure  by  the  Bishop  in  previous 
years,  of  which  some  members  of  the  Fund  were  cognisant.  Under 
this  head  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  for  a  ministry  of  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  during  all  of  which 
time  the  Bishop  had  required  a  Curate,  in  no  case,  save  in  two  or  three 
years,  had  his  official  income  equalled  the  salary  which  he  paid  his 
Curate.* 

This  is  an  outline  and  origin  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is,  for  bre- 
vity, called  "The  Argyll  Fund."   For  some  years  it  fulfilled  the  objects  of 

♦  This  alludes  to  the  Incumhencies  held  by  the  Bishop.  Since  the  death  of 
BiKhop  Low  his  endowment  of  £260  has  been  received. 

VOL.  n. — NO.  XXI.  28 
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its  institution  sufficiently  well,  the  provision  for  the  Episcopate  was 
adequate,  but,  save  for  the  first  year,  the  aid  for  other  objects  was 
defective, — as  under  the  heads,  for  example,  of  "  Clergy  "  and  "  Edu- 
cational Aid,"  the  sums  subscribed  were  small ;  these  for  the  last  two 
years  amounted  only  to  about  £25  for  each  of  these  objects.  The 
Bishop  has  annually  expended,  accordingly,  on  the  general  objects  of 
the  Fund,  about  one-half  of  that  subscribed  for  the  Episcopal  Income. 
His  doing  so,  however,  has  lately  been  objected  to  by  some  members  of 
the  Fund  ;  and  latterly,  from  the  death  of  subscribers,  the  absence  of 
publicity,  and  other  causes,  the  Fund  itself  has  come  to  be  mainly  a 
union  of  the  private  friends  and  relations  of  the  Bishop  and  his  familj, 
in  order  to  his  maintenance  of  the  office  of  the  Episcopate. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  consequence  of  some  misconception  as  to  its 
nature,  and  also  because  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  connexion 
of  the  Episcopate  and  the  Diocese  with  the  ordinary  resources  and 
provisions  of  the  Church,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  existence 
of  this  Fund  should  be  continued.     Should  it  be  considered  advisable 
that  it  should  cease,  it  is  trusted  that  other  sources  will  supply  the 
deficiency  which  hitherto  it  has  helped  to  meet ;  and,  if  it  be  abandoned, 
that  it  will  be  felt  likewise  that  its  institution  was  not  without  advan- 
tages to  the  Church.     Its  first  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  four     j 
Archbishops  of  England  and  Ireland,  had  a  great  part  in  creating  that     i 
interest  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  North  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  Bill  for  removing  the  "  Disabilities  "  of  her  Clergy.     From  its 
existence  also  the  See  of  Argyll  has  already  received  one  large  Bene- 
faction,* and  the  Fund  itself  has  annually  capitalized  (from  the  dona- 
tions towards  the  Episcopal  income)  a  sum  of  £60  per  annum  towards     i 
its  endowment,  by  means  of  the  Church  Society,  and  which  no  doubt     i 
will  be  continued  so  long  as  the  Argyll  Fund  lasts.  i 

It  may,  however,  be  concluded  to  be  desirable  that  the  Fund  be    | 
discontinued,  if  it  be  found  that  its  existence  afiects  higher  and  more 
permanent  interests. 

Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles,  and  in  all  similar  Missionary  Dioceses,  some  such  special  assist- 
ance as  that  which  this  Fund  provides  must  exist,  to  enable  the  Bishop 
to  discharge  more  ftiUy,  and  without  risk,  his  Episcopal  Mission,  and 
whereby  also  he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  any  legitimate  means  of 
increasing  tlie  efficacy  of  his  office,  such  as  enlisting  the  services  of  those 
personal  friends  and  connexions  which  otherwise  in  all  likelihood 
would  be  lost  to  the  Church. 

•  That  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Folloo. 
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TO   THE   EDITOR  OP  THE   "  SCOTTISH    GUARDIAN." 

Arpafeelie,  September,  1866. 

Sir, — It  cannot  but  be  higbly  gratifying  to  every  sincere  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  find  that  of  late  so  much  of  your 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  past 
history  and  present  condition  of  that  ancient  and  interesting  portion  of 
the  Church — ^the  Gaelic  charges.  The  articles  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  your  columns  very  painfully  disclose  to  us  the 
ground  which  has  been  lost  to  the  Church,  both  in  the  north  and 
west,  by  (what  we  hope  will  only  be  temporary)  the  estrangement  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Celts  from  "Evangelic  truth  and  Apostolic  Order." 
And  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  suggestions  which 
have  been  thrown  out  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
the  Church  in  the  B[ighland  dioceses,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out assuming  a  practical  form. 

It  is  very  true,  as  you  have  already  pointed  out,  that  our  principal 
aim  must  be  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  G-aelic  clergy — men  of 
sufficient  learning,  piety,  faith  in  the  Church's  mission,  and  such  love 
to  the  souls  of  Christ's  flock  as  will  enable  them  to  go  forth  fearlessly, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  true  charity,  to  proclaim  Christ's  gospel  to  a  people 
whose  minds  are  often  narrowed  by  bigotry  and  intolerance,  by  preju- 
dice and  ignorance — among  them  to  lift  up  the  ancient  banner,  and 
make  known  to  them  the  true  and  Catholic  Faith  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  their  forefathers  both  lived  and  died. 

But  though  to  provide  an  increase  of  the  Gaelic  ministry  must  be 
our  piincipal  aim,  yet  there  are  other  subordinate  means,  a  due  atten- 
tion to  which  may  be  of  very  material  service  in  advancing  the  object 
we  have  in  view. 

The  special  one  to  which  I  now  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the 
circulation  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  soundest  and  most  devotional 
authors  in  the  Gaelic  language.  To  this  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
said,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  do  so,  these  works  do  not  exist 
in  that  language,  and  what  then  can  be  done  ?  It  is  very  true  that  our 
Gaelic  Literature  makes  but  a  meagre  and  scanty  catalogue  ;  but  I  fear 
it  is  equally  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
all  our  Gaelic  Church  works  are  out  of  print,  and  therefore  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  rising  generation  to  have,  any  practical  knowledge  of 
what  few  works  we  have  in  their  own  language.  Let  us  then  begin  by 
republishing  an  edition  of  some  of  those  in  existence,  and  perhaps  this 
will  pave  the  way  for  a  further  advance  in  that  direction ;  for  it  would 
he  far  better  to  make  the  best  of  the  humble  means  accessible  to  us 
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tban  to  spend  onr  time  in  idle  specnlation.     Bat  to  enable  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  jndge  whether  we  hare  not  sufficient  materials 
wherewith  to  make  a  commencement,  1  will  enumerate  such  works  in 
Ghbelic  as  I  know  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  others  of  your  readers 
could  easily  increase  the  list.     These  works,  then,  are — "  The  Teaching 
of  the  Prayer  Book,"  a  sermon  by  the  present  Primus  ;  a  small  "  Cate- 
chism," by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin ;  "  An  Exposition   of  the  Church 
Catechism,"  compiled  and  translated  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Mac- 
kenzie ;    "  Davy's  Conversations  on  the  Liturgy ; "    "  The   Layman's 
Account  of  his  Faith  and  Practice,  as  a  Member  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  ; "  "  Peter  Waldo's  Small  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  ;'* 
a  small  volume  consisting  of  a  "  Sermon  on  the  Common  Prayer,"  by 
Bishop  Beveridge,  and  "Directions  for  Prayer,"  by  Bishop  Ken;  a 
nice  little  tract,  entitled  "  An  Answer  to  the  question.  Why  are  you  a 
Member  of  the  Church  ?  "  a  series  of  small  tracts,  published  monthly 
some  years  ago  by  Lendrum,  called  "  The  Monthly  Visitor,"  containing 
some  very  beautifol  allegorical  tales,  such  as  "  The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross,"  &G.     These  I  know  myself  in  Gaelic,  and  surely  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  on  the  Church  for  the  manner  in  which  provision  has  hitherto 
been  made  for  the  instruction  of  her  members  in  this  part  of  the  coon- 
try,  that  they  are  now  all  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  first  two)     | 
out  of  print.     Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  the  Church's  work  in     | 
the  Highlands,  there  must  also,  if  it  is  to  have  permanence  and  stability,     \ 
be  a  revival  of  Church  Literature  ;   we  must  open  up  to  the  people,  in     i 
their  own  mother  tongue,  the  Church's  store-house  of  devotion,  bj     : 
making  them  acquainted  with  at  least  a  few  of  those  pious  and  devont     , 
authors — those  bright  ornaments  of  the   Church — whose  earnestness     , 
and  pious  spirit  would  at  once  recommend  them  to  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent Celts.     Again  I  repeat,  if  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to  be  red, 
here  it  must  begin ;  we  must  give  our  people  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  Faith,  Worship,  and  Government  of  the  Church,  as  a  Divine 
Institution,  for  (as  has  been  well  observed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford) 
"  it  is  when  the  spiritual  state  of  a  people  is  low,  and  the  foundationB  of 
their  faith  ill  laid,  that  they  imbibe  so  readily  those  errors  presented  to 
them,  and  that  the  fabric  of  their  belief  falls  so  easily  before  their 
enemy." 

Besides,  there  are  at  this  time  special  reasons  why  we  should 
endeavour  in  this  way  to  make  the  Church  known  to  those  whose 
grandfathers,  and  it  may  be,  fathers,  were  baptized  into  it.  The  heat 
of  the  Disruption  is  cooling  down ;  a  very  great  reaction  has  come  oyer 
the  mostbigotted  Presbyterians ;  a  silent  dissatisfaction  with  their  own 
system  is  commencing  to  work  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  try  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
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inquirj  which  is  abroad  among  them,  and  show  them  what  the  Choroh 
is  in  Faith  and  Practice — show  them  that  the  Church  has  a  Literatnre  of 
deyotional  and  other  works  which  can  very  fevonrably  be  contrasted 
with  (because  infinitely  superior  to)  what  they  have  in  their  own  body ; 
and,  above  all,  that  her  Liturgy  and  doctrinal  tenets  are  Scriptural  and 
Primitive,  and  such  even  as  commend  themselves  to  rational  and  think- 
ing beings.  But  though  this  would  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
snch  a  movement,  it  is  not  the  most  direct  and  important  one.  What 
we  ought  to  aim  at  specially  for  the  present  is  to  retain  the  few  still  left 
US  in  the  communion  of  the  Church — to  train  them  to  be  faithful  and 
consistent  members  of  our  communion — to  lead  them  to  see  and  feel 
that  the  Church  is  a  Divine  Institution,  and  so  to  appreciate  duly  her 
Sacraments  and  other  ordinances  as  God's  unchanging  and  eternal 
Truth,  And,  however  zealous  and  active  our  clergy  may  be,  when  their 
people  are  scattered  over  a  wide  district  of  country,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do  this  efficiently  with  the  few  opportunities  they  often  have 
of  meeting  their  flocks,  and  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our 
most  holy  Faith. 

At  present  there  is  no  lack  of  works  in  the  Gaelic  language  which 
are  saturated  with  Calvinism,  and  which  (with  sorrow  we  must  confess 
it)  our  people  read,  because  they  have  no  others  that  they  can  thoroughly 
understand,  and  that  would  instruct  them  in  the  principles  they  love, 
and  to  which,  at  holy  baptism,  they  solenmly  vowed  obedience. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  I  have  been  able  (imperfectly  I  fear) 
to  point  out  what  has  been,  to  those  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  the 
Highlands,  a  much  felt  want,  and  a  widely  spread  evil  which  is  working 
against  Uiein,  and  counteracting  their  efforts,  let  us  now  see  how  a  re- 
medy could  be  provided.  In  the  Church  of  England  we  hear  of  Catholic- 
minded  Laity  who  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  sound 
and  usefril  works  for  the  dissemination  of  Church  principles ;  in  the 
Free  Kirk,  and  among  the  U.P.'s,  in  our  own  country,  we  hear  of 
similar  instances  of  generosity.  Are  there  none,  then,  among  our  own 
Laity  who  will  contribute  their  mite  for  the  object  pointed  out  ?  None 
who  love  the  Church  and  desire  its  preservation  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  so  much  as  to  induce  them  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand  ?  If 
there  ai'e,  let  them  only  come -forward  and  communicate  with  some 
person  of  standing  and  influence  who  will  .interest  himself  in  the 
cause.  Let  them  communicate,  say,  with  our  zealous  and  active 
Primus,  than  whom  I  am  sure,  none  feel  more  interested  and  anxious 
about  the  Gaelic  portion  of  the  Church ;  let  them  place  at  his  disposal 
what  would  enable  him  at  once  to  bring  out,  for  extensive  circulation 
in  the  Church,  an  edition  of  any  of  the  works  above  referred  to,  or  any 
other  work  which  might  be  thought  more  useful  or  suitable  to  the  mi^- 
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sionary  character  of  the  Church.  Let  them  also  provide  what  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  enable  the  Ghnrch  to  publish  in  Graelic  an  edition  of 
such  works  as  "  The  whole  duty  of  man ; "  "  Learn  to  live ; "  "  Learn 
to  die  ; "  Bishop  J.  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;  "  Bishop  Kip's 
"  Double  Witness  of  the  Church  ;  "  Chapman's  "  Sermons  on  the  Doc- 
trine, Worship,  and  Government  of  the  Church;"  Bishop  Jolly  on  "  The 
Eucharist,"  or  "  Sunday  Services ;  "  works  which  will  present  the 
Church  to  the  people  in  its  most  attractive  form,  breathing  at  once  an 
air  of  dignified  learning  and  heartfelt  earnestness  and  piety.  By  these 
means  they  will  be  very  materially  strengthening  the  hands  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Church's  cause  among  this  hitherto  neglected  people, 
and  will  give  a  practical  form  and  permanence  to  the  "  Gtielic  Move- 
ment." 

It  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Church  Society  "  to 
provide  books  and  tracts  for  the  poor,"  and  since  the  funds  of  "the 
Gaelic  Episcopal  Society,"  which  was  instituted  in  1830,  and  which, 
among  other  things,  aimed  at  supplying  this  want,  were  handed  over  to 
the  Church  Society,  I  think,  there  is  a  fair  claim  for  some  assistance 
from  that  quarter.  At  present,  however,  I  will  content  myself  with 
simply  drawing  attention  to  the  matter,  in  hopes  it  may  be  taken  np 
by  abler  and  better  hands.  And  in  the  event  of  any  thing  being  done, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  an  association  for  the  two  High- 
land Dioceses,  something  like  the  English  "  Book  Hawking  Union,"  to 
ensure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  object  proposed.  If  such  an 
association  were  properly  organised,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  Church,  and  could  be  used  for  circulating  good  books  other  than 
those  in  Gaelic,  and  if  only  once  started,  tact  and  energy  in  its  man- 
agement, might  eventually  make  it  almost  self-supporting. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Farquhab  Smith,  Incumheat. 

P.S. — Since  I  finished  the  foregoing  letter,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  over  the  subject  with  the  Primus,  and  I  am  permitted  bj 
him  to  say  that  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  communications  from 
parties  desirous  to  promote  the  object  set  forth  in  my  letter. — F,  S. 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OP  TI5E   "  SCOTTISH   GUARDIAN. 

MISSIONS. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  see,  in  your  number  for  this  month,  an 
article  advocating  missions.  I  have  long  felt  that  our  Church  Aovld 
have  its  Missionary  Committee  and  Missionary  Funds,  for  this  reason, 
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that  until  such  infititations  are  in  existence  among  us,  we  can  nevjer 
fulfil  the  work  which,  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  have  to 
do :  for  that  work  was  not  the  enjoyment  of  a  nximber  of  spiritual  luxu- 
ries ourselves,  but  the  making  Christ  known  to  those  who  are  wholly 
or  partially  ignorant  of  Him. 

Missions  to  the  heathen,  however,  are  not  for  us  to  undertake 
until  Qod  calls  some  of  us  to  labour  among  the  heathen.  Unidl  God 
does  so,  our  work  is  to  reclaim  those  who  are  entangled  in  heresy  and 
schism  at  home. 

Not,  however,  to  exclude  foreign  missions  altogether,  I  propose 
the  formation  of  a  Scottish  Chuech  Missionaet  Society,  the  objects  of 
which  may  be  to  help  forward  missions  generally :  those  at  home  hav- 
ing, however,  the  preoedence  in  claims,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Lordi  words,  "  Go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
When  such  a  society  is  formed  on  Church  principles,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  preach  annually  for  it,  and  devote  an  oflfertory  to  its  funds. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Believes  of  1  Peter  n,  9. 
S^>tember,  1865. 
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DlOCESK     OP    MOBAY,    RoSS,    AND 

Caithness. 

Diocesan  Synod.  —  The  An- 
nual Synod  of  the  United  Diocese 
of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  was 
held  in  St  John's  Church,  Forres, 
on  Wednesday  the  30th  August. 

The  Bishop  and  Clergy  assembled 
in  the  Church  at  11.45.  The  Litany 
was  said  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Owen, 
Incumbent,  and  the  Service  for 
Holy  Communion  by  the  Bishop, 
the  Very  Kev.  Dean  Christie  read- 
ing the  Epistle.  An  admirable  and 
eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  S.  O.  Ash,  Incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  Inverness,  from  1  Pet. 
V.  3, — "  Being  ensamples  to  the 
flock."  The  preacher  pointed  out 
with  great  force  certain  points  in 
which  it  was  especially  necessary 
the  Clergy  should  set  an  example 
— 1st,  In  their  reverence  and  de- 


vout behaviour  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  is  the  habit  of  others  to 
secularise  the  buildings  used  for 
their  worship,  so  that  the  walls 
which  on  Sunday,  sound  with 
prayer  and  praise  may,  on  other 
days,  witness  the  performance  of  a 
concert,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture,  or 
the  merriment  of  a  tea  party.  This 
is  not  the  view  of  the  Church 
which  regards  her  consecrated 
buildings  as  the  place  where  God's 
honour  dwelleth,  and  where  espe- 
cially He  is  present  to  those  who 
devoutly  seek  Him  in  prayer ;  and 
the  ministers  should  especially  set 
an  example  of  tlie  most  devout  be- 
haviour at  all  times  within  them, 
and  study  to  keep  in  their  minds, 
and  show  in  their  actions,  their 
sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  place, 
and  the  solemnity  of  holy  worship. 
2nd,  In  their    faith.     That    they 
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should  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
believing  the  reality  of  the  great 
message  they  are  intrusted  with, 
the  validity  of  the  commission 
which  intrusts  them  with  it,  and 
both  in  prayer  and  in  their  sermons 
should  speak  as  believing  the  words 
to  be  the  great  truths  which  they 
really  are.  3rd,  In  their  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  ;  instanc- 
ing- especially  the  need  of  observing 
the  days  appointed  by  the  Church 
as  seasons  of  fasting.  The  laity 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  attend 
to  the  inculcation  of  the  Church's 
rules  if  the  priests  themselves  paid 
no  attention  to  plain  injunctions. 
The  sermon  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention.  At  its  close, 
the  Bishop  proceeded  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Communion,  after  which 
he  and  the  Clergy  adjourned  to  the 
parsonage  for  luncheon. 

On  their  return,  the  Bishop 
having  constituted  the  Synod,  the 
Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  found  pre- 
sent : — The  Most  Rev.  the  Primus, 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  F.  Smith,  W.  J.  Bussell,  J. 
Ferguson,  E.  H.  Owen,  E.  D. 
Livingston,  8. 0.  Ash,  W.  Rougbead, 
A.  Macgillivray,  H.  B.  Moffat,  W. 
West,  J.  Brodie  Innes  of  Milton- 
Brodie,  and  J.  F.  Macdonald,  Synod 
Clerk. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  of 
Synod  were  read  and  approved  of, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  Diocese 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Clergy. 

The  Primus  then  gave  a  summary 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Diocese. 
He  said  there  was  much  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  Church  in 
this  Diocese  was  in  the  present 
calm  and  hopeful  state.  It  might 
appear,  on  an  examination  of  the 
statistics,  that  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  souls  in  the 
Diocese.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case,  the  deficiency  being  attri- 


butable to  the  fact  of  there  ha^ng 
been  no  return  made  from  St.  John's, 
Inverness.  For  ^his  omission  Mr. 
Ash  was  not  blameable,  as  he  found 
no  documents  left  by  the  former 
Incumbent,  from  which  he  could 
give  a  return  ;  and,  from  the  short 
time  he  had  been  in  Inverness,  he 
was  unable  at  once  to  make  a  cor- 
rect return  of  the  state  of  the  con- 
gregation. So  far,  therefore,  from 
there  being  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  souls  in  the  Diocese,  with  the 
omitted  return,  there  would  be 
found  an  actual  increase.  He  was 
glad  to  report  favourable  progress 
in  most  of  the  charges  ;  butj  as  re- 
garded two  of  them,  he  had  still 
been  unable  to  procure  a  resident 
clergyman  for  them.  He  referred 
to  the  charges  at  Fortrose  and 
Wick.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
he  hoped  that  very  soon  the  people 
would  have  a  resident  Incumbent. 
A  most  valuable  educational  insti- 
tution had  lately  been  built  there, 
from  funds  of  a  legacy  of  £5000 
left  by  a  lady.  The  school  was  to 
be  for  the  children  of  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  con- 
formity with  the  express  wish  of 
the  testatrix;  and  the  Incumbent 
of  Fortrose  would  not  only  hate 
the  superintendence  of  the  rdigious 
instruction  of  the  children,  bat 
would  also  be  provided  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  institution.  At  first 
there  was  a  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  a  site  for  the  building,  some 
in  the  neighbourhood  being  unfavour- 
able  to  the  undertaking.  The  trus- 
tees, however,  succeeded  in  getting 
a  piece  of  ground  at  Avoch  suitable 
for  the  purpose ;  and  it  might  be 
mentioned^  as  a  proof  of  the  change 
of  feeling  that  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  scheme,  that  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone,  the  three  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood  were 
present,  which  showed  their  respect 
for  the  undertaking.     As  regarded 
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Wick,  he  expected  very  soon  to 
have  a  clergyman  there,  and  he  was 
the  more  rejoiced"  at  this,  as  there 
was  in  that  neighbourhood  such  a 
good  field  for  the  Church's  work. 
He  was  glad  to  report  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  Highland  congrega- 
tions.    He  expected  to  be  able  in  a 
few  weeks  to  ordain  a  Deacon  to 
minister  at  Glen-Urquhart,    where 
there  had  been  no  resident  clergy- 
man for  some  time.     The  Primus 
referred,  in  passing,  to  the  hand- 
some parsonage  and  school  recently 
built  at  Forres,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  having  a  school  in  con- 
nection   with    every   charge.      By 
this  means,  the  true  principles  of 
the  Church  would  be  readily  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  young. 
It  was  also  very  requisite  that  the 
clergyman  should  show  an  especial 
interest    in  the   school,   by  going 
theie  often — every  day  if  possible. 
Indeed,  he  should  be  felt  to  be  a 
part  of  the  school,  if  he  expected 
the  proper  benefit  to  result  from  it. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  very  great 
importance  of    public  catechising, 
and  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
clergy  would  fulfil  the  i^hric,  and 
catechise  the  children  publicly  after 
the    second    lesson    at     Eveniug 
Prayer,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that 
this  fulfilment  of  the  Church's  rule 
would  be  a  better  means  of  instruct- 
ing the  people  than  even  having  a 
second  sermon.  For  this,  bethought, 
would  be  an  easy  and  happy  way  of 
teaching  the  people  through  their 
children,  instead  of  creating  a  feeling 
among  them  that  they  were  being 
taught  those  things  that  they  ought 
already  to  know.    He  concluded  by 
urging  a  careful  and  faithful  study 
of  the  Scriptures.     This  was  not  a 
time  for  random  and  careless  preach- 
ing, and  it  would  be  by  the  faithful 
teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  alone  that  the  people  would 
he  armed  with  the  weapons  of  de- 


fence with  which  they  could  oppose 
the  opinions  of  those  who  were  now 
endeavouring  to  invalidate  theautho- 
rity  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Primus  then  called  upon 
those  who  had  motions  to  propose 
for  adoption  by  the  Synod  to  do  so, 
upon  which 

Dean  Christie  rose  and  said—  My 
Lord,  the  motion  I  now  lay  before 
the  Synod,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
unanimously  adopted.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  express  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  Metropolitan  of  South 
Africa,  and  their  admiration  of  the 
noble  stand  he  has  made  against 
heretical  and  false  doctrines,  surely 
we,  as  a  Synod  of  a  branch  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  has  always 
endeavoured  to  maintain  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,'*  must 
also  deeply  sympathise  with  him. 
In  the  motion  I  now  bring  before 
you,  I  wish  to  show  that  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Bishop  Colenso, 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  exer- 
cising the  very  authority  which  the 
Crown  had  conferred  upon  him  as 
Metropolitan,  and  I  bring  this  pro- 
minently forward,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council,  it  has  beeii 
considered  that  he  has  arrogated  to 
himself  an  authority  which  he  was 
not  entitled  to  in  trying  and  con- 
demning Bishop  Colenso.  He  acted 
in  all  good  faith  as  a  Metropolitan, 
though,  for  certain  reasons,  the 
Privy  Council  has  determined  other- 
wise. But,  as  the  chief  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  him,  as  Metropo- 
litan, in  this  matter,  we  can  only 
acknowledge  that  he  did  his  duty  as 
a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  motion.  I  have  to  submit  is  as 
follows  : — "  This  Synod  desires  to 
convey  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town the  expression  of  its  hearty 
admiration  of  the  courage,  firmness^ 
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and  devoted  love  of  the  Truthy  as 
the  Church  ia  Scotland  has  ever  re- 
ceived the  same,  manifested  by  him, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  authority 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Crown,  as  Metropolitan  of 
the  province  of  South  Africa,  in  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Right 
Reverend  W.  J.  Qolenso,  Bishop  of 
Natal,  a  Bishop  of  the  province, 
accused  before  him,  and  convicted 
of  heresy.  The  Synod  would  re- 
spectfully request  his  Lordship  to 
convey  to  his  right  reverend  bre- 
-thren,  who  were  assembled  with 
him  on  this  painful  trial,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  cordial  thanks  for 
the  noble  stand  which,  with  their 
Metropolitan,  they  have  thus  made 
against  heretical  and  false  doctrines. 
This  Synod  desires,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assure  their  Lordships  of 
its  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  since  been  placed, 
and  of  their  earnest  prayer  for  them 
that  they  may  be  supported  and 
guided  in  their  future  course  by  the 
Spirit  of  Him  Whose  Truth  they 
have  so  faithfully  vindicated." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  una- 
nimously. 

The  Primus,  having  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  motion,  and 
mentioned  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town had  to  contend  with,  requested 
the  laity  present  to  give  their  opi- 
nion on  the  motion,  as  they  were 
now  allowed  to  do  by  the  Canon. 

C.  E.  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  of  San- 
quhar, Canonical  Lay  Representa- 
tive for  St.  John's,  Forres,  expressed 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  and  cordially  agreed 
with  the  motion  which  had  been 
carried  unanimously  by  the  Synod. 

The  Primus  then  proposed  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  accorded 
to  Mr.  Ash  for  the  admirable  ser- 


mon which  he  had  delivered  to  them 
that  day. 

The  next  meeting  of  Synodhaving 
been  fixed  for  the  last  Wednesday 
of  August,  1866,  the  Bishop  pro- 
nounced the  apostolic  benadiction, 
and  dissolved  the  Synod. 

Diocesan  Association.  —  A 
Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  School-room, 
immediately  after  the  Synod,  at 
which  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Flemyng, 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Society,  and  a  number  of  the  Laity, 
were  present,  along  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Synod.  The  several  claims 
for  grants  from  the  Church  Society 
were  considered,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  appear 
for  the  Diocese  in  the  Committee  on 
CLaims  in  Edinburgh — viz.,  the 
Dean  {ex  officio),  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Owen,  C.  E.  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  of 
Sanquhar,  and  H.  W.  White,  Esq. 
of  Lentran. 

Inverness  Mission  Chuech.— 
On  the  20th  of  August  the  Primus 
preached  a  sermon  in  this  church 
on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Charch 
Society. 

Glen  Urquhakt. — The  Primus, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  preached  a 
sermon  for  the  same  object  in  the 
little  Highland  Church  of  Glen 
Urquhart;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  another  service  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Donald  Cameron,  the 
former  Incumbent.  On  both  occa- 
sions the  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered. 

Invebnbss,  St.  John's.  —  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  the  Primos 
preached  and  administered  Holy 
Communion  in  this  Church,  aod 
the  Rev.  Selby  Ord  Ash,  the  cleiigy- 
man  of  St  John's,  officiated  at  the 
Mission  Church. 

FoRTE0SE.--On  the  17th  Sept., 
the  Primus  preached  a  S^mon  for 
the    Church    Society  at  Fortrose, 
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Rosr -shire.  On  the  following  day 
his  Lordship  attended  an  influential 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Andrews'  Church,  there,  when  steps 
were  taken  for  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  Clergyman.  The 
new  Episcopalian  "  Mackenzie 
Foundation  School "  will  be  opened 
at  Avoch  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight.  This  school  is  likely  to 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  neigh - 
bourhood. 

Diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

Diocesan  Synod. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Synod  took  place 
at  Lochgilphead  on  Wednesday, 
1 3th  September.  Holy  communion 
was  administered  at  8  a.m.,  the 
Bishop  officiating,  assisted  by  the 
Dean  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Wilson. 

At  11  a.m.  morning  prayer  was 
said  by  the  Dean,  the  lessons  bein^ 
read  by  the  Revs.  Hugh  M'CoU 
and  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  the 
litany  said  by  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Pirie. 
The  Bishop  then  delivered  his 
charge,   an  abstract   of  which  we 


After  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  good  providence  of  God, 
in  bringing  him  and  the  clergy 
together  again  for  so  long  a  period 
with  undiminished  numbers,  the 
Bishop  having  adverted  to  the 
general  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try remaining  ever  much  the  same, 
specified  some  special  subjects  to 
which  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Synod  at  the  time — 

First,  What  was  it  in  their  power, 
as  an  individual  branch  of  the 
Church,  to  contribute  to  the  general 
good  of  the  common  Christendom  ? 

Secondly,  To  the  particular 
country  in  which  they  lived  ? 

Thirdly,  What  topic  had  they 
most  pressing  on  them  for  their 
own  present  attention  ?  and, 

Fonrthly,  What  general  con- 
siderations would    be    of    use    to 


strengthen  and  press  them  forward 
in  their  holy  ministry  1 

1st,  In  their  relations  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  in  connection 
with  the  claims  pressed  on  them  at 
this  time  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Bishop  thought  that  the  best 
contribution  they  could  offer  to  the 
common  weal  of  Christendom  was 
their  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
the  position  laid  down  by  their  own 
standards — "  that  holy  Scripture 
containeth  all  things  necessary  for 
salvation"— and  that  the  meaning' 
of  Scripture  must  be  found  within 
itself,  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  individual.  The  position  and 
claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  antagonistic  to 
this.  She  claimed  to  be  the  fountain 
of  revelation  and  its  interpreter; 
that  from  her  revelation  came,  and 
that  she  only  could  interpret  it ; 
that  it  was  the  office  of  the  Church 
so  to  do,  and  that  she  was  so 
original,  and  integral  and  extensive 
a  portion  of  the  Church,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that 
anything  could  be  the  Church  of 
which  she  was  no  portion,  and  that 
that,  therefore,  what  she  taught 
was  the  truth. 

To  this, .  their  answer  was  that 
revelation  came  not /rom  the  Church 
but  to  the  Church ;  that  revelation 
came  not  from  any  corporate  body, 
but  to  make  corporate  bodies  ;  that 
even  the  deliverance  of  the  first 
Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Christendom,  had  not  the  authority 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  that  its  decrees  (as  to  "  things 
strangled  and  blood"  for  example) 
were  no  longer  considered  binding. 
That  Holy  Scripture  was  that 
which  alone  contained  revelation  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  so  that  which 
was  of  obligation,  and  that  it  came 
by  holy  men  specially  called  and 
sent  for  its  announcement. 

But  that,   supposing   revelation 
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came  from  the  Church  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  Oharch  of  fiome 
was  of  this  the  largest  portion,  still 
that  this  would  give  no  property  as 
to  revelation,  for  the  essence  of 
revelation  consisted  in  knowledge. 
Revelation  was  revealed  that  it 
might  be  known ;  and  that  if  so, 
as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  knowledge 
that  it  could  not  be  made  property, 
or  restricted,  so  it  was  in  this  case : 
that  knowledge  once  made  known, 
could  not  be  gathered  in  again  by 
the  body  communicating  it.  And 
further,  that  as  to  the  meaning  of 
that  made  known,  it  could  not  be 
in  the  power  of  one  man  more  than 
another  to  know  this  meaning, 
unless  that  made  known  had  not 
sufficient  meaning  :  which  they  dare 
not  say  of  revelation.  That  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  could  be  made 
out  from  itself  assuredly,  and  re- 
quired no  authority  to  corroborate 
it,  as  it  was  impossible  to  allow  any 
to  destroy  that  meaning.  But, 
finally,  that  if  there  existed  no 
authority  to  give  an  interpretation 
equal  to  that  which  gave  the  revela- 
tion itself  (which  assuredly  there 
was  not),  then  there  was  not  any 
authority  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  of  any  authority  as  of  obligation 
or  of  right. 

Moreover,  that  the  authority 
claimed  on  this  head  was  not  only 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  contrary  to  the  historical  facts 
of  the  case,  for  that  Eome  only 
shared  in  the  knowledge  of  revela- 
tion with  others  in  the  beginnings 
and,  if  only  with  others,  then  her 
possession,  having  no  exclusiveness, 
had  no  position  beyond  that  of 
others  as  of  necessity  or  of  right. 

That  the  Church  of  England  and 
their  own  Church  rested  their  claims 
on  possession  along  with  others,  and 
that  this  possession  of  revelation, 
with  that  of  the  Holy  Sacraments 
and     ministry     which     she     had. 


enabled  her  to  stand,  and  not  only 
to  stand,  but  to  stand  with  the 
claims  of  Rome,  which,  so  far  as 
exclusive,  were  unfounded,  and,  so 
far  as  peculiar,  were  without  force ; 
and,  moreover,  were  it  asserted  that 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture 
inferred  the  necessity  of  private 
judgment,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one  that  some  judgment  is 
needful.  For,  if  no  private  judgment 
is  admitted,  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  anything ;  and  as  of  otiier 
things  so  of  the  claims  of  Rome 
herself  ;  but  if  admitted  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  line  where  such 
judgment  begins  and  ends.  The 
argument  against  private  judgment 
is,  in  truth,  an  argument  withoat 
meaning. 

Finally,  that  if  such  power  be 
said  to  lead  inevitably  to  division 
and  separations  in  the  Church,  yet 
some  power  of  the  sort  is  ever  a 
condition  of  life;  of  spiritual  life 
at  any  rate,  yea  the  power  of  falling 
into  error ;  but  that  in  this  case,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is-  true  that  the 
error  of  the  individual  is  sooner  or 
later  corrected  by  the  weight  and 
gravity  of  the  mass  in  general,  and 
a  bulk  of  truth  is  retained  beyond 
that  possessed  by  any  other  method. 
A  standard  and  test  of  truth  re- 
mains which  no  communion,  save  in 
this  way,  can  possess  or  face; 

Secondly,  "  What  is  the  contri- 
bution which  this  Church  can  best 
offer  to  the  particular  country  iu 
which  we  live  ]" 

The  Bishop  thought  that  their 
best  contribution  would  be  some 
addition  to  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
fessions around  them,  on  the  extent 
of  the  paternal  character  of  Qod,  ou 
the  regulations  and  corporation  of 
the  external  Church,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  the  possession  of  a  real 
as  well  as  of  a  conventioDal  or  for- 
mal rightousness ;  that,  uader  th« 
head  of  the  external  corporation  of 
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the  Church,  they  might  contribute 
from  their  wealth  of  liturgical  wor- 
ship, possessed  by  them  as  portion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  prayers  which 
the  saints  had  used  when  nearer  to 
the  time  and  person  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  when,  as  the  Church  was 
younger,  her  worship  was  closer  and 
more  chUdlike— and,  in  the  acces- 
sories of  praise,  from  that  musical 
falness  which  their  Church  possessed 
both  in  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
harmony  of  the  sanctuary.  And 
finally,  on  this  head  of  Church 
organisation,  that  their  ministry 
might  be  of  use  in  the  private 
offices  for  the  sick,  the  needy,  and 
t  he  penitent — ^the  country  ( Scotland) 
although  rich  in  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  being  poor  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  from 
house  to  house  and  in  private  visita- 
tion. That  in  this  way,  if  they  hjid 
a  small  congregation  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, they  might  have  a  large  flock, 
scattered  indeed  and  unseen,  but 
still  real  and  well  known  to  Him 
who  is  the  great  Shepherd,  and  to 
whom,  if  not  to  men,  they  and  this 
flock  would  be  sufficiently  known. 

Thirdly,  as  to  that  topic  which 
now  pressed  most  for  their  own 
consideration.  He  (the  Bishop) 
feared  that  wns  a  wearisome  and 
threadbare  subject.  It  was  that 
of  finance — not  so  much,  however, 
considered  as  want  of  means  as  in 
the  method  of  organising  its  obtain- 
ment.  It  was  a  subject  pressings 
on  all  non-established  Churches,  and 
one  likely  every  day  to  become  more 
pressing,  as  one  after  another  the 
Churches  became  dis-established. 
His  own  impression  was,  after  a 
long  experience  in  a  voluntarily 
supported  Church,  that  the  only 
permanently  sufficient  and  unob- 
jectionable method  was  the  primitive 
one  adopted  by  the  Apostles  in 
similar  circumstances,  of  having  an 


ordained  body  of  office-bearers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  (as  set  forth 
in  Acts  vi.   I  to  8  verses). 

That  the  employment  of  the 
clergy  (properly  so  called)  was  so 
unseemly  and  injurious,  that  rather 
than  this  as  a  method,  he  (the 
Bishop)  would  prefer  to  see  the 
other  Apostolic  custom  revived  of 
their  depending  for  their  main- 
tenance on  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  That  the  method  of  lay 
management  was  so  difficult  to 
separate  from  an  interference,  and 
inquisition  inseparable  from  its  suc- 
cess, and  so  onerous  in  the  way  of 
schedules,  reports,  returns,  and  such 
like,  that  he  feared  sooner  or  later 
both  parties  would  tire  of  it,  and 
that  it  would  eventually  break  down. 
That  the  only  sufficient  and  perma- 
nent organisation  he  (the  Bishop) 
thought  which  would  bear  them  on 
continuously  or  successfully  was 
the  revival  of  a  separate  order, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  attend  to 
this  one  thing.  That  if  it  was  felt 
such  would  be  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  Church,  he  did  not 
think  but  that  they  might  find 
those  who  could  couple  this  work 
with  their  secular  duties,  and  do 
such  service  (for  the  Church)  gra- 
tuitously ;  that  such  an  order,  al- 
though quasi-sacred,  did  not,  as  the 
other  ministry,  infer  separation  from 
secular  calling.  That  there  were 
among  them  men  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  work — "  natural-born 
deacons,"  as  it  were — who  only 
wanted  due  authority  to  do  that 
which  now  they  did  not  do  with 
sufficient  acceptance  because  not 
sufficiently  called  or  sent ;  but  that 
such  call  or  mission  he  thought 
would  make  themselves  more  accept- 
8ble  and  their  labours  more  suc- 
cessful than  when,  as  now,  the  work 
was  left  to  the  importunities  of  a 
churchwarden,  or  the  piety  of  a 
girl. 
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That  if  it  met  with  the  coacur- 
rence  and  co-operation  of  his  Epis- 
copal brethren,  be  was  ready  to  set 
apart  suitable  persons  for  this 
office. 

That  the  present  organisations, 
especially,  that  of  the  Church 
Society,  under  its  venerable  secre- 
tary (who  is,  indeed,  the  great 
Archdeacon  of  the  Church)  was  all 
that  such  a  thing  could  be,  but  that 
he  (the  Bishop)  conceived  that  in 
other  hands  it  might  not  work  so 
well ;  at  any  rate,  he  (the  Bishop) 
would  like  to  see  its  organisation 
coupled  with  that  of  the  diaconate, 
and  thus  the  labours  and  feelings 
of  the  clergy  in  secular  things  might 
be  both  obviated  and  saved. 

One  great  fact  (the  Bishop  said) 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  to  our 
communion  in  Scotland.  That 
organisation  will  not  produce  life ; 
that'  we  have  as  yet  to  produce 
Church  life  in  most  places  ;  that  it 
will  not  do  60  for  those  who  are 
sent  to  do  this  to  turn  round  upon 
those  to  whom  they  are  sent  to  com- 
municate it,  and  expect  that  they 
will  assist  in  its  communication 
Provide  a  good  article  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce),  and  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  ;  but,  until  it  is 
known  and  felt  that  the  article  is 
good,  much  demand  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. At  present  we  must  not 
}»re8s  for  the  results  of  labour  be- 
fore the  labour  has  done  its  work. 
We  hHve  names,  and  great  names, 
which  signify  much  ;  but  too  often 
we  have  bnt  the  name,  and  not  that 
which  it  signifies.  Numbers  we 
have  not,  save  in  a  few  localities. 
Let  us  make  soldiers,  and  uniforms 
will  follow.  No  provision  of  uni- 
forms will  produce  soldiers.  At 
present  our  great  material  help  must 
come  from  those  wealthy  and  able 
persons  who  know  and  value  the 
objects  of  the  labour,  and  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  it.      It  must  be  in 


our  Church  as  in  other  like  mis- 
sionary Churches,  the  maintenaace 
of  the  labourer  must  not  be  looked 
for  from  the  field  ere  it  is  culti- 
vated, and  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  at  any  time;  at  present  we 
have  a  fair  reverence  and  a  fair 
hearing,  it  rests  with  ourselves  to 
make  that  hearing  and  reverence 
greater.  It  is  very  different  in  our 
times  from  the  Apostolic  times,  at 
any  rate,  when  the  congregations 
were  not  only  lukewarm  or  trouble- 
some, but  when  they  stoned  or  put 
to  death  their  pastors.  We  must 
not  despond  too  much.  We  com- 
plain too  much.  Sursum  corda 
ought  ever  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  Eeligion  is  al- 
ways in  demand,  and  we  have  ahle 
assistants.  De^th,  disease,  natural 
affection,  uncertainty  aH  to  wealth, 
all  these  drive  a  man  to  see^  the 
aid  of  reIi)(ion  ;  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  have  not  patients.  Man  is 
everywhere  and  always  stretching 
forth  to  discover  a  ground  of  cer- 
tainty, and  of  hope  for  that  which 
lies  beyond.  He  asks  for  help,  and 
we  are  set  to  afford  it  He  knows 
that  he  is  more  than  that  which  he 
sees  ;  that  mind  is  more  than  mat- 
ter, that  his  body  was  formed  for 
his  mind,  and  not  his  mind  for  bis 
body — and  as  for  him  so  for  others ; 
and  as  in  this  world  so  in  other 
worlds ;  that  all  the  worlds  which 
he  sees  roll  over  his  head  at  night 
are  but  the  resting  places  for  feet 
like  unto  his  own  ;  that  the  bodies 
there  may  differ  in  degree,  but  not 
in  kind  from  his  own.  And  that  «s 
it  is  with  matter,  so  it  must  be  with 
mind  also ;  that  all  mind  must  he 
but  one  in  kind,  with  righteousness, 
beauty,  truth,  as  the  base  of  all 
The  many  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house  (said  the  Bishop)  are  full  of 
brethren,  with  Christ  the  maker 
and  model  of  all.  There  is  but  one 
road  of  righteousness  eveiywhen, 
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and  it  is  the  goal  and  meeting- 
place  of  all  souls.  There  is  bat  one 
communion  and  fellowship,  one 
Captain  of  Salvation,  the  Lord  who 
reigns  by  righteousness  everywhere 
There  is  one  law  of  retribution — 
one  of  affinity — one  for  the  end  of 
souls ;  to  rise  or  fall  with  that  to 
which  they  assimilate  themselves — 
everything  reaping  as  it  sows,  every- 
thing going  to  its  own  place — ^the 
judgment  day  being  but  the  pro- 
longation of  the  route  which  wp 
have  ch()sen  here. 

So  far  as  the  stars  are  from  the 
earth,  doth  one  star  differ  from  an- 
other star  in  glory,  and  far  as  the 
farthest  stars  from  us,  so  differ  our 
souls  froui  Thee,  O  Lord.  A  differ- 
ence which  (said  the  Bishop)  we 
ought  to  pray  to  be  lessened,  until 
we  are  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature  ;  and  God  is  all  in  all.  To 
err  is  human,  its  possibility  the 
condition,  perhaps,  of  individuality. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  may  retain  our 
individuality  without  falling  into 
sins ;  that  we  may  ever  be  as  sons 
who  are  ever  with  the  Father. 
That  such  should  be  was  the  hope 
laid  up  for  us  in  God  ;  for  our  hope 
was  founded,  not  on  anything  with- 
in ourselves,  but  on  that  which  is 
in  God ;  and  our  hope  is,  that  as 
He  is,  so  He  will  (in  their  measure) 
bring  His  intelligent  offspring  to  be 
—a  righteous  Lord,  loving  righteous- 
ness ;  and  an  Almighty  Lord,  bring- 
ing what  He  loves  to  pass. 

Our  hope  was  based  upon  the 
grace  of  God — a  grace  which  already 
had  given  us  birth,  and  would  give 
redemption.  You  had  already 
given  it  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
given  in  Christ,  that  fair  flower 
which,  when  as  we  sowed  we  reaped, 
sprung  up  by  our  wayside,  no  pro- 
duct of  our  seed,  but  the  gift  of 
God,  giving  us  the  possibility  and 
the  earnest  of  an  higher  life.  Look- 
ing at  God  as  thus  manifested,  we 


conld  be  (said  the  Bishop)  in  no 
further  fear  save  as  to  sin.  We 
shonld  lift  up  our  hearts,  believing 
in  Him  and  His  grace  as  sufficient 
for  us.  We  were  no  more  alone. 
We  needed  no  companion.  There 
was  ever  God  and  us.  Yea,  those 
things  which  seemed  against  us 
were  often  most  in  our  favour  (when 
sin  was  not  concerned),  as  we  see 
was  the  case  when  Joseph  and 
Ben'amin  were  t^ken  away  from 
Jacob.  Nay,  even  God's  great 
grace  turned  our  sins  to  benefits,  so 
mighty  is  His  love. 

Let  us  (concluded  the  BishopJ) 
ever  trust  in  God,  and  lift  up  our 
hearts :  we  should,  it  is  written, 
''see  greater  things  than  these." 
Let  us  not  waste  our  time  by  dis- 
cussions and  frettings  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  rise  and 
ever  rise  to  higher  and  higher  things, 
saying,  "  81eepers  awake,  God 
cometh  to  judgment;"  "Sleepers, 
awake,  your  redemption  ciraweth 
nigh."  Let  us  remember  that  all 
were  standard-bearers,  and  should 
therefore  be  men  of  good  courage  ; 
that  we  had  been  chosen  as  **  faith- 
ful men,"  and  therefore  should  be 
full  of  faith ;  men  of  trust,  men  to 
trust,  always  aboundiug  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord — work  that  is  of  faith, 
of  mercy,  and  of  joy.  My  last  words 
to  you  (said  the  Bishop)  I  desire  to 
be  surs^im  corda.  Lift  up  your 
hearts.     Amen. 

A  little  before  2  p.m.  the  Bishop 
declared  the  Synod  to  be  duly  con- 
stituted, when  the  following  an- 
swered to  their  names — The  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  ;  the  Very  Rev.  S. 
Hood,  Rothesay,  Dean  of  the 
Diocese  ;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  M*George, 
Oban,  Synod  Clerk  ;  D.  Mackenzie, 
Ballachulish  ;  W.  Wood,  Campbel- 
town ;  J.  G.  Gazenove  and  J.  P. 
Keigwin,  Isle  of  Cumbrae ;  H.  G. 
Pirie,  Dunoon ;  W.  Simpson,  Fort- 
William;    R.   J.    Mapleton,     Kil- 
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martin ;  D.  Rankin,  Duror ;  D. 
M*Coll,  Kinloch-Moidart.  Of  the 
non-instituted  clergy  there  were 
present — Revs.  H.  H.  Bitchardson, 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Glasgow,  and  A.  N. 
Wilson,  of  Lochgilphead.  'Absent 
with  leave,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hutchin- 
son, Stomoway.  Of  the  laity  there 
were  present  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Boyle, 
Sir  Donald  Campbell,  of  Dunstaff- 
nage,  Bart. ;  W.  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Kinloch-Moidart ;  J.  Malcolm,  Esq., 
of  Poltalloch;  W.  Martin,  Esq., 
Kilmartin;  Captain  Murray,  R.N., 
&c.,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Synod 
were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Synod  Clerk  then  produced 
the  ecclesiastical  return. 

The  Bishop  then  asked  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Synod  on  one  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  his  charge — 
viz.,  the  proposal  of  the  revival  of 
the  Primitive  Diaconate  for  the 
management  of  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  Church. 

Some  discussion  ensued  upon 
this,  but  without  any  definite  result 
being  arrived  at. 

The  Bishop  having  consulted 
those  present  as  to  the  period  and 
and  place  for  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the-  Synod,  it  was  re- 
solved nem.  con,  that  (JD.V.)  it  shall 
be  held  annually  at  Lochgilphead, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September  in  each  year. 

The  Bishop  then  laid  before  the 
meeting  a  form  of  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  for  occasional  use,  and 
requested- that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  Synod  an  opinion  should  be 
expressed  on  the  question  whether 
the  form  should  receive  diocesan 
sanction 

The  Bishop  then  dissolved  the 
Synod  with  ax>ostolical  benediction. 

On  the  day  following  (Thursday) 
was  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Episcopal 


Church  Society.  Nearly  all  who 
attended  the  day  before  were 
present ;  and  in  addition,  A.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  of  Auchindarroch,  Capt. 
Murray,  R.N.,  Ronald  Macgregor, 
Esq.,  diocesan  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  Archibald  M'Ewan,  Esq , 
auditor  for  the  diocese. 

After  the  transaction  of  the 
routine  business,  a  vote  of  thanks 
(moved  by  A.  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
darroch, and  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Q.  F.  Boyle)  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Deau, 
and  J.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  of  Poltalloch, 
for  liberal  contributions  lately  made 
to  diocesan  schemes  for  endowment. 
A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Boyle,  was  also  given  to  Mr.  B 
Macgr^or,  for  his  official  and 
gratuitous  services. 

At  the  morning  service  on  the 
Thursday,  an  interesting  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Ballacbulish.  The  musi- 
cal part  of  the  services  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Vidgen,  the  accom- 
plished organist  of  the  College,  Isle 
of  Cumbrae. 

Throughout  the  Synod  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  were  lodged,  and 
they  and  the  Church  laity  of  the 
neighbourhood  entertained  by  the 
Bishop  and  Lady  Alice  Ewing,  at 
Bishopston. 

The  Bishop  has  commenced  a 
series  of  confirmations  since  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  which  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  autumn. 
Confirmations  have  been  held  at 
Dunoon,  Rothesay,  and  Ballacbulish. 
At  the  latter  place  upwards  of  fifty 
were  confirmcKl,  and  about  800  per- 
sons were  reported  to  have  been 
present. 

On  Sunday  the  10th  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  confirmed  at 
Port- William  for  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll. 

On  the  21st  the  new  institution 
at   Ballacbulish   is  to    be   opened 
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(D.y.)  by  the  Bisbop,  assisted,  it  is 
expected,  by  the  Bisbop  of  London. 
From  thence  the  Bishop  of  Argyll 
returns  to  confirm  at  Lochgilphead, 
Cumbrae,  and  Campbelltown. 

Arciiibald  M*Ewan,  Esq.,  notary 
public  and  banker  at  Lochgilphead, 
has  been  appointed  auditor  for  the 
Diocese. 

DlOCESB  OF  BbECHIN. 

MUCHA.LLS.  —  The  opening  of 
the  chancel  which  has  been  add- 
ed to  St.  Teman*s  Church,  took 
place  on  Thursday  the  7th  inst. 
There  was  an  early  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  A.M.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Proby,  M.A.,  iocumbent.  At  eleven 
o'clock.  Morning  Prayer  was  said 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Humphrey,  mis- 
sionary priest  at  Cove,  including,  for 
the  psalms,  Pss.  Ixxxiv.,  cxxii.,  and 
cxxxii.  The  Venite,  Te  Deum,  and 
Jubilate,  were  chanted  to  Gregorian 
■  tones.  The  proper  lessons  (Zech. 
viii.  9  to  end,  and  2  Cor.  vi.  14  to 
vii.  1  inclusive),  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hatt,  curate  of  St.  Ter- 
nan's.  The  hymn  for  the  anthem 
was  No.  242  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem—''  O  Word  of  God  above." 
The  following  prayer  (sanctioned, 
like  the  rest  of  the  service,  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese)  was  offered 
instead  of  the  collect  of  the  day : — 
"  0  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,  Who  in  every  place  of  Thy 
dominion  art  wholly  present  and 
wholly  working,  and  yet  dost  hallow 
the  places  dedicated  unto  Thee  ; 
we  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the 
success  which  Thou  hast  vouch- 
safed to  the  builders  of  this  house, 
and  that  Thou  hast  brought  us  to- 
gether here  this  day  to  magnify 
Thy  Name.  And  we  humbly  be- 
seech Thee  that  this  house  of 
prayer,  being  raised  up  a  temple  to 
Thy  honour,  may  remain  for  ever 
inviolate.      And  as  Thou  art  the 
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Founder  of  this  house,  be  Thou 
also  its  Protector.  Here  let  no 
malice  of  Thine  enemy  prevail ;  let 
no  perverse  desire,  no  contentious 
thought,  divide  those  whom  One 
Fold  cont<iins,  and  One  Shepherd 
rules; -but,  through  the  powerful 
aid  of  Thy  blessed  Spirit,  be  Thou 
always  worshipped  in  this  place  in 
faith  and  charity,  in  purity  and  true 
devotion.  And  grant  that  all  who 
shall  here  seek  Thee  may  ever  find 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  and 
be  filled  with  the  abundance  of  Thy 
heavenly  grace :  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ;  to  Whom  with 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  all 
honour  and  glory,  world  without 
end. — Amen.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  Morning 
Prayer  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby,  from  Is. 
Ivi.  7 — **  Thine  house  shall  be  called 
an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people. '* 

AjfNIVERSARY      SeE  VICES —  St. 

John  Baptist,  Deumlithe. — On 
Tuesday  the  29th  August,  being 
the  feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  the  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  this  beautiful 
Church  was  held.  The  day  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  a  large  body  of 
clergy  and  laity  assembled  to  "  keep 
the  feast."  Among  the  clergy  were 
present  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop, 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  the  Rev. 
J.  Nicolson,  Synod  Clerk  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop,  the  Revs.  J.  Ste- 
venson, J.  A  Sellar,  H  J.  W.  Hun- 
ter, W.  Humphrey,  W.  Hatt,  R. 
Horwood  of  the  Diocese  of  Brechin; 
the  Revs.  W.  Webster,  A.  Harper, 
D.  Blanchard,  and  T.  Dove  Dove  of 
the  Diocese  of  -Aberdeen.  The 
clergy  and  choir  having  vested  in 
the  "  Home,"  proceeded  to  the 
Church  chanting  the  24th  psalm  ; 
the  cross,  banners,  and  pastoral 
staff  being  carried  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  procession.  A 
shortened  form  of  the  morning  ser- 
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vice  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hunter,  the  lessons  were  read  by 
the  Revs.  A.  Harper,  and  D.  Blan- 
chard.  The  Rev.  A.  Webster 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Haggai  i.  7.  The  Bishop  admin- 
istered the  rite  of  Confirmation  to 
five  candidates— all  converts— after 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and 
celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
chorally,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Nicolson. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  com- 
municants, and  the  celebration  be- 
ing  over,  the  choir  and  clergy  re- 
formed into  processional  order  as 
before,  and  leaving  the  Church, 
made  a  circuit  of  •  the  burying 
ground  singing  the  49th  and  115th 
psalms,  with  the  congregation  fol- 
lowing. Having  reached  the  west 
door,  and  being  all  drawn  up  in 
order,  the  Bishop  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate the  ground  as  a  resting  place 
in  all  time  coming  for  the  Chris- 
tian dead.  The  official  documents 
were  read  by  the  Bishop's  Chaplain, 
and  after  prayer  and  benediction 
the  interesting  services  of  the  morn- 
ing were  concluded  by  a  hearty 
chanting  of  the  ''Nunc  DimittisJ' 

The  clergy,  choir,  and  laity  were 
all  most  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  Parsonage  by  the  Dean.  Even- 
song was  celebrated  at  four  o'clock, 
chorally,  and  soon  after  all  — 
clergy  and  laity — returned  to  their 
homes  much  refreshed  by  the 
thoroughly  hearty  services  of  the 
day  and  occasion. 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkbld, 
AND  Dunblane. 
Diocesan  Synod. — The  annual 
Synod  of  the  United  Dioceses  of 
St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dun- 
blane was  held  on  13th  ult.,  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Perth.  After  di- 
vine service,  consisting  of  the 
Lituny  and  Holy  Communion,  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth, 


Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  learned  and  most  in- 
teresting Charge,  which  we  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  insert  in  this 
number,  on  account  of  the  large 
space  occupied  by  Ecclesiastical 
intelligence.  At  the  close  of  the 
Bishop's  Charge,  the  Synod  ad- 
journed for  half  an  hour. 

The  Synod  re-assembled  at  two 
o'clock.  The  minutes  of  last  meet- 
ing were  read  by  Mr.  Blatch,  Synod 
Clerk,  after  which  the  Bishop  read 
a  summary  of  the  incidents  which 
had  occurred  within  the  dioceses 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  He 
reported  that  with  regard  to  mis- 
sionary prospects  in  the  dioceses, 
it  was  interesting  to  learn  that  re- 
gular services  had  been  carried  oa 
at  Doune  through  the  exertions  of 
the  incumbent  at  Dunblane,  and 
promised  to  be  permanent.  Ser- 
vices had  also  been  attempted  at 
Comrie,  which  he  trusted  woiild 
lead  to  the  opening  of  a  mission 
there  next  year.  Confirmations 
had  been  held  at  eleven  different 
places  within  the  dioceses.  One 
other  event  remained  to  be  record- 
ed :  he  referred  to  the  admission  of 
Lord  RoUo  to  the  office  of  lay 
reader,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
such  occasional  assistance  as  it  is 
now  made  competent  for  a  layman 
to  render  in  breaking  ground  for 
the  opening  of  new  missions,  and 
in  other  ways  where  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  service  of  an 
ordained  minister.  The  character 
of  Lord  Rollo,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  so  well  known  that  he 
(the  Bishop)  need  not  speak  of  it, 
but  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  that 
the  idea  his  Lordship  had  in  view 
when  he  proposed,  entirely  of  his 
own  accord,  not  hastily  or  sudden- 
ly, but  after  much  and  repeated  de- 
liberation, to  undertake  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  was 
one  worthy  of  a  Christian  noble- 
man.   He  (Lord  Rollo)  considered 
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that  it  might  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Church's  hands  if  laymen,  not 
only  of  the  lower  and  middle,  but 
also  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  seen 
to  be  wilHng  and  prepared  to  do  all 
they  may  be  permitted  to  do  to- 
wards recommending  and  spread- 
ing the  glad  message  of  salvation, 
not  in  any  visionary,  or  lawless,  or 
self-willed  spirit,  but  humbly  and 
dutifully,  according  to  the  methods 
which  the  Church  prescribes. 

The  Clerk  read  a  memorial  from 
the  congregation  at  Crieff,  craving 
that  they  should  be  raised  to  the 
status  of  an  incumbency.  It  was 
agreed,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  Kirk- 
caldy, moved — "  That  a  supernu- 
merary clergyman  (perhaps  in 
deacon's  orders)  be  appointed  for 
the  united  diocese,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  place  of  any  incum- 
bent who  may  be  unable  to  per- 
form his  duties  from  sickness  or  any 
other  unforeseen  circumstances — 
such  clergyman  to  reside  in  Perth, 
and  to  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
churches  in  that  city." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  motion, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
appointment  of  a  clergyman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
—such  arrangement  to  remain  in 
force  till  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

The  Yery  Rev.  Dean  Torry 
moved — "  That  a  respectful  me- 
morialbe  presented  from  this  Synod 
to  the  College  of  Bishops,  request- 
ing them  to  consider  whether  the 
time  be  not  come  when  the  incum- 
bency of  Alloa,  now  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  diocese  of  St.  An- 
drews, to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed ;  more  especially  as  a  new 
ittission  has  lately  been  opened  at 


Dollar  by  the  incumbent  of  Alloa, 
and  the  question  is  thereby  raised 
to  which  of  the  two  dioceses — 
Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrews — Dollar 
ought  properly  to  belong."  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
Dean  and  the  Clerk  were  instructed 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops  on  the  subject. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned. 

After  the  Synod,  a  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Church  Society  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Grant  of 
Kilgraston  presided  ;  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

JiTLOCHRY  AND  Blair. — In  June 
last  the  Rev.  J.  Gammack,  M.A., 
removed  from  Tillymorgan,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  to  this 
charge.  So  soon  as  arrangements 
could  be  made  after  his  settlement, 
the  old  church  at  Kilmavunaig, 
Blair  Athole,  was  opened  for  ser- 
vice in  the  afternoon,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  forenoon  for  com- 
munion. The  attendance  has 
in  every  way  been  very  satis- 
factory, as  so  many  visitors 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  summer  months.  During 
the  winter  the  service  will, 
if  possible,  be  continued  at  least 
once  a  fortnight. 

To  all  churchmen  this,  which 
has  given  way  to  her  offspring  at 
Pitlochry,  and  has  now  descended 
to  the  status  of  a  mission,  is  a 
place  of  very  considerable  interest. 
Standing  upon  a  sunny  slope 
above  the  Bridge  of  Tilt,  it  was 
the  parish  Church  of  Kilmavunaig 
(now  incorporated  with  Blair 
Athole),  and  is  still  surrounded 
by  its  churchyard  and  glebe.  It 
bears  the  date  of  its  erection  in 
1597,  and  also  of  its  restoration 
in  1794,  when,  after  having  been 
destroyed,  probably  about  the 
time  when  the  neighbouring  field 
of  Killiecrankie  obtained  its  fame, 
and  its  vault  in  the  old  church  of 
Blair  its  hero,  the  Episcopalians 
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in  the  district  repaired  it  by  sub- 
scription for  their  own  nse.  At 
that  time  the  congregation  was 
pretty  numerous,  but  from  a  de- 
crease in  the  population,  and  the 
want  of  regular  service  (the 
church  being  closed  for  some 
years  past),  it  has  become  so 
scattered  and  lost  that  only  two 
have'  returned  and  joined  the  ser- 
vice who,  themselves  or  their  fore- 
fathers, have  seen  the  church  in 
its  strength.  Once  it  was  the 
centre  of  a  small  hamlet,  with 
a  considerable  population,  but  now 
it  stands  on  the  hillside  alone, 
surrounded  by  a  few  trees  and  the 
grassy  mounds  of  many  whose 
names  and  history  are  known 
only  to  God. 

The  appearance  and  internal 
arrangements  are  not>  as  may  be 
imagined,  according  to  the  strict- 
est rules  of  modem  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  nor  is  it  at  all  in 
such  repair  as  could  be  wished; 
but  for  the  latter  a  repair-fund 
has  been  opened  by  the  clergy- 
man at  Pitlochry,  who  will  be 
happy  to  receive  contributions  for 
that  object  from  any  who  have  a 
desire  that  such  old  churches 
should  be  kept  up,  especially  such 
as  this,  which  seems  unique  in 
being  an  old  parish  church  used 
by  us,  while  its  entire  seclusion 
from  the  noisy  world,  and  its  aged 
unpretending  appearance,  with 
the  many  hallowed  associations 
connected  with  it,  give  a  sadden- 
ing, mellowing  tone  to  the  devo- 
tional spirit,  and  in  a  very  great 
degree  atones  for  what  else  we 
might  consider  unseemly  and 
bare. 

KiRRiEMUiE.— On  Sunday  the 
10th  September,  the  Right  Rev. 
.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  preached 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  here,  and 
after  the  sermon  confirmed  twelve 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  adult 
members  of  the  congregation.    The 


choir  sang  several  pieces  of  music 
with  considerable  precision;  and 
Mr.  Mills  presided  at  the  org&n 
with  his  usual  efficiency.  Ihe 
Bishop  preached  again  in  the  after- 
noon, delivering  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting sermon  on  the  Transfiga- 
ration  of  our  Lord. 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney. 

Diocesan  Synod. — ^The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of 
Aberdeen  and  Orkney  took  place  in 
St  Andrew's  Church  on  Friday, 
15th  September— the  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  presiding. 

After  morning  prayers,  and  the 
dispensing  of  the  Holy  Communion 
— the  Bishop  and  Dean  Wilson 
officiating — the  Bishop  constituted 
the  Synod  in  the  usual  way. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved  of. 

The  Clerk  (Rev.  Mr.  Ranken. 
Deer)  then  intimated  that  he  had 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Synod, 
as  instructed  at  last  meeting,  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  others  in 
reference  to  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  securing  the  passing  of  the  Dis- 
abilities Bill;  and  bad  received 
letters  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  same  from  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, Sir  William  Heathcote,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Hope,  the  Parliamentary 
agent. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  College  of  Bishops, 
transmitting  an  extract  from  the 
Episcopal  llegister,  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  Orkney  to  the  Aber- 
deen Diocese.  The  Episcopal 
Synod,  having  had  before  them  sn 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Aberdeen  Diocesan  Synod  request- 
ing them  to  annex  Orkney  to  the 
Aberdeen  Diocese,  granted  the  re- 
quest accordingly. 

The  Bishop  then  made  a  state- 
ment of  his  Episcopal  acts  since 
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last  Synod.  After  referring  to  the 
union  of  Orkney  to  the  Diocese,  the 
Bishop  stated  that  there  had  been 
only  one  ordination— that  of  Mr 
Banken  to  the  order  of  Deacon. 
He  had  been  licensed  to  the  curacy 
of  St  Mary's,  Auchindoir,  and  at  the 
proper  time  he  would  be  advanced 
to  the  order  of  Priest,  and  instituted 
in  the  cure  of  Auchindoir.  The 
Bishop  had  held  confirmations  at 
various  parts  of  the  Diocese— in  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  John's,  Strichen,  Lon- 
may,  Peterhead,  Banff,  and  Cum- 
inestone;  and  there  might  yet  be 
other  places  to  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  go  daring  the  present  sea- 
son. The  Bishop  then  referred  to 
the  various  Missions  under  his  care. 
Kincardine  O'Neil  was  at  present 
being  served  by  a  supernumerary, 
Mr.  Low,  and  was  going  on  satis- 
factorily. The  mission  at  White- 
rashes  the  Bishop  had  not  visited ; 
but  he  believed  it  continued  to  be 
kept  up  with  success.  At  Ballater, 
there  had  been  regular  services 
daring  the  season.  They  were  here 
at  a  loss  for  a  proper  place  for  the 
congregation  to  assemble  in ;  and 
the  Bishop  had  applied  to  Mrs 
Farquharson  for  the  use  of  the 
schoolroom  there;  but  it  was  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  it  was 
built  for  a  school,  and  should  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Clerk  here  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Ligertwood,  stating  his 
anxiety  that  something  should  be 
done  towards  building  a  church  at 
Ballater.  During  the  last  three 
months  the  congregation  had  num- 
bered from  thirty  to  sixty ;  and 
Colonel  Farquharson  had  offered  to 
give  a  free  site  for  a  church. 

The  Bishop  said  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that  Colonel  Farquhar- 
son had  offered  a  free  site  for  a 
church.  The  Auchindoir  vacancy 
had  been  temporarily  supplied  by 
Mr.  Ranken.     A  supply  of  service 


had  been  given  to  the  Church  at 
Pitfour.  Service  bad  also  been 
supplied  in  the  school  at  Troup, 
near  Banff,  where  the  attendance 
had  ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
Banchory  was  at  present  vacant  by 
Mr.  Sutherland  having  been  ap- 
pointed incumbent  at  Tillymorgan 
in  room  of  the  previous  incumbent 
there,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Pitlochry.  The  Bishop  stated  that 
since  last  meeting  of  Synod  Mr  De- 
maus  had  left  Aberdeen.  At  St. 
Andrew^s  they  were  building 
schools  immediately  behind  the 
church  at  a  cost  of  about  £2000. 
At  Banff,  very  good  schools  had 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £450,  be- 
sides that  £120  had  been  laid  out 
on  the  improvement  of  the  church. 
At  Lerwick  Mr.  Walker  was  en- 
gaged in  a  movement  for  erecting  a 
parsonage.  With  reference  to  some 
discussion  which  took  place  at  last 
Synod  as  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  Communion  Office  at  Port- 
soy, the  Bishop  said  he  had  received 
a  letter  signed  by  certain  persons 
professing  to  be  members  of  the 
Portsoy  congregation,  but  not  hold- 
ing any  official  position  as  managers, 
&c.  He  delayed  doing  anything 
until  he  should  make  inquiry  per- 
sonally ;  and  on  doing  so  he  found 
that  the  thing  had  been  done  peace^ 
ably,  every  person  seeming  to  be 
satisfied.  Dissatisfaction,  however, 
had  arisen ;  he  had  not  been  able 
to  inquire  into  its  extent,  but  from 
a  paper  given  him  by  the  managers, 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  not  of  such  import- 
ance as  that  be  felt  called  upon  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter. 
From  the  statistical  statements  sub- 
mitted to  him  he  found  that  the 
dissentients  from  the  present  ar- 
rangement amounted  to  11  per- 
sons ;  while  those  who  are  content 
amount  to  62. 

The  Dean — After  remarking  that 
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his  attention  had  been  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  letters  received  by- 
one  of  his  brethren,  said  he  had  in- 
troduced the  question  last  year  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Portsoy  congregation  had  actually 
been  appealed  to  on  the  subject. 

The  Bishop— Well,  here  you  have 
the  statistics — the  names  and  num- 
bers. 

The  Dean  —  The  question  is 
whether  the  Canon  was  acted  upon 
in  the  introduction  of  the  English 
office. 

The  Bishop — T  think  it  was. 
The  Dean— I  wish  you  clearly 
to  understand  the  ground  on  which 
I  put  the  question.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  see  that  the  Scotch  Office 
gets  the  justice — the  small  measure 
of  justice  I  would  say — provided 
for  in  the  Canon. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  he  had  now 
laboured  for  thirteen  months  at 
Portsoy ;  the  change  took  place  be- 
fore he  went  there,  and  he  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  discord  about 
it. 

Dr.  Korison  said  if  there  had  been 
an  irregularity  it  had  been  merely 
technical;  and  could  not  now  be 
remedied. 

The  Clerk — A  number  of  letters 
have  been  put  into  my  hands  from 
members  of  the  Portsoy  congrega- 
tion.   ^^ 

The  Bishop — I  should  wish  to 
know  what  right  they  had  to  write 
to  the  Synod  without  coming  to 
me.  I  repeat  that  I  have  investi- 
gated the  case  as  Bishop;  and  1  have 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  managers, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  things  should 
remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Christie — Allow  me,  my 
Lord 

The  Bishop — I  will  not  allow 
discussion  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Christie — I  merely  wish  to 
state  what  was  mentioned  to  me. 

The   Bishop  — WeU  I    do    not 


want  to  hear  anything  more.  I 
have  investigated  the  case,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  what  has  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Christie — It  was  said  that  26 
communicants  objected. 

Dr.  Eorison — There  is  no  motion 
before  the  Synod ;  and  this  is  out  of 
order. 

The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  say 
that   the  financial   movement  was 
now    commending   itself    to    their 
several  congregations  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  the  various  classes  in  the 
communion — rich   and  poor — were 
combining  for  the  common  good. 
Much  remained  yet  to  be  done :  but 
the  effi)rt  had  begun ;  and  the  sec- 
retaries and  lay  delegates  engaged 
in  it,  he  was  sure,  with  God's  bless- 
ing,  in  a  good  cause,  would  produce 
results  which,  some  years  ago,  the 
most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have 
contemplated.      The    Bishop  then 
continued —You   are  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  connected 
with  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's, 
Aberdeen;  but  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  licensing  the  new  edifice  in  Car- 
den   Place,  will   soon  be  removed. 
At  present  there  is  a   negotiation 
going   on  with   the  proprietors  of 
that  building,  and  if  they  agree  to 
altering  the    present    constitution, 
and  to  the  terms  which  the  Bishop 
has   proposed   for  the   purpose  of 
guarding    the    Scottish    Episcopal 
Church  from  certain  unauthorised 
innovations  in  ritual  and  ornament, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  give  the  Episco- 
pal license  to  the  building.    Two 
persons  have  been  appointed  as  Ar- 
biters, one  by  persons  representing 
themselves  as  Churchwardens  of  St 
Mary's — but  whom  I  cannot  recog- 
nise  as   such — the    other    by  the 
Bishop.     It  is  an  experimental  ar- 
rangement ;  if  these  Arbiters  dis- 
agree there  is  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Primus ;  but   I   hope  matters 
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maybe  settled  without  the  neces- 
sity of  that.  Meantime  the  build- 
ing has  been  shut  up  since  about 
April  These  Arbiters  will  report 
by  next  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Synod  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  next 
month.  They  have  already  had 
one  meeting,  or  more — perhaps,  Mr. 
Irvine,  who  is  one  of  the  Arbiters, 
and  who  is  present,  will  say. 

Mr.  Irvine — We  have  had  more 
than  one,  my  Lord. 

The  Bishop — And  things  are  giv- 
ing promise  of,  or,  at  least,  not 
without  hope  of  an  arrangement  1 

Mr.  Irvine — Certainly  not  with- 
out hope  that  matters  may  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  Bishop  proceeded—  You  will 
remember  that  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  discussion  in  this  Synod  upon 
a  motion  sanctioned  by  me,  about 
inviting  the  congregations  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  James',  Aberdeen,  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  result  of 
the  discussion,  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  Bishop  should  take  what  steps 
he  might  consider  best  for  bringing 
about  this  union,  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired. As  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  feel  deeply  interested,  I  proceeded 
to  make  overtures  to  these  congre- 
gations; and  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
my  overtures  were  met  with  much 
courtesy  and  fairness.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal, and  to  confer  with  me ;  and 
the  issue  was,  that  the  union  was 
unanimously  recommended  to  the 
congregations,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  two  respected  clergymen  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  James'.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  St.  Paul's, 
all  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules 
must  wait  six  months  after  being 
proposed,  before  they  can  formally 
come  before  the  congregation  for 
approval.  That  period  is  now  run- 
ning on,  and  I  hope  nothing  will 
interfere  to  mar  so  Christian  and  so 


good  a  work,  as  bringing  together 
in  one  communion  and  fellowship 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  estranged 
from  each  other.  At  all  events,  I 
had  found  so  loving  a  spirit  in  the 
clergymen  of  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
James's,  and  bad  received  so  much 
courtesy  and  willingness  to  recog- 
nise my  office  from  the  several 
members  of  those  congregations, 
with  whom  I  had  been  bronght 
into  contact,  that  on  a  recent  visit 
of  an  Episcopal  Brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Rupert's  Land,  I  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reciprocat- 
ing kindness  and  confidence  in  the 
present  state  of  our  negotiations, 
and  I  requested  the  Bishop  to 
preach  in  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James' , 
that  the  space  which  separated  us 
might,  as  it  were,  be  temporarily 
bridged  over,  and  our  people  might 
meet  each  other  in  some  work  of 
Christian  love.  The  Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land  acceded  to  my  re- 
quest ;  and  next  day  I  had  the 
happiness  to  preside  at  a  mission- 
ary meeting,  where  all  diflferences 
were  forgotten ;  and  Scottish  and 
English  Episcopalians  met  to- 
gether as  brethren,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  a  union  which  I  fervently 
pray  may  shortly  be  more  closely 
and  solemnly  cemented.  The  men- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's 
Land  recalls  to  me  a  fact  of  which 
I  almn^st  omitted  to  inform  you, 
which  shows  the  intimate  relation 
of  our  Churches  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  passing  of  our  "  Disabilities 
Bill"  through  Parliament.  I  was 
present  at  the  Consecration  of  Dr. 
Machray  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege,  as 
a  Bishop,  of  assisting  in  the  sacred 
services  on  the  occasion.  These,  I 
think,  are  all  the  points  on  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  you  in- 
formation. Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  our 
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Ghurcli  in  this  Diocese  not  only 
maintains  her  ground,  but  mani- 
fests a  steady  and  healthy  increase. 
Let  all  confidence  be  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might. 
Let  us  seek  to  be  impressed  in  our 
own  hearts  with  the  love  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  souls  of  men,  whom  He 
hath  redeemed  with  His  precious 
blood.  Let  us  be  instant  in  de- 
livering His  message  of  salvation, 
in  rightly  and  duly  administering 
his  sacraments  of  grace,  in  binding 
up  the  broken-hearted,  in  comfort- 
ing those  who  mourn,  in  seeking 
to  save  the  lost,  in  confirming  the 
weak  and  timid,  and  encouraging 
the  earnest  and  diligent.  This, 
brethren,  is  our  ministerial  work. 
And  though  we  be  insufficient  of 
ourselves,  in  strictly  and  faithfully 
performing  it,  we  may  rely  on  ob- 
taining the  blessing  of  Qod,  who 
alone  can  give  the  increase,  and 
make  us  effectual  instruments  in 
promoting  His  glory,  and  advancing 
the  highest  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  Clerk  read  the  usual  statis- 
tical table  of  the  diocese,  from  which 
the  following  results  appeared: — 
Number  of  souls  in  the  diocese, 
8947  ;  communicants,  4651 ;  bap- 
tisms, 309  ;  marriages,  61 ;  burials, 
161;  confirmations,  185.  Schools 
— children  on  the  roll— boys,  826  ; 
gals,  994;  infants,  66.  Average 
attendance — ^boys,  705  ;  girls,  843  ; 
infants,  49.  Sunday  schools — boys, 
381  j  girls,  429.  'On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ranken^  Deer,  then 
said — My  Lord  Bishop,  in  submit- 
ting the  motion  to  the  Synod,  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  I  wish  to 
say  that  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  I  have  done  so, 
because  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
members  of  Synod  who  would  have 
brought  it  before  us  with  far  greater 
ability  than  I  can  pretend  to.     My 


apology  must  be,  the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  which  I  felt  that 
the  last  Synod  of  the  Diocese  was 
allowed  to  pass  away,  without  some 
expression  of  its  feelings  on  this 
matter  ;  and  my  fear  that  the  same 
silence  might  possibly  mark  the 
present  Synod.  No  doubt,  the 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  is  changed  since  we  last  met 
in  Synod — in  some  respect^  it  may 
be  thought,  not  for  the  better,  but 
for  the  worse;  and  so  the  post- 
ponement may  turn  out  to  be  of 
some  advantage.  The  Bishop's 
difficulties,  as  metropolitan,  have 
thickened,  as  far  as  the  removal  of 
the  support,  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  calculated,  of  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power,  is  concerned.  But 
I  presume  the  Synod  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  th^t  very 
circumstance  intensifies  and  enforces 
the  obligation  of  all  Churchmen,  to 
whom  the  sacred  deposit  for  which 
Bishop  Gray  and  the  faithful  ia 
South  Africa  are  contending,  is 
dear,  to  accord  to  him  and  them 
that  sympathy  and  support  which 
they  are  entitled  to  expect  from  us, 
on  the  Divine  principle  that  "If 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
should  suffer  with  it."  I  trust, 
moreover,  that  this  Synod  will, 
with  equal  readiness  and  cordiaUty, 
pass  the  motion  which  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  it,  in- 
asmuch as  now  the  metropolitan  of 
South  Africa,  his  suffragans,  and 
their  clergy  and  laity,  have  been, 
by  the  highest  civil  court  of  the 
kingdom,  declared  to  be  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  our  own  un- 
established,  unendowed,  and  merely 
tolerated  Church  ia  Scotland— 
neither  in  a  better  position  nor  in  a 
worse.  I  say,  I  trust  the  Synod 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  the  year  which  has  elapsed 
since  our  last  meeting  has  witnessed 
events  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
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ject,  which  more  than  ever  calls  for 
some  expression  of  our  sympathy. 
I  am  sure  the  Synod  will  not  ex- 
pect me  to  enter  into  what  is  called 
the  Colenso  controversy.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  doing  so,  even 
were  I  capable  of  doing  it  effectively. 
It  is  of  course  right  that  false 
arguments  should  be  met  with  true 
arguments ;  and  that  has  been 
amply  done  by  the  pens  of  learned 
Divines,  to  the  more  confirmation 
of  the  impugned  faith.  But  it  is 
equally  right  and  necessary — nay  I 
presume  to  think  it  is  more  neces- 
sary—that falsehood  and  error,  in 
matters  connected  with  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Faith,  the  in- 
spired Word  of  God,  should  be  met 
icith  a  pronouncement  from  the 
living  voice  of  the  Ghtvrch ;  from 
Church  Councils  synodically  as- 
sembled ;  from  Convocation,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  from  Diocesan  Synods, 
such  as  this — each  under  its  Bishop 
being  a  portio  gregis^  entitled  to 
bear  its  testimony ;  and  ultimately, 
if  deemed  expedient,  from  the  ag- 
gregates of  the  Dioceses,  the  col- 
lective voice  of  the  Church,  declar- 
ing with  authority — "  this  or  that 
is,  or  is  not^  according  to  the  Catho- 
lic Faith."  For  what  purpose  is 
the  Church  of  Christ  set  up  in  this 
world  ?  I  answer,  in  the  words  of 
the  Church's  Divine  Head,  to  hear 
tvitness  to  the  truth.  We  all  know 
that  He  summed  up  His  own 
Divine  Mission  in  these  words, — 
*'For  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Truth ;"  and  He  set  up  His  Holy 
Church  in  the  world — in  it,  but  not 
of  it — for  the  same  purpose  ;  to  do 
as  He  did,  hear  witness  to  the  truth. 
If  the  Synod  passes  this  motion,  as 
I  pray  it  may,  it  hears  witness  to  the 
truth,  by  supporting,  comforting, 
aiding,  abetting,  and  sympathising 
with,  a  confessor  for  the  Truth.     It 


may  be  said  that  any  resolution 
from  a  single  Synod  in  a  Church 
like  ours,  so  small,  and  compara- 
tively so  uninfluential,  is  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  gone  into  ; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
even  a  crumb  of  comfort,  at  a  grave 
juncture  like  the  present,  when 
troubles  seem  thickening,  may  pro- 
bably be  acceptable.  The  touching 
letter  of  Bishop  Gray  to  the 
President  of  the  English  Ohurch 
Unionj  dated  only  about  three 
months  ago,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
I  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  to  the  fact,  that  other 
Synods  of  this  Church  have  been 
beforehand  with  us  in  resolutions 
to  the  same  effect ;  yea,  that  even 
Dissenting  Bodies,  and  authorities 
of  the  Boman  obedience  in  this 
country,  have  forwarded  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  expressions 
of  their  hearty  gratitude  for  the 
noble  stand  he  has  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Faith ;  thus 
testifying  to  the  existence  of  a 
common  bond  of  union  bet.ween  our 
separated  brethren  and  us,  under- 
lying that  cause  which  Bishop  Gray 
has  so  faithfully  served,  and  giving 
ground  for  hope  of  another  cause 
so  near  our  hearts,  the  future  unity 
of  Christendom.  In  the  few  re- 
marks I  am  making  in  support  of 
the  motion,  I  would  fain  avoid 
saying  much  about  the  unhappy 
Bishop,  against  whom  his  metropo- 
litan found  it  his  duty  to  institute 
proceedings,  which  ended  in  his 
deposition  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  The  members  of  this  Synod 
do  not  need  to  be  instructed  by  me 
in  reference  to  the  fearful  length  he 
has  gone  in  his  attempts  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  Faith  which  the 
Church  has  received  and  teaches. 
Dr.  Colenso  has  attempted,  not  only 
to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from 
the  Word  of  God,  but  to  discredit 
the  belief  of  large  portions  of  the 
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Bible  being  the  Word  of  Gkxl  at  alL 
A  single  declaration  which  he  has 
made,  and  which  I  am  surprised 
has  been  so  little  noticed,  forms  to 
my  thinking,  the  amplest  vindica- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town's 
proceedings.  As  we  know  and 
believe,  a  Bishop's  credentials  are 
seen  in  the  Scriptures,  **  Go  ye  and 
teach  ail  nations,  baptising  them  in 
.the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and 
yet  this  man,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and 
while  yet  exercising  that  office  in 
the  Diocese  of  Natal,  deliberately 
stated,  and  has  left  it  on  record, 
that  he  could  not  now,  with  his' 
present  convictions,  execute  one  of 
the  prime  duties  of  his  function, 
according  to  the  Ritual  of  his 
Church  which  he  was  bound  to 
use  : — that  is  to  say,  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  celebrate 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  because 
he  does  not  now  believe,  and  could 
not  now  utter  the  words  of  the 
.Baptismal  Prayer,  "  Almis;hty  and 
Everlasting  God,  who,  of  Thy  great 
mercy,  did  save  Noah  and  his  family 
in  the  Ark  from  perishing  by 
water ;"  that  one  fact,  I  take  leave 
to  think,  is  ample  warrant  for  the 
-Metropolitan's  proceedings.  But 
1  am  unwilling  to  dwell  on  this  and 
other  similar  unhappy  facts,  which 
are  doubtless  as  well,  or  better, 
known  to  the  Synod  than  to  myself. 
While  bearing  our  testimony,  we 
take  comfort  in  thinking  of  the 
mighty  dead,  the  lights  which  God 
has  from  time  to  time  raised  up  in 
his  Church,  and  at  whom  the  Met- 
ropolitan of  South  Africa  has 
lighted  the  torch  of  truth  ;  we  fall 
back  in  repose  upon  the  precious 
deposits  committed  to  us  in  the 
creeds  and  other  documents  of  the 
faith;  and  feeling,  we  think  it 
right  to  avow,  that   the  perverse 


disputations  of  men  who,  are  trying 
to  break  the  compacts  and  tear  the 
charts  and  to  blind  men's  eyes  to 
Christ  the  Sun,  and  to  Holy  Church 
the  moon,  and  so  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith,  are  snares  which 
the  faithful  ought  to  shun. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  these 
shallow  misbeliefs  will  in  time 
pass  away,  as  other  broods  of 
mischief  have  done  before  thetn. 
Still,  I  trust  that  the  Synod  will 
bear  me  out  in  expressing  my  con- 
viction that  the  present  is  a  time  of 
deep  and  searching  trial  of  our 
faithfulness  in  defendiii^,  and  sym- 
pathising with  the  defenders,  of  the 
vital  truths  with  which  we  are  put 
in  charge;  and  therefore  I  ha?e 
deemed  it  right  to  attempt,  how- 
ever feebly  and  inadequately,  to 
ask  this  Synod  to  join  the  English 
Convocation  in  both  Houses,  many 
of  the  Colonial  Dioceses,  and  several 
Diocesan  Synods  of  our  own  Church 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  and 
gratitude,  in  the  terms  of  the 
motion  before  us  ;  yea,  and  not  to 
allow  those  outside  our  communion 
to  point  any  longer  to  our  neglect 
in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  ex- 
ertions of  those,  our  brethren,  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  and  heatof  the 
day,  I  now,  therefore,  respectfully, 
prayyourLordshipandthis  very  Re- 
verend Synod  to  pass  the  motion,  if 
it  has  thegood  fortune  tobeseconded, 
which  I  now  beg  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  and  it  is  as  follows:— 
**That  this  Synod  resolve  to  con- 
vey to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  South  Africa,  and  to  the 
Bishops  who  assembled  with  him  to 
try,  under  the  powers,  purported  to 
be  conveyed  by  letters  patent  granted 
by  the  Crown,  the  Right  Rev.  J. 
Colenso,  a  Bishop  of  the  Province 
accused  before  them  of  heresy,  the 
ex|>ression  of  its  hearty  admiration 
of  the  courage,  firmneas,  and  de- 
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voted  love  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  has  received  the  same, 
which  have  been  manifested  by  him 
and  them  under  most  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances — its  thanks  for 
the  noble  stand  made  against  hereti- 
cal and  false  doctrines,  and  its  trust 
that,  out  of  the  present  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  it  may  please 
God  to  provide  some  safeguard  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints/' 
Before  sitting  down,  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain that  the  motion  is,  almost 
word  for  word,  with  the  obvious 
and  necessary  alterations,  the  same 
which  both  Houses  of  the  Convoca- 
of  Canterbury  passed — unanimously, 
I  think,  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  Lower. 
I  had  prepared  what  I  thought  a 
suitable  motion  in  my  own  words;  but 
happening  to  see  the  motion  which 
passed  the  Southern  Convocation,  I 
Was  induced  to  substitute  it  with 
the  necessary  modifications,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  itself  preferable  to  what 
I  had  drawn  up,  thinking  it  more 
respectful  to  the  Synod  to  ask  it  to 
adopt  the  well-weighed  words  which 
had  commended  themselves  to  the 
august  tribunal  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded— "  the  Church  of  England  by 
representation" — and  fearful  lest  by 
any  less  appropriate  and  inade- 
quately worded  motion  of  my  own 
framing,  I  might  imperil  the  cause 
for  which  I  am  pleading,  and  fail  to 
carry  your  lordship  and  the  Synod 
•along  with  me. 

Dean  Wilson,  in  a  word  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously.   . 

The  Dean  reported  on  the  state 
of  the  Library  ;  after  which  the 
Synod  adjourned  until  the  Wednes- 
day before  the  second  Thursday  of 
September  next  year. 

Diocesan  Association  of  the 


Episcopal  Chcrch  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Diocesan  Association  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Society  was  held 
on  Thursday,  14th  September,  in 
the  Circular  Koom,  Music  Hall 
Buildings, — very  Rev.  Dean  Wilson, 
Dean  of  the  Diocese  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  present  also 
twenty  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese. 
Amongst  the  laymen  present  were 
Major  Ramsay  of  Barra  ;  Mr.  Irvine 
of  Drum  ;  Mr.  Forbes  of  Corse ;  Mr. 
Grant  of  Druminnor  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
advocate ;  Dr.  Ogilvie  ;  Captain 
Lodder ;  Messrs.  W.  Walker ;  A. 
Cruickshank,  Monymusk ;  A.  Cruick- 
shank,  Buckie ;  J.  Beattie ;  Wilson ; 
Beveridge ;  Lyell  ;  Junes  ;  Forbes, 
Inverury  ;  Sinclair ;  and  Sangster; 
and  Mr.  Clyne,  Diocesan  Secretary ; 
and  Dr.  Grub,  Diocesan  Treasurer. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer,  after  which 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he 
had  a  note  from  the  Bishop,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  urgent  pri- 
vate business  prevented  him' from 
being  in  Aberdeen  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  since 
last  annual  meeting,  the  Diocese  of 
Orkney  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
having  then  been  read  and  approved 
of. 

Dr.  Grub,  the  Treasurer,  then 
proceeded  to  read  his  report,  which 
showed  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  subscriptions  since  last  year. 

The  report  was  approved  of  with- 
out discussion,  and  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  read  his  report  of  the 
Diocesan  Committee  on  claims,  which 
was  generally  approved  of  with  vari- 
ous modifications  —  the  separate 
cases  being  discussed  seriatim.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  one 
of  the  cases,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Major  Ramsay,  that  the 
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allowances  received  by  tbe  clergy  in 
name  of  regium  donum  compensa- 
tion should  be  reckoned  as  income, 
and  that  the  claims  for  the  year 
should  be  adjusted  on  this  footing. 

On  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
the  clerical  representative  to  the 
General  Committee,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Harper  moved  that  Mr.  Webster  be 
re-elected,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  David- 
son proposed  Mr.  Pressley.  Both 
motions  having  been  seconded,  the 
matter  went  to  the  vote,  when  Mr. 
Webster's  re  election  was  carried  by 
21  to  7. 

Messrs.  Irvine  and  Ramsay  were 
re-elected  lay  representatives  to  the 
same  Committee.  The  Dean  was 
re-elected  representative  at  the  Edu- 
cational Sub- Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Irvine 
were  re-elected  representatives  at 
the  Training  School  Committee. 

Mr.  Norval  Clyne  was  re-elected 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  Grub  Treasurer. 

The  Diocesan  Committee  on 
claims  was  re-appointed,  with  the 
addition  of  Bev.  James  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Hutchison  of  Cairngall. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  Associ- 
ation recommend  to  the  General 
Committee  to  consider,  with  the 
view  of  simplifying,  the  schedules 
of  claims,  and  also  to  print  in  a  con- 
solidated form  the  existing  rules  of 
the  Society,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Rev.  James  Davidson  gave  notice 
of  motion  for  next  annual  meeting, 
to  the  eflFect  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  numbers  of  children  attending 
the  schools  for  which  grants  were 
applied  for,  distinguishing  who  were 
members  of  tbe  Episcopal  Church 
and  who  were  Presbyterians,  be 
made. 

Major  Ramsay  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  before  the  next 
meeting  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Society  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  proper  Executive  Com- 
mittee— a  motion  to  which  effect  he 


would  lodge  with  the  Secretary  before 
the  meeting. 

After  several  other  matters  of  less 
importance  had  been  discussed,  the 
Chairman  closed  the  proceedings  by 
pronouncing  the  benediction. 

MoNTMUSK. — ^This  congregation 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of 
financial  development  in  our 
Church.  Previously  to  1858  it 
was  dependent  upon  the  Church 
Society  for  an  annual  grant.  Major 
Scott  held  a  meeting  there  in  1857, 
and  formed  a  Committee  of  Fin- 
ance. So  successful  have  been  the 
labours  of  the  committee,  that  the 
pew  rents  and  the  subscriptions 
have  been  doubled,  an  endowm^t 
fund  of  £100  has  been  formed,  and 
the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  has 
been  raised  to  £150  per  annum, 
and  nearly  £70  has  been  raised 
towards  the  schemes  of  the  Church. 
May  all  Churches  go  and  do  Uke- 
wise. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Gallo- 
way. 

Diocesan  Synod. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway  was  held 
on  August  30th,  in  S.  Mary's 
Church,  Benfield  Street.  Divine 
service  having  been  celebrated, 
the  Synod  was  constituted  in  tbe 
usual  manner  by  Bishop  Wilson, 
who  presided. 

The  Bishop,  in  afterwards  de- 
livering his  charge,  said  he  had  to 
state  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  at  last  meeting 
of  Synod,  he  communicated  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buodeuch, 
Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  «nd  Mr.  Hugh 
Hope,  the  expression  of  the  thanlDS 
of  the  Synod  for  their  valnable 
exertions  in  carrying  through 
Parliament  the  BUI  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  disabDitieB  which 
affected  clergymen  of  Scottiftb 
ordination,  and  he  hiiBMl  now  to  lav 
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npon  the  table  the  replies  received 
to  the  communications  addressed 
to  each  of  the  above  gentlemen. 
He  had  farther  to  inform  them 
that  he  had  conveyed  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  Metropoli- 
tan of  the  South  African  Church, 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Synod  expressive  of  sympathy 
with  him  in  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  his  position  ;  and  he  had  now 
also  to  submit  the  answer  of  his 
Lordship  in  acknowledging  its 
receipt.  Since  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  he  had  held  confirmations 
in  nine  of  the  churches  in  the 
diocese,  the  aggregate  number  of 
candidates  being  146.  His  official 
visits  to  some  of  the  other  churches 
had  been  unavoidably  postponed 
for  a  few  weeks  beyond  the  period 
which  he  had  intended — a  circum- 
stance which  had  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  number  to  a  small 
extent.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
he  had  held  two  ordinations,  at 
the  former  of  which,  in  the  month 
of  December,  Mr.  Richardson  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  at 
the  latter — on  S.  James's  Day — 
Mr.  Walker,B.A.,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  student  at 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  was 
admitted  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  had  been  licensed  to  the 
curacy  of  that  Church  in  place  of 
^Ir.  Richardson,  who  was  at  pre- 
sent officiating  as  curate  at  Ayr. 
On  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  he  had 
duly  and  formally  instituted  the 
Rev.  R.  Hntton  to  the  incumbency 
of  S.  John's  Church,  Annan,  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Cooke, 
who  had  some  time  previously 
resigned  the  charge,  and  returned 
to  England.  On  the  16th  of  May 
last,  i£e  Rev.  C.  J.  Eaghton  had 
resigned  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Columba's  Church,  at  Largs,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  relinquish  the  charge. 


His  place  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Urquhart,  but  no 
final  or  definite  arrangement  had 
yet  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  charge  by  the 
patron.  He  (the  Bishop)  had  also 
to  express  his  regret  at  the  removal 
from  the  diocese  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
G.  W.  Aubrey,  late  incumbent  of  St. 
Peter's,  Galashiels,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  a  living  in  England. 
The  incumbency  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Anderston,  had  been  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Cuppage.  Some  delay  had 
taken  place  in  filling  up  the  va- 
cancy, but  he  (the  Bishop)  had 
now  received  a  deed  of  presenta- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
W.  Penney,  B.C. J.,  at  present 
holding  the  incumbency  of  Trinity 
Church,  Kilmarnock,  who  had 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
charge,  and  would  be  instituted  to 
it  as  soon  as  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be  complied  with. 
The  services  at  Moffat  had  this 
year  been  conducted  as  formerly 
during  the  season.  Hitherto  the 
use  of  a  school-room  had  been 
obtained  as  a  temporary  place  of 
worship,  but  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  a  temporary  wooden  church 
was  in  course  of  erection,  and 
would  shortly  be  ready  for  use. 
The  members  of  the  Church  in 
that  locality  were  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Laurence,  of 
Craigieburn,  for  his  great  zeal, 
liberality,  and  exertions  on  their 
behalf.  He  (Bishop  Wilson)  re- 
gretted that  the  services  to  which 
he  had  referred  last  year  as  having 
been  opened  at  Stevenston  and 
Dairy  had  been  unavoidably  sus- 
pended firom  the  want  of  sufficient 
means  to  support  a  resident 
clergyman  to  labour  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  funds  arising,  or  to  be 
expected,  from  local  sources  were 
quite  inadequate  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  the  services  of  the  diocesan 
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Gkaplom  were  required  elsewhoroj 
it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
saspend  the  effort — at  least  for  a 
time.  Besides,  the  conditions 
attached  by  the  Church  Society  to 
grants  for  stipend  aid  in  the  case 
of  missions  or  new  congregations, 
rendered  hopeless  any  appeal  for 
assistance  from  its  fands.  In 
Jannary  last,  he  (the  Bishop)  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  evening  services  in  a 
hall  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr  Reid,  of 
Christ  Church.  These  services 
had  been  numerously  andr^ularly 
attended.  The  want  of  a  place  of 
meeting  and  of  a  clergyman  had 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  mission  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  where  there  was  a  population 
of  about  90,000,  comprising,  no 
doubt,  a  great  number  professing 
to  be  Episcopalians,  who  had  come 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and 
who  had  no  church  within  a  rea- 
sonable or  convenient  distance. 

The  Clerk  of  Synod  (the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Ryde  of  Melrose)  having 
read  the  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  the  other  two 
gentlemen  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Wilson  in  his  address,  submitted 
the  statistical  tables  for  the  year 
ending  December,  1864.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  souls  in  connection  with  the 
diocese  was  13,776  ;  and  of  com- 
municants, 3302.  There  had  been 
2882  baptisms,  149  marriages,  303 
burials,  8676  persons  catechised, 
and  194  confirmed.  The  number 
of  children  on  the  books  was  1563 
boys,  1159  girls,  and  405  infants. 
The  average  attendance  on  week 
days  was  966  boys,  690  girls,  and 
256  infants.  The  average  atten- 
dance on  Sundays  was  657  boys 
and  583  girls  ;  while  in  connection 
with  the  night  school  there  were 
130  males  and  86  females. 

This  was  all  the  business  before 
the  Synod. 


CmrRCH-  OF  -Ibslani)*  ... 

CONSMOBiiTlON  OF  S.  CqL1WJ»BIJ.'s 

Ahoghill  New  Chueoh.  —  On 
Thursday,  24th  August,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  new  Parish  Church  of 
Ahoghill  was  duly  consecrated  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore.  We  extract 
the  following  particulars  of  the 
ceremony  from  a  lengthened  re- 
port in  the  Belfast  News  Letter: — 
The  Parish  of  Ahoghill,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Lee,  M.A.,  is 
the  learned  and  esteemed  Rector, 
is  one  of  the  most-  extensive, 
flourishing,  and  important  parishes 
in  the  diocese  of  Connor.  It  is 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a  most  de- 
lightful country,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  body  of  most  thrifty  and  in- 
telligent farmers.  Besides  their 
comfortable  homesteads,  there  are 
within  its  bounds  the  seats  of  a 
great  n amber  of  theresident  gentry 
of  the  county.  The  church  ac- 
commodation for  the  parish  was 
up  till  the  present  very  limited, 
and  not*at  all  adequate  to  the  con- 
gi'egation,  which,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  has  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers.  Mr.  Lee, 
feeling  this,  determined  to  build  a 
new  church.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  in  August,  1863, 
by  Mrs.  O'Neill,  of  Shane's  Castle, 
on  the  site  granted  by  the  Rev.  R 
W.  Rowan,  and  in  August,  I860, 
it  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
between  £3000  and  £4000.  The 
church  is  of  cruciform  construction. 
The  architectural  style  is  early 
pointed  Gothic.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  built  is  the  dark  stone 
peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood, 
with  vvhite  stone  as  window  fac- 
ings. The  fittings  are  beautifnl. 
There  is  a  dome  and  spire  of  nearly 
100  feet  in  height. 

The  windows  of  this  church 
claim  special  attention.  The 
chancel  is  lighted'  at  iha  east  end 
by  three  lancets,  fitted  with  cathe- 
dral glass,  with  an  elegant  border 
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in  blue  taid  crimson.  These  win- 
dows are  surmounted  with  scrolls 
bearing  the  inscription,  in  illumi- 
nated tint — '*  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  On  the  north 
side  are  two  small  lancets,  the  one 
filled  with  stained  glass  represent- 
ing the  call  of  Samuel,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription — "  To  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  dear  memory  of 
Marriott  Alfred  Dal  way  Lee,  who 
died  in  peace,  July  30,  1864,  aged 
ten  years  ;*'  above,  on  a  scroll — 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me."  The  other  north  chan- 
cel window  has  the  inscription — 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us."  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  the 
window  within  the  Communion 
rails  has  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  a  chalice  in  his  hands,  under 
which  are  the  words — "  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;"  and  above,  on  a  scroll, 
"  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life."  Over 
the  chancel  entrance  to  the  vestry 
are  the  words,  "  Be  ye  holy,  as  I 
am  holy ;"  whilst  over  the  large 
chancel  arch  is  the  inscription, 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come."  Over  other  doors 
and  in  the  windows  are  numerous 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  in  the 
several  compartments  of  the  win- 
dows are  groups  of  figures  illus- 
trating passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  consecration  sentence  was 
read  by  J.  M.  Higginson,  Esq., 
Registrar,  and  signed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop.  The  sermon,  which  was 
lucid  and  eloquent,  was  preached 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander, 
Dean  of  Emly,  from  Heb.  ix.  1. 

At  the  offertory  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  the  sum  of  £117  17s. 
3Jd.  was  contributed  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tire services  of  the  day,  many  of 
those  who  had  been  present  in  the 


church  adjourned  to  the  rectory, 
where,  in  a  spacious  marquee 
erected  in  the  lawn,  a  sumptuous 
cold  luncheon  was  spread  for 
them. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  party, 
numbering  174,  sat  down  to  lun- 
cheon. The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee,  rector. 

Luncheon  having  been  con- 
cluded, and  thanks  returned, 

The  Chairman  gave  *'  The 
Health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen^ 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all 
the  honours. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  were 
favoured  on  that  occasion  with  the 
presence  of  several  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  would 
therefore  give  the  toast  of  "  Church 
and  State."  There  were,  he  said, 
stormy  clouds  in  the  sky  at  pre- 
sent. The  Irish  Church  was  at- 
tacked, and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
a  far  more  serious  attack  than  was 
generally  supposed.  There  was  a 
very  ominous  coalition  between 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  and  Eng- 
lish Dissenters  against  it.  When 
there  was  such  a  coalition,  he 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  work  together  in 
its  defence.  In  England  the  people 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  inform  them  of  it. 
Let  them  inform  them  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  did  not  then  care 
what  they  said.  The  Liberation 
Society  were  stating  falsehoods 
regarding  it  in  England.  At 
present  the  Irish  Church  was 
suffering  from  a  very  great  injus- 
tice. The  mouths  of  the  Lish 
clergy  were  gagged.  The  English 
clergy  had  their  Convocations, 
and  the  Irish  clergy  ought  never 
to  cease  to  work  till  they  too  had 
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their  assemblies  or  synods.  He 
then  referred  to  the  position  in 
which  the  Irish  landlords  would 
be  if  the  Established  Church  were 
abolished.  It  was  said  that  they 
would  lose  the  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  charge  which  they  now  had  ; 
but,  besides,  they  would  have  to 
support  the  clergy.  The  Presby- 
terians, when  the  Begimn  Bonwm 
was  gone,  would  say  to  them — 
You  support  the  Church;  you 
must  support  us  too;  and  the 
Boman  Catholics  would  say  the 
same.  It  was  a  most  suicidal 
thing  to  allow  the  Irish  Church  to 
be  attacked.  If  once  the  Irish 
Church  was  abolished,  the  English 
Church  must  sooner  or  later  fall 
too.  There  was  an  old  saying, 
"  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine ;"  and 
let  them  be  up  and  doing  in  time, 
and  they  would  overcome  their 
enemies.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  giving  the  toast  of  "  Church 
and  State,  coupled  with  the  names 
of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Emly  and  Mr  O'Neill,  M.P." 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Emly  responded  for  the  Church. 
He  said  that  the  state  of  the 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  in  1622,  was 
that  of  a  charge  in  ruins,  presided 
over  by  a  bishop,  who,  from  his 
almost  constant  residence  in  Eng- 
land, was  called  the  Bishop  of 
Hammersmith.  (Laughter.)  Ifow 
the  state  of  things  was  different — 
the  charge  was  flourishing,  and 
they  had  a  new  church  and  a 
resident  clergyman ;  and  if  the 
Irish  Church  should  last  till  the 
year  2022,  he  was  sure  there  would 
never  be  a  more  active  and  ener- 
getic man  in  the  parish  of  Ahog- 
hill than  his  friend  Mr  Lee.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.) 

Edward  O'Nem,  Esq.,  M.P., 
responded  for  the  State.  He 
thanked  Mr  Lee  for  associating  his 


name  with  the  toast  of  Church  and 
State. 

.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hincks 
said  that  there  was  one  other 
toast  which  he  felt  this  assembly 
would  not  permit  to  be  passed 
over.  It  was  that  of  their  host, 
the  much-respected  and  energetic 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Ahoghill. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Lee  said  his 
own  feeling  on  this  occasion  was 
one  of  thankfulness — thankfulness 
that  this  work  was  accomplished 
— thankfulness  to  God  that  he  had 
been  spared  to  see  it.  Difficulties 
there  were  in  aU  undertakings  of 
the  kind ;  but  he  was  convinced, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  per- 
severance and  tenacity  of  purpose 
would  overcome  any  difficulty. 
He  had  taken  for  his  motto  a  say- 
ing of  Lord  Lyndhuist,  "A  diffi- 
culty is  a  thing  to  be  overcome ;" 
and  he  believed  that  by  perseverance 
in  this  course,  the  greatest  seem- 
ing difficulties  would  fade  away. 
He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Rowan,  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  church, 
was  not  present ;  but  there  was 
one  with  them  whom  they  all  knew 
and  loved — one  of  the  kindest  of 
landlords  and  best  of  friends — Mr. 
O'Neill,  of  Shane's  Castle— and  he 
begged  to  call  on  him  to  respond 
to  this  toast. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  O'Neill,  in  re- 
turning  thanks  for  the  landlords 
of  the  parish,  said  it  had  given 
him  much  gratification  to  take  part 
in  the  interesting  ceremonies  of 
the  day.  He  hoped  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  would  stand  by  the 
Church. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed 
"  The  Health  of  the  Ladies,**  for 
which  Captain  Stack,  11th  Regi- 
ment, I'etumed  thanks. 

The  health  of  the  bnilder  of  the 
church,  Mr.  James  Henry,  was  the 
concluding  toast. 
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THE    BISHOP    OF    ST.    ANDREWS'    CHARGE. 

ON  THE  POSITION  AND  DUTY  OF  THE  EPISCOPALIAN  LAITY. 

We  are  now  assembled  for  the  thirteenth  occasion  on  which  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  preside  as  Bishop  in  the  annual  synods  of  this  diocese.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  period  of  twelve  years  you  may  naturally  expect  me  to  take 
a  review  somewhat  fuller  and  more  general  than  is  usually  called  for,  of 
the  advancement  we  have  been  making  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  at  present  stand.  And  such  a  review  has  a  special  fitness  in  our 
own  case,  because,  while  we  need  the  utmost  encouragement  which  the 
consciousness  of  progress  is  calculated  to  give,  there  is  scarcely  any  amount 
of  progress,  however  great,  which  could  justly  give  us  reason  to  be  boast- 
ful or  self-satisfied.  If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  7ion  progredi  est  regredi,  it  may  be  said  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
which  we  belong.  The  legitimate  successors  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  remnant  of  those  who,  since  the  Reformation,  have  twice 
had  committed  to  them  by  national  authority  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
entire  people  of  this  land,  it  can  never  cease  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour, 
so  far  as  we  legitimately  may,  to  redeem  the  past,  and  thereby  to  recover 
for  the  common  good  the  position  forfeited  by  our  forefathers.  I  say  for- 
feited— because  whatever  we  may  have  to  tell,  and  may  tell  too  truly,  of 
the  persecutions  endured  during  the  last  century  upon  political  grounds, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  we  have  been  reduced,  from  a  majority  to  not 
more  than  1  in  75  of  the  population,  it  is  certain  that  a  Church  which 
(possessing,  as  we  must  assume,  the  truth  of  God,  and  therewith  the  assu- 
rance of  His  protection)  has,  moreover,  enjoyed  once  and  again  the  advan- 
tages of  establishment,  could  not  have  fallen  so  low,  could  not  and  would 
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not  have  been  twice  disestablished,  unless  it  liad  failed  more  or  less  sig- 
nally in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  it  had  been  appointed  to  ful- 
fil.    The  avowed  reason  of  its  latter  disestablishment— viz.,  in  1689— was 
that  it  had  been  not  only  "a  great  and  Insupportable  grievance  and 
trouble  to  this  nation,"  but  "  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality 
of  the  people/'     The  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  a  people  form,  we 
know,  a  very  unsafe  and  insufficient  ground  for  judgment  or  for  action  in 
matters  which  concern  religion  and  the  truth  of  God  ;  but  those  incliua- 
tions  would  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  so  unfavourable  as  —after  all 
abatements  from  the  record  on  the  score  of  exaggeration  and  of  prejudice 
— we  must  admit  they  were,  unless  there  had  been  on  the  Church's  own 
part  great  unfaithfulness  ;  unfaithfulness  shown  most  of  all  by  undue  sub- 
serviency to  arbitrary  Government :  and  in  such  a  case  the  popular  will 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  God  an  effectual  instrument  of  the  punishment 
which  we  compel  Him  to  inflict.     But  an  instrument  that  is  variable,  as 
the  inclinations  of  a  people  proverbially  are,  may  become  in  the  same 
hands  no  less  effectual  for  Eis  purposes  of  mercy  when  judgment  has  pro- 
duced its  desired  effect  in  the  amendment  of  those  whom  it  had  been 
necessary  to  chastise.     It  would  ill  become  us  to  assume  that  wehave 
already  paid,  as  a  Church,  a  sufficient  penalty  for  past  shortcomings ;  bat 
it  cannot  be  amiss  to  mark  the  evident  tokens  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  of  the  relenting  of  God's  just  displeasure  ;  and  as  we  mark  them, 
to  brace  ourselves  afresh  for  renewed  efforts  towards  self-amendment,  and 
a  more  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  which  He  requires  at  our  hands. 
Among  those  tokens  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
is  undergoing  change ;  that  there  is  less  of  prejuclice  against  the  truth  as 
it  has  been  retained  among  ourselves ;  less  of  satisfaction  felt  with  por- 
tions of  the  prevailing  system  which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  or  at  least 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  our  own  system ;  and,  to  bring 
these  remarks  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out,  there  is  far 
greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  own  members  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  labour  among  them,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  are,  as  we  would  trust,  not  only  nominally,  but  con- 
scientiously and  ^jealously,  attached. 

REVIEW  OF   PROGRESS   IN   THE  DIOCESE. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  the  period  to  which  I  just  now  referred— 
not  in  any  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  on  my  own  part  or  on  yours — God  for- 
bid I— but  in  humble  thankfulness  to  the  divine  goodness,  and  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  courage  from  the  benefits  we  have  received,  and  to  labour 
more  zealously  in  the  work  for  which  we  have  received  them,  I  would  first 
remark  that  while  the  number  of  souls  within  the  diocese  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  last  twelve  years,  of  the  whole  number  of  incumben- 
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cies,  which  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty,  there  is  scarcely  one  in 
which  some  material  progress  (I  use  the  word  material  in  its  stricter  sense) 
has  not  been  made.  In  proof  of  this — to  run  over  the  list  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  to  omit  all  mention  both  of  the  great  exertions  of  individual 
incumbents,  to  which,  in  almost  every  case,  the  results  in  regard  to  church 
building  have  been  mainly  due,  and  of  the  great  liberality  of  individual 
laymen,  without  which  little  or  nothing  in  any  department  of  the  good 
works  which  I  am  about  to  specify  could  have  been  effected — it  appears 
that— 

1.  In  the  united  charge  of  Alf/th  and  Meigle  new  churches  have  been 
erected  at  both  places,  a  parsonage  has  been  built,  and  a  considerable 
legacy  received  towards  endowment. 

2.  At  Blairgowrie  schools  have  been  built,  the  church  enlarged,  and 
steps  are  now  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage. 

3.  At  the  Bridge  of  Allan  a  new  incumbency  has  been  founded,  for 
which  both  a  church  and  parsonage  have  been  built. 

4  At  Burntisland  schools  have  been  built,  and  a  church  commenced. 

5.  At  Callander,  though  no  permanent  mission  has  yet  been  formed, 
a  church  has  been  erected  with  the  view  to  that  result  at  tlie  earliest 
moment  at  which  it  may  be  found  possible  to  support  one;  and  mean- 
while divine  service  is  held  during  the  summer  months. 

6.  At  Griefff  which  since  1854  has  formed  a  charge  apart  from 
Muthill,  a  new  and  more  commodious  church  is  in  course  of  erection,  and 
will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

7.  At  Gufpar-Angifs  also  a  separate  charge  has  been  formed,  a  church 
having  been  previously  built,  instead  of  its  allianCe  with  two  other  churches. 

8.  At  Cupar-Fife  a  parsonage  has  been  built,  and  a  considerable  sum 
raised  with  the  view  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  present 
church,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

9.  At  Boune  mission  services  have  been  commenced  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  by  the  incumbent  of  Dunblane, 
and  a  chapel  (for  which  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  endowment)  has 
been  already  secured,  through  the  liberality  of  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

10.  At  Dunblane  itself  a  new  church,  built  and  partly  endowed  in 
1845,  and  also  a  parsonage  and  schools  built  soon  after,  left  nothing  fur- 
ther to  be  done  for  the  material  support  of  that  incumbency. 

11.  At  Dunkeld  a  new  church  has  been  built. 

12.  At  Forfar  a  parsonage  has  been  provided,  the  church  improved, 
and  considerable  progress  made  towards  endowment. 

13.  At  Kirkcaldy  a  parsonage  has  been  built. 

14.  At  Kerriemuir  schools  have  been  erected. 

15.  At  L&ven  a  new  congregation  has  been  formed,  and  a  temporary 
but  neat  and  suitable  chapel  provided. 
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16.  At  Muthill  a  manificeat  legacy  left  within  the  present  year  (by 
that  noble  and  charitable  lady,  the  late  Lady  Willoughhy  d'Eresby)  has  en- 
dowed the  church  with  £125  per  annam. 

17.  At  Perth  (which  had  seen  St.  John's  rebuilt  and  St.  Ninian's 
Crtthedr.il  partially  erected,  both  about  fourteen  years  ago),  schools  have 
been  added  to  St.  Niuian's,  a  parsonage  to  St.  John's  ;  and  a  third  church, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  built  in  the  course  of  next  ye  <r. 

18.  At  Pitlochry  a  mission  has  been  established  for  which  a  church 
has  been  built,  and  a  parsonage  is  now  or  will  be  very  shortly  in  course  of 
erection. 

19.  At  Pittenweem  the  church  has  been  improved,  and  a  parsonage,  with 
a  sum  towards  endowment,  has  been  bequeathed  by  that  munificent  bene- 
factor to  our  Church,  the  late  Bishop  Low, 

20.  At  8t.  Andrews  a  parsonage  has  been  provided,  and  steps  are  now 
being  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  spacious  church,  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  not  unworthy  of  that  ancient  and  most  interesting  city. 

21.  At  Strathtay^  now  connected  with  TTeem,  where  a  new  mission  has 
been  opened,  the  church  has  been  improved,  and  a  parsonage  erected  in 
this  present  year. 

22.  At  Tummil  Bridge  the  chapel  has  been  improved,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  charge  a  new  mission  has  been  opened  and  a  church  built  at 
Kinloch  Eannoch. 

23.  At  Dunfermline  alone,  where  the  congregation  was  formed  and  the 
church  built  so  late  as  the  year  1840,  no  further  progress,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  can  yet  be  reported. 

To  these  facts  it  must  be  added  that  the  Episcopate  itself  has  been 
placed  upon  a  better  footing,  by  spontaneous  contribution  through  an 
annual  offertory  in  every  congregation  of  the  diocese,  towards  the  income 
of  the  Bishop,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  see. 

Now,  these  several  instances  which  I  have  recounted  of  material  pro- 
gress in  our  diocese  during  the  last  twelve  years,  are  to  be  regarded  only 
as  a  sample  of  what  has  been  doing  also  more  or  less  in  other  dioceses 
throughout  the  Church,  and,  in  some,  it  may  be  said,  to  an  extent  still 
more  encouraging.  It  is  true,  when  we  have  told  up  all,  ft  will  be  seen 
that  our  day  is  as  yet  but  a  "  day  of  small  things ;"  but  when  a  day  even 
of  small  things  such  as  these  breaks  again  upon  a  Church  brought  down 
to  the  very  verge  of  extinction  as  ours  hjis  been,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  in  no  small  degree  ;  and  all  the  more  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  revival  has  been  caused  not  by  any  impulse  from 
without,  not  by  any  popular  commotion  or  by  the  raising  of  a  cry,  but 
simply  by  the  action  of  renewed  life,  and  growth,  and  energy  within^ 
aooompanied,  indeed,  by  assistance  from  the  Church  of  England  as  from  a 
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stronger  to  a  weaker  sister,  but  assistance  which,  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
would  never  have  been  rendered  unless  it  had  been  called  forth  by  efforts 
in  this  country  which  were  simply  native  and  spontaneous. 

The  review,  then,  which  has  been  taken,  gives  us,  as  I  have  said, 
matter  for  thankfulness — for  thankfulness  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  who  has  thus  made  our  candlestick,  when  it  seemed  almost  to 
have  been  removed,  to  burn  up  afresh ;  for  thankfulness  also  to  a  large 
proportion  of  our  own  members  among  the  laity,  wliose  increasing  libe- 
rality and  devotedness  to  their  Church  have  mainly  produced  these  results. 
And  it  gives  us  matter  also  for  encouragement ;  but  does  it  do  nothing 
more  ?  Does  it  not  bind  us  one  and  all,  clergy  and  laity,  while  we  recog- 
nise these  manifest  indications  of  a  door  providentially  reopened  to  our 
faith  and  love — does  it  not  bind  us  to  persevere  as  in  a  work  of  God  for 
the  good  of  all  this  distracted  land — to  persevere  and  to  press  on — till  we 
are  permitted  to  enter  into  and  to  reoccupy  that  wider  field  from  which  as 
we  have  been  expelled  in  part  through  un  worthiness,  so  we  must  never 
hope  to  recover  it  except  by  first  regaining,  through  the  pre-eminence  of 
onr  good  works  and  the  consistency  of  our  Christian  lives,  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  among  whom  we  dwell  ? 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  CONTINUATION  OP  LAST  YEAR*S  CHARGE. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  our  duty  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  others  to  keep  clearly  before  our  eyes  the  distinct  ground 
upon  which  an  obligation  so  solemn,  so  extensive,  and  so,  in  all  present 
appearance,  unreasonable  to  urge,  because,  for  the  present,  impossible  to 
be  fulfilled,  does,  nevertheless,  exist  in  our  case,  and  may  not  be  consist- 
ently or  blamelessly  disallowed.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  endea- 
voured, from  time  to  time,  to  bring  under  the  view  not  only  of  our  own 
members  but  of  all  Christian  people  in  this  country,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  position,  the  advantages  which  it  enjoys,  and  the  foundation  on  which 
it  rests.  In  my  last  year's  charge,  more  particularly,  I  undertook  to  show 
that  the  threefold  ministry  which  we  maintain  derives  its  authority  from 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  I  promised,  you  may  remember,  to  complete  the 
argument  at  a  future  opportunity,  by  tracing  through  the  whole  course  of 
Ecclesiastical  history  the  establishment  of  the  same  ministry,  on  the  one 
hand  as  matter  of  indisputable  fact,  and  on  the  other  as  furnishing  a  bond 
of  formal  unity  (overlaid,  indeed,  and  weakened  in  -the  western  Churches 
by  the  subsequent  upgrowth  and  usurpations  of  Popery,  but  still)  univer- 
sally recognised  throughout  Christendom  till  the  time  of  the  Refoimation, 
and  even  at  the  Reformation  confessedly  abandoned,  wheresoever  it  was 
abandoned,  from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  choice.  I  am  not  intending 
now  to  perform  that  promise  which  I  then  gave,  partly  from  a  cause  which 
it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  name,  and  partly  for  a  reason  which  I 
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proceed  to  mention,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  you  yourselves  cm 
judge.  The  scriptural  evidence  which  I  have  already  adduced,  and  which 
(placed,  as  it  was,  in  a  clearer  light  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  before 
received)  I  believe  to  be  unanswerable,  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  and  exa- 
mined as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  and  until  that  has  been  fairly  done,  and  public 
attention  has  been  drawn  more  fully  to  the  discussion  than  is  yet  the  case, 
I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  citation  of  other  proof,  however 
strong  and  conclusive  in  such  an  argument,  will  expose  me  to  the  misre- 
presentation from  which  even  my  last  year's  charge  did  not  altogether 
escape — ^viz.,  that  I  am  glad  to  take  refuge  in  uninspired  authorities,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  only  hecause  I  despair  offindmg  in  the  written 
Word  of  Ood  the  testimony  which  we  require. 

As  it  is,  that  testimony,  I  venture  to  repeat,  has  been  found ;  but  no 
attempt  hitherto  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  it,  either  in  the  authori- 
tative quarter  which  had  appeared  to  me  to' challenge  its  production,  or  in 
any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  (and  I  mention 
the  circumstance,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction) 
that  the  argument  in  question  so  entirely  approved  itself  to  a  learned  and 
much-respected  prelate  of  the  sister  Church,  that  he  honoured  me  by 
requesting  permission  to  procure  the  translation  of  it  into  Welsh,  with  the 
view  to  its  circulation  in  the  principality  among  those  who  only  understand 
that  language  ;  and  this,  I  may  add,  has  now  been  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  and  another  Welsh  bishop,  by  the  Society  for  Fromoting 
Christian  Knowledge, 

Deferring,  then,  for  the  present  the  proposed  continuation  of  the  par- 
ticular subject  which  I  entered  on  last  year,  I  am  desirous,  on  this  occasioni 
to  bring  under  your  notice  a  more  ge;neral  view,  which  is,  I  think,  espe- 
cially called  for  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  bearing  as  it  does,  upon 
the  position  and  duty  of  our  lay  members j  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  now  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  speaking,  not  only  to  the 
clergy  as  a  body,  but  to  several  of  the  most  influential  of  the  laity  whom  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  address  upon  such  a  subject  under  any 
other  circumstances  than  those  in  which  we  are  now  assembled 

PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  EPISCOPALIANS  TAKE   THEIR  STAND — POINTS  OF  CON- 
TACT WITH  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEM. 

Allow  me  then  to  say,  I  shall  always  hold  that  our  position  as  a 
Church  in  this  country  is  utterly  unjustifiable,  is  actually  a  sinful  one,  if  it 
be  not  based  upon  a  suflficient  principle  ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  question,  as 
some,  1  fear,  are  too  apt  to  make  it,  merely  of  liking  or  disliking — for  in- 
stance, of  liking  the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book  rather  than  the  effuaons, 
prepared  or  unprepared,  formal  or  informal,  of  an  individual  minister. 
And  what  then  is  the  sufficient  principle  upon  which  we  take  our  stand? 
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In  other  words,  why  are  we  "  Episcopah'ans  f*  Why  do  we  stand  aloof  from 
the  Established  Church?  I  might  answer,  because,  upon  scriptural 
grounds,  we  consider  a  mere  Presbyterian  ministry  (to  say  the  least)  in- 
sufficient. But  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  in  a  way  which,  while  less 
liable,  I  trust,  to  give  offence,  is  no  less  true,  and  far  broader  and  more ' 
comprehensive.  The  principle,  then,  upon  which  we  stand  is  the  scrip- 
tural principle  of  unity — secured  by  a  twofold  bond,  the  bond  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  creed,  and  the  bond  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
ministry.  And  why  must  our  position  be  a  sinful  one  if  it  be  not  based 
upon  that  or  some  other  such  like  principle  ?  For  this  simple  reason  : 
Because  the  State  or  civil  power  has  established  by  its  ordinance  a  so- 
called  National  Church,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  action  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  we  are  to  submit  ourselves  to  every  (lawful)  ordinance  of  Tnan, 
whether  we  like  or  no,  for  the  Lord's  sake  (I  Pet.  ii.  13).  And  remember 
we  have  no  such  justification  to  allege  in  regard  to  the  pretended  unlawful- 
ness of  the  existing  Establishment  as  is  urged,  for  instance,  by  the  Free ' 
Church,  or  by  other  Dissenters.  I  know  not  therefore  how  we  are  to 
escape  from  that  scriptural  command,  how  we  are  to  resist  it,  as  we  plainly 
do,  by  withholding  our  submission  from  the  Church  ordinances  established 
in  this  country,  unless  we  are  convinced — thoroughly  convinced — that  our 
obligation  to  obey,  in  that  particular  instance,  is  superseded  or  outweighed 
by  another  obligation,  no  less  scriptural  and  of  greater  force.  Accordingly, 
we  appeal  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  in  1689  disestablised  the 
CathoKc  ministry  and  went  far  to  disestablish  also  the  Catholic  creed  (in 
Hke  manner  as  other  Parliamentary  enactments  had  before — viz.,  in  1609, 
and  again  in  1662,  virtually  disestablished  Presbyterianism),  we  appeal 
from  that  varying  and  merely  human  standard  not  (as  I  said  before)  to  our 
own  likings  or  dislikings,  but  to  a  standard  which  is  invariable  and  more 
than  human.  When  I  avouch  this,  I  avouch  what  is  matter,  not  of 
doubtful  disputation  (as  too  many  are  content  to  regard  it),  but  partly  of 
demonstrative  argument,  and  partly  of  historical  fact.  Neither  do  I  urge 
it  disputatiously,  but  in  order  that  we  may  all  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  both  towards  God  and  towards  men,  in  the  position  which' 
we  occupy ;  for  I  repeat  that  either  we  must  accept  our  own  Church  ' 
system  as  binding  upon  us  by  superior  obligation  for  the  Lord's ' 
sake,  or  we  must  accept  the  human  ordinance  of  the  Presbyterian  Es- 
tablishment as  binding  upon  us  for  the  Lord's  sake.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing, as  I  believe,  from  this  alternative ;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  recourse 
to  the  conclusion  which  many  are  in  haste  to  draw  from  the  circumstances 
I  have  stated,  as  though  thdse  circumstances  compel  us  to  repudiate  alto- 
gether the  principle  of  a  Church  Establishment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  never  admit  such  a  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
principle  of  Church  Establishments  is  a  scriptural  one ;  and  to  abandon  a 
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right  and  scriptural  principle  because  it  has  been  abused  is  a  policy  as 
pernicious  as  it  is  feeble  and  unsound.  No,  What  a  wise  and  true- 
hearted  man  will  aim  at  in  such  a  case  is  this — not  to  give  up  the  prin- 
ciple, but  to  rescue  it  from  abuse.  And  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  existing  Church  Establishment  as 
sitek.  Let  it  hold  forth  to  us  a  standard  around  which  we  may  rally,  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  gladly  will  we  do  so,  not 
as  of  choice  merely,  but  as  of  duty,,  as  of  necessity.  Make  the  standard, 
I  would  say,  as  you  please,  provided  it  secure  to  .us  the  needful  bonds  of 
catholic  unity.  Let  the  dioceses  be  large  or  small.  Let  there  be  a 
mixture  of  lay  government  Let  there  be  the  use  not  only  of  liturgical 
worship,  but  (if  the  concession  be  insisted  on)  of  prayer  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  I  need  not  say  let  the  rights  of 
individual  congregations  be  secured  to  them,  for  these,  according  to  our 
present  system,  they  already  possess,  more  fully  perhaps  than,  according 
to  the  late  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  are  possessed  in  the 
Established  Church.  Neither  need  I  say  let  the  exercise  of  patronage  be 
so  vested  as  to  secure  a  due  control  over  the  appointment  of  incumbents, 
for  such  control  is  already  ours.  Neither  need  I  say  let  the  election  of 
bishops  be  open  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  for  such  our 
Episcopal  elections  now  are.  Nor,  once  more,  need  I  say  let  there  be 
legislation,  let  there  be  judicature,  let  there  be  even  executive  administra- 
tion in  and  by  synods  of  various  kinds  and  of  several  degrees  of  power ; 
for  these,  too,  we  already  have,  if  not  to  the  full  extent  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  yet  to  a  greater  degree,  and  in  more 
active  force,  than  our  Presbyterian  brethren  perhaps  are  at  all  generally 
aware.  The  truth  is  we  (I  mean  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country) 
are  apt  to  be  judged  by  our  fellow-countrymen  from  a  point  of  view  which 
applies  properly  to  the  Church  of  England ;  whereas  our  system  is  not 
only  free  and«independent  of  all  external  control  (the  result  of  its  dises- 
tablishment, and  therefore,  I  must  admit,  not  of  our  own  choice),  but  it 
approximates  far  more  closely  than  the  English  system  does  to  the  Pres- 
byterian platform.  Our  presbyters  enjoy  a  constitutional  standing  very 
different  from  the  standing  of  presbyters  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
our  bishops,  I  verily  believe,  and  at  least  I  can  speak  with  certainty  for 
myself,  so  far  from  grudging  to  their  brethren  of  the  second  order  a  nearer 
approach  to  their  own  position,  rejoice  to  find,  by  this  means,  their  burden 
lightened,  their  responsibility  shared,  and  their  course  (though  it  may  be 
often  imperceptibly,  yet  really  and  effectually)  steadied  and  controlled.  I 
point  out  these  differences  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  becausethey  afforda 
decisive  proof  that  the  treatment  which  Prelacy  has  received  in  this 
country  has  not  had  the  effect,  which  surely  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  to  apprehend,  of  driving  us  to  a  greater  distance  from  those  at 
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whose  hands  we  have  suffered  such  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  rather  endeavoured  to  draw  towards  them  more  closely 
(so  far  as  the  e:taniple  of  the  primitive  Church,  which  we  profess  to  fol- 
low, would  justify  us  in  so  doing) ;  to  remove  what  experience  had  proved 
to  be  occasions  of  offence  in  our  brethren's  way,  wherever  charity  re- 
quired and  the  truth  would  suffer  us  to  remove  them  ;  and  so  to  profit  by 
the  salutary,  though  painful  and  humiliating,  chastisement  of  our  past 
miscairiages. 

.OBJECTIONS  ANSWEBKD. 

In  connection  with  these  last  remarks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  notice 
of  two  objections  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  late  not  unfrequentlj^ 
against  us.  First,  it  is  alleged  that  in  pleading  for  unity  we  ^appear  to 
claim  everything,  and  to  concede  nothing.  I  answer,  we  are  willing,  I  be- 
lieve, to  concede  everything  which  we  dare  concede,  and  the  concession  of 
which  would  not  defeat  the  very  object  which,  in  making  the  concession, 
we  should  propose  to  gain.  This  I  say,  because,  though  we  look  first  and 
foremost  to  u7iUy  at  homey  as  in  love  and  duty  to  our  neighbour  we  are 
bound  to  do,  we  do  not  so  look  to  it  as  to  disregard  witty  abroad ;  nor, 
again,  do  we  look  merely  to  present  unity  so  as  to  overlook  unity  with  the 
past  We  do  not  seek,  because  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at  liberty,  to 
compass  unity  by  means  which  would  disunite  us  from  the  universal  Church 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  also  from  what  since  then  has  been,  and 
still  is,  sound  and  catholic  in  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  whether  in 
the  east  or  in  the  west.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  these  points,  be- 
cause, in  an  address  delivered  in  Edinburgh  by  an  eminent  Presbyterian  lay-  . 
man,  it  was  urged  (with  the  view,  apparently,  to  the  argument  of  my  charge 
which  advocated  a  united  Ghu/rchfor  the  United  Kingdom,  two  years  ago) 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  (their  disunion  among  themselves  be- 
ing apparently  overlooked)  might  well  be  content  to  hold  union  with  the 
non- Episcopal  communities  of  the  Continent  and  their  branches  else- 
where ;  and  that  this  union  (which  it  was  presumed  already  exists)  forms  a 
more  numerous  body  than  the  communion  of  the  Churches  of  Eeformed 
Episcopalians.     To  this  representation  I  would  venture  to  reply — 

1st,  That  the  repudiation  thus  implied  of  a  near  and  natural  alliance 
—alliance,  I  mean,  with  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
so  with  ourselves — in  favour  of  one  that  is  distant  and  less  natural,  is 
prmdfacissLt  variance  with  sound  Christian  feeling. 

2d,  That  the  alliance  with  the  Church  of  England,  if  made,  would  be 
a  hand  fide  and  an  orthodox  one ;  whereas,  With  the  heterogeneous  com- 
munities of  the  Continent — Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c, — it  can- 
not be  in  any  accurate  sense  bond  fide,  and  it  must  include  no  one  can  tell 
what  amount  of  heterodoxy  and  of  rationalism. 

3d,  That  such  an  alliance  cannot  bring  Scotland  into  union  with  any 
portion  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  during  the  first  fifteen  centuries. 
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4tb,  That  such  alliance  must  throw  Scotland  off  to  a  gt^dtefr  ^stance 
from  all  hope  of  restored  intercommanion  with  all  the  Christian  Chtirches 
of  the  east,  including  Russia — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — ^all  which  r^ard  the  threefold  ministry  as  an  indispensable 
mark  and  requisite  for  a  true  church. 

5th,  That  the  non-Episcopal  communities  of  the  Coutinent,  in  r^ard 
to  their  ministry  and  church  government,  have  no  historical  boats  (as 
neither,  indeed,  has  the  Presbyterianism  of  this  country),  but  they  based 
themselves  originally,  not  upon  antiquity,  not  upon  Scripture,  not  even 
upon  their  own  deliberate  choice  (and  in  this  their  position  differs  for  the 
better  from  the. Presbyterianism  in  this  country  since  1689),  but  simply 
npon  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.* 

Lastly,  That  the  fact  of  superiority  in  regard  to  numbers,  heterogene- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  as  these  must  be,  admits^  I  believe,  of  much  dis- 
pute. 

The  second  objection  to  which  I  just  now  referred  is  as  follows  :— 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  in  this 
country,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  reconciled  to  the  threefold  ministry,  will 
look  for  that  reconciliation  in  unity  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  not 
with  ourselves.  In  this  view  of  the  case  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how 
much  there  may  be  of  the  feeling,  alas  I  too  common  and  too  natural, 
which  prompts  men  to  dislike  those  whom  they  have  injured  still  more 
even  than  those  from  whom  they  have  suffered  injury,  and  which  minut- 
.ters  of  the  Establishment  may  be  tempted  to  cherish  towards  the  brethren 
whom  they  have  dispossessed  ;  nor,  again,  how  much  of  the  inclination  by 
which  men  are  led  to  choose  the  strong  things  of  this  world  rather  than  the 
weak,  though  the  choice  of  God,  we  know,  is  not  such«  But  to  ourselves, 
who  are  already  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  through  what  channel  the  good  result 
of  restored  union  be  effected,  provided  it  be  effected.  I  hope  and  trust, 
indeed.  Englishman  though  I  am  by  birth,  that  if  from  no  other  motive, 
yet  from  an  honourable  sentiment  of  national  pride,  the  prejudice  of  which 
I  speak  may  gradually  be  overcome ;  that  the  opportunity  of  dvreet  mutud 
forgiveness^  itself  a  blessing  of  the  highest  kind,  when  so  much  of  wrong 
has  been  done  and  suffered  on  both  sides,  may  not  be  lost ;  that  the  coarse 
which  is  the  only  natural  and  obvious  one — not  to  say  the  only  one  which 
upon  sound  principles  will  be  found  admissible — may  commend  itself  more 
and  more  to  the  Christian  heart  of  our  fellow-countrymen  \  and  that  all 
intelligent  and  charitable  observers  who  desire  the  ecclesiastical  union  of 
the*  three  kingdoms  will  be  led  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  superior  ad  van- 

•  See  this  statement  .fully  proved  from  original  authorities  in  an  article  com- 
municated by  ther  author  to  the  Scottish  JEcehaiastictU  Jourtial  for  Janoary,  185*. 
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tages  which  I  have  jast  now  pointed  ont  as  existing  under  our  own  system, 
in  comparison  with  the  system,  as  at  present  in  operation,  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

But,  to  return  to  the  main  argument  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  press 
on  your  attention,  and  especially  on  the  attention  of  the  laity  who  have 
favoured  us  with  their  presence.  Upon  the  ground  before  stated — viz.,  a 
conscientious  estimate  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  truth  of  God  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  disestablishment  has  placed  us — I  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat,  that  a  clear  obligation  does  lie  upon  us  all,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  those  who  have  most  influence,  to  avow  and  maintain  the 
principle  which  has  been  explained,  as  the  one  true  and  all-sufficient  prin- 
ciple for  the  defence  of  our  posiiion,  and,  so  far  as  we  wisely  and  prudently 
can,  to  act  upon  it,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  would  give  no  encounigement  to  the  notion,  which  is  still  some- 
times advocated  and  practised  among  our  laity  (though  I  am  ghd  to  say, 
much  less  commonly  now  than  it  used  to  be) — the  notion  that  is  desirable 
occasionally  to  attend  Presbyterian  worship  for  example's  sake.  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  now  refer  to  cases  such  as  those  in  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  possibility  of  assisting  at  our  own  worship,  and  which 
require  a  distinct  and  more  complex  consideration  ;  but  when  this  is  not  so 
— when  our  own  worship  is  within  reach — if  the  argument  which  you  have 
heard  is  a  sound  one,  it  will  follow  that  we  cannot  possibly  set  to  others 
what  can  truly  or  properly  be  called  a  good  example,  by  doing  on  amj 
occasion  that  which  by  our  religious  profession  at  least,  if  not  also  by  our 
ordinary  practice,  we  show  that  we  disapprcyve  of  for  ourselves.  What  we 
really  do  in  such  a  case  is  rather  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  traditional  prejudice,  and  with  scanty  means 
of  their  own  for  discovering  the  truth,  may  yet  be  seeking  for  it  I  desire 
to  speak  of  conduct  such  as  that  to  which  I  am  alluding  not  only  with 
much  forbearance,  but  with  tenderness  and  respect  for  the  amiable  feeling 
and  good  intention  out  of  which  it  springs.  But  in  a  position  such  as 
ours,  and  with  a  membership  enjoying  means  for  the  acquisition  of  intelli- 
gence and  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment,  incomparably  superior 
to  those  possessed  by  the  ordinary  population,  the  only  example  which  it 
becomes  us  to  set  is  one  which  will  tend  to  draw  them  in  what  we  believe  to 
he  the  right  direction.  This  is  our  plain  course  of  duty  both  to  them  and 
to  ourselves  ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  appear  at  first  to  be  less 
amiable,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  more  really  kind ;  according  to 
the  old  and  most  true  maxim — Veritas  est  maxima  charitas,  I  may  be  told^ 
indeed,  that  the  example  of  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm  is  not  such 
as  this  which  I  take  upon  me  to  prescribe.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
those  who  would  urge  you  to  the  imitation  of  that  example,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  referred  to  admit  of  no  just  comparison  with  your 
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own.  The  position  in  which  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  placed 
(most  unhappily  and  most  injurionsljr,  as  I  think)  the  occupant  of  the 
throne,  is  a  unique  position  ;  a  position  which  none  of  us  is  required  to 
share ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  obligations  of  which  (however  they  may 
be  interpreted — a  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
speak)  no  one  of  us  is»  or  can  be,  in  any  way  liable. 

DIFHCULTIES   IN  TH£   POSITION   OF  THE   EHSCOPALUN  LATTT. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  fundamental  principle  which  it  has  been  my 
purpose  so  far  to  establish  and  io  apply,  I  proceed  to  point  out  another 
consideration  which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  is  scarcely,  I  think,  less 
deserving  of  your  notice,  and  which  tends  no  less  directly  to  the  same 
results.  England  and  Scotland  are,  since  the  union  of  1707,  one  country. 
Politically,  the  interests  of  all  Englishmen  and  of  nil  Scotchmen  coincide. 
Ecclesiastically,  however,  this  is  not  so.  We,  Scotch  Episcopalians,  being, 
as  I  said,  in  full  commuDion  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England  become  our  irUerests,  but  they  are  not  the  inter- 
ests of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  either  established  or  non -established. 
Hence  arises  a  conflict  of  feeling  and  of  interest  which  is  highly 
prejudicial  in  many  ways,  and  which  greatly  complicates  the  position  and 
aggravates  the  difficulties  of  our  laity,  who  simply  desire  to  do  their  datyi 
both  as  true  patriots  and  as  true  Churchmen.  And  these  difficulties  be- 
come still  further  aggravated  when  it  is  seen  that  Scotch  Presbyterianism, 
with  its  affiliated  branches,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies,  not  only 
has  interests  of  its  own  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
Episcopacy,  but  has,  or  seems  to  have,  a  tendem^y  to  produce  political 
results*  different  from  those  which  the  Episcopalian  system  produces,  and 
so  to  act,  many  would  say,  detrimentally,  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  said 
inharmoniously,  in  regard  to  the  constitution,  not  in  Church  only  but  also 
in  State,  of  our  common  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  most  respectable  organs  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  the 
chief  supporter  at  once  of  its  Conservative  and  Church -Establishment  in- 
terests. Speaking  of  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  its  words  were  these : 
— "  As  things  have  been,  dissent  has,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  operated 
democratically,  and  our  Churchy  {i.e.,  the  Presbyterian  Establishment)  to 
heen  utterly  unable  to  opjpose  that  hind  of  resistance  to  the  tendency  which 
has  been  opposed  by  the  Church  of  England"  What,  then,  becomes  our 
duty — the  duty,  I  mean,  of  Scotch  Episcopalians — in  such  circumstances  1 
To  us  as  Churchmen,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  to  us  also  as  pa- 
triots, the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  are,  as  I  have  said,  our  own 

•  It  has  been  objected,  by  an  unknown  correspondent,  to  tbis  statement  that 
the  PreBbyterianism  of  the  North  of  Ireland  has  shown  itself  eminently  "  Conserva- 
tive" in  the  late  elections.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  natural  dread  in 
"•t  country  of  the  ascendancy  of  Komanism. 
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interests.     And  when  I  speak  of  tbe  Church  of  England  in  this  point  of 
view,  I  mean  tbe  Church  in  that  country  as  by  law  established,  and  as 
forming  one  main  part  of  our  inestimable  constitution  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  which,  in  great  measure  because  it  has  enjoyed  and  used  not 
unworthily,  the  advantages   of  establishment,  has  proved  itself  (Presby- 
terians themselves  being   witnesses)  the  great  mainstay  of  reformed  re- 
ligion throughout  the  world,  and  has  produced  a  literature  of  learned  and 
orthodox  theology  such  as  (again  I  may  appeal  to  the  admission  of  Presby- 
terians  themselves)  is  vainly  looked  for  in  this  country  (distinguished  as 
this  country  is  no  less  than  England  in  almost  every  other  branch  of 
letters),  and  a  literature,  I  may  add,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  treasures 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  early  a^es  of  Christianity.      Are  we  then  at 
liberty  from  either  point  of  view,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  to  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  weaken  the  position  of  tJte  Church  of  England  f    I  do  not  say 
also  of  ihe  State  of  England,  because  (although  I  hold  most  strongly  that 
the  clergy  have  their  duties  and  responsibilities  towards  the  State  no  less 
than  other  citizens  have)  I  am  unwilling  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
and  in  addressing  Churchmen,  who  upon  politics  do,  as  we  knowy  and 
must  be  allowed  to  differ — 1  am  unwilling,  I  say,  in  this  address,  to  intro- 
duce considerations  merely  of  a  secular  or  political  character.     For  this 
reason  it  would  not  become  me  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  "  Conservative"  members  returned  from  this  country  by  the  late  elec- 
tions are  in  proportion  to  the  so  called  "  Liberal"  members  little  more  than 
one-fifth,  while  in  England  the  proportion  between  the  two  parties  is 
nearly  equal,  and  in  Ireland  exactly  so.      Still  less  would  it  become  me  to 
attempt  to  decide  the  point  between  the  contending  organs  of  the  public 
press,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  have  pro- 
claimed with  triumph  or  have  admitted  with  regret  that  Presbyterianism 
is  essentiRlly  democratical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  "  liberal"  both  in 
politics  and  in  religion,  have   preferred  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  ether  causes  ;    have  maintained  that  time  has  been  when,  before 
the  Disruption  of  1843,  and  still  more  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  tbe 
Presbyterianism  of  the  Establishment  at  least  only  too  Conservative ;  and 
have  discerned,  as  arising  from  the  parity  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
not  so  much  the  liberty  and  liberality  which  a  popular  or  democratical 
system  is  supposed  to  inspire,  and  still  less  the  moderation  and  enlarge- 
ment which  a  mixed  constitutional  monarchy  is  found  to  impart,  but  rather 
some  of  the  least  attractive  features  which  oligarchical  government  has 
been  known  to  wear.     To  enter  upon  topics  such  as  these  would  be  out  of 
place.     Confining  myself  therefore  to  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  and 
with  the  fact  before  us  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  I  wish  to  remind  you 
of  the  effect  which  the  operation  of  that  fact  is  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.    Take  but  a  single  question.     In 
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the  last  Parliament  English  Church  Rates  would  have  been  abolished  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one,  had  their  abolition  depended  upon  the  votes  of 
the  Scotch  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  e^Bj,  therefore,  to 
tell  how  the  Established  Church  of  England  is  likely  to  fare  in  the  newly- 
elected  Parliament,  unless  it  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  even 
yet  more  vigoiously  than  heretofore,  not  only  against  the  pow  still  greater 
odds,  but  against  the  more  determined  character  of  those  odds,  which  will 
come  down  upon  it  from  the  north.  I  do  not  ask — Is  this,  which  is  vir- 
tually forbidden  by  law  on  the  part  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  fairly  ad- 
missible on  the  part  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  ?  But  I  ask-^-Is  this  a  result 
which  Scotch  Episcopalians  are  at  liberty  to  promote?  I  may  be  told 
that  some  of  those  members  who  voted  adversely  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  themselves  Episcopalians.  But  this,  though  it 
be  so,  will  be  found,  I  fear,  to  make  little  difference.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
so  long  as  Presbyterianism  and  •Episcopacy  remain  in  this  country  upon 
their  present  relations  towards  each  other,  and  consequently  the  propor- 
tions (^  the  constituencies  in  that  respect  remain  for  the  most  part  as  they 
ttoir  «e,  there  will  be  little  hope — I  do  not  say  for  friendliness,  bat  for 
fairness,  for  impartiality,  towards  the  Church  of  England,  because  the  in- 
terests of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  even  as  Established,  are  linked  in  Eng- 
land with  the  interests  of  dissent ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  and  familiar  testimonies  of  many  eminent  Preshy- 
terians  to  the  merits  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  scarcely  less 
frequent  and  familiar  professions  that,  were  they  to  reside  in  England, 
they  would  willingly  conform  to  that  Church. 

COURSE  OF  CONDUCT  BECOMlMENDED. 

Now,  then,  the  question  recurs,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  It  has  been 
publicly  said  by  one  of  our  own  laymen  that  we  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  Establishment  even  as  it  is,  because  "  it  serves  as  the  only  break- 
water against  revolution."  And  for  myself,  I  must  confess  I  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  sympathising  with  that  view,  or  rather  in  a  view 
which  assigns  still  greater  value  to  the  existing  Establishment,  that,  when 
consulted  upon  the  point,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  dissuade  any  of  oar 
lay  members  from  giving  their  support  to  certain  schemes  of  the  Estabhshed 
Church — such,  tor  instance,  as  the  scheme  for  endowment  of  new  parishes, 
which  reflects  great  and  lasting  honour  upon  the  name  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Robertson.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  also  in  hope  that  such  brotherly 
conduct  on  our  part  would  have  the  eflfect,  which  I  venture  to  think  it 
should  have  had,  of  lessening  mutual  estrangement,  and  of  winning  a  more 
candid  and  more  generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Establishment  towards  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  stand — 
thrust  out  and  excluded  from  the  national  communion,  in  deference  to  a 
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popubu:  cry,  aud  through  the  exercise  of  an  authority  which,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  laymen,  was  constitutionally  incompetent  so  to  act.     In 
tliis  hope,  however,  I  have  been  considerably  disappointed.     For  example, 
ill  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church,  things  were  said 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  said  in  reference  both  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  ourselves.     And  yet  in  the  same   General  Assembly  an 
expectation  was  confidently  expres^sed  that  members  of  our  Church  would 
readily  come  forward  in  support  of  a  new  scheme  to  be  proposed  for  in- 
creasing the  stipends  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  now  in  many  instances 
unhappily  reduced,  but  still,  upon  the  lowest  average,  far  superior  in 
amount  to  those  of  our  own  ministry.     The  circumstance  reminds  me  of  a 
remark  once  addressed  to  me  by  a  not  unfriendly  and  highly  intelligent 
Presbyterian,  that  "our  Episcopalian  laity  are  a  strange  body" — by  which 
he  meant,  I  fear,  a  not  very  conscientious  or  consistent  body — "  for  they 
support  a  Church  to  which  they  profess  not  to  belong,  but  the  Church  to 
which  they  profess  to  belong  they  do  not  support."     But  setting  all  this 
aside,  in  answer  to  the  practical  question  which  was  just  proposed,  I  would 
request  our  laity  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  when 
it  becomes  us  to  take  a  larger  and  more  extensive  view  thnn  we  have 
hitherto  done ;  when  we  are  called  upon  to  regard  at  once  the  interests  of 
the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  the  interests  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  England  and  throughout 
the  world.     In  su'^.h  a  view,  the  diminutive  interests  of  each  man's  own 
immediate  locality  (if,  indeed,  these  can  be  said  any  longer  to  be  wrapt  up 
in  the  support  of  Established  Presbyterianism,  weakened  and  reduced  as  it 
now  is,  and  tending,  as  it  now  appears  to  do,  towards  political  disorganiza- 
tion), these  local  interests,  I  say,  as  comparatively  insignificant,  must  give 
place.     At  least  we  must  no  longer  be  so  unwise  and  so  unjust  in  our 
generosity  as  to  contribute  funds  which  are  to  be  applied,  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  but  still,  as  it  would  seem,  more  or  less  directly,  against  ourselves; 
or  rather,  let  me  say,  against  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  interests  of 
our  country  both  in  Church  and  State.     And  I  urge  these  considerations 
the  more  because  we  ourselves  are  now  in  a  position  to  extend  something 
(as  we  must  believe)  better  than  Presbyterianism  to  every  corner  of  fhe 
land,  if  only  we  receive  the  support  which  is  naturally  ours ;  because  there 
is  now,  I  am  persuaded,  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  land  in  which  that  exten- 
sion would  not  be  welcomed.     This  I  say  after  some  experience  of  the 
feelings  of  all  classes  in  regnrd  to  the  introduction  of  our  new  missions. 
No  doubt  there  are,  and  will  be,  interested  parties  who  may  endeavour  to 
misrepresent  the  simple  course  of  duty  which  I  venture  to  recommend,  who 
may  urge  upon  you  that  when  the  differences  are  so  slight  (a  strange  argu- 
ment to  be  addressed  to  us  by  those   whose  fathers  dispossessed  our 
fathers,  and  still  exclude  ourselves,  on  account  of  those  very  differences  ! 
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when  the  differences  are  so  slight)  it  becomes  you  to  join  in  supporting 
their  cause,  and  even,  in  consequence  of  the  low  numerical  position  to  which 
we  have  been  reduced,  that  the  higher  and  better  educated  class  should, 
upon  the  all-important  question  of  religion,  submit  their  judgment  to  the 
will,  and  attach  themselves  .personally  to  the  communion,  of  their  lower 
and  less  educated  fellow-countrymen ;  and  by  this  meaiis  it  may  be  at- 
tempted to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  oi^n  detriment.  Bat 
such  attempts,  if  made,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  have  no  success,  partly  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  arguments  themselves,  which  tie 
natural  shrewdness  and  discrimination  of  the  people  will  enable  them  to 
detect  j  and  partly  because  the  continued  predominance  of  the  existing 
Church  Establishment  is  no  longer  an  object  of  prevailing  interest  and 
concern.  As  one  illustration  among  many  of  this  important  fact  which 
manifests  itself  not  only  among  the  country  proprietors,  but  in  the  towns, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  city  where  we  are  now  assembled  not  one 
of  the  six  magistrates  of  the  Municipal  Council  for  the  present  year  is  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church.  No ;  the  real  prejudice  which  we 
have  now  to  fear  and  to  guard  against  is  not  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  rather  one 
which  arises  from  our  own  lukewarmness.  We  are  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
clusive and  (so  to  speak)  aristocratical  community,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
))ave  too  little  faith  in  our  own  principles  to  trouble  ourselves  much  about 
communicating  them  to  others.  It  is  this  which  really  and  justly  injures 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  (be  it  said  to  their 
honour)  know  how  to  value  earnestness  —  straightforward,  consistent 
earnestness — in  all  causes,  and  especially  in  the  cause  of  true  religion  :  and 
I  feel  sure  that  a  more  openhanded  and  considerate  course  of  conduct  on 
our  part,  in  extending  more  generally  to  others  the  advantages  which  we 
possess,  and  which,  by  adhering  to  them  ourselves,  we  plainly  show  that 
we  consider  to  be  advantages,  but  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain 
or  to  seek  for  without  our  help — such  conduct,  instead  of  giving  rise  to 
greater  offence  or  more  confirmed  alienation,  would  produce  ere  long  the 
very  contrary  effects.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  a  baneful  loss  which  we  and 
the  whole  civilised  world  shall  have  gained  by  the  uuion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, if  the  strength  of  England  is  to  be  brought  low  through  the  religions 
policy  which,  in  an  hour  of  political  revolution,  Scotland  chose  or  consented 
to  accept  for  herself,  but  which  being  alien,  a-s  we  believe,  from  the  will 
of  God,  she  has  been  unable  to  maintain  in  its  proposed  integrity.  Certain 
it  is  that  England  wdll  no  longer  be  fighting  a  fair  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  institutions  in  Church,  if  not  also  in  State,  when  Scotland  comes 
prepared  to  throw  in  her  weight  against  them  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.  There  may  be  some  to  note  that  such  a  result  will  be  a  righteous 
retribution  for  the  part  played  by  the  more  prosperous  South  in  years  gone 
by  towards  our  Northern  Church.     But,  though  this  be  true,  the  genuine 
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patriot,  and  still  inore'the  genuine  Churchman,  will  not  be  the  lees  dis^ 
tressed,  nor  strive  the  less  to  avert  from  England  the  disastrous  conse- 
queuces  which,  if  left  to  herself,  she  would  have  no  reason  to  apprehend. 

There  is  one  other  topic  which  belongs  so  properly  to  the  discussion 
upon  which  we  have  been  engaged,  that  I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  omit 
the  mention  of  it ;  more  especially  as  it  concerns  the  duty  and  the  interests 
of  the  laity  no  less  closely  than  the  matters  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  ourselves,  it  is  certain  that  both 
the  Established  and  the  Free  Church  have  complained  that  they  are  unable 
to  provide  candidates  for  the  supply  of  their  respective  ministries  such  as 
they  require  and  woald  wish  to  obtain.    The  attentii)n  of  the  country  was 
drawn  to  this  subject  about  two  months  ago,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  by 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   That  report  contained  the  ominous  words  which  I  proceed  to  quote — 
*'  We  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  causes  now  in  operation, 
if  left  without  some  countera^etmg  infltience,  must  tend,  as  time  proceeds,  to 
depress  the  Church  of  Scotland  more  and  more,  until.the  clergy  shall  lose 
altogether  that  social  position  which  implies  superior  education,  good 
manners^  and  enlightened  sentiments.''     Again,  it  is  urged  in  the  same 
report — "  An  iDiterate  clergy,  with  coarse  manners,  strong  prejudices,  il* 
liberal  notions — factious  and  violent  as  an  illiterate  clergy  always  are— r 
cannot  possibly  do  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  this  country  and 
in  these  times ;  and  it  is  surely  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs  when  the  sons 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  cannot  find  in  the  ministry  of 
the  National  Church  positions  which,  they  might  occupy  without  being 
required  to  live  in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  the  habits  and  notions 
in  which  they  have  been  educated."    You  will  all,  I  am  sure,  sympathise 
most  entirely  with  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  ;  bat  where  is  the  **  counter^ 
acting  influence  "  to  be  found,  which  the  authors  of  that  report  so  feelingly 
and  forcibly  desiderate  ?     It  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  only  hy  combining 
the  ehments  of  influence  which  we  possess  with  the  elements  of  influence 
v!hich  the  Established  Church  possesses.    The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  an 
influential  organ  of  the  Establishment  that  Episcopalian  laymen  should 
allow  or  induce  their  sons  to  be  trained  to  the  service  of  a  ministry  which 
they  disapprove  of  for  themselves — this  suggestion  is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  no 
further  weight  than  as  a  proof  that  the  present  position,  if  it  is  to  per- 
sisted in,  will  be  found  ere  long  a  hopeless  and  impossible  one.     But  in 
the  combination  which  I  just  now  intimated  there  would  be  found,  I  trust, 
both  a  remedy  of  the  evil  which  is  presently  complained  of,  and  a  pre- 
vention of  the  still  greater  evil  which  the  Assembly's  report  does  not 
scruple  to  anticipate.     Our  heritors  would  naturally  be  more  inclined  to 
give  the  best  assistance  in  their  power  when  it  is  their  own  Church 
which  fliey  are  to  help,  or  even  a  member  of  their  own  family  whose 
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position  tbey  are  to  render  more  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  this  sacred 
calling ;  and  as  in  the  Church  of  England  multitudes  of  the  clergy  bring 
into  the  Church  from  their  private  means  as  much  as  they  receive,  and  in 
some  instances  even  greatly  more  than  they  receive,  from  their  benefices, 
it  might  then  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  clergy  in  this  country  will  be  in 
position  to  do  the  s<ime.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  preeminently  a  layman's 
question,  because  it  is  the  laity  of  all  classes  who  ate  most  concerned  in  the 
good  quality  (so  to  speak)  of  the  religious  ministrations  which  they. receive 
from  the  clergy ;  and  because,  whatever  is  to  be  the  remedy  of  the  griev- 
ances to  which  the  public  attention  is  at  present  drawn,  it  is  the  laity  who 
in  some  shape  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide it. 

BECAPITULATION  OF  MAIN  ARGUMENTS. 

And  now,  in  bringing  this  address  to  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  remind  you  very  briefly  of  its  scope  and  purport.  Of  the  two 
main  arguments,  then,  under  which  my  remarks  have  fallen,  the  latter 
consideration,  respecting  the  duty  of  devoting  not  only  your  strength,  bat 
your  whole  strength  (so  far  as  it  is  lawfully  in  your  own  power)  to  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  your  own  communion,  is  confessedly  for  the 
most  part  of  a  semi-political  and  constitutional  character.  Yon  will  have 
seen,  however  I  trust,  that  it  rests  fundamentally  upon  that  great  pria- 
ciple  to  which  your  attention  had  been  previously  drawn — viz.,  the  prece- 
dence which  we  justly  claim  for  an  ordinance  of  God  before  an  ordinance  of 
man.  And  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  this  said  principle  I  am  content 
that  it  should  rest  upon  the  scriptural  argument  set  forth  at  length  in  my 
last  year's  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  burden  of  our  complaint  against  Fresbyterianism,  yon 
will  remember,  is  this.  It  mutilates  the  Christian  ministry.  It  deprives 
the  Church  of  its  spostolate^i— that  apostolate  to  which,  mainly  and  pre* 
eminently,  Christ  promised  His  continual  presence  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  deprives  the  Church  of  this,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  in 
which  it  was  never  before  deprived  of  it  till  the  16th  century  ;  and  it  does 
this  in  Scotland  under  circumstances— I  mean  the  presence  and  the  re< 
jection  of  a  reformed  episcopate — which  render  such  deprivation,  if  per- 
sisted in,  I  will  sny  not  utterly  inexcusable,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  use 
the  language  of  provocation,  but  the  more  harsh  towards  ourselves,  acd 
the  more  to  be  lamented  for  the  country'  at  large.  Moreover,  at  the  same 
time  it  breaks  and  rejects  a  main  bond  of  union  which  God  designed  (as  I 
believe)  for  the  peace  and  security  of  His  Church  on  earth.  The  argu- 
ment, in  short,  as  between  Fresbyterianism  and  our  own  system,  was  stated 
by  one  of  the  best  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  270  years  ago  when 
the  scheme  of  a  ministerial  parity  first  showed  itself  to  the  world;  and  as 
the  words  were  then  true  and  received  no  answer,  so  I  believe  they  will 
remain  true  and  unanswerable  to  the  end  of  time..    They  are  as  foHowa:-' 
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"  You  frame  cliurclies  to  your  fancies,  and  then  yon  straightway 
think  the  Scriptures  do  answer  your  devices.  If  we  give  bishops  any* 
thing  which  the  ancient  and  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  did  not  first  give 
them,  in  God's  name,  spare  us  not ;  let  the  world  know  it ;  but  if  we 
prefer  the  universal  judgment  of  the  primitive  Church  in  expounding 
the  Scriptures,  touching  the  power  and  functions  of  bishops,  beford 
your  particular  and  late  dreams,  you  must  not  blame  us.  They  werQ 
nearer  the  apostles'  times,  and  likelier  to  understand  the  apostlea* 
meanings  than  you  that  came,  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  with  a  new 
plot  of  Church  government  never  heard  of  before.  All  the  Churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world  could  not  at  one  time  join  in  one  and  the 
self  same  kind  of  government,  had  it  not  been  delivered  and  settled  by 
the  apostles  and  their  scholars  that  converted  the  world.  So  mainy- 
thousand  martyrs  and  saints  that  lived  with  the  apostles  would  never 
consent  to  alter  the  apostles'  discipline  which  was  once  received  in  the 
Church,  without  the  apostles'  warrant.  Wherefore,  we  constnte  the 
apostles^  writmga  by  their  doings  ;  you  measure  the  Scriptures  after  your 
own  humours.     Whether  of  us  twain  is  most  likely  to  hit  the  truth  ?" 

You  will  observe  that  the  author  of  these  words  states  plainly  as  a 
historical  fact — ^as  a  fact  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  denied — that  the 
threefold  ministry  was  in  the  early  ages  universal,  and  exclusively  uni- 
versal, throughout  the  Church.  And  he  makes  use  of  this  fact,  not  to 
supersede  the  argument  from  Scripture,  but  to  reinforce  it ;  upon  the 
ground  that  unless  the  early  Christians  had  so  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  said  ministry  could  never  have  become  universal.  In  like 
manner  I  had  intended^  as  I  have  said,  to  reinforce  on  this  occasion  the 
scriptural  argument  of  my  last  year's  charge — ^and,  though  the  perform- 
ance of  this  intention  has  been  postponed  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, it  may  not  be  undesirable,  considering  the  olaims  which  have 
been  advanced  in  this  address,  to  leave  with  you  now  a  short  and  plain 
illustration  indicative  of  the  line  of  proof  which  it  was  my  purpose  to 
establish,  and  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of  that  twofold  bond  of 
UNITY,  to  which  I  have  referred  more  than  once  as  the  foundation  of  my 
present  remarks, 

I  would  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  what  is  the  great  and  paramount 
argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  that  within  a  time 
comparatively  short  it  made  its  way  against  all  the  opposition  of  the 
heathen  world,  till  at  length,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  displaced  heathen- 
ism as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  the 
faith  as  first  synodically  declared  in  the  fourth  century  at  Niccea  and 
Constantinople  is  still,  and  doubtless  will  ever  continue  to  be,  the  faith 
of  Christendom — ^notwithstanding  the  teachings  of  individuals,  and  the 
professions  of  whole  communities,  which,  both  before  and  since,  hav6 
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been  oppoeei  to  ii^  Ii^  ^^  manner  the  great  and  paramonnt  argnment 
in  &yonr  of  the  anthorised  ministry  of  the  Chnrch  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fiiot  that  when  Christianitj  had  reached  the  point  which  I  just  now 
Earned,  it  was  seen  to  have  bnt  one  and  the  same  nniTorsal  ministry. 
Only  in  this  case  the  argnment  is  still  stronger  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
because^  however  other  ministries  opposed  to  that  ministry  have  sprang 
np  since,  before  that  time  there  had  been  (so  &r  as  we  can  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  Chnrch)  no  opposition  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  because 
(thongh  all  Christians  had  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  nevertheless)  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  a  council  should  assemble  firom  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  minds  in  r^ard  to  the  tme  faith 
of  the  Bible ;  bnt  no  snch  necessity  was  felt  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
minds  in  regard  to  the  tme  ministry  of  the  Chnrch.  Now,  we  hare  a 
right  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  this  £act  from  those  who  decline  to 
accept  it  as  a  sufficient  argument.  The  explanation  to  be  given  of  tiie 
progress  of  Christianity  is  that  it  came  from  Qod.  The  explanation  to 
be  given  of  the  early  universality  of  the  tme  ministry  is,  as  we  belioTe, 
the  same.  It  came  fr^m  God ;  and  it  came  frt>m  Him,  both  for  other 
reasons  and  also  because,  as  we  further  believe,  He  designed  it  to  be 
cne  great  bond  of  the  unity  which  He  has  commanded  to  be  kept  among 
Christians,  as  He  designed  the  Catholic  creed  to  be  ^^  other  grecU  Jxmd 
of  Christian  unity. 

With  this  conviction,  which  we  profoundly  entertain,  we  are  en- 
abled to  account  for  a  state  of  things  which  would  otherwise  be  as  in- 
explicable as  it  is  melancholy — ^I  mean  the  indifference  and  worse  than 
indifference  with  which  the  sin  of  formal  disunion  appears  to  be  re- 
garded in  many  quarters  of  the  religious  world  amidst  which  we  liye. 
-It  seems  to  follow,  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  moral  law,  that  where  an 
nncathollc  system  of  Church  ministry  has  been  adopted,  or  where  it  is 
held  that  systems  of  Church  ministry  are  matters  of  indifierence,  there 
union  also  (though  so  plainly  and  so  strictly  enjoined  in  the  Word  of 
God-=-far  more  plainly  and  more  strictly,  for  instance,  than  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  of  which  we  hear  so  much)  comes  to  he 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  small  account.  But  as  in  the  &mous  judgment 
of  King  Solomon  it  was  not  the  true  mother  who  consented  to  divide 
the  child,  so  we  may  safely  maintain  it  is  no  good  sign  on  the  part  of 
any  body  of  professing  Christians  when  separation  is  looked  upon  with- 
out pain,  and  with  little  or  no  apparent  consciousness  of  its  guilt. 
Striking  examples  to  this  effect  were  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  General  Assemblies  both  of  the  Established  and  Free  Church. 
In  the  former  it  was  represented  that  a  new  schism,  if  it  should  arise, 
would  only  be  like  the  natural  operation  of  throwing  off,  as  it  were, 
**  a  fresh  swarm ;"  an  operation  which,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  deadly 
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stmgs  and  heartbumings  it  has  already  implanted  and  would  again 
prodnce,  was  to  be  regarded  with  complacency  !  In  the  latter  a  voice 
was  heard,  even  from  the  Moderator's  chair,  which  held  np  the  disrup- 
tion of  a  Chnrch  as  a  course  worthy  of  imitation  by  "  all  the  many 
good  ministers  and  people  in  England,"  and  which  ventured  to  assert 
that  '*  there  is  a  text  of  the  Bible  which  seems  to  have  been  written  to 
meet  this  very  case."  If,  indeed,  our  self-righteousness  and  our  un« 
charitableness  be  such  that  we  hold  separation  from  brother  Christians 
to  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  separation  from  heathen  idolaters,  or 
from  an  apostate  Church  which  God  himself  has  ultimately  doomed, 
then,  hut  not  otherwise,  may  the  text  in  question,  as  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  (see  Is.  lii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17  ;  Revel,  xviii. 
4),  be  so  applied.  And  while  I  seek  to  vindicate  from  abuse  that 
particular  text  which  has  been  repeatedly  misapplied  in  the  same  cause> 
I  camliot  omit  to  reassert,  what  not  long  ago  I  avowed  upon  a  public 
occasion  elsewhere,*  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  entertained  after  a 
fall  and  patient  investigation,  not  one  text  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  Bible  sufficient  to  justify  the  lax  oinions  in  regard  to  formal  separa- 
tions among  Christians  with  which,  unhappily,  we  have  now  become 
only  too  familiar. 

I  should  have  felt  myself  bound  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  this 
address  were  it  not  for  the  vast  importance  of  the  matters  to  which  it 
has  been  devoted.  As  it  is  I  must  thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  patience 
and  attention  with  which  you  have  received  it.  And  to  my  brethr^ 
of  the  clergy  I  would  only  add — May  we  remember  that  we  have  need 
to  be  more  than  commonly  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  we 
have  need  not  to  be  content  with  doing  that  only  which  is  required  of 
us.  If  every  Christian,  and  especially  every  Christian  minister,  is  set 
as  a  light  upon  a  hill,  is  there  not  occasion  for  each  of  us  so  to  shine 
that  he  may  illumine  not  only  his  own  flock,  but  the  whole  district  in 
which  l^e  serves,  and  so  that  the  twin  principles  which  our  Church  in- 
Bcribes  upon  her  banner,  '^  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolical  Order,'' 
may  be  seen  and  approved  of  all  men  in  the  results  which  they  prpduQB 
upon  our  daily  lives  ?  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  extend  the  brotherly 
exhortation  to  those,  both  ministers  and  people,  from  whom  we  have 
been  (God  knows)  only  too  long  disunited,  I  would  presume  to  say,  for 
them  and  for  ourselves — 

*<  O !  might  we  all  our  Hneage  prove. 
Give  and  forgive,  do  good  and  love. 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  daily  life ! 
There  is  much  need :  for  not  as  yet 
Are  we  in  shelter  or  repose ; 

^  See  Addre9  at  Berwick  in  Scottish  Guardian  for  February. 
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The  holy  house  is  still  beset 

W)th  leaguei'  of  stern  foes ; 

Wild  thoughts  within,  bad  men  without^ 

All  evil  spirits  round  about. 

Are  banded  in  unblest  device, 

To  spoil  love*s  earthly  Paradise." 

jknd  shonld  not  therefore  all  we  who  love  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  in 
sincerity,  and  desire  to  promote  ELLs  gracious  design  for  the  Tmity  of 
His  Church,  be  miich  more  hatided  together^  not  only  to  defend  the 
earthly,  but  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  Paradise  ? 


THE  NOVEMBER  MEETINGS. 


"The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  for  tho  great  annual  meeting  of 
*the  Church,  for  it  is  the  only  meeting  at  which  the£Jhurch  as  a  Church 
is  convened  for  the  transaction  of  business.  We  wish  in  no  way  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  our  Spiritual  Fathers,  for  many  of  them  con- 
cup  with  us  "  ex  aniTno"  in  opinions,  on  this  matter.  But  there  can  be 
^no  doubt  that  the  Synods  of  our  Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
-mere  class  affairs.  Their  decisions  are  entitled  to  our  most  unfeigned 
respect,  and  as  being  the  Executive  and  Legislature  of  our  Chnrch, 
claim  our  most  complete  obedience.  But  still  we,  the  Laity,  have  no 
-parcel  or  conceru  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  natural  that  we 
should  attach  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  this  said  annual 
-gathering,  in  which  we  have  at  any  rate  something  to  say.  Before 
going  further,  however,  we  think  it  only  honest  to  remark^  that  in  the 
matter  of  Finance  our  Spiritual  Fathers  have  a  good  deal  too  much  to 
say — that  very  unnecessary  odium  is  most  uiiintentionally  thrown  upon 
'^hein  in  passing  and  considering  grants  before  they  come  up  to  our 
annual  meeting ;  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  by 
legislation  they  will  be  removed  from  this  false  position.  From  this  let 
it  not  be  at  all  inferred  that  because  we,  the  Laity,  are  excluded  from  all 
voice,  both  in  tho  Executive  and  Legislature,  therefore,  we  should 
have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Finance  of  the  Church.  One  in- 
justice does  not  justify  another  injustice.  By  all  means  let  both  Bishops 
and  Clergy  have  a  voice  in  the  distribution  even  of  our  own  money;  but 
still  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  a  great  deal  of  their  influ- 
ence has  been  injured  by  being  too  much  mixed  .up  with  financial 
affairs.     However,  we  are  advocating  no  change  ;  upon  the  contrazy, 
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we  are  deprecatiiig  all  cHange  at  present,  and  the  less  we  hear  and  talk 
of  reforms,  so-called,  at  present,  the  better. 

There  is  no  disguising  that  the  November  meeting- will  be  a  very 
anxions  one.  Upon  its  decisions  will  hang  very  much  the  success  of 
the  financial  movement  to  which  the  Church  is  committed.  We  trust 
that  the  provinces  will  have  sent  in  their  money  in  time  upon  this  occa* 
sion,  so  as  to  enable  the  Committee  upon  Claims  and  their  advisers,  the 
Committee  npon  Funds,  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  various 
grants  to  bo  made.  We  trust  that  the  past  will  be  forgotten,  and  that 
there  will  bo  no  recurrence  to  or  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  last 
year.  The  only  matter  strictly  before  the  Committee  upon  Claims  and 
the  General  Committee  is  the  distribution  of  grants  for  the  current 
year ;  and  to  that  we  trust  the  meetings  will  strictly  adhere.  All  elso 
is  irrelevant  and  wasting  valuable  time.  We  trust  also,  that  a  minority 
will  bow  to  a  majority,  and  that  after  the  decisions  are  passed  every 
one  will  use  every  exertion  to  support  the  majority  in  the  deliverance 
they  may  come  to.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  Com* 
mittee  upon  Funds  for  the  labour  they  have  bestowed  upon  this  matter. 
At  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  to  themselves,  they  have  taken  upon  them 
the  invidious  task  of  adjusting  the  grants  previously  to  the  meetings  ; 
and  if  it  be  said  that  they  have  no  legal  power  to  do  so,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  some  small  body  to  arrange  the  work  beforehand,  more  esper 
cially,  as  any  such  adjustment  is  subject  to  two  checks  afterwards.  We 
trust  that  unanimity  so  far  as  possible,  good  feeling,  and  brotherly  love 
will  characterise  the  proceedings.  The  work  in  hand  is  the  work  of 
Gk)d.  Let  all  meet,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  task  assigned  to 
them.  The  representation  is  complete.  Every  diocese  is  represented. 
The  Laity  and  Clergy  are  there  from  every  congregation  in  the  Church ; 
and  surely  a  system  of  finance  can  be  determined  upon  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  such  as  can  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

The  canvass  throughout  the  Church  will,  we  trust,  have  produced 
such  results  as  will  remove  the  reproach  from  off  our  Church,  and  no 
longer  will  it  be  said  that  the  richest  communion  in  Christendom  pays 
the  smallest  income  to  its  clergy.  We  trust,  that  our  Communion 
has  entered  upon  a  new  era — that  coldness,  apathy,  neglect,  and 
want  of  spirituality  will  be  replaced  by  a  godly  energy  combined  with 
prudence  and  Christian  love — that  instead  of  the  look  of  scorn  pointed 
at  us,  and  the  taunt  that  we  are  the  Communion  who  talk  the  most  and 
do  the  least  of  all  the  religious  communions  in  Scotland,  we  shall  be 
"like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,"  the  recognised  Church  of  Christ  in  Scot- 
land, "  fruitful  in  good  works,"  and  "  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord." 
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THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  BISHOP  COADJUTOR. 

The  charge  of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  thoagh  hnt^  was 
very  saggestive ;  and  we  cannot  but  look  npon  things  in  Edinburgh  as 
hopefal  in  the  extreme.  Recent  articles  which  appeared  in  our  colnmns 
have  demonstrated  that  the  liberalitj  of  Edinburgh  has  been  princi- 
pally bestowed  upon  the  provinces — ^that  it  has  given  in  fact  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Church  Society.  This  generosiiy 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  but  still  charity  begins  at  home  \  and 
we  do  trust  there  will  be  no  farther  difficulty  in  raising  the  £500  to 
enable  the  All  Saints  Mission  io  go  on.  A  great  reform  is  needed  ui 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  in  Edinburgh.  It  has  only  to  be  pointed  oat 
we  feel  assured,  to  be  rightly  adjusted.  What  weighs  down  the  re- 
sources of  Edinburgh  like  most  other  towns  is  the  practice  of  seat 
rents ;  and  we  do  hope  one  of  the  reforms  looming  in  the  future  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor,  is  free  and  open  churches,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  offertory  principle.  We  are  by  no  means 
anxious  that  such  an  undertaking  should  be  rashly  entered  upon.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  wish  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
most  gradual  progression. 

<  The  Bishop's  plan  of  starting  a  Mission  Chapel  is  worthy  of  every 
consideration ;  and  under  one  so  well  versed  in  the  administration  of 
an  English  parish  cannot  &il  of  success. 

What  has  been  the  besetting  evil  of  Edinburgh  has  been  its  Congre- 
gationalism —  the  independence  of  and  want  of  co-operation  amongst 
churches.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  besetting 
sin  of  our  Church  will  be  eradicated.  We  shall  then  realise  the  import- 
ance of  our  mission  as  a  Church,  and  fulfil  some  of  the  objects  which  the 
Church  in  Scotland  is  commissioned  to  accomplish.  Then  Poreign 
Missions  will  be  no  Utopian  dream.  We  shall  regain  the  affections  and 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is  at  best  only  a  day  de&rred, 
and  will  arrive,  when  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  to  undertake  the 
task. 


THE    CHURCH    IN    IRELAND. 

The  oriental  origin  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland 
by  the  great  St.  Patrick,  her  long  independence  of  the  Roman  See,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Christendom  appeared  hof 
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lessly  trampled  upon  by  that  vast  corporation,  all  impart  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland  an  interest  to  Scottish  Churchmen  to  wliich  no  other  Church 
can  attach  an  equal  claim.  There  is  much  also  in  her  present  position 
that  suggests  a  common  interest.  Both  Churches  are  small  minorities, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  the  persecutions  to  which  all  minorities  are  ne- 
cessaiily  doomed. 

The  late  assaults  to  which  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  been  exposed 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  Scottish  Churchmen. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lee  for  a  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject  which  in  fact  nearly  exhausts  it,  and  he  thus  winds  up  hi9 
argument : — "  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Church  in 
Ireland  is  the  old  Church  of  the  country  ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  doctrine 
discipline,  and  government  as  the  Church  founded  by  St.  Patrick ;  that  it 
is  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  tithes  of  Ireland  ;  that  it  has  been  ecclesi- 
astically one  with  the  Church  in  England  for  nearly  eight  centuries ;  that 
the  temporalities  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  must  stand  or  fall 
together,  for  that  an  attack  upon  the  one  is  virtually  an  attack  upon  the 
other ;  that  the  Church  has  not  lost  ground  in  that  country  since  1832 
but  has  relatively  increased  ;  and  that  if  it  has  absolutely  lost  in  numbers, 
it  has  lost  infinitely  more  of  its  revenues  in  proportion  ;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  a  source  of  weakness  or  discontent  to  the  Irish  people,  as  is  stoutly 
.but  most  erroneously  asserted  by  those  who  seek  her  destruction,  the 
Established  Church  is  in  reality  the  strongest  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and,  in  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  '  a  great  link  between 
holding  fast  the  connection  of  religion  with  the  State,  and  preserving  the 
connection  between  England  and  Ireland.'  " 

Anxious  as  we  are  to  think  well  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  cannot  but 
consider  that  his  policy  as  regards  the  Irish  Church  is  not  either  intelli- 
gible in  itself,  nor  consistent  with  his  position  as  a  Churchmaa  The  Irish 
Church,  to  our  mind,  cannot  be  sacrificed,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  Church  in  England.  As  a  voluntary  body,  we  profess  no  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  Establishment  principle,  but  so  long  as  Churches  are 
established,  and  cannot  be  upset  without  a  revolution,  and  for  no  apparent 
object  but  that  of  gratifying  the  political  spleen  of  sectaries,  we  feel 
bound  to  uphold  them. 

In  spite  of  our  proximity  to  Ireland,  the  intercourse  between  the 
Irish  and  ScottLsh  Churches  has  not  been  so  intimate  as  could  have  been 
desired  ;  but  our  Irish  friends  may  be  assured  that  no  persons  look  with 
greater  interest  than  we  do  upon  their  movements. 

The  Connaught  movement  we  hailed  as  the  most  striking  proof  of 
renewed  life  within  the  body,  and  any  blow  levelled  at  her  we  shall  regard 
as  levelled  at  one  of  t  je  Lejilthiest  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

The  recent  attacks  upon  the  Bishop  of  St.  Audrews  in  the  columns  of  the 
Courant  we  cannot  but  deeply  r^ret 

No  one  has  entered  upon  such  a  controversy  with  less  of  the  odium 
theologicum^  or  in  more  of  a  forbearing  and  Christian  temper.  We  regret» 
therefore,  that  our  Presbyterian  friends  should  show  such  bitterness  of 
feeling  as  has  been  developed  in  the  columns  of  the  Courant 

We  trusty  however,  that  no  Churchmen  will  retaliate  in  the  tone  that 
has  marked  the  correspondents  of  the  Courant, 

It  is  true  that  the  Courant  declares  itself  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  its  correspondents,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it 
sympathises  with  sentiments  of  such  avowed  hostility  towards  our  Church, 
conveyed  in  so  scurrilous  atone;  but  still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Courant  makes  a  great  mistake  in  inserting  communications  which  contain 
not  an  atom  of  reasoning,  but  are  mere  invectives  suited  to  the  calibre  of  a 
Radical  newspaper. 

We  believe  such  senseless  attacks  show  the  weakness  of  our  oppo- 
nents j  but  still,  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  import,  it  is  matter  of  great 
regret  to  all  serious  minds  that  so  bitter  a  tone  should  pervade  commani- 
cations  touching  the  very  foundations  of  our  Faith.  All  that  we  can  say 
to  those  of  our  Church  engaged  in  this  controversy  is,  '*  Return  good  for 
evil." 


THE    ENGLISH    CONGRESS. 

Thb  proceedings  of  the  Church  Congress  in  England  cannot  but  be  watched 
with  the  deepest  interest.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Education  Question,  the 
relations  to  Foreign  Churches,  the  reconcilement  of  the  Church  to  an  age 
of  enquiry  and  controversy,  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  were  the  kai- 
ing  topics  which  engaged  discussion.  The  admirable  paper  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  upon  our  relations  to  Foreign  Churches  will  be  read  with 
peculiar  interest. 

We  rejoice  in  the  friendly  sympathy  shown  to  our  Irish  sister  in  her 
hour  of  trial  and  of  difficulty. 

The  opening  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  7ork  was  truly  worthy  of 
his  reputation. 

All  the  discussions,  whether  upon  Courts  of  Appeal,  Education,  Increase 
of  the  Episcopate,  or  other  points,  went  to  show  how  superior  in  many  re- 
spects the  position  of  our  Scottish  Church  is  to  that  of  Churches  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  That  there  are  many  advantages  attendant  upon  an 
Establishment  we  willingly  grant :  but  still  we  hold  that  a  voluntary  hody 
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nuchas  ours — a  Free  Church— if  she  be  but  true  to  herself,  is  gifted  with 
a  position  which  an  Established  Church  may  well  envy.  Dependent  upon 
herself,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  she  has  only  herself  to  blame  if  she 
does  not  regain  the  afifections  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  progress  of  research  in 
archseology,  and  in  the  details  of  history,  should  detect  a  considerable 
number  of  errors  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  When  we  con- 
Bider  the  immense  rapidity  with  which  his  works,  or  at  least  the 
"  Warerley  Novels,"  were  poured  forth ;  when  we  remember  that  they 
were  professedly  fictions  in  which  striking  situations  were  aimed  at 
rather  than  exactness  of  narrative ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  increase 
of  historical  reading  since  the  time  of  Scott — an  increase  greatly  fos- 
tered by  the  interest  in  the  past  which  his  works  aroused — we  have  no 
cause  to  be  astonished  at  this  result. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  errors  in  detail  are  compatible 
with  great  truthfiilness  in  the  general ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  precision  in  particulai's  may  fail  to  produce  a  life-like  portrait- 
ure. Two  authors  of  our  day,  each  a  fit  judge  of  the  case,  have  claimed 
for  Walter  Scott  this  character  of  truthfulness  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
-main  impression  left  behind  by  his  pen.  Wo  conceive  their  judgment 
to  be  just ;  and  propose  to  give  a  brief  resume  both  of  the  objections 
•that  hare  been  urged  against  such  a  decision,  and  of  some  of  the  reasonis 
that  occur  to  us  in  support  of  it. 

1.  On  fistults  of  detail  we  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell.  Scott  has 
given  a  considerable  list  of  them  in  his  preface  to  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,*' 
and  a  writer  in  a  recent  No.  of  the  Englishman* a  Magazine,  has  pointed 
out  many  more.  But  in  several  cases  the  alteration  would  produce 
but  a  slight  eflfect  upon  the  general  description.  Take  the  instance 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  one  of  those  defenders  of  Scott 
to  whom  we  have  referred.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  is  described 
in  the  first  canto  of  Rokeby.  Scott  makes  Lord  Leven's  Scottish  cavalry 
break  through  to  the  northward  instead  of  towards  the  south.  This  is 
a  real  inaccuracy  ;  and  inaccuracy  is  to  be  regretted  even  in  a  poet  and 
z  novelist.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  such  a  mistake  as  to  interfere  with 
4 he  vividness  of  the  perceptions,  which  we  obtain  from  the  minstreFs 
verse.  And  of  such  a  nature,  it  may  safely  be  averred,  are  one-half  of 
^e  errors  detected  in  Sir  Walter's  narratives. 
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2.  A  moTe  aerioas  instanoe,  howerer,  is  urged  bj  ihe  writer  in  ifas 
Engliahman^e  MagoMine.  Soott  is  charged  with  haying  misled  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  English  and  the 
Scottish  crowns.  Now  it  is  certainly  qnite  possible  that  Scott  may 
have  been  the  chief  agent  in  causing  men  to  underrate  the  evidence  in 
&YOur  of  the  claims  of  Edward  I.  and  other  English  sovereigns.  Bat 
did  he  stand  alone  in  his  belief  ?  Most  assuredly,  not.  Nay,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  all  Scottish  antiquaries  before  his  date  were  far  more  in- 
tensely vehement  in  their  assertions  on  this  matter  P  Ii>  it  possible  to 
name  any  English  historian,  prior  to  Lingard,  who  stated  the  opposite 
side  ^wiiJi  anything  like  power  and  learning  P  We  greatly  doubt  it 
A  succeeding  generation  in  Scotland  may  be  fitly  represented  by  Lord 
Idndsay,  who  has  made  (if  regretMly,  yet  most  candidly)  the  fullest 
acknowledgements  respecting  the  strength  of  the  English  claini  to  s 
feudal  superiority.  Of  course  any  view  supported  by  Scott  was  likely 
to  gain  an  amount  of  acceptance  that  scarcely  any  other  man  could  ob- 
tain for  it :  for  the  simple  reason  that  few  others  could  present  it  in  se 
captivating  a  form.  But  it  can  hardly  be  charged  as  a  fault  upon  any 
author,  that  he  has  pleaded  in  a  winning  manner  for  a  view  which  he 
believed  to  be  correct.  While  adopting,  then,  in  this  matter  the  s^iti* 
ments  of  Lord  Lindsay  rather  than  those  of  Sir  Walter,  we  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  the  main  charge  against  Scott  in  this  respect 
amounts  to  an  aKsertion  that  he  was  not  herein  before  his  age.  And  of 
what  numbers  may  thus  much  be  said !  Of  how  few  can  we  assert  th^ 
contrary ! 

3.  A  more  formidable  accusation,  however,  comes  &om  a  very  dis- 
tinguished living  writer,  Mr.  Mark  Napier.  In  the  matter  just  referred 
to,  many  might  think  that  Scott  was  prejudiced,  but  few  would  ques- 
tion his  honesty.  But  as  regard's  Scott's  sentiments  respecting  the 
Covenanters,  Mr.  Napier  maintains  that  he  thought  much  worse  of 
them  than  he  has  intimated ;  and  that  he  was  only  restrained  firom  th^ 
repression  of  his  feelings  by  a  wish  to  stand  well  witib  the  public ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Napier  expresses  it,  "  popularity  was  his  bank,  and  he  feared  to 
break  it."  In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Napier  cites  some  jaivate 
letters  of  the  novelist^  and  appeals  to  the  history  of  his  controv^sy 
with  Dr.  M'Crie. 

Now,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  Sir  Walter  was 
not  unduly  fond  of  popularity.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  Covenanters 
very  large  excuses  may  be  made  for  him.  For  here,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  thoroughly  in  advance  of  his  age  and  of  his  country.  And,  even,  if 
at  moments  he  expressed  himself  in  private  in  harsher  terms  against 
the  Puritanical  leaders,  it  does  not  foUow  necessarily  that  these  were 
his  most  matured  opinions.    Moreover,  there  is  a  i*easonable  as  well  as 
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a  cowardly  species  of  prudence,  and  Scott  may  have  thought  that  he 
had  a  fairer  chance  of  being  listened  to  and  of  making  some  impression 
upon  his  readers. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  matter  of  private  judgment  on  which  the 
ScoUish  Chiardian  cannot  commit  itself  to  an  opinion,  though  it  may 
allow  a  contributor  to  express  one.  The  present  writer,  then,  speaking 
for  himself,  must  avow  that  Sir  Walter's  account  of  Claverhouse  and 
of  his  adversaries  is  not  only  in  itself  more  likely  to  win  converts,  but 
is  taken  as  a  whole  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  Napier's  biography  of 
the  gallant  Dundee.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  estimate  lighUy  the  marks  of 
courage,  the  industry,  the  vigour  which  are  stamped  on  Mr.  Napier's 
every  page.  But  is  he  not  too  much  of  the  partisan  P  Does  he  not 
repel  many  who  would  listen  to  a  calmer  advocate?  Does  he  not, 
while  keenly  perceiving  the  excuses  for  the  faults  and  violences  of  the 
side  which  he  espouses  too  much,  overlook  the  palliations  which  may  be 
urged  for  the  desperate  deeds  of  the  adversary  ? 

We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  simple  and  easy.  But  they  are  not  asked  passion- 
ately or  hastily.  In  the  ordinary  estimate  of  Claverhouse — ^to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  case  by  way  of  example —  .ve  utterly  disbelieve. 
The  hasty  adoption  of  that  view  by  Lord  Macanlay  is  only  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  that  historian's  deep  prejudice  and  incapacity  for 
weighing  the  value  of  evidence*  Let  the  student  of  history  ponder  well 
over  Professor  Aytoun's  reply.  Let  him  glance,  too,  at  the  graceful 
romance  entitled  "  The  Last  of  the  Cavaliers."  It  is  most  successful  in 
bringing  out  one  phase  of  Dundee's  character  that  is  ofbeu  overlooked 
— ^we  mean  the  remarkable  purity  of  life  which  he  preserved  in  an  age 
of  great  license.  But  let  these,  in  fairness,  be  consulted ;  also  the 
replies  to  Mr.  Napier  contained  in  a  Presbyterian  work,  the  "  Eccle* 
siastical  History"  by  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff.  We  cannot  say  that 
these  last  are,  in  our  judgment,  always  unsuccessful.  And  after  thus 
striking  the  balance,  let  him  come  back  again  to  '^  Old  Mortality ;"  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the  position 
laid  down  above — ^namely,  that  Sir  Walter's  portraiture  is  the  best  har- 
monised, the  most  really  consistent,  the  most  probable  of  all :  as  of 
Claverhouse  on  the  one  side,  so  of  the  Covenanters  on  the  other. 

We  have  named  a  single  instance  by  way  of  illusiration.  But  how 
easy  were  it  to  multiply  examples.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  is 
sketched  by  the  editor  of  Calderwood,  and  by  his  noble  descendant  now 
living ;  but  most  wisely  has  the  last-named  writer  cited  that  "  graphic 
description"  in  the  "  Abbot,"  which  brings  Queen  Mary's  enemy  before 
ua  more  vividly  than  any  professed  history.  We  might  speak  of  King 
John,  of  James  L,  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  Regent  Murray,  of 
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Charles  Edward  and  of  many  more,  bnt  our  space  wonld  foil  ns.  To 
one  other  feature  only  of  Scott's  insight  into  the  past  will  we  refer  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Is  there  any  book  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  gives  credit  to 
both  the  Reformers  and  to  their  opponents  for  sincerity  ?  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Edmund  Burke  may  havo  done  so ;  bnt  they  both  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  gloricB  of  Scott  that  he  has  exhi- 
bited this  charity  with  an  out-spokcir.css  scarcely  known  before  his 
time.  The  portrait  of  the  Reformor  in  the  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  the 
language  of  the  preface  to  tbo  "Monastery,"  and  the  contrast  between 
Father  Eustace  and  Henry  Warden  in  the  same  tale  are  most  remark- 
able for  the  display  of  imaginative  power  in  throwing  himself  back  into 
the  past,  and  of  judicial  calmness  in  allowing  for  the  difficulties  and 
•trials  attendant  upon  either  side. 

We  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  this  famous  writer. 
The  inaccuracies  of  detail  we  have  already  allowed ;  nor  would  we  deny 
ihe  existence  of  a  too  great  love  of  the  past,  and  an  absence  of  that 
pointed  and  sententious  wisdom  which  marks  every  page  in  the  works 
of  the  only  British  author  who  surpasses  Scott  in  his  gallery  of  por- 
traits— the  limner  who  gave  to  the  world  Hamlet  and  Queen  Catherine, 
PoHia  and  Macbeth.  Bat  we  humbly  submit  to  impartial  critics,  if  sudi 
can  anywhere  be  foand,  that  the  estimate  of  his  general  fairness  which 
has  here  been  given  is  not  an  extreme  or  unreasonable  one. 


A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  GREEK  WATERS. 

BY  THIS  REV.  J.  MILNEE,  CHAPLAIN,  B.N. 

It  was  long  after  the  sun  had  actually  set  before  we  could  tear  our- 
selves away  from  the  Acropolis.  We  had  to  devote  several  days  to 
'the  exploration  of  the  modem  town,  the  palace,  the  churches,  &c.  We 
called  upon  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  bank,  which  was  riddled  with 
bullet  marks.  In  one  room  we  were  shewn  the  place  where  a  man  was 
shot  through  the  window,  and  his  blood  still  stained  the  floor.  We 
tried  both  the  Turkish  baths  on  different  occasions,  and  found  them 
equally  dirty  and  odoriferous.  But  our  favourite  lounge  was  the  pho- 
tographic studio  of  Mr.  Costatine,  whose  views  taken  in  Athens  and 
various  parts  of  Greece  are  most  admirably  done,  and  very  reasonahle 
in  price.  He  must  have  commenced  the  business  since  Murray's 
"  Hand-Book "  was  published,  and  deserves  to  be  honourably  men- 
tioned there  amongst  the  other  celebrities,  should  a  new  edition  ever 
be  called  for.  His  wife  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  Mr.  C.  himself  speab 
English  remarkably  well.     The  population  of  Athens,  "  in  outward  ap- 
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pearance,  at  leastj  is  more  heterogeneous  in  its  composition  than  that 
of  any  other  town  of  its. size.  Greeks,  in  their  splendid  national  cos- 
tume, are  jostled  in  the  streets  by  Islanders  and  Levantines  of  motley 
garb,  by  French  and  English  naval  officers  from  the  vessels  of  war  in 
the  PiraBus,  by  French,  Italian,  and  German  artists,  merchants,  and 

travellers The  mixture   of  its  population   bears  a  striking 

analogy  to  the  curious  contrasts  presented  by  the  city  itself.  The  same 
half-acre  of  ground  often  contains  two  or  three  remaining  columns  of 
an  ancient  portico,  a  small  Byzantine  chapel  of  the  middle  ages,  a  dila* 
pidated  Venetian  watch-tower,  a  ruinous  Turkish  mosque,  with  its 
accompanying  cypress  and  palm  trees,  and  a  modern  fashionable  resi* 
dence :  thus  distinctly  exhibiting  the  different  phases  of  the  varied  ex- 
istence of  this  celebrated  city."* 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  hero  to  remark  that  the  visitor 
to  Athens,  landing  at  the  PirsBus,  would  do  well  not  to  proceed  along 
the  main-road,  but  to  follow  another  which  skirts  along  the  vineyards 
to  the  westward  of  them,  crosses  the  dry  bed  of  the  Cephissus,  and 
strikes  into  the  Via  Saci'a  half-way  between  the  pass  of  Daphne  and 
Athens.  The  drive  then  runs  through  amongst  olive  trees,  which  look 
old  and  venerable  enough  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  with  the  Acropolis  right  before  you  in  its  best  point  of  view. 
Nor  must  the  zealous  tourist  neglect  to  visit  the  Acropolis  by  moonlight. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  will  be  more  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect than  we  were.  A  party  of  ns  walked  up  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing for  that  express  purpose,  and  after  taking  some  little  refreshment, 
saUied  out  with  ai  young  Greek  gentleman,  whom  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  the  College  at  Malta  to  obtain  an  order  for  admission  from  M» 
Pitt^kys,  the  Conservator  of  Antiquities.  After  a  long  parley  with 
that  gentleman,  (who,  by  the  way,  married  the  sister  of  "  the  Maid  of 
Athens"),  and  a  perfectly  unintelligible  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  prevented  his  giving  us  a  written  order,  he  gave  us  his  old  pen- 
knife, telling  us  that  if  we  presented  that  talisman  to  the  sergeant  at 
the  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  he  would  know  the  knife  and  let  us  in. 
Accordingly  we  set  off  on  our  errand,  with  some  little  misgivings 
as  to  our  success,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  gate  knocked  and 
called  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  wo  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. We  told  our  simple  story,  and  shewed  our  authority ;  but  no 
one  knew  the  knife,  and  neither  entreaties,  nor  explanations  as  to 
who  we  were,  nor  hints  at  an  ample  honorarium  were  of  any  avail . 
we  had  to  return  without  being  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  It 
seems  that  some  English  tourists,  of  the  Cockney  type,  had  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  some  of  the  valuable  fragments  piled  up  by  the 
♦  Murray's  "  Hand-Book,"  p.  134. 
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conservator  in  the  Acropolis,  and  had  taken  away  sundry  specimens  as 
mementoes  of  their  visit,  and  that  very  stringent  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  admission  by  night  had  been  the  necessary  result,  which  even 
the  old  knife  of  M.  FitUkys  failed  to  cut  through. 

We  drove  back  in  the  worst  of  humours — alternately  abusing  Eng- 
lish Cockneys,  and  old  Pifctikys  "for  the  trick  he  had  played  us.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  our  Jehu  was  an  Ionian,  who  spoke  English, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  an  English  occupation  would  save 
his  country,  which  (he  said)  was  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  govern  itself 
— an  idea  largely  participated  in  at  that  time  by  many  Greeks.  He 
drove  us  down  in  an  old  carriage  of  King  Otho,  and  like  all  of  his  fra- 
ternity he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  stop  at  the  half-way  house  to 
refresh  himself  and  his  beasts.  Mine  host  bad  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
loyal  addition  to  his  sign-board — for  George  I.  did  not  arrive  for  some 
months  afterwards.  It  was  amusing  to  read  in  the  bright  moonlight 
the  following  words,  written  in  good  old-&shioned  looking  Greek  char- 
acters, "  fi/Tw  r«w/t>7/o»  w/»wTo»,  paat\€V9  twv  *£XXi}i'ci;i' " — the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  pa(ri\€V9,  be  it  remembered,  is  vasUefs,  The  road  was 
patrolled  by  policemen  and  the  National  GKiard,  to  protect  travellers 
from  the  attacks  of  brigands. 

In  the  PirsBus  and  neighbourhood  are  many  objects  of  interest  to 
the  scholar  and  antiquarian.  On  the  promontory  to  the  right  as  yon 
enter  the  main  harbour,  not  £Bkr  from  the  light-house,  is  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles.  Near  it  is  another  sepulchre  excavated  in  the  rock,  on  a 
level  with  the  sea  and  close  to  it ;  and  not  very  far  from  it  are  pieces 
of  the  shaft  and  capital  of  what  must  have  been  an  immense  Ionic 
column — ^probably  a  monument  to  .Themistocles.  That  his  tomb  was 
actually  near  the  spot,  the  verses  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  seem  to  in- 
dicate beyond  a  doubt. 

**  Situated  in  an  open  place,  thy  tomb  is  greeted  by  the  mariner  as  he  enters,  or 
leaves  the  harbour : 
And  in  any  future  naval  engagement,  thou  wilt  witness  the  shock  of  the 

vessels.'*  • 

There  has  been  some  dispute  in  modern  times  respecting  the  har- 
bours of  the  Piraeus  and  Port  Phalerum.  In  the  Peninsula  there  are 
"  three  natural  harbours,"  which  will  answer  the  description  given  by 
Thuoydides,  called  at  present  Drako,  or  Porto  Leone  (the  Pirwus  pro- 
per), Stratiotiki  (Munychia),  Phanari,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  Port  Phalerum.  Pausanias,  however,  says  that* before  the  time  of 
Themistocles  the  Athenians  had  but  one  harbour,  "  at  Phalerum,  at  the 
spot  where  the  sea  is  nearest  the  city ;  "  but  that  Temistocles  considered 
the  Piraeus  to  be  more  suitable,  having  three  ports  instead  of  the  one 
•  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles,  ad  Jin. 
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at  Phalerom.  From  "tMa  it  would  seem  that  Port  Phaleram  was  situ- 
ated ontbe  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  probably  at  the  termination  of  the 
Phaleric  wall.  It  would  be  hardly  anything  more  than  an  open  road" 
stead;  and,  therefore,  but  "little  adapted  for  navigation."  Port  Phanari 
would  be  a  most  snug  little  harbour  for  war-galleys,  and  contained 
eighty-two  v^waoUoi  (ship-houses.)  Some  of  the  "slips"  are  still 
visible.  The  moles  close  up  the  entrance,  so  as  to  allow  room  only  fop 
three  triremes  to  enter  abreast,  and  which  were  a  continuation  of  the 
wails  of  Pir89us,  are  still  standing ;  and  traces  of  the  line  of  fortifica- 
tions erected  by  Themistocles,  all  round  the  Peninsula,  may  still  be  de- 
tected here  and  there,  and  show  how  very  massive  and  solid  the  walls 
most  have  been.  Our  only  amusements,  whilst  we  were  anchored  in 
Phalerum  Bay,  were  to  land  in  Porto  Phanari  and  bathe— the  shoal 
water  and  bottom  of  fine  sand  making  it  a  most  eligible  place  for  the 
purpose — walking  up  to  the  Pirseus  after  dinner  to  listen  to  the  bands 
of  the  different  ships,  which  were  landed  in  turns — or  occasionally 
hauling  the  seine  for  fish,  in  which  we  were  generally  unsuccessftil. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  one  of  our  men  strayed  away  into  a  neigh- 
bouring vin^ard,  as  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  sticks  for  the 
fire  lighted  on  the  beach  to  attract  the  fish,  when  he  was  fired  at  by 
the  owner,  and  peppered  all  over  his  back  and  arms.  When  the  grapes 
are  ripening,  men  are  stationed  on  raised  platforms  to  guard  them, 
armed  with  old  flint  muskets,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  on  the 
approach  of  a  suspected  pilferer. 

On  Friday  the  24th  of  July  the  "  St.  George  "  left  for  Nauplia  to 
relieve  the  "  Trafalgar." 

We  ran  down  paat  u^gina,  Poros,  to  the  soui^ward  of  Hydra,  past 
Spetsda,  and  asiohored  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  off  Nauplia,  ilw 
next  day.  On  either  side  of  the  gulf  are  bold  ranges  of  hills,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  and,  as  usual,  very  barren.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Argos,  encircled  by  a  fringe  of  purple  moun- 
tains, with  Mycense  lying  in  its  deepest  recess,  fnvx^  "Apr^eov  iTrsrofiaToto^ 
Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Austrian  Yice-Oonsid,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  forces,  called  upon  Captain  Bgerton,  the  former  being  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  warn  us  against  the  troops  stationed  at  Argos,  who 
had  been  recently  sent  from  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
there,  and  were  suspected  of  harbouring  the  design  of  attacking  the 
garrison  at  Nauplia.  They  had  only  been  in  the  Captain's  cabin  a  few 
minutes,  when  Colonel  Papadiamantopoulos  himself,  the  Commandant 
at  Argos,  called  to  pay  his  respects,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
other  two,  who  shortly  afterwards  retired.  Colonel  P.  (his  name 
is  too  long  to  repeat),  had  employed  the  troops  under  his  command  at 
Athens  on  the  side  of  order,  but  as  it  was  thought  advisable  that  all  the 
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Soldiers  should  be  removed,  he  was  sent  dowti  to  Argos:  We  wei'e 
very  much  pleased  with  him,  and  found  him  to  be  a  soldier-like  and  gen- 
tlemanly man. 

Nauplia  had  been  the  seat  of  government  until  Otho  removed  to 
Athens  in  1834i  The  house  formerly  tenanted  by  Capo  d'Istria  was 
converted  into  the  royal  palace.  The  town,  which  by  that  tune,  had 
^pidly  risen  into  a  thriving  sea-port,  and  a  busy,  clean,  and  prosperous 
city,  has  again  i*elapsed  into  a  dirty  little  town.  There  are  two  for- 
tresses— one,  the  Acro-^Nauplia,  on  a  peninsular  rock  just  above  the  town; 
and  the  other,  the  famous  Palamidi,  on  the  top  of  a  precipitous  cMl 
720  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  has  been  styled  the  Gibraltar  of 
Greece,  and  it  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  but  it  was  taken  by  as- 
sault under  General  ECahn,  who  commanded  the  royal  troops  employed 
*fco  reduce  the  insurgent  garrison  of  !N"auplia  in  1862.  On  this  occasion 
Colonel  Koroneos,  one  of  the  ring-leaders  in  the  insurrection,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner — the  same  unprincipled  soldier  who,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  headed  the  more  recent  outbreak  at 
Athens  when  the  bank  was  attacked.  Griva,  who  had  possession  of 
%hd  Palamidi,  bombarded  the  lower  castle  and  the  town  in  the  summer 
of  1827,  killing  160  of  the  inhabitants*  The  fortress  derives  its  name 
from  PalamedeSj  son  of  Nauplius,  who  founded  the  ancient  town  of  the 
same  name^  and  detected  the  feigned  madness  of  Ulysses.  The  view 
^om  the  summit  is  very  fine,  embracing  as  it  does  the  Gulf'of  Nauplia 
(or  Argos),  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cjmuria  and  Arcadia,  the  heights 
^f  Troezene  and  Epidaurus,  with  the  .pl8»n  of  Argos  which  they  en- 
circle. There  are  two  or  three  forts  on  it  isurrounded  by  Yenefcian 
walls,  and  several  brass  guns  stamped  with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  date  1687.  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  Venetian  arms,,  still  re- 
main over  the  gate-way  leading  into  the  town*  Half  a  mile  outside  the 
^wn  on  the  road  to  Argos,  there  is  a  colossal  lion  sculptnied  on  a  rock, 
"as  a  monument  to  the  Bavarians,  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece  in  the 
."  War  of  Independencej*'  probably  the  most  lasting  memorial  that  the 
Bavarians  will  leave  behind  them. 

Whilst  strolling  through  the  town,  a  day  or  two  after  oui|ftrrival, 
*we  were  shewn  the  house  near  which  Capo  d'Istria  was  shot  byUeorge 
Mavromikhali,  and  the  mark  of  one  of  the  bullets  which  had  struck  the 
door.  In  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  who  rejoiced  in  the  Christian  name 
of  Sophocles,  I  was  able  to  buy  a  Thucydides  (Tajichnitz),  and  an 
edition  of  Sophocles,  published  by  an  Archimandrite  of  ^gina,  with  an 
excellent  paraphrase  and  notes.  The  text  is  remarkably  good,  and  the 
type  beautiful.  In  Athens  I  got  an  JEschylus  by  the  same  editor,  who 
also  published  (some  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago)  the  works  of 
Euripides,  and  Pindar,  equally  well  illustrated. 
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On  Monday  the  27tli  of  Jolj,  the  Captain  and  two  or  three  of  ns 
with  him  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  where  we  had  a  party 
watering  at  the  spring  issuing  from  the  Alcyonian  Lake,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  deep  pool  (said  to  be  unfathomable)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lemoean  Marsh,  where  Hercules  destroyed  the  hydra.     This  pest 
must  have  been  the  marsh  fever,  which  is  still  very  prevalent.     Cha- 
teaubriand caught  it  in  1806,  at  this  very  spot  near  the  village  of  Leme, 
and  did  not  recover  from  its  effects  till  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Hercules  must  have  been  a  scientific  farmer,  far  in  advance  of  his  com- 
peers, and,  no  doubt,  destroyed  the  mythological  hydra  by  draining  the 
marsh.     We  strolled  along  from  the  landing-place  nearly  to  the  town 
of  Argos,  a  walk  of  about  five  miles.     The  road  was  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion— certainly  good  for  Greece — and  passed  between  vineyards  nearly 
the  whole  way.     We  had  just  time  to  walk  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  when  the  setting  sun  warned  us  that  we  must  retrace  our 
steps.     The  theatre  is  quite  outside  the  town,  to  the  southward  of  it, 
and  almost  immediately  under  the  far-fe,med  Larissa,  the  Acropolis  of 
Argos.     There  are  the  remains  of  no  less  than  sixty-seven  rows  of  seats, 
cut  in  the  solid  limestone  rock,  which  afforded  accommodation  for 
nearly  20,000  spectators,  the   diameter  of  the  theatre  being  450  feet, 
and  of  the  orchestra  200.     To  the  right  of  the  orchestra  there  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Boman  brickwork,  but  in  such  a  ruined  state  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  what  the  building  can  originally  have  been.     Argos 
was  so  often  besieged  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  so  completely 
destroyed  in  1825,  that  nearly  all  its  "  antiquities  "  have  disappeared. 
When  Pausanias  visited  it,  he  saw  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
three  eyes,  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Troy  by  Sthene- 
lus.     Priam  was  put  to  death  at  the  foot  of  this  same  statue  by  the  son 
of  Achilles.  '  As  we  were  returning  to  the  landing-place  after  sunset,  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  peculiar  croaking  of  the  frogs,  which  seemed 
to  be  keeping  holiday  in  all  the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  road.     No 
one  who  has  read  the  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  could  have  failed  to  detect 
distinctly  in  the  general  chorus  the  unmistakeable  ppcKeKCKc^  icoag  Koa^ 
of  the  comic  poet.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  modem  Argives,  the 
&ogs,  at  least,  have  not  forgotten  their  ancient  language  ! 

The  next  day  we  walked  out  to  see  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of  Tiryns,. 
rather  more  than  two  miles  from  Nauplia,  on  the  road  to  Argos.  They 
stand  on  a  small  eminence  rising  out  of  the  Argolic  plain,  and  are  said 
to  have  existed  no  less  than  3244  years  since  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  by  Proetus.  The  city  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
in  the  same  year  that  My  cense  fell,  B.C.  466.  The  remains  are  evi- 
dently those  of  the  citadel,  or  acropolis.  The  walls  are  almost  perfect, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  stone,  piled  up  without  cement  and  unhewn,  in 
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Spite  of  tlieir  irregular  shapes,  liave  been  fitted  to  each  other  with  the 
greatest  nicsety.  The  fortress  consisted  of  two  plateanx,  one  above  the 
other.  A  very  curious  passage,  or  gallery,  leading  from  one  part  of 
the  citadel  to  the  other,  is  almost  as  perfect  as  when  first  constructed. 
Immense  stones  are  piled  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  on  each 
side,  about  four  or  five  feet  apart,  the  upper  rows  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  forming  a  rude  arch.  The  gallery  is  loop-holed,  probably  for  de- 
fen^ce  by  archers  or  spearmen.  There  is  a  charming  view  from  the 
eminence.  The  town  of  Nauplia,  with  its  two  citadels,  at  the  hack ; 
the  fine  Argolic  plain  all  round,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  looking 
almost  green ;  the  gulf,  and  the  purple  mountains  rising  beyond,  form 
a  landscape  which  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  very  highly 
appreciated.  Magnificent  paintings  might  be  made  &om  various  spota 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  some 
enterprising  B.A.  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  for  that  purpose ;  all  is  so 
charmingly  lit  up  by  the  bright  blazing  sun  and  the  clear  cloudless  sky. 
From  the  ruins  of  Tipyns  you  look  down  upon  a  country  house  of  the 
late  King,  where  a  model  farm,  well  stocked  with  English  short-homs, 
has  been  established,  and  is  in  good  working  order.  We  met  the  man- 
ager, M.  Eliopolis,  who  took  us  over  the  dairy,  and  through  the  gar- 
dens, and  treated  us  to  a  drink  of  genuine  English  milk,  which  was  very 
refreshing  after  our  walk  in  the  sun. 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  July,  a  party  of  thirteen  started  from  the 
ship  for  a  ride  to  MycensB.  We  landed  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
horses  from  Argos,  kindly  sent  by  the  Commandant,  met  us.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Colonel's  horse,  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
Captain  Egerton,  the  rest  of  the  animals  were  sorry  nags  enough,  and 
certainly  were  not  calculated  to  keep  up  the  ancient  fiune  of  Argos. 
They  were  cavalry  horses,  and  accoutred  for  the  most  part  in  the  flow- 
ing Turkish  style,  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  for  both  horse  and 
rider  in  a  warm  climate.  The  worst  fell  to  the  lot  of  0*M.,  and  was 
completely  knocked  up  by  his  weight  before  we  reached  the  rising 
ground  on  which  the  remains  of  Mycenas  stand.  It  was  an  old  white 
steed,  very  hollow-backed,  frightfully  knock-kneed  as  to  his  fore  legs, 
and  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  war-horse.  We  galloped  across  the 
dusty  plain  to  Argos,  where  we  were  met  by  Colonel  Papadiamanto- 
poulos,  M.  Timoleon  Vassos,  a  Greek  M.P.,  and  a  Captain  of  Arfcilleiy, 
&c.  The  Conmiandant  insisted  upon  our  dismounting,  and  partaking 
of  some  refreshment  before  proceeding  on  our  way  to  Mycenae.  Ve 
found  a  table  (extemporised  out  of  a  few  deal  boards)  spread  with 
fruit,  (grapes  and  melons),  and  two  kinds  of  country  wine,  which  we 
found  veiy  refreshing  after  our  ride,  for  Argos  is  still  jroXvliy^iov  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.      The  Colonel's  temporary  quarters  were  verr 
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scantily  fnmislied,  and  his  resources  were  just  as  scanty,  bat  he  was 
very  hospitable,  and  did  his  best  to  entertain  us.  A  ragged  guard  of 
four  men  and  a  corporal  presented  arms  as  we  entered  the  house,  and 
the  band  of  the  Artillery  played  during  our  refection.  After  an  hour's 
rest  we  took  our  departure,  escorted  by  the  Coloners  aide-de-camp,  and 
led  by  a  trooper  who  knew  the  way.  The  country  between  the  town  of 
Argos  and  the  hills  must  have  been  a  huge  corn-field,  to  judge  from  the 
stubble  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plain  we  had 
traversed  was  one  vast  vineyard.  The  fine  light  dust  stirred  up  by  so 
many  scampering  horses  was  very  distressing.  After  riding  six  or 
seven  miles  we  came  to  a  little  village,  Charvati,  built  on  the  first  ris- 
ing ground,  and  were  thence  escorted  to  the  ruins  by  a  troop  of  ragged 
boys  and  men.  Chateaubriand's  guide  (he  says)  was  a  shepherd  boy, 
stark-naked.  We -crossed  a  heath*,  along  a  narrow  path,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  dismounted  before  the  '*  tomb  of  Agamemnon." 

(To  he  contmued,) 


ENGLISH  BISHOPS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  extract  from  our  co-temporary  the  Newcastle  Daily  Journal 
presents  an  example  of  the  attitude  a  few,  we  are  glad  to  say  a  very  few, 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  England  are  disposed  to  take  towards  our 
Church.  "  It  would  seem  that,  during  the  late  fine  autumn  weather,  some 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  paying  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  and  enjoying  the  romantic  scenery  and  fine  air  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  As  the  manner  in  which  these  dignitaries  spend  their 
Sundays  in  Scotland  is  always  looked  upon  with  interest,  a  correspondent 
informs  us  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  a  northern  diocese,  while  staying  a  few 
days  at  Birnam  Hotel,  Dunkeld,  went  on  Sunday  to  the  Presbyterian  kirk, 
ignoring  altogether  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  The  Presbyterians 
are  boasting  of  his  lordship  attending  their  Church  and  ignoring  the 
Episcopal  one.  A  week  afterwards  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  arrived, 
and  sojourned  at  the  same  place.  He  preached  both  morning  and  after- 
noon in  the  Episcopal  Church,  wearing  the  clergyman's  surplice  on  both 
occasions,  the  members  of  the  congregation  being  much  pleased  with  his  ex- 
cellent sermons."  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  such  a  thing  should  be  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  opening  part  of  this  extract ;  and  much  as  we  regret  it, 
it  is  to  our  mind  far  more  for  the  sister  Church  to  lament  such  a  want  of 
discipline  within  her.  We  trust,  however,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
greater  harmony  will  pervade  the  Councils  of  the  Church  in  England ;  and 
when  the  scandal  of  holding  communion  with  non-Episcopal  bodies  who 
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abjure  Episcopacy  as  Anti-Christ  will  be  removed.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
invaluable  work,  "Treatise  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,"  puts  the  question 
very  clearly  in  page  442,  vol.  I.  He  says — "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  question  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Church 
was  merely  a  dispute  upon  Church  government ;  it  was  concerning  the 
most  vital  principles  of  Church  unity  and  authority.  The  Presbyterians 
were  innovators,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  because  they 
judged  Episcopacy  Anti-Christian,  and  thus  condemned  the  Church 
universal  in  all  past  ages.  Had  their  opinion  been  merely  that  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline  was  lawful  or  even  desirable,  their  opinion,  thongh 
erroneous,  would  not  have  cut  them  off  from  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  it 
was  the  exaggeration  of  their  opinion  into  a  claim  of  Divine  right  for 
Presbyterians,  and  their  condemnatioq  of  Episcopacy  as  Anti- Christian  : 
their  separation  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions :  their  actual  rejection  of  the 
authority  and  commission  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  Scotland,  and 
therefore  of  the  universal  Church  of  all  ages,  that  mark  them  out  as 
schismatics ;  and  the  mere  temporal  sanction  which  the  Parliament  ex- 
tended to  their  system  in  giving  them  a  legal  establishment  could  not 
absolve  them  from  the  schism  which  they  had  committed,  or  restore  them 
to  the  Church. 

English  Bishops  attending  such  a  system  as  tUs  should,  were  the  early 
discipline  entire,  render  themselves  liable  to  severe  ecclesiastical  censure. 
The  fact  of  our  Church  being  a  small  body  renders  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary that  bishops  of  a  powerful  sister  Church  should  show  us  eveiy 
sympathy  and  support.  We  believe,  however,  this  school  is  dying  out 
Numbering  as  they  do  many  names  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 
Christian  ^eal,  the  inconsistency  is  so  glaring  of  men  holding  high  office 
and  receiving  large  emoluments  for  teaching  and  preaching  particular 
principles,  and  the  moment  they  cross  the  borders  throwing  tlieir  principles 
over  and  fraternising  with  a  religious  body  who  denounce  their  Church  as 
Anti-Christian,  is  so  clearly  paradoxical  that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  to 
provojce  public  censure  of  the  gravest  kipd. 


GOEBESFONDENGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN." 

FoRDTCB,  BY  P0ET8OY,  October  3rd,  1865. 
Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  through  the  medium  of  your  Church 
record,  that  the  Scotch  Communion  Office  was  withdrawn  fix)m  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Portsoy,  contrary  to  canon  law,  as  the  members  of 
that  Church  were  never  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  never  heard  of  a 
"  Requisition"  in  favour  of  the  English  Office  until  they  saw  a  notice 
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of  it  in  your  Ckurcli  latelligence  a  year  ago.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
municants is  in  &yonr  of  the  Scotch  Office.  I  forwarded  a  petition,  to 
the  Bishop,  signed  by  twenty-six  communicants,  asking  for  its  being 
re-used,  and  when  I  got  these  names  to  the  petition  I  found  there 
were  several  others  favourable  to  this  office,  and  others  neutral ;  and  aa 
the  number  on  the  communicant  roll  is  only  about  sixty,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  "  fifty-two"  cannot  be  in  favour  of  the  English  Office, 
and  **  only  eleven"  for  the  Scotch. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

George  Robertson. 


KiNWCHMOjD^RT  Strontian,  10th  October,  1865. 

Sir, — My  name  being  mentioned,  p«  431  of  your  October  number, 
and  as  many  persons  are  aware  that  I  have  written  for  you  on  the 
Gaelic  movement,  I  cannot  in  justice  to  myself  allow  the  P.S.  to  the 
letter  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  p.  440  of  the 
October  number,  to  pass  without  remark. 

1  contributed  the  articles  on  the  "  Q-aelic  Movement,"  p.  145  of 
your  April  and  268  of  your  June  numbers,  also  the  article  "Bishop  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles,"  p.  340  of  your  August  number,  I  did. not  con- 
tribute the  article  on  "  Gaelic  Movement,"  p.  1291  of  your  July  number, 
which  appears  to  have  given  ofience,  or  any  other  articles  for  your 
journal  except  the  three  above  mentioned. 

I  have  to-day  had  my  first  opportunity,  since  seeing  your  October 
number,  of  reading  all  your  articles  connected  with  Graelic  since  March 
last.  In  none  of  them  can  T  find  the  "  assertion"  stated  by  the  Bishop 
in  that  P.S.  to  have  been  made  ■*  by  your  correspondent  on  Gaelic 
matters,  that  there  is  no  Houblon  student,  nor  any  being  prepared  fot 
the  place,  at  Trinity  College." 

On  the  contrary,  p.  345  of  August  number,  I  state,  "  in  autumn, 
1866,  the  present  holder  of  the  Houblon  will  have  completed  his  two 
years."  I  further  express  my  "  fear"  that  under  the  order  for  admis- 
sion to  Glenalmond  "there  was  no  competent  student  to  be  presented." 

I  knew  that  a  Gaelic  student  had  not  passed  his  admission  exami- 
nation at  Trinity  ;  and  I  also  knew  that  this  student  had  not  attended 
College  during  the  session  186i-65.  I  made  inquiry  in  Argyle,  Inver- 
ness, and  Perth,  I  could  not  hear  of  any  Gaelic  student  preparing  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  any  university.  In  these  circumstances  I  was 
perfectly  justified  in  expressing  my  "  fear"  that  "there  is  not  a  compe- 
tent student  to  be  presented,"  or  "  that  during  last  university  session 
there  was  not  one  student  preparing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that 
bursary."  K  my  information  is  not  correct  no  one  will  rejoice  more 
than  myself,  and  I  am  prepared  in  detail  to  justify  all  I  have  stated. 
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With  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  in  his  letter  p«ferred  to,  "  I  trnat  that 
our  Highland  work  may  not  be  injnred  by  mistaken  views  and  xm- 
founded  statements,  so  that  those  who  know  ns  best  shall  esteem  ns 
Usgtg  and  onr  peace  and  progress  be  marred  by  intestine  jealousies  and 
divisions."  I  know,  as  the  Bishop  further  writes,  *^  even  exaggerated 
statements  do  harm  in  the  end  to  the  very  cause  they  were  intended  to 
favour,"  and  I  have  avoided  them.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  those 
who  have  written  on  this  branch  of  the  Gktelic  movement,  therefore  the 
Episcopal  rebuke  of  the  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles 
falls  harmless  upon  them,  grievous  and  strong  though  it  be. 

You  will  excuse  me  aiiding  that,  from  residence  and  family  connec- 
tion, I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  Episcopalians  of  Appin  and  the  ad- 
joining districts.  I  have  urged,  and  will  still  urge,  the  necessity  of  a 
Ghi/elic-speaking  clergy,  and  I  entreat  all  those  interested  in  the  Gael  to 
exert  themselves,  and  aid  the  fulfillment  of  the  remarkable  ancient  pre- 
diction alluded  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  p.  48  of  his  last  printisd 
charge,  where  he  writes — "  Let  us  hope  that  the  obscuration  of  the 
Celtic  church  is  not  to  last  for  ever,  but  that  light  and  truth  and  power 
may  again  be  theirs.  It  is  propheded  it  will  be  so,  and  at  lona  there 
is  a  striking  prediction  apparently  coming  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
it  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you  all,  that  lona  will  be  as  ever  it  was." 
Amen. 

Wm.  Robektson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mechanics'  Institutb,  Ballachulish. — The  formal  opening  of  this 
institution  took  place  on  Thursday  the  21st  ult.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bight  Eev.  Alex.  Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyll,  and  the  Bight  Bev. 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  There  were  present 
on  the  occasion  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen : — The  Lady  Alice 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Tait,  Mrs.  M*Lean  of  Ardgour,  Mrs.  Pitcaim,  Laroch 
House ;  Mrs.  M*Kenzie,  Ballachulish  Parsonage ;  Mrs.  Wilson,  BaDa- 
chulish  House;  the  Bevs.  D.  M'Kenzie,  Ballachulish;  W.  Simpson, 
Fort- William ;  D.  Eankin,  Duror;  Dr.  M*Baild,  Ballachulish;  Alex. 
Pitcaim,  Esq.,  Daroch  House ;  James  M*Gregor,  Esq.,  banker,  Fort- 
William;  G.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Ballachulish  House;  and  Dongald 
M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  Ballachulish.  The  spacious  hall  was  decorated  by  Hr. 
Joass,  contractor,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion.  Bight  above  the 
chair,  the  initials  of  the  founder,  B.  T.  (i.  e.,  Bobert  Tennant),  in 
flowers  and  evergreens  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  The  Bishop  of  Argyll 
took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
After  some  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  the 
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Bishop  of  London,  who  was  received  with  great  applause,  said 
he  did  not  expect  he  should  have  been  ever  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  an  offair  of  this  sort  at  Ballachulish.  The  idea  of  Scot- 
land approaching  so  near  to  England—the  idea  of  a  man  coming  all  the 
way  from  London  to  open  a  Mechanics'  Listitute  at  Glencoe  !  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  everbody  felt  a  greater  regard  and  a  stronger 
attachment  to  the  century  in  which  he  lived  than  ho  could  possibly 
cherish  towards  another,  so  much  so  that  no  one  would  choose  to  ex- 
change his  own  age  for  any  of  the  past  and  gone  ;  and  because  of  this 
we  were  apt  to  overlook  and  slight  the  merits  of  the  generations  that 
have  gone  before  us.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  himself  believed  much 
more  is  done  now  than  had  been  done  heretofore  for  the  real  good  of 
the  community,  and  that  facilities  for  moral  and  intellectual  training 
are  rapidly  increasing.  The  present  occasion  was  a  striking  example 
before  their  eyes.  Such  institutions  are  potent  means  to  keep  men  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation,  and  are  strong  bulwarks  against  public  vices. 
It  was  objected  that  men  were  led  thereby  to  over-estimate  themselves, 
thinking  they  knew  much,  while  really  they  knew  but  very  little.  But 
any  degree  of  knowledge,  however  small,  was  no  evil,  and  by  no  means 
dangerous.  He  fully  concurred  with  the  Bishop  of  Argyll's  suggestion 
to  the  young  men,  in  respect  of  collecting  the  various  specimens  of 
mineral  production  within  their  reach,  as  objects  for  scientific  pursuits. 
Their  position  was  in  every  respect  similar,  and  by  no  means  inferior, 
to  that  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  fame  of  whose  genius  and  untiring  energy 
will  last  as  long  as  the  treasures  of  the  rocks  remain  objects  of  inquiry. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  use  of  knowing  the  history  of  this  and  the 
past  ages — ^the  moral  lessons  that  can  be  learnt  thereby,  and  when  pro- 
perly studied,  teaching  us  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  do.  He  recom- 
mended the  people  to  cultivate  that  heroic  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  which  distinguished  their  ancestors,  and  will  ever  remain  the 
admiration  of  ages  to  come,  but  which,  he  was  afraid,  Highlanders, 
amidst  various  changes  of  circumstances,  were  apt  to  lose.  Every  good 
thing  done  in  any  age  carries  its  own  reward  with  it.  Nothing  terrified 
our  forefathers  more  than  the  Union  between  Scotland  and  England  ; 
but  behold  the  beneficial  results  extending  to  every  comer.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  day  was  an  instance,  and  true  union  consisted  in  helping 
one  another.  Here  was  a  building  erected  by  an  Englishman ;  so  the 
connection  with  England  is  a  benefit  to  Ballachulish.  Scotchmen,  being 
persevering  and  industrious,  generally  succeed  well  in  England;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  said  for  a  Scotchman  to  make  his  fortune  he  has  only 
to  cross  the  Tweed.  He  believed  no  Scotchman  would  repeal  the 
Union,  and  that  no  Englishman  would  repeal  it  either.  He  recom- 
mended every  one  to  do  good  in  his  age,  and  then  happy  events  were 
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sure  to  follow*  He  said  empliatically  that  tlie  erection  of  this  instita- 
tion  from  pure  benevolent  motives,  would  give  a  better  return  than  any 
money  could  do,  however  profitably  invested,  by  remaining  a  monument 
to  posterity  and  securing  affectionate  regard.  •  What  advantage  can  it 
be  for  a  man,  though  he  were  prosperous  himself,  if  he  neglects  the  pro- 
sperity of  those  he  lives  among.  His  Lordship  concluded  his  eloquent 
speech  with  congratulatory  remarks  on  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll. — Qlasgow  Herald  of  September  30th. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Diocesan  Synod. — The  annnal 
Diocesan  Sjnaod  was  held  in  St. 
Jo'hn^s  Church,  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  27.  After  the 
Litany  and  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion,  the  Synod  was  so- 
lemnly constituted  by  the  Bishop- 
Coadjutor.  The  roll  having  been 
called,  all  the  clergy  were  found 
to  be  present,  except  Dr.  Hodson, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Field. 

The  Bishop- Coadjutor  then  ad" 
dressed  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  deliver 
a  formal  visitation  Charge,  but 
would  merely  notice  the  more 
material  elements  of  change  and 
progress  which  had  left  their 
mark  upon  the  Church  and  upon 
this  Diocese,  and  call  attention  to 
Buch  matters  as  especially  de- 
manding earnest  deliberation.  In 
looking  around  the  Diocese,  his 
first  thought  was  the  loss  which 
the  Church  sustained  in  tlie  un- 
expected removal  of  one  who  had 
for  some  time  filled  the  oflB^ce  of 
Synod  Clerk,  and  whose  faithful 
labours  in  his  ministry  and  in  all 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
Ch^irch  have  borne  fmit  neither 
few  nor  insignificant.  About  360 
persons  had  received  the  rite  of 
.  confirmation  during  the  last  year, 
and  two  candidates  for  holy  orders 
had  been  admitted  to  the  order  of 
Deacon.     With  regard   to  future 


confirmations,  he  desired,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  hold  those  in  the 
more  distant  country  congrega- 
tions in  the  autumn  of  each  year, 
while  those  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood  would,  as  usual, 
be  held  during  Lent.  He  noticed 
with  satisfaction  the  consecration 
of  Rosebank  Cemetery,  and  the 
re -opening  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Newington.  Among  the  schemes 
which  he  desired  to  commend  to 
the  interest  and  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful were — 1st,  All  Saints'  Charch, 
to  accommodate  the  congregation 
now  assembling  in  Earl  Grey 
Street  Schoolroom,  About  £500, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  already 
received,  would  allow  the  work  to 
be  begun.  2nd,  The  appointment 
of  a  chaplain  for  the  House  of 
Mercy,  with  which  oifice  might  be 
combined  the  superintendence  of 
the  sick  of  our  communion  in  the 
Infirmary.  3rd,  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Mission  Church  in  some 
quarter  of  the  city  at  present  un- 
provided. 4th,  The  more  thorough 
and  complete  working  out  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Church  Society. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  of 
the  Synod  were  then  read  and 
approved  of  The  Dean  then 
moved  that  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Montgomery  be  appointed  Synod 
Clerk,  in  the  room  of  the  late  John 
Alex.  White.  This  was  seconded 
by  Dr.  Alexander,  and  unanimously 
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agreed  to.  Mr.  Montgomery  in- 
timated his  acceptance  of  the 
oflB.ce. 

The  Dean  thereafter  moved  as 
follows : — "  The  Synod,  in  record- 
ing the  demise  of  the  Rev.  John 
Alexander  White,  incumbent  of 
Leith,  are  desirous  of  placing  upon 
the  minutes  of  S3naod  their  unani- 
mous resolution  to  pay  every  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  an  es- 
teemed brother  and  fellow-labourer 
in  the  vineyard.  The  Synod  wish 
to  bear  an  unequivocal  testimony 
to  the  many  amiable  qualities  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  and 
also  the  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion  which  ever  marked 
the  course  of  his  ministerial  Hfe. 
The  Synod,  whilst  expressing  their  . 
sorrow  for  the  recent  event  of  a 
presbyter  of  this  Diocese  being 
cut  off  by  death  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  use- 
ful labours,  can  thank  God  for  the 
many  proofs  by  which  the  present . 
state  of  the  Leith  incumbency 
attests  that  the  Divine  blessing  has 
accompanied  the  late  ministrations 
of  Mr.  White  in  the  place." 

The  Synod  resolved  to  request 
their  Synod  Clerk  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  above  resolution  to  Mrs. 
White,  with  an  assurance  from  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  their  deep  sympathy  with  her 
in  this  affliction,  and  of  their  ear- 
nest prayer  for  her  spiritual  con- 
dition. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Bishop-Coadjutor  intimated 
that  in  order  to  cover  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  stamps,  &c., 
fees  would  be  charged  on  all  or- 
dinations, licences  to  curacies  or 
cemeteries,  according  to  a  table  to 
be  prepared. 

Mr.  Montgomery  moved  that 
the  Synod,  feeling  the  importance 
of  united  prayer  in  relation  to  the 
plague   amongst  the   cattle   with 


which  this  country  has  been 
visited,  and  the  fear  of  famine 
thereby  caused,  request  the  Bishop 
Coadjutor  to  bring  before  the  ap- 
proaching Episcopal  Synod  the 
propriety  of  preparing  for  general 
use  a  prayer  in  relation  to  this 
visitation. 

Mr.  Sandford  then  moved — 
**  The  Synod  beg  to  thank  the 
Coadjutor  Bishop  for  commend- 
ing to  their  consideration  the  in- 
teresting and  practical  details  of 
work  which  he  would  wish  to  see 
undertaken  in  the  Diocese,  and 
respectfully  request  the  Bishop  to 
name  a  committee  to  deliberate 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gest to  the  Diocese  the  steps 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
take  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
suggestions."  This  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Haller,  was  un- 
animously carried. 

The  Diocesan  Auditor  presented 
his  report,  detailing  the  progress 
of  the  Endowment  funds  in  con- 
nection withSt.  George's  and  St. 
Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
chapel  at  Armadale. 

The  Bishop-Coadjutor  then  dis- 
solved the  Synod. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Association,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Society,  was  held 
in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms  at  three 
o'clock — the  Bishop- Coadjutor  in 
the  chair.  The  several  applica- 
tions for  grants  in  aid  of  endow- 
ment and  stipend  having  been 
considered,  were  duly  recom- 
mended and  sanctioned. 

Diocese  or  Brechin. 
MoNTKOSE — St.  Mart's  Church. 
— The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  visited 
this  Church  on  Sunday,  October  8, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Con- 
firmation. In  the  morning,  his 
Lordship  preached  an  eloquent, 
practical  sermon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, he  administered  the  rite  of 
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Confirmation  to  fourteen  persons 
of  both  se^es,  of  whom  three  had 
been  baptized  out  of  the  Chnrch. 
The  building  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, by  the  addition  of  many 
strangers  from  other  congregations 
in  the  town,  who  were  mauifestly 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
service,  and  by  the  earnest  and 
affectionate  address  which  the 
Bishop  made  to  the  candidates. 

On  the  Fifteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  Mr.  Thomas  Isaac  Ball 
was  admitted  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Dundee,  into  the  order  of  Deacon. 
Mr.  Ball  has  been  licensed  to  St. 
Salvador's  Church. 

DiOGESE  OF  Aberdeen  jlnd  Obeket. 

Meld  BUM.  —  The  Dedication  . 
Festival  was  celebrated  on  St. 
Matthew's  Day  at  two  choral  ser- 
vices— eight  clergy  being  present. 
An  offertory  was  made  of  £31  for 
the  debt  upon  the  church.  A 
stirring  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  B«v.  A.  Banken.  To  Major 
Bamsay  of  Barra  we,  under  the 
Providence  of  God,  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  this  beautiful  church. 
The  important  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Church 
at  large  in  her  financial  schemes 
is  well-known  to  our  readers ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  he  is  equally  zealous  in 
the  Church's  cause  in  his  own 
locality.  In  addition  to  the  beau- 
tiful Church  of  St.  Matthew,  a 
school-house  has  been  built  at 
Whiterashes  in  connection  with 
the  Church,  entirely  at  his  own 
expense. 

St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen. — This 
congregation  has  exhibited  signs 
of  great  activity  during  the  last 
year.  Besidesaffordingtheirclergy- 
man  a  suitable  income,  and  con- 
tributing, by  collections,  to  Mis- 
sions, they  have  expended  more 
than  £600  in  restoring  their  Church, 
iiud  preparing  it  fur  consecration. 


Nearly  £300  have  been  collected 
towards  Endowments,  and  the 
Schemes  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  Society ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 
are  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
£2000.  Part  of  this  latter  sum 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  Bazaar ; 
and  the  congregation  are  under 
deep  obligations  to  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  Aberdeen,  who  sig- 
nified by  their  liberal  support,  their 
approval  of  the  object  of  the 
Bazaar,  which  was  to  provide 
Schools,  where  girls  might  receive 
a  good  education,  and  be  taught 
habits  of  industry  and  neatness. 

Diocese  op  Glasgow  and  Gallo- 
way. 
Holt  Trinitt,  Kilmarnock. 
— We  hear  that  a  deed  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  incumbency  of 
Trinity  Church,  shortly  to  be 
vacated  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  W. 
Peimey,  has  been  signed  by  the 
patrons  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  Creighton,  who  is  now  bene- 
ficed at  Strichen.  Mr.  Creighton 
received  his  theological  education 
at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
and  was  formerly  for  some  time 
chaplain  and  curate  to  Bishop 
Wilson,  at  Ayr,  where  he  was 
favourably  known  as  a  hard-work- 
ing, zealous  clergyman.  He  offi- 
ciated at  Kilmarnock  occasionally, 
we  are  informed,  during  the  inter- 
regnum that  was  occasioned  by 
the  translation  of  Mr.  Jonas,  and 
from  the  satisfaction  that  he  then 
gave  (though  not  then  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacancy),  we  may 
infer  that  his  appoiniment  will  be 
generally  acceptable.  As  Mr. 
Penney's  real  connection  with 
Ki]marnock  does  not  cease  for 
some  little  time  yet,  although 
having  been  duly  instituted  to  St 
John's,  Glasgow,  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  take  formal  leave  of 
his  flock  to-morrow ;    it  will  be 
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November  at  the  earliest,  we  bear, 
before  bis  successor  enters  upon 
office. — KUmamock  Post,  Sept.  30, 
1865. 

St.  Maby's,  Glasgow.  — The 
Lord 'Bishop  of  London  preached 
in  this  Church  on  Sunday,  the  8  th 
October,  Morning  Prayer  being 
read  by  the  Bev.  R.  S.  Oldham, 
M.A,,  the  Licumbent,  and  the 
Epistle  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walker, 
B.  A^  Curate.  There  was  an  im- . 
mense  crowd — large  numbers  of 
persons  standing  in  the  aisles,  and 
hundreds  being  unable  to  obtain 
admission.  The  Bishop  took  for 
his  text.  Job  xlii,  o,  6,  and  began 
by  saying  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  should  have  dwelt 
at  large  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Society  for  which  the  annual  col- 
lection was  to  be  made  that  day — 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
Society — ^urging  the  duty  of  those 
who  were  better  off  themselves  to 
enable  their  poorer  brethren  to 
follow  their  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  worshipping  Gk)d,  as 
well  as  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding in  each  congregation  some 
Endowment,  in  order  to  give  sta- 
bility in  the  midst  of  change.  But 
there  was  (he  said)  something 
which  made  that  day  a  still  more 
solemn  occasion,  because  on  that 
day,  for  the  first  time,  "  through- 
out their  Parish  Churches  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  their  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Scotland,  the  Voice  of 
the  nation  ascended  up  to  God  in 
prayer,  under  the  sufferings  of  a 
present,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
coming  calamity" — alluding  ^o  the 
special  Form  used  that  Sunday 
"  for  relief  from  the  plague  now 
existing  amongst  cattle,  and  for 


protection  against  the  cholera." 
"  Far  from  them"  (continued  his 
Lordship)  "  be  that  ungodly  phi- 
losophy which  would  lead  them  to 
suppose  that  because  the  great 
Creator  works  through  second 
causes,  He  had  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  world;  that 
because  the  mode  of  His  operations 
might  be  considered  as  reduced  to 
fixed  laws,  therefore  they  were  not 
to  see  His  hand  in  the  way  ia 
which  these  laws  affect  us.  Very 
different  was  this  from  the  mode 
in  which  good  and  wise  men  of 
old,  both  inspired  and  uninspired, 
regarded  every  trial,  whether  it 
came  in  their  own  personal  history, 
or  in  families,  or  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged,  or  the  world 
generally — in  every  time  of  trial 
they  considered  they  had  a  call  to 
acknowledge  Him  who  disposed 
all  events,  a  call  to  look  more 
thoroughly  to  their  own  spiritual 
state ;  and  such  a  call  doubtless 
all  true  Christians  would  recognise 
in  those  gloomy  prospects  with 
which  we  were  now  entering  upon 
another  winter.  They  had,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  the  utterance  of 
that  sound  wisdom  which  thus  saw 
God  in  all  the  trials  of  life,  public 
and  private."  The  Bishop  then 
went  on  t<3  discourse  of  how  the 
events  of  our  life  and  of  the  age  in 
which  we  lived,  were  employed  to 
stamp  impressions  upon  the  soul, 
showing  how  the  discipline  of  life 
formed  man's  character  for  good 
or  evil,  and  pointing  out  that  dis- 
cipline, and  the  trials  which  were 
encountered,  if  they  failed  to  bring 
God  nearer  to  the  soul,  would 
serve  to  estrange  Him  from  it. 
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"Photographs  from  Sketches,"  by 
the  late  Augustus  Welby  Pugin. 
London  :  Ayling,  Oxford  St. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  Art  or 


Science  which  characterises  the  feel- 
ing of  our  nation  more  than  an- 
other, as  embodying  the  principles 
of  Painting,  the  delineation  of  Sculp- 
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tvoMf  and thepatkos (tf- Poetryy itM 
that  of  Architecture  itself.  The 
triumphs  of  this  art  are,  however, 
more  conspicuous  in  other  countries 
than  our  own,  not,  be  it  imagined^ 
that  we  are  less  gifted  with  a  just 
appreciation  of,  but  simply  because 
we  have  less  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing our  taste  in  it»  Look  we  to  the 
Architectural  Triumphs  of  Greece 
or  Kome,  behold  we  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  erected  beauties,  especially 
in  Gothic  Art— in  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
elsewhere ;  nay,  let  us  even  glance 
retrospectively  through  thousands 
of  years,  and  we  can  not  fail  to  re* 
mark,  that  whenever  mankind  have 
made  any  advancement  towards 
civilization,  the  progress  of  Archi' 
tecture  is  no  less  a  prominent  feature 
amongst  them,  than  are  the  plea- 
sures afforded  by  poetry,  painting, 
or  sculpture.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  regeneration  in  Architecture, 
which  the  study  of  the  last  half 
century  has  produced.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  vocation  of  the  archi- 
tect and  builder  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct.  We  al- 
most concur  with  Ruskin  that  a 
true  architect  must  of  necessity  be 
either  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  an 
assertion  founded  on  the  fact  per- 
haps, that  amongst  the  greatest 
architects  of  bye  gone  days  were 
Phidias,  Giotto,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  professedly  painters  and 
sculptors,  were  nevertheless  archi- 
tects of  eminence  in  their  sphere, 
the  reflective  beauty  of  their  avo- 
cations, only  serving  to  enhance 
the  grandeur  of  their  architectural 
conceptions.  We  are,  and  thank- 
fully we  admit  it,  living  in  times  of 
enlightenment  and  sympathy,  when 
sectarian  and  party  influences  are 
fast  fading  away,  in  times  when  the 
sternest  Protestant  can  gaze  with 
deep  admiration  oh  the  works   of 


a  Catholic  Atteestry.  That  GptMc 
Architecture  is  the  only  model  on 
which  we  can,  or  rather  ought  to 
erect  our  public  edifices  is,  from 
that  visible  ornameiitatioh  of  its 
details,  that  though tfulness  and 
symbolism  so  thoroughly  conspi<;- 
uous  in^  it,  obvio*us  enough  to  all ; 
and  this  renders  it  more  worthy 
of  adoption  tbaa  Grecian,  Roman- 
esque, or  any  other  styles  which  are 
sadly  deficient  in  symmetrical  ele- 
gance, historic  association,  or  that 
religious  feeling  which  gave  it  birth. 
We  are  glad  to  find  its  beanty  in- 
fusing itself  amongst  us.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  our  greatest  architects  of 
modern  times  is  noticeable  in  the 
adornment  of  our  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  the  "  Arch  of  the  dark 
ages  overshadows  the  wisdom  of  the 
day." 

To  those  skilled  in  Architectural 
lore,  the  name  of  Augustus  Welby 
Pugiu  is  well  known:  As  a  lover  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  Pogin  was  the 
Capo  Maestro  of  his  day,  the  uni- 
versality of  whose  talents,  the 
soundness  of  whose  judgment,  and 
the  power  of  whose  arrangement 
were  rare  indeed ;  and  famous  as  he 
was,  he  would  have  been  more  so, 
but  for  an  odd  admixture  of  circuni- 
stance, — his  bigotry  blinded  him  on 
the  one  hand,  and  strange  enough 
to  say,  his  timidity  on  the  other. 
Pugin  somehow  or  other  reminds  us 
of  Campbell,  who  entertained  such 
a  dread  of  criticism,  that  he  took 
great  care  nothing  should  escape  his 
pen  which  could  not  stand  its  test, 
and  Pugin  viewing  Art,  or  its  ap- 
preciation, rather  through  a  jaun- 
diced and  distorted  vision,  stood  like 
Campbell  shivering  on  the  Brink  of 
Fame,  instead  of  giving  full  scope  to 
the  genius  he  possessed;  notwith- 
tandiug  this,  Pugin  as  a  drauglits- 
man  was  unsurpassed,  and  here  we 
advert  to  the  book  which  has  called 
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forth  our  rerflarks — though  very 
little,  save  in  a  circumscribed  sphere, 
is  known  of  his  inimitable  sketches 
in  the  lands  of  Gothic  beauty,  we 
have  them  now  in  their  unerring 
reality  before  us. 

•  Photography,  "natures'  sternest 
painter  and  the  best,"  brings  in 
this  case  not  the  imagination,  but 
as  it  were  the  reality  of  the  past  be- 
fore us.  At  this  period,  which  we 
may  not  inaptly  term  the  "  renais- 
sance *'  of  Gothic  Architecture  a- 
mongst  us,  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  brilliancy  which  has  character- 
ized, and  is  characterizing  its  efforts 
abroad,  may  now  be  equally  con- 
spicuous at  home.  The  architect 
witli  a  work,  like  the  one  at  hand, 
•needs  no  other  models  of  pure  gothic 
art,  and  no  more  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing it  than  a  reference  to  it.  Here 
not  only  mass,  but  the  minutest  de- 
tails are  copied  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  forming  an  elegant  edition 
at  ten  guineas,  and  comprising, 
&  perfect  library  of  Architectural 
store.  In  conclusion,  a  word  of 
ninquahfied  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ayling  the  publisher,  for  his  mas- 
terly and  scientific  manner  in  pro- 
ducing such  beautiful  results,  and 
'in  conquering  the  greatest  difficulty 
a  photographer  has  to  contend  with, 
that  of  copying  nearly  500  drawings, 
many  of  which  are  sketched  very 
finely  on  tinted  or  toned  paper. 

"  Church  Doctrine,  Bible  Truth." 
By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A. 
This  volume  is  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  theological  litera- 
ture; Its  object,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  to  show  how  entirely  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  accords  with  the  plain 
literal  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vince those  who  have  doubts  as  to 
the  written  Word ;  bat  it  professes 


to  remove  the  difficulties  of  pious 
persons,  who,  receiving  the  Bible, 
have  nevertheless  doubts  as  to 
particular  portions  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Prayer  Book.  In 
'  illustrating  the  Baptismal  Offices, 
the  author  repeats,  to  a  ceiijain 
extent,  wnat  he  had  said  in  an 
earlier  treatise  connected  with  that 
particular  subject,  and  shows,  what 
few  intelligent  Churchmen  now 
deny,  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween Baptism  and  Regeneration. 
His  remarks  on  the  Holy  Com- 
munion are  of  greater  importance, 
as  illustrating  what  in  itself  is 
attended  with  more  difficulty.  No 
one  can  read  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vices attentively,  and  with  a  mind 
open  to  their  obvious  meaning, 
without  seeing  that  the  Church 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration.  But  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Office  of  the  English  Church 
requires  a  more  minute  and  learned 
investigation  to  bring  out  its  true 
meaning;  and  good  and  sincere 
persons  may  be  excused  if  they 
are  at  times  mistaken  as  to  what 
that  meaning  is»  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  struggles  of 
opinion  which  took  place  at  the 
Reformation,  and  in  the  marks 
which  those  struggles  left  on  the 
Communion  Office.  The  Baptismal 
formularies  have  all  along  taught 
one  unvarying  doctrine ;  but  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  Eucharistic 
teaching  of  the  first  and  the 
second  Prayer  Books  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  some  difference,  though 
not  so  great,  between  the  teaching 
of  either  of  the  two,  and  our 
present  book.  Mr.  Sadler  brings 
out  the  whole  doctrine  clearly  and 
impartially;  showing  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  office  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  erroneous  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the 
Articles  expressly  condemn,  and 
on  the  other  that  it  is  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  doctrines,  if  not 
altogether  with  the  ritual  of  the 
primitive  Church.  His  own 
opinions  incline  towards  those 
which  are  brought  out  so  distinctly 
in  the  Scottish  Communion  Office, 
but  he  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  English  Office  contains 
or  implies  ''that  true  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
oar  reformers,  as  well  as  our  great 
divines,  have  acknowledged."  In 
the  two  following  chapters  he  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  the  Christian 
Priesthood,  and  Forms  of  Prayer, 
and  the  Priesthood  of  the  People, 
pointing  out  that  the  Church  of 
England  recognizes  a  true  and 
proper  priesthood  in  the  clergy, 
and  that  the  laity  are  also  priests, 
though  in  a  more  limited  sense. 
Referring  to  the  ancient  Liturgies 
and  to  the  responses  assigned  to 
the  people  in  these  he  shows  "  that 
the  principle  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  whole  flock  of  Christ — in  that 
they  have  part  given  to  them  in 
the  very  consecration  itself — ^is 
attested  in  those  documents  more 
clearly  than  in  our  own  reformed 
office,  which  gives  opportuniiy  but 
for  one  response  in  the  shape  of 
one  *  Amen,*  after  the  prayer  of 
consecration."  A  chapter  on 
Church  Government  follows,  in 
which  he  exhibits  the  scriptural 
evidence  for  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  episcopate.  Admitting  at 
once  that  the  various  names 
"bishop,"  "elder,"  "deacon,"  are 
used  in  various  senses,  and  of 
'  themselves  can  decide  nothing,  he 
shews  that  the  functions  assigned 
by  the  English  Church  to  those 
orders  are  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament, 
and  referring  to 'the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  no  form  of  Church 
Government  is  laid  down  there, 
he  thus  sums  up  the  argument : — 


"  It  is  quite  true  that  no  details 
are  to  be  found  there,  such  as  the 
size  of  dioceses,  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion to  Church  offices,  the  order 
of  proceeding  in  Church  Courts, 
the  limits  of  the  authority  of  pre* 
sidents,  or  bishops,  or  of  presby- 
teries ;  but,  though  we  find  no 
details  of  this  kind,  yet  we  find 
one  principle  of  supreme  rule,  and 
one  only,  and  this  is,  that  Church 
rule  centres  in  the  Apostle,  and  is 
transmitted  by  him  to  individuals. 
No  counter  principle  is  to  be  found, 
such  as  that  all  Church  officers 
have  equal  authority,  or  that  all 
power  resides  in  the  people.  So 
that  the  principles  of  Presbyterian 
or  Congregational  parity,  or  eccle- 
siastical democracy,  are  no^  to  be 
found,  and  the  principle  of  Apos- 
tolic Episcopacy  is  to  be  found,  in 
the  New  Testament." 

Other  of  the  Church's  offices 
are  explained  and  defended  on 
the  same  principles,  and  with 
equal  perspicuity;  and  the  lan- 
guage used,  while  explicitly  and 
firmly  madntainiag  the  orthodox 
teaching,  never  degenerates  into 
harshness  or  dogmatism.  We  may 
direct  particular  attention  to  the 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  faith- 
fal  departed,  in  the  chapter  re- 
specting "  the  Order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead."  He  shows  how 
entirely  destitute  of  scriptural 
authority,  how  opposed  to  the 
Article  of  the  Creed  as  to  the 
final  judgment,  the  popular  opinion 
is,  which,  overloo^ng  what  is  said 
as  to  the  intermedutte  state  in 
Pai*adise,  holds  that  good  men  at 
their  death  go  at  once  to  heaven 
— an  opinion  wherein,  as  in  some 
other  causes,  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  coincides  wii^ 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  formu- 
laries. 
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SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOCIETY. 

Thx  rtated  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  November,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock.     The  Bishop  of  Moray,  &c.  (Primus),  as  Preses,  occupied 
the  chnir.     There  were  also  present  the  Bishop  of  Brechin ;  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  Orkney ;  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway ;  Very  Rev 
Dean  Ramsay ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hood ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Wilson ;  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Torry ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Henderson ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Thom  ; 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Christie ;  and  a  large  number  of  Clergy.     Amongst  the 
Laity  were  the  Hon.  George  F.  Boyle ;  Hon.  Arthur  Druramond ;    Sir 
Archibiild  Edmonstone,  Bart. ;  Sir  Henry  Seton  Stuart,  Bart. ;  Patrick 
Boyle,  Esq.  of  Shewalton ;  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Kippendavie  ;  Captain 
Ramsay  of  Baraa ;  Major  Scott  of  Gala ;  Thomas  Craig  Christie,  Esq.  of 
Bedlay ;  Willium  S.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Bowland ;  Alexander  F.  Irvine,  Esq, 
of  Drum ;  William  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Kinlochmoidart ;  Charles  Fraser 
Tytler,  Esq.;  D.  A.  Carruthers,  Esq.  of  Warmanbie;  James Stuart»  Esq. 
ChHirman  of  the  Committee  on  Funds ;  William  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Medwyn  ; 
Charles  Brand,  Esq.,  Fordoun  House ;  the  Rev.  James  F.  Montgomery, 
Joint   Honorary  Secretary;  the  Rev.   Francis  P.   Flemyng,  Organising 
Clerical  Secretary;  George  Auldjo  Jamieson,  Esq.,  C.A.,  Auditor;  and 
Hugh  James  RoUo,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Trtsasurer.     The  Primus  read  the  special 
collects  appointed  to  be  used  at  meetings  of  the  Society, 

The  Minutes  oE  Meeting  of  Committee  of  17th  November,  1864,  were 
read  and  approved  of. 
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The  Very  Eev.  Dean  Bamsay  read  the  following  Paper  on  ^*  The  Two- 
fold Objects  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society/' 

Right  Rev.  Primtts  and  President, — I  have  been  permitted  on  former 
occasions,  before  the  Committee  fairly  entered  upon  business,  to  call  its 
attention  to  any  points  of  interest  which  I  thought  should  be  specially 
brought  before  the  Church  for  consideration.  If  I  receive  from  your 
Reverence  a  similar  permission  on  the  present  occasion,  I  can  promise  that 
I  will  not  abuse  the  privilege,  but  will  confine  my  remarks  within  the 
shortest  compass.  I  abstained  from  any  observations  last  year,  as  I  con- 
sidered that  we  were  in  an  experimental  position — ^in  a  transition  state — 
between  our  closing  the  original  organisation  of  the  Society,  and  our 
opening  that  which  was  more  extended  in  its  operation,  and  which  was 
intended  to  embrace  a  wider  field  of  improvement.  Of  this  enlarged  form 
we  have  completed  the  second  year,  so  that  we  can  now  see  our  way  more 
clearly  as  to  the  result  of  the  Society's  future  operations  under  the  new 
code.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  crisis  of  our  Church's  financial  history, 
because  I  feel  convinced  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  realising,  in  a  few  years,  the  four  great  objects  which  we  had 
set  before  us,  and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — 

1.  To  secure  an  annual  independent  income  of  £500  for  each  See. 

2.  By  annual  grants  for  stipend  aid  to  bring  our  clerical  incomes  up 
to  a  minimum  of  £150. 

3.  To  provide  that  £100  of  this  income  shall  be  permanently 
secured  by  endowment. 

4.  To  aid  all  congregations,  whatever  be  their  means,  in  securing 
for  a  portion  of  their  income  the  independence  of  endowments. 

These  objects  being  once  attained,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  a  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  Incumbencies  which,  humanly  speaking,  would 
impart  a  new  character  of  efficiency  and  of  weight  to  the  ministrations  of 
our  Church  generally.  Be  it  remembered,  however^  that  to  accomplish 
these  objects  effectually,  and  to  carry  forward  all  the  financial  benefits 
contemplated  under  the  new  code  of  the  Church  Society,  will  require  a 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  several  Dioceses  and  of  the  several  Incumbencies 
with  the  working  of  the  Society  itself.  I  am  convinced  that  liberal  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  congregations  themselves  will  always  meet  with  a 
corresponding  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  the  best 
policy  for  all  parties.  We  must  remember  that  the  new  laws  of  the 
Society  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  every  Incumbency  into  a  participa- 
tion of  its  advantages.  It  is  a  wise  regulation.  For  twenty-five  years  we 
went  upon  the  principle  of  the  whole  congregations  of  the  Church  joining 
to  assist  exclusively  the  Incumbency  which  was  under  £100  a-year.  I  see 
now  it  was  an  error,  because  those  Incumbents  who  had  but  a  trifle  over 
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the  £100,  as  well  as  those  who,  although  having  above  the  £100,  were 
living  in  an  expensive  locality,  naturally  felt  disappointed  that  they  should 
enjoy  no  benefit  from  a  Church  Society  to  which  they  were  continually 
called  upon  to  contribute.  We  have  now  a  more  liberal  principle  for  its 
distribution,  and  a  more  extended  basis  for  its  operation.  The  Society  is 
now  applicable  to  all  cases ;  and  from  our  experience  of  the  past,  I  think 
we  may  fairiy  anticipate  a  great  financial  improvement  for  the  future.  It 
is  not  easy  for  younger  members  of  the  Society  to  realise  the  poverty  of 
this  Church  when  we  commenced  our  financial  operations  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  Incomes  were  returned  at  sums  merely  nominal,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  Incumbencies  which  must  have  died  out  entirely,  and  there  were 
chapels  which  would  have  been  abandoned,  without  the  help  of  the  Society. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  our  present  and  our  past 
position.  When  the  Church  Society  was  first  projected,  the  only  common 
general  fund  available  for  our  poorer  Incunabencies  was  a  portion  of  the 
small  income  that  arose  from  the  old  Episcopal  Fund,  and  the  Regium 
Donum  grant.  When  I  expressed  to  our  President,  that  truly  good  man 
Primus  William  Skinner,  a  hope  that  the  Society  would  ere  long  be 
enabled  to  distribute  £1500  a-year  amongst  our  Incumbents,  he  smiled 
and  shook  his  head,  dubious  of  such  a  result.  No  movements  were  then 
making  for  endowments,  none  for  aid  to  Episcopal  Incomes,  or  for  educa- 
tional or  building  grants.  We  may  contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  a 
brief  survey  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  Church  from  the 
operations  of  the  Society  on  the  present  occasion.  After  all  other  claims 
and  expenses  are  disposed  of,  £3471  will  be  expended  by  the  General 
Committee  in  aid  of  the  increase  of  all  clerical  annual  incomes  under 
£160 ;  £620  will  be  added  to  the  Episcopal  incomes ;  £600  for  educa- 
tional grants;  and  £7200  in  aid  of  local  efforts  made  for  providing 
endowments  for  the  Sees  and  for  individual  congregations.  Besides  these 
objects,  each  congregation  receives  back  two-fourths  of  the  amount  which 
it  has  contributed  to  the  general  fund — one-fourth  to  be  expended  upon 
objects  generally  connected  with  the  Church,  and  one-fourth  to  be  added 
to  an  endowment  fund.  During  the  present  year,  and  under  this  rule  of 
the  Society,  nearly  £2000  have  been  retained  by  the  several  congregations 
for  Church  purposes — a  sum  in  itself  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  annual 
income  of  the  Society  for  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  and  a  judi- 
cious disposal  of  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  congrega- 
tions, and  which  will,  I  hope,  secure  the  establishment  of  an  endowment 
fund  in  each.  The  success  of  the  endowment  movement  (which  owes  its 
origin  and  progress  entirely  to  the  Church  Society)  is  very  remarkable 
both  as  it  regards  our  Incumbencies  and  our  Sees.  For  the  former,  it 
commenced  about  ten  years  ago^  and  last  year  had  reached  the  sum  of 
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£4,506.  This  year  it  is  reported  £22,305— ia.,  an  increase  of  £7799— 
which,  with  grants  expected  to  be  made,  will  nearly  reach  £10,000. 
Thus,  nearly  £1000  Sryear  has  been  penn>ineutly  added  to  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without  any  encroachment  upon  other 
sources  of  income  connected  with  voluntary  contributions.  Endowments 
for  permanent  Episcopal  incomes  are  also  steadily  advancing.  Now,  my 
argument  in  support  of  an  increased  exertion  in  favour  of  the  Society  is 
this :  If  we  have,  under  all  our  difficulties  and  disappointments,  made  so 
much  progress  in  twenty-seven  years,  why  should  we  not,  with  awakened 
zeal,  improved  knowledge,  and  a  cordial  spirit  of  (IKItJSD  efforts,  make  a 
mare  rapid  progress  in  future^  and  shortly  attain  a  financial  position  equal 
to  any  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Scotland  ? 

I  have  hitherto  sp<»ken  of  the  Society  purely  in  it»  finaneM  relations 
to  the  Church  of  which  it  is  now  a  canonical  organ,  and  deeply  interesting 
are  its  relations  in  that  capacity.     But,  Right  Rev.  Primus  and  President, 
I  wish  to  exhibit  a  twofold  office  which  the  Society  bears  towards  our 
Church.     May  I  therefore  be  permitted  to  add  a  very  few  words  upon  that 
relation  under  which  it  is  an  organ  for  cementing  and  enlarging  a  union 
with  the  laity,  and  for  bringing  the  lay  element  into  a  more  active  agency 
in  Church  matters.     This  is  a  co-operation  much  to  be  desired.     I  hare 
long  been  under  a  deep  conviction  that  there  existed  amongst  our  members 
much  apathy  and  want  of  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  profess  adherence.     I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.    I  am 
most  unwilling  to  ignore  the  interest  which  our  members  have  taken  in 
their  own  places  of  worship.     Nor  would  I  depreciate  exertions  in  conse- 
quence of  which  much  has  been  done  throughout  the  country  towards 
erl^eting  beautiful   churches   with   handsome  spires   and   noble  organs; 
towards  providing  parsonages  and  schools,  and  towards  paying  off  debts 
already  incurred.     But  I  speak  of  a  want  of  interest  and  of  zeal  for  the 
Church  at  large ;  for  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity — ^as  the  Body  of 
which  all  are  **  members  in  particular.''    And  I  do  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
our  laity  have  often  stood  aloof,  and  been  uncnring— often  betraying  mncb 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  and  actual  condition  of  the  Church,  exhibiting 
a  painful  indifference  to  our  meetings  and  public  proceedings,  offering  in 
this  respect  a  very  marked  contrast  with  the  esprit  which  animates  the 
hearts  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  which  provides,  as  if  by  magic,  many 
appliances  for  the  public  use  and  benefit  in  which  we  are  sadly  defective. 
The  noble  institution  of  Trinity  College  is  hardly  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  as  it  owes  its  origin  and  success  to  a  comparatively  small  namber 
of  contributors.     I  must  speak  plainly  on  this  point.     The  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  has  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  considering  itself  an 
aggregate  of  congregations,  of  which  each,  one  has  to  think  only  of  its  own 
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ioterestB,  and  may  be  indiflTerent  about  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large. 
I  can  assure  the  younger  members  of  this  Committee  that  such  is  no 
exaggerated  description  of  our  Church  at  the  period  when  the  Society  was 
founded.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  many  cases  this  want  of  lay  co- 
operation in  our  Church  matters  often  proceeded  from  want  of  fitting 
channels  of  communication.  How  well  does  the  languao;e  of  Milton  de- 
scribe the  very  case  of  our  congregations.     He  speaks  of  primeval  man,  as 

**  In  unity  defective,  which  requires 
Collateral  love  and  dearest  amity." 

And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ^^ collateral"  sympathies— the  undesigned 
results  of  the  Society  in  promoting  union  and  mutual  co-operation  have 
been  as  valuable  to  our  Church  as  its  more  direct  benefits  of  raising 
money.  They  seem  to  supply  what  was  so  long  and  so  painfully  deficient. 
We  had  always  possessed,  up  to  1888,  a  code  of  Canon  laws  for  our 
Church  and  for  administration  of  its  discipline.  We  only  required  a  finan- 
cial organisation  to  complete  our  system  ;  that  is,  we  required  a  form  of 
secular  rule  in  affairs  temporal,  as  well  as  a  form  of  Church  order  in  affairs 
ecclesiastical.  Our  Church  Society  is  calculated  to  do  this.  For  I  think 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  our  laity  to  undertake  the  offices  of  com- 
mittee-men, of  lay  representatives,  secretaries,  treasurers,  &c.,  as  provided 
uader  the  new  regulations,  and  fairly  to  work  the  Society,  without  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  without  learning 
its  wants,  and  without  seeing  what  was  required  for  attaining  its  full 
efficiency. 

With  such  views  as  these  regarding  the  benefits  which  the  Society 
has  accomplished  for  the  Church,  and  with  such  hopes  regarding  what  it 
may^  under  the  Divine  blessing,  by  a  general  and  united  effort,  yet  attain 
in  developing  her  full  resources,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  I  feel 
very  painfully  any  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  impede  the  full  efficiency 
of  the  Society.     I  humbly  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  Incumbents  to  dis* 
courage  the  formation  of  ita  proposed  congregational  machinery.     Though, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  reason  for  congratulations  on  our  success,  the  re- 
turns still  indicate  in  some  quarters  painful  marks  of  indifference  or  for- 
getfulness  as  to  the  objects  and  claims  of  the  Society.     I  will  say  nothing 
on  the  amoimt  of  offertories  in  places  where  larger  returns  might  fairly" 
have  been  expected ;  I  will  simply  state  the  facts  regarding  positive  anm- 
stone  of  offertories  for  the  objects  promoted  by  the  Society.     In  the  seve- 
ral Dioceses  of  the  Church  121  congregations  have  omitted  any  offertory 
for  the  educational  purposes  of  the  Society  ;  92  have  omitted  any  offertory 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  raising  Episcopal  incomes ;  and,  what  is  most  to  be 
regretted,  21  have  omitted  the  offertory  required  by  the  Church  under 
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Canon  XLII.  for  the  general  funds  of  the  Society.  About  one^third  of 
our  whole  Incumbencies  are  still  without  any  apparatus  for  securing  an 
endowment. 

I  hope,  Right  Rev.  Primus,  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  considered 
as  presumptuous,  or  as  the  mere  partial  expressions  of  one  who  having 
been  long  personally  mixed  up  with  the  institution  to  which  they  have  re- 
ference, has  come  to  feel  its  success  or  failure  a  matter  of  jpersoncd  exulta- 
tion or  regret.  I  speak  on  experience  of  the  past^  and  I  speak  from  deUbe* 
rate  conviction.  The  Society  can  bring  forward  and  can  unite  Church- 
men by  setting  them  to  work  in  the  common  cause.  And  here  let  me 
express  my  deep  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  some  of  our  lay  friends 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  operations  especially  for  the 
anxious  care  and  skillful  arrangement  with  which  the  very  intricate  ac- 
counts of  this  year  have  been  put  in  order.  Their  adjustment  has  been  a 
Herculean  task,  which  calls  for  our  grateful  acknowledgment  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  its  operation  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  known  no 
one  who  has  become  deeply  interested  in'  our  Church  affairs,  or  who  has 
imbibed  such  zeal  as  is  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  measures  for  her 
advancement,  who  has  not  more  or  less  been  trained  and  influenced  in  that 
course  by  his  connection  with  the  Church  Society.  We  should  be  grate- 
ful to  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  that  we  have  now  an  instrument 
and  agency  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and  foster  what  we  much  need 
— the  cordial,  combined,  and  generous  sympathy  of  all  our  lay  members. 

The  Very  Rev.  General  Secretary  having  read  a  note  from  the  Rev 
Francis  P.  Flemyng  resigning  his  office  of  Organising  Clerical  Secretary 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accept  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Flemyng 
as  Organising  Clerical  Secretary,  with  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very 
able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office,  and  appoint  him  Finance  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  direct  that  he  shall  receive  instructions  from  and  be  subject 
to  the  resolutions  or  orders  of  the  Committee*  on  Funds,  and  that  it  be 
remitted  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Primus  and  the  Committee  on  Funds  to 
arrange  with  Mr.  Flemyng  the  terms  of  remuneration,  and  the  details  of 
liis  operations  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  with  full  powers. 

The  Rev.  D.  F.  Sandford  announced  that  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed,  on  the  17th  November  1864,  "to 
inquire  how  far  the  Training  Institution  had  answered  the  ends  for  which 
it  had  been  established,"  was  ready  to  be  laid  before  this  meeting,  but  as 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the  ensuing  year,  some  movement 
would  be  made  when  the  Report  was  issued  by  the  Special  CommissioD 
appointed  by  Government  on  the  question  of  Education,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  subject  be  re-committed  to  the  former  Special  Committee^  coo- 
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joined  witL  the  Special  Committee  appointed  ta  watch  the  proceedinga  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  following  Report  by 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  which  had  met  on  the  14th  and  15th  Novem 
ber  1865; 

The  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  had  laid  before  them — 

1.  ^Statement  of  the  application  for  Grants  made  upon  the  Society, 
prepared  in  terms  of  Regulation  YI.  of  18th  January  1864. 

2.  Statement  of  the  Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Offertories  raised 
by  the  several  Congregations  applying  for  Qrants  in  aid  of  Stipend  and 
endowment  for  the  year  1865,  and  the  proportions  of  those  retained  by 
the  Congregational  Committees  for  local  purposes — also  prepared  in  terms 
of  Regulation  YI. 

3.  Excerpt  from  Minute  of  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Funds  of 
13th  November  1865,  having  annexed  to  it  the  report  by  George  Auldjo 
Jamieson,  Esq.,  the  Auditor  to  the  Society,  to  the  Committee  on  Funds 
and  General  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  from  17  th  October 
1864  to  2nd  October  1865. 

The  Committee  report  that  from  these  documents  it  appears  that  the 
state  of  the  Funds  available  fix  Grants  at  this  meeting  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  balance  of  Capital  lield  by  the  Society  for  the  Bishops'  Fund 

amounts  to  ..-..-      je6,837    9    8 

2.  That  the  balance  of  Income  available  for  division  among  the  Bishops  is 

£620    0    0 

3.  That  the  Capital  held  by  the  Society  for  the  Clergy  Fund  amounts  to 

£22,886  15  4 
whereof  £19,449  lOs.  8d.  is  the  former  Capital  of  the  Society,  and  £3,437 
48.  8d.  is  the  balance  of  Capital  which  has  been  collected  under  the  new 
Scheme. 

4-  That  the  balance  of  Income  available  for  division  among  the  Clergy  amounts 
to  ---_..  £3,471     7    I 

after  defraying  the  Grants  paid  in  lieu  of  those  formerly  exigible  from  the 
Episcopal  Fund. 

5.  That  the  sum  set  aside  for  Educational  Grants,  if  voted,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided for  before  the  above  balance  of  Income  for  the  Clergy  is  stated, 
amounts  to  -----  -         £575    0    0 

The  Treasurer  reported  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  remitting  the 
Contributions  from  the  Local  Committees,  the  preparation  of  the  printed 
documents  Nos.  2  and  3,  required  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  on  Thursday  the  16th,  had  been  so  much  retarded, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  copies  printed  in  time  to  reach  the  Members 
of  the  General  Committee  before  there  was  a  probability  of  their  having 
left  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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The  Chairman  corroborated  the  statement  made,  and  said  that  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  that  longer  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  work 
required  to  be  done ;  the  Officials  at  headquarters  having  done  all  that  was 
in  their  power  to  overtake  the  work. 

The  Committee  authorised  the  Treasurer  to  suspend  transmitting 
copies  of  the  printed  papers  to  the  Members  of  Committee^  and  to  adver- 
t  ise  thatthese  papers  would  be  had  at  his  chambers. 

The  Committee  resolved  to  make  the  Grants  in  the  following  order :— 

1.  Applications  in  aid  of  Endowment  of  Bishoprics. 

2.  Grants  in  Aid  of  Bishops'  Incomes. 

8.  Applications  for  Endowment  of  Incumbencies. 

4.  Applications  in  aid  of  Schools. 

5.  Applications  for  Eetired  Allowances. 

6.  Applications  for  Assistant  and  Supernumerary  Clergy. 

7.  GrHut  to  Deans. 

8.  Applications  for  Grants  in  aid  of  Stipend  to  Clergy. 

1. — ApplieaUons  for  Orants  in  aid  of  Endotement  of  Bishoprics. 

The  Committee  voted  in  aid  of 

Argyll  and  the  Isles,  .....    £1,250    0    0 
St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  -  -       1,250    0   0 

Total,    £2,500    0   0 

Leaving  a  Surplus  of  available  Capital,  £4,337    Qs    8d 

2. — Orants  in  aid  of  Bishrps'  Incomes, 

The  Fund  available,  as  before  stated,  being  £620,  the  Committee 
voted  the  following  sums : — 

Bishop  of  Moray,  &c.,  as  Primus, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  &c., 

Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
ArgyU,  &c., 
„         Brechin, 
„         St.  Andrews, 
„         Aberdeen, 
„         Glasgow,  &c.,    - 


Leaving  a  Surplus  of  £8 

The  principle  of  distribution  being  that  the  Primus  should  neeive 
one-fifth  part  more  as  Primus,  in  terms  of  the  Begulation. 
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Besides  the  foregoin&r,  the  following  sums  will  be  payable  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  following  Dioceses,  being  special  contributions  and  interest 
from  sums  deposited,  as  stated  in  page  2  of  Auditor's  Report : — 
1.  Argyll. 

Interest  of  £1,500,         -    .       -  -     £53    7    4 

Special  Subscription,  -        50    0    0 

£103    7  "4 
Less  already  paid  to  account,  -        50    0    0 


£53    7    4 

2.  Brechin— Inteiest  of  jb607  lOs.     -  -        19    4    1 

3.  St.  Andrews-Interest  of  £170.  -  -  6    1    8 

4.  Aberdeen. 

Interest  of  £155,  -  -  -       £4  18    6 

Speoial  subscriptions,        -  •        30    0    0 

34  18    6 

5.  Glasgow— Interest.of  £182108.  ■       6  10    4 

Amount,    £120    1     U 

B.-fT-ApplicaHons  for  Endowment  of  IncumbenGies, 
The  available  Funds  under  this  head  being  £3437  4s.  8d.,  the  Com- 
mittee allocated  as  follows : — 
Diocese  of  Moray,  &c. 

Elgin,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted  -  -      ^50    0    0 

Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  for  a  Grant  of  £500,  voted 
„  St.  George's,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted 

*Alloa,  St.  John's,  for  a  Grant  of  £979  58.  4d.,  voted 
Haddington,  for  a  Grant  of  £500,  voted 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews. 

Dumblane,  St.  Mary's,  for  a  Grant  ef  £250,  voted 
Kirriemuir,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted  - 
*Strathtay,  for  a  Grant  of  ^125,  voted     - 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

Forgue,  for  a  Grant  of  Je385  Ss.  3d.,  voted 
Longside,  for  a  Grant  of  £125,  voted 
Meiklefolla,  for  a  Grant  of  £1000,  voted 

The  Endowment  Fund  belonging  to  this  Congregation  having 

arisen  from  a  Beqaeat,  and  being  only  augmented  by  a 

sum  of  £32,  was  the  reason  for  this  Grant  being  ao  re- 

strioted. 
Woodhead,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted         '      -  -      125    0    0 

Carry  fon^-axd,        JS2,679    6    4 
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Brought  forward,  £2,579  6  4 
Diocese  of  Glasgow. 

Annan,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted         -            -  ^      250  0  0 

Dumfries,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted      -            -  -      250  0  0 

Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  for  a  Grant  of  £250,  voted  -      250  0  0 

Total,        •*  -  £3,329    5    4 

The  surplus  left  being  £107  198  4d. 
*  The  Committee  entertained  these  applioations  in  ftill,  as  owing 
to  their  being  at  present  Stipend  Aid  reoei?ing  Congrega- 
tions, the  additional  Endowment  would  be  sufficient  to 
supersede  all  subsequent  daims  for  Stipend  Aid. 

A  remit  was  made  to  the  Committee  on  Funds,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Stirling  of  Eippendavie,  to  consider  what  Begalation,  if  any,  should 
be  made  as  to  congregations  paying  over  the  Interest  of  Endowment 
Funds  to  the  Incumbent,  oyer  and  above  any  Stipend  he  may  receive. 

4. — AjpplyHilims  m  aid  of  Schools, 
The'  sum  applied  for  being  £575,  irrespective  of  two  applications 
from  Schools  established  since  1863,  and  £615  being  the  maximum  sum 
which  could  be  voted  under  this  branch  in  terms  of  Law  XIV.  of  ISth 
January,  1864,  the  Committee  voted  as  follows  : — 

Diocese.  Incumbency. 

Moray  and  Roes, Arpafeelie, £15    0    0 

Highfield,  15    0    0 

Starathnaim, 15    0    0 

£45    0   0 

Edinburgh,    Edinburgh,  St.  Paul's,  Carrubber's 

Close, 10    0    0 

Alloa, 10  0  0 

20    0   0 

Argyll  and  the  Isles,. ..S.Ballachulish, 15  0  0 

N.Ballachulish, 15  0  0 

Duror, , 15  0  0 

Glencreran  and  Portnacroish, 10  0  0 

Ardriflhaig,  10  0  0 

Glencoe  Catechist, 5  0  0 

70    0   0 

Brechin, Caterline, 10  0  0 

Cove,  5  0  0 

Drumlithie, 10  0  0 

Dundee— St.  Mary '8, 10  0  0 

Laurencekirk,  10  0  0 

Lochee,  Dundee,     10  0  0 

Tarfside,  Lochlee, 10  0  0 

Muchalfs,  Skateraw, 10  0  0 

Carry  forvrard,       ^5    0 
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Brought  forward,        £75    0    0 

Diocese.  Incumbency. 

Brechin, Stranathra, 10  0  0 

Stonehaven,    10  0  0 

Cowie, 5    0    0 

100    0    0 

St.  Andrews, Blairgowrie,   10  0  0 

BumtiBland,   10  0  0 

Kirriemuir,    10  0  0 

MuthiU, 10  0  0 

Perth— St.  Ninian's, 10  0  0 

50    0    0 

Aberdeen, Buckie,  Arradoul,  and  Buckie, 10  0  0 

Cuminestown,   10  0  0 

Cruden,  Erroll— Boys, 10  0  0 

„         „         Girls, 10  0  0 

Deer,  Stuartfield,  10  0  0 

Fraserburgh— Boys, 10  0  0 

„           Girls, 10  0  0 

Inverury, 10  0  0 

Lerwick, 10  0  0 

Pitsligo— Boys, 10  0  0 

„        Girls, 10  0  0 

Strichen, 10  0  0 

Tillymorgan, 10  0  0 

Woodhead, 10  0  0 

140    0    0 

Glasgow,     Coatbridge, 10  0  0 

Dumbarton, 10  0  0 

Dennyston, 5  0  0 

Girvan, 10  0  0 

Glasgow,  Christ  Church, 10  0  0 

Hawick,  Wilton,   10  0  0 

Maybole, 10  0  .0 

65    0    0 

£490    0    0 
Training  Institution,  Minto  House, 100    0    0 

Je590    0    0 

This  sum  increased  the  amount  set  apart  for  these  Grants  by  £15, 
and  accordingly  decreased  by  that  sum  the  ftmd  available  for  Stipend 
Aid  applications. 

5. — Applications  for  Retired  Allowcmces, 

The  Committee  voted  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cushnie,  £50    0    0 

6. — Applications  for  Grants  to  Sup&rnwmerary  Clergy, 
The  Committee  resolved  that  the  Grants  made  under  this  head, 
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should  be  oonsidered  as  for  the  subsequent  year,  to  be  payable  by  the 
Treasurer  by  half-yearly  instalments,  a  certificate  being  previously  pro- 
duced from  the  Bishop  that  a  Supernumerary  had  been  officiatrng  for 
that  period. 

The  Committee  voted  as  follows  : — 
Diooeso  of  Edinburgh, 
Brechin, 
„        St.  Andrews, 
Aberdeen, 
Ghwgow,  50    0    0 

£260    0    0 


£50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

8. — Applications  for  Grants  in  aid  of  Stipeiids  of  Clergy. 

The  Fund  available  for  Division,  as  stated  in  the  Auditor's  Report, 
was  £8471  7s.  Id.,  but  from  this  bad  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of  £li 
voted  for  Schools  beyond  what  was  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
above  sum  of  £50  for  Retired  Allowance,  and  £250  for  Supernumeraries, 
making  the  sum  available  for  division  among  the  Clergy  £3156  7s.  li, 
whereas  the  Grants  applied  for  amounted  to  £3922  5s.  7d.,  irrespective 
of  applications  from  Missions. 

The  Committee  having  fully  considered  the  principle  on  which  the 
available  Funds  should  be  divided — the  deficiency  being  about  one- 
fourth — resolved  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  several  applicationB 
should  be  carefolly  considered,  and  the  amount  decided  for  which  it 
should  be  entertained.  That  the  total  amount  of  the  claims  being  thus 
ascertained,  the  available  Fund  should  then  be  divided  proportionallj 
among  them  according  to  the  stuns  to  which  each  application  had  heen 
found  entitled. 

The  Committee  report  that,  having  considered  each  application, 
they  considered  them  entitled  to  the  following  Grants  :— 
Diocese  of  Moray,  &c.     . 


Aberchirder, 

- 

-      £15    0    0 

Arpafeelie, 

- 

102  16    6 

Fochabers,  refused, 

. 

- 

Highfield, 

- 

60    0    0 

Huntly, 

- 

99  12   0 

Keith, 

. 

108    2    4 

Nairn, 

_ 

128    6    6 

Strathnaim, 

- 

-        109  11    2 

Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh—St.  Paul's 

,  Carrubber's  Close, 

73  18  10 

Cscryiorwiffd,        JSe87    7   4 
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Brou^t  forward, 

► 

£687 

7    4 

Alloa,  applied  for, 

-. 

^33  11 

6 

Deduct  Interest  of  Endowment  Fund 

in  hands  of  Society, 

- 

18  17 

2 

14  ^A    A 

Armadale, 

- 

- 

- 

100 

0    0 

Dollar, 

' 

- 

- 

40 

0    0 

Falkirk,  refused, 

- 

. 

•Trinity, 

- 

- 

64 

1    7 

Diocese  of  Argyll,  Ac. 

BaDachuliah,  North,     - 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0    0 

„             St.  John's, 

- 

. 

- 

93 

2    3 

*Campbelton, 

- 

- 

- 

73 

0    0 

•Dunoon, 

. 

- 

- 

72 

0    0 

*Port- William,  applied  for, 

- 

£55    0 

0 

Interest  of  Endowment  Fund  in'  bands 

of  Society  deducted,    - 

- 

1  12  10 

53 
72 

7    2 
5  10 

Kinlochmoidart, 

- . 

. 

•Oban, 

- 

- 

- 

55 

0    0 

*Portnacroish,    - 

- 

- 

-• 

110 

0    0 

♦Duror, 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0    0 

Diocese  of  Brechin. 

Caterline, 

- 

- 

- 

105 

7    9 

Drumlithie, 

- 

- 

- 

84 

2    9 

Dundee -St.  Mary's,  applied  for. 

- 

£84    4 

0 

Interest  of  Endowment  Funds 

Society  deducted, 

- 

12  16  10 

— 

71 

7    2 

Dundee— St.  Salvator's,  applied  for, 

- 

£71    3 

8 

Interest  of  Endowment  Fund  in  bands 

of  Society  deducted, 

- 

26  14 

4 

— 

54 

9    4 

Faaque, 

- 

- 

- 

60 

6    0 

Laurencekirk, 

- 

- 

60 

9    0 

Lochlee, 

- 

- 

- 

97  18    1 

♦Mucbalk, 

- 

- 

- 

107  11    8  • 

Lochee  Mission, 

- 

- 

- 

50 

0    0 

Diocese  of  St.  Andrews. 

♦Bridge  of  Allan, 

" 

- 

- 

je40 

0    0 

Crieff  Mission,    - 

- 

- 

.  60 

0    0 

•Dunkeld, 

- 

• . 

- 

46 

0    0 

Kirriemuir,  applied  for,  - 

- 

^64  11 

7 

Interest  of  J^dowment  Fund  in 

hands 

of  Society  deducted, 

- 

17    2 

2 

87 

Q      ^ 

Carry  forward, 

i 

V      o 

i2,349  19    8 
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'    Brought  forward, 

£2,349  19    8 

Levon,    -           -           -           -           - 

-' 

30    0    0 

♦Pitlochry, 

- 

35  14    5 

Strathlay,           -            -            -            - 

10    9 

1 

Interest  of  Endowment  Fand  in  hands 

of  Society  deducted. 

4  14 

6 

5  14    7 

Tummil  Bridge,              -            -            - 

- 

. 

79  19    4 

Perth— St.  Ninian's,  considered  ineligible. 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen 

•Aberdeen— St.  John's, 

- 

12  10    0 

Arradonl, 

- 

100    0    0 

*Attohindoir,        .            -            .            . 

- 

91    2    0 

Banchory, 

-* 

23    4    2 

Gruden,              -                           •         - 

. 

27    6  11 

Guminestown,     ...            - 

- 

98    4    2 

Deer,      -            - 

42    0    0 

Forgue,  -            -           -            -           - 

£77  14 

2 

Interests  of  Endowment  Fund  in  hands 

of  Society  deducted. 

10  18 

1 

fiA  16     1 

Kincardine  O'Neil, 

- 

- 

nil     lU        1. 

69    0    0 

Lerwick,            ... 

- 

- 

72  17    6 

Lonmay,             .... 

£64  15 

1 

Interest  of  Endowment  Fund  in  hands 

of  Society  deducted 

2  33 

3 

61     1   10 

Meldrum,           .... 

. 

_ 

69  14  11 

Portsoy,             -            -            - 

- 

- 

78    6    7 

Strichen,             .... 

- 

- 

92  17    6 

Tillymorgan,       .... 

- 

- 

100    3    4 

Turriff,  ..... 

- 

- 

59    4    7 

Woodhead,         .... 

£27    7 

8 

Interest  of  Endowment  Funds  in  hands 

of  Society  deducted, 

12    0 

2 

15     7    6 

Diocese  of  Glasgow. 

A.V      1      y* 

Dumbarton,        ... 

. 

- 

97  18  10 

Girvan,  -            -            -            -            - 

je9G    6 

6 

Interest  of  Endowmeht  Fund  in  hands 

of  Society  deducted. 

2  14 

6 

93  12  0 
51  19    8 

•Glasgow-St.  Andrew's  - 

- 

- 

„          Christ  Ghurch, 

forward, 

J^ 

47  19    1 

Garry 

3,872  14   8 
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Brought  forward,  £3,872  14    8 

^Kilmarnock,       •           -           -           -           -  -14    00 

LargB,    -            ~            .            -                        -  -      104    3    7 

Maybole,            -            -                        -  -        27  10    0 


£4,018    8    3 

The  applications  in  the  cases  thus  marked*  were  restricted,  as  the 
Regulations  of  the  Society  do  not  admit  of  deductions  from  the  incomes 
of  Congregations  for  interest  or  payment  in  liquidation  of  debt,  or  large 
outlays  for  repairs  on  buildings.  This'  to  be  intimated  to  these  con- 
gregations in  making  the  remittance. 

The  Committee  resolved  to  vote  a  sum  of  £21  to  each  of  the  several 
Deans,  being  in  all  £147,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  deduct  this  from  the 
available  funds,  as  before  stated,  of  £3156  78.  Id.,  leaving  £3009  7s.  Id. 
for  distribution  amongst  the  applications  thus  entertained  for  Stipend  Aid, 
amounting,  as  above,  to  £4,018  8s.  3d. 

This  sum  of  £3009  7s.  Id.  would  be  equal  to  pay  to  each  of  the 
Stipend  Aid  applications  three-fourths  of  the  sum  thus  entertainec],  the 
deficiency  to  enable  this  to  be  done  being  only  £4  9s.  Id. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
applications  for  Stipend  Aid  there  be  paid  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
the  amount  thus  entertained. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Treasurer,  in  making  the  remit- 
tances of  these  sums,  intimate,  in  each  case  where  a  Grant  has  been  made 
less  than  was  requested,  the  circumstances  causing  the  deduction. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorised,  as 
suggested  by  the  Auditor  in  his  Report,  to  pay  the  several  sums  of 
interest  now  due  to  the  Dioceses  and  Incumbencies  mentioned  in  the 
Report. 

The  Committee,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  inconvenience  which 
has  arisen  this  year  from  the  delay  in  making  the  remittances  from  the 
country,  further  recommend  that  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  close  the 
accounts  peremptorily  on  the  Ist  of  October  1866 ;  that  all  sums  received 
after  that  date  be  excluded  from  the  year's  balance ;  and  that  Congrega- 
tions who  neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation  shall. not  be  entitled  to 
have  their  applications  considered. 

The  General  Committee  unanimously  approved  of  the  foregoing 
Report.  It  being  resolved  that  a  return  of  the  incomes  of  the  respective 
Bioceses  from  all  the  sources  specified  in  Rule  X.  sec.  2  be  laid  before 
the  Gommitee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Einlochmoidart  intimated  that  he  would  move  for 
"  a  Committee  to  take  the  interests  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  members  of  our 
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Chnreh  under  their  care."  Mr.  William  Forbes  proposed  an  alteration 
of  Rule  II. 

The  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of  December. 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  CLAIMS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon  Claims  was  held  upon  Tuesday, 
I4th  November,  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms,  Edinburgh.     There  was  a  fall 
attendance — Dean  Ramsay  in  the  chair.    The  meeting  was  very  harmonious. 
We  perceived  a  renewal  of  the  policy  which  refused  grants  to  Haddington  and 
MeiklefoUa ;  and  we  rejoice  to  observe  that  Kilmarnock  received  a  grant  of 
£14.    It  was  the  solitary  case  in  which  a  violation  was  made  of  the  rules ; 
and  the  exception  was  made  by  a  great  majority  at  the  Committee  upon 
Claims,  and  unanimously  at  the  General  Committee  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertions  of  Mr.  Boyle  of  IShewalton  in  behalf  of  the  Church.    We 
take  the  opportunity  of  adding  our  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Boyle,  for  his 
untiring  exertions   in   behalf  of    the   Church,  and  subjoin    our  opinion 
that  the  Society  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  suspending  their  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  congregation  which  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Church.     Alloa  also  has  at  length  got  its  reward.     We  trust  late  decisions 
will  remove  the  discontent  that  prevailed  over  the  Church.     Every  one 
has  been  put  upon  a  complete  equality,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  tenable 
ground  for  complaint.      The  principle  of  the  equal  dividend  was  advo- 
cated strongly  by  Mr.  Flemyng,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  obligations 
we  owe  him  for  saving  the  Church  from  a  complication  which,  for  the  sake 
of  a  very  questionable  principle,  would  have  thrown  her  most  unnecessarily 
into  confusion,  and  would  have  only  played  the  game  of  the  reactionary 
party. 


A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  GREEK  WATERS: 

BT  THE  BSV.  J.  3iILKSB,  CHAPLAIN,  B.N. 

A  TBEKCH,  or  approach,  20  feet  broad  leads  to  the  door.  The  edifice  is  a 
subterraneous  one  of  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  height 
and  diameter  of  which  are  each  about  50  feet.  The  masonry  is  very  sub- 
stantial, the  stone  over  the  doorway  being  no  le^s  than  27  feet  long  aiKf 
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nearly  two  yards  wide.  There  is  an  inner  door  leadin;^  to  a  side  chamber, 
20  feet  square,  excavated  in  the  rock.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  build- 
ing WM  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  in  which  was  stored  the  wealth  of  golden 
Mycenee.  The  holes  for  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  door  are  still  visible, 
and  all  over  the  inside  up  to  the  very  apex  may  be  seen  brass  nails,  or  the 
holes  from  which  they  have  been  wrenched,  the  points  of  many  of  them 
still  remaining.  Colonel  Leake  is  of  opinion  that  ''there  were  brazen 
plates  nailed  to  the  stones  throughout  the  interior  surface,  and  it  is  the 
more  credible,  as  ancient  authorities  show  that  it  was  customary  among 
the  Greeks  in  early  times  to  finish  their  constructions  in  this  manner. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  explaining  the  brazen  chambers  of 
which  we  find  mention  in  the  poetry  and  early  history  of  Greece,  particu- 
larly that  in  which  Danae  was  confined  at  Argos  by  Acrisius,  and  which, 
according  to  the  sacred  guides  of  that  city,  was  in  a  subterraneous  build- 
ing still  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  described  by  him  almost  in 
the  same  words  which  he  applied  to  the  treasures  of  Mycenae." 

Not  far  from  the  Gate  of  Lions  is  another  subterraneous  building,  and 
lower  down. two  more,  which  are  probably  some  of  the  tombs  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  He  reckons  up  five  at  Mycense, — viz.,  those  of  Atreus, 
Agamemnon,  Eurymedon,  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  and  Electra.  He  adds 
that  Clytemnestra  and  ^gisthus  were  interred  without  the  walls.  The 
building  just  described,  which  is  commonly  called  Agamemnon's  tomb, 
was  opened  out  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  caused  the  earth  whh  which'^the  inte- 
rior was  fitted  to  be  cleared  away,  and  probably  took  away  the  pilasters  of 
bluish  marble  with  which  the  door  was  formerly  adorned;  at  any  rate 
they  are  gone*  By  the  time  we  had  thoroughly  examined  the  chamber, 
which  was  lit  up  for  us  by  torches  and  a  fire  of  brushwood,  the  sun  was 
getting  very  low,  and  we  had  but  just  time  to  glance  at  the  celebrated 
Gate  of  Lions,  when  it  set  behind  the  hills.  The  masonry  of  this  gate  is 
of  the  Cyclopean  order,  and  evidently  belongs  to  the  heroic  ages.  Over 
the  gateway,  which  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width, 
is  a  triangular  block  of  grey  limestone,  10  feet  high,  on  the  face  of  which 
are  represented  in  relievo  two  colossal  lions,  standing  on  their  hind  paws, 
on  either  side  of  a  round  pillar  or  column  on  the  pediment  of  which  their 
fore-paws  rest.  They  are  unfortunately  slightly  mutilated, — one,  or  rather 
both  (if  I  mistake  not),  having  lost  their  heads. 

They  are  curiously  antique  in  their  form,  and  altogether  the  gate  has 
such  a  veritable  appearance  of  antiquity  about  it,  that  one  cannot  look 
upon  it  without  the  deepest  interest.  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  visited 
this  spot  some  2000  years  ago,  and  found  it,  as  we  did,  a  ruin  I  Here  is 
antiquity  indeed. 

We  had  no  time  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  which  are  all 
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that  is  left  of  what  Homer  styled  "Mycenie,  the  well-built  city."  We 
rode  back  to  our  landing-place  by  moonlight,  highly  pleased  with  the 
excursion,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  commaiidauit 
of  Argos.  He,  and  the  officers  whom  we  had  met  at  his  quarters^  diaad 
with  us  on  board  the  following  Friday.  The  whole  party  were  *'  moun- 
tain," or  English  in  politics.  The  commandant's  A.D.G.,  after  dinner, 
wrote  a  long  letter  in  French  to  Gapiain  Egerton,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Greece  was  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  govern  itself,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinicm 
that  nothing  could  save  it  but  an  English  occupation.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  man — an  Ionian,  and  partly  educated  by  an  English  clergyman 
there.  On  our  way  back  from  Mycenn,  he  and  1  chatted  about  Tbucy- 
dides  and  Homer,  with  whose  writings  he  was  quite  familiar. 

On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  an  hour  or  two  before  we  sailed  for 
Athens  again,  a  hale  old  officer  in  full  uniform  came  from  Argos  to  pay  us 
a  visit — a  venerable  relic  of  Napoleon's  wars— the  Chevalier  Bellino,  some 
time  Sous -Lieutenant  in  the  grand  army,  and  now  a  retired  Major  of 
cavalry  in  the  Greek  service.  He  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  was 
taken  for  a  conscript  in  his  native  land,  Piedmont,  in  1809,  when  that 
country  was  under  French  rule.  He  was  at  Wagram,  and  went  through 
the  terrible  Moscow  campaign  and  retreat,  including  Smolensko,  during 
which  time  he  belonged  to  Davoust's  corps.  Subsequently  he  was  under 
Soult  at  Salamanca  and  Yittoria.  In  1814  he  was  compelled  to  serve 
against  Napoleon.  ^  In  182$  he  visited  England,  where  be  met  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  &c.,  and  some  years  afterwards 
joined  the  Greek  army.  He  wore  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  St. 
Helena  medal.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  perfect  polyglot^  speaking,  as  he 
did,  Russian,  Greek,  Italian  (his  native  tongue),  Spanish,  French,  German, 
and  a  little  English. 

At  3.30  P.M.  we  got  under  way  for  Athens  vid  Hydra,  where  we  were 
requested  to  look  in  and  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Hydriotes, 
who  took  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  had  been 
indulging  in  a  quiet  sort  of  revolution  on  their  own  account.  It  seems 
that  Bulgaris,  an  envoy  from  the  temporary  Government  of  Athens,  had 
hoisted  our  flag  on  his  house,  but  without  any  authority  whatever  from 
headquarters.  The  people,  suspecting  him  of  being  engaged  in  some 
unpatriotic  plot,  rose  against  him,  and  forcibly  turned  him  out  of  the 
island.  We  arrived  off  the  town  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  August,  about 
6.30  P.M.,  and  sent  a  cutter  in  charge  of  the  first  Lieutenant  to  communi- 
cate  with  the  shore.  JThe  political  storm  of  the  day  before  had  cleared  the 
atmosphere,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  row,  all  was  quiet.  The  town  is  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  the  streets  being  very  precipitous 
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and  irregular.  The  houses  are  sahstantially  built,  closely  packed,  and 
whitewashed.  They  present  a  very  curious  and  picturesque  appearance 
when  viewed  from  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
whole  island  is  a  bare  rock^-not  a  tree,  or  a  shrub,  or  a  blade  of  vegeta- 
tion to  be  seen  anywhere.  They  have  not  even  a  single  well  of  water,  but 
employ  cisterns  to  catch  the  rain. 

On  our  arrival  off  Athens,  we  found  the  flags  at  half-mast  for  Lieu- 
tenant Blair  of  the  Trafalgar,  who  had  just  died.  He  was  the  only  officer 
saved  when  the  ill-fated  Heron  was  capsized  in  a  tornado  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  weather  during  the  month  of  August  was  perfect.  It  was  not 
too  hot  to  walk  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  the  air  was 
delicious,  the  sky  so  clear  and  pure,  and  the  atmosphere  the  lightest  and 
driest  ever  breathed.  The  evening  tints  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  the 
hills  taking  a  deep  purple  tone  at  sunset.  A  more  charming  picture 
could  not  be  found,  and,  though  the  place  was  dull  enough,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grumble  at  anything  under  such  a  sky. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  we  left  our  old  arichorage  in  Phalerum 
Bay,  BJid  went  into  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  with  the  Orlando,  Trafalgar, 
and^Meeanee.  Our  anchorage  was  on  the  very  spot  where  the  great 
se£^fight  had  taken  place,  mid- way  between  the  seat  of  Xerxes  (where 
he  sat  during  the  engagement  on  the  mainland),  and  the  site  of  old 
Salamis  on  the  island,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  modem 
village  of  Ampelakia.  The  little  Island  of  Psyttaleia,  and  a  small  pro- 
jecting head-land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits,  shut  in  the  enJkrance 
from  the  PirsBus,  whilst  a  spur  of  Mount  JBgaleos  on  one  side,  and  a 
high  mountain  ridge  in  Salamis,  stretching  out  in  a  northerly  direction, 
on  the  other,  hid  the  open  Bay  of  Eleusis  from  our  sight,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  be  lying  at  anchor  in  a  beautiful  calm  lake.  Our  thoughts, 
naturally  enough,  oflen  wandered  back  to  the  time  when 

"  A  King  sat  on  tha  rooky  brow, 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis  : 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations ; — aU  were  his ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?" 

How  changed  is  everything  now  !  Scarcely  a  human  being  was 
to  be  seen,  except  occasionally  a  solitary  peasant  driving  before  him  an 
ass,  or  small  shaggy  horse,  along  the  track  that  winds  round  the  beach 
from  the  PirBBus  to  Eleusis,  and  who  doleftilly  wished  you  KaXy  *awipa 
(pronounced  spayra)  "  good  day,"  (lit.  **  good  evening,")  to  whom  I 
would  reply*  jfaXiy  'fiepa  (mayra)^  thinking  it  more  appropriate  by  day- 
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light.*  And  then  again,  with  regard  to  Salamis,  whicli  according  to 
Homer,  sent  its  12  war-ships  to  Troy,  to-daj  it  does  not  boast  of  as 
many  fishing-boats,  and  probably  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  ever  heard 
of  its  ancient  name,  by  which  alone  we  know  it.  When  Spon  lodged 
there  with  the  "  Papas  Johannis,"  he  remarks  that  he  was  "  a  man  less 
ignorant  than  any  of  his  parishioners,  since  he  knew  that  the  Island 
was  formerly  called  Salamis ;  and  this  information  he  received  from  his 
father." 

We  remained  here,  with  a  slight  break,  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  in  spite  of  the  nnusnal  solitnde  and  dullness  of  all  aronnd  ns,  I 
have  heard  many  of  the  officers  say  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  passed  a 
pleasanter  time  in  a  quiet  way  than  they  did  here.  A  few  yards  from 
the  landing  place,  the  dry  bed  of  a  small  lagoon  (which  in  winter  is. 
covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet),  afforded  groimd 
for  quoit-playing  and  cricket ;  but  our  great  source  of  amusement  was 
cutting  down'the  juniper  bushes,  and  manufacturing  them  into  walking 
sticks.  Many  of  us  would  scale  Mount  -^galeos  nearly  every  day  for 
that  purpose,  and  wander  over  the  ridges  beyond,  and  down  the  slopes 
facing  Megara  and  Eleusis,  returning  each  time  with  a  back-load  of 
sticks,  sufficient  to  freight  a  donkey.  Some  of  the  little  valleys  were 
very  beautiful,  more  particularly  the  one  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
Monastery  of  Skalamandra,  the  only  house  to  be  seen  within  a  eircnit 
of  12  or  15  miles.  A  few  larks  on  the  lower  grounds,  Wefe  the  only 
living  things  that  we  saw  during  our  numerous  rambles,  siiiVe  once  or 
twice  a  shepherd,  or  a  brigand  (klepht)  armed  to  the  stomach  (his 
pouch  being  full  of  yatagans  and  flint-lock  pistols),  and  once  a  solitaij 

*  As  the  correct  pronvnciation  of  Greek  has  recently  been  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  Ttmea,  1  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  moiern  pronunciation  in  Greece 
itself:— 

a  has  the  sound  of  onr  a  in  far. 


€  and  at 

t> 

0  in  fore. 

Vf  h  «»,  01, 

V,Vl 

>9 

e  in  he. 

0  and  a; 

» 

0  in  don. 

av 

99 

of,  or  av. 

tv 

ff 

ef,  or  ev. 

ov 

99 

00  in  poop. 

P 

99 

V. 

y  something  like  our   y ;  e^.,  yiptav  {ydxon), 

^  „  thin  this,  therefore. 

B  „  th  in  thing,  thistle. 

X  lik%a  guttural  h  slightly  aspirated. 
But  the  modem  pronunciation  utterly  fails,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  confesg,  when 
they  attempt  to  read  Homer;  lor  instance,  the  line  firi  S'dickwv,  &c,  would  read 
thus : — 

Ve  th'&keSn  pkra  theena  polIphlisvXo  thal&sses. 
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bird  of  Mmerra,  which  in  spite  of  its  sanctity,  we  shot  and  preserved. 
In  one  of  onr  stick-cntting  expeditions,  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  (xmintentioiiLallj)  guilty  of  arson.      Early  on  a  Saturday  morning 
three  of  us  left  the  ship  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  holy-stoning  and 
scrubbing,  and  determined  to  make  a  day  of  it  among  the  junipers, 
taking  with  us  a  fowl  to  cook  for  our  luncheon.      Falling  in  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  soon  after  noon,  and  seeing  in  it  a  rude  fire-place  in  the 
centre,  and  a  hole  in  the  conical  roof  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through, 
we  Ht  a  fire,  and  fed  it  well  with  the  dry  brush-wood  which  we  found 
close  by.     Our  fowl  was  not  half  cooked,  before  the  alarm  was  given 
by  young  G.  that  the  roof  was  on  fire  !     The  hut  was  thatched  thickly 
with  the  tops  of  a  dwarf  fir  which  grows  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  as 
this  had  been  drying  beneath  a  scorching  sun  for  months,  it  blazed  up 
tremendously,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  extinguish  it.     G.  was 
off  at  the  first  alarm  at  fiill  speed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  over  the 
hill  and  down  on  the  beach.     We  at  first  laughed  heartily  at  his  terror, 
but  soon  followed  his  example,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that 
we  n:dght  rouse  an  angry  shepherd  by  the  smoke,  who  catching  us  in 
the  fact,  red-handed,  and  being  unable  to  understand  our  explanation, 
might  have  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  have  emptied  the 
contents  of  his  pouch  into  one  or  both  of  us.    We  returned  immediately 
to  the  ship,  and  after  consulting  the  Captain  as  to  our  best  course, 
wrote  to  the  British  Consul  at  the  Piraeus,  requesting  him  to  ascertain 
for  us  whose  property  it  was,  and  to  explain  that  we  were  anxious  to 
pay  damages  to  the  faU  extent  of  the  injury  done.     On  venturing  to  the 
spot  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  we  found  that  not  only  the  hut,  but  two 
large  sheep-folds  made  of  posts  and  rails,  with^  fir-tops  interwoven,  to 
the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  were  all  burnt  to  the  ground,  not  a  fragment 
of  any  kind  being  left.     For  the  next  ten  days  we  saw  half-a-dozen  men 
working  away  at  a  new  fold,  and  we  used  to  wonder  if  they  had  any 
idea  that  we  might  have  to  pay  for  their  labour ;    they  replied  good- 
naturedly  to  our  Kale  spayra,  but  otherwise  took  no  notice  of  us.     We 
never  ascertained  who  was  the  owner  of  the  property,  but  we  imagined 
it  might  belong  to  the  Monastery,  which  was  rich  enough  to  repair  the 
damage  without  assistance. 


THE  EQUAL  DIVIDEND? 


The  proceedings  of  November,  1865  will  be  Ipng  remembered  as  most 
harmonious  and  successful.  The  division  upon  pb  rateable  principle,  so  as 
to  make  up  the  £150  per  annum,  so  far  as  the  money  allowed,  is  the 
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only  just  principle  upon  whicli  money  can  be  distributed.  Then  again 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Endowment  Grants,  all  Churches  had  their 
share,  even  Haddington,  though  it  sent  up  only  a  few  pounds  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  schemes  of  the  Society,  in  spite  of  its  large  wealth  and 
I'esources.  Meiklefolla  also  had  a  Grrant  to  supplement  a  £1000  legacy. 
Alloa,  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  had  its  Ml  quota,  and  has  now  a  perma- 
nent endowment  of  £100  a-year.  The  Dioceses  of  S.  Andrews  and 
Argyle  have  each  a  Grant  of  £1230  to  supplement  similar  sums  in  the 
endowment  of  the  Sees.  The  S.  Andrews  Diocese  especially  deserves 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Church  for  its  liberaliiy.  It  is  satis&ctory  to 
think  that  the  Bishop's  noble  sacrifices  are  beginning  to  meet  their 
reward.  Perthshire  is  always  generous  when  it  does  move,  and  no  one 
deserves  it  more  heartily  than  a  Wordsworth. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  a  grumble  from  any  one, 
and  we  trust  the  columns  of  our  magazine  will  not  be  covered  with 
complaints  an&  wranglings  upon  this  money  question. 


THE  RE-APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  FLEMYNG. 

Th£  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Flemyng  will  be  hailed  with  special  satis&c- 
tion  by  every  member  of  the  Church  who  is  favourable  to  the  move- 
ment. We  have  been  latterly  afraid  to  say  much  upon  the  matter  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Flemyng,  owing  to  the  well-known  friendship  between 
him  and  the  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ouardian,  We  in  no  way  wish  to 
conceal  this  friendship,  for  we  glory  in  it,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  more 
than  usual  satisfaction,  that  his  valuable  services  were  acknowledged 
by  every  section  of  opinion  at  last  meeting.  The  work  of  his  original 
office  has  been  completed.  With  the  exception  of  four  churches,  eveiy 
church  is  admitted  into  our  system.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
movement  should  have  a  directing  hand,  and  who  is  better  adapted  for 
this  than  he  who  has  I'aised  £37,000  in  two  years,  without  indad- 
ing  promises  of  about  a  half  more.  A  Corresponding  and  Financial 
Secretary  was  needed  to  systematise  the  work,  and  direct  the  move- 
ment cautiously  and  surely.  The  new  appointment  is  even  more  le- 
ponsible  than  the  old  one.  The  previous  knowledge  on  Mr.  Flemyng's 
part  of  the  various  localities  will  render  him  invaluable  in  the  Coimcil 
Chambers  of  the  Society.  The  work  he  has  so  well  begun  will,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  produce  its  hundred  fold,  and  Dean  Ramsay 
will  at  length  witness  the  good  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  sedn- 
lously  engaged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  crowned  with  complete 
success. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  IN  DUMBARTON. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  congregation  is  continuing  to  prosper 
both  financially  and  numerically,  and  we  are  further  glad  to  learn  that 
the  clergyman  is  saved  from  all  the  drudgery  of  the  financial  work. 
There  has  been  an  addition  since  last  return  of  97  subscribers ;  and  £18 
more  have  been  subscribed  to  the  Society,  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by 
working  men.  The  school  is  flourishing,  having  an  attendance  of  160, 
and  having  become  the  leading  school  in  the  town.  The  school-house, 
which  is  new,  is  partly  also  used  for  mission  services  amongst  the  work- 
ing class,  who  from  poverty  cannot  get  sufficiently  good  clothing  to 
enable  them,  according  to  their  notions  of  propriety,  to  attend  Church. 
The  Church  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  present  congregation ;  and  an 
appeal  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  wealthy  members  of  th^e  Church  at  a 
distance  to  add  a  chancel  for  a  bona  fde  Church  of  the  Poor,  which 
realizes  practically  the  great  theory  of  the  Church,  that  each  man  is 
bound  to  give  in  proportion  to  his  means  towards  the  Church  of  his 
baptism.  Though  there  is  a  heavy  debt  upon  the  Church  building,  the 
principal  exertions  that  have  been  made  have  been  towards  promoting 
the  schemes  of  the  Church  Society. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  PEW  RENTS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  movement  for  extending  a  free  Church 
for  the  people  is  extending  to  Scotland.  We  have  no  desire  that  English 
Societies  or  English  celebrities  should  intermeddle  in  our  aflairs,  but 
we  are  always  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Pew  rents,  bazaars,  lotteries,  &c.,  and  all  the  modem 
machinery  for  getting  mohey  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  cannot  be 
too  severely  censured.  The  manufacture  of  a  degraded  age,  they  are 
the  legacy  of  corruption  and  deadness  in  the  Church.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  them  is  somewhat  in  the  following  form : — It  is  better 
getting  money  anyhow  than  not  at  aU — if  you  do  not  get  it  in  that  way 
you  wiU  not  get  it  in  any  other  way.  To  this  we  answer,  it  is  much 
better  not  getting  it  in  a  bad  way  and  going  without  it,  for  if  the  Church 
be  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  should  be  able  to  support  itself.  If  it  cannot 
support  itself,  it  truly  says  very  little  for  truth  or  for  its  power  over 
believers.  The  offertory  is  the  legitimate  mode  founded  for  the  Church, 
and  until  she  falls  backs  upon  her  own  elementary  principles,  we  shall 
be  subjected  to  all  those  financial  embarrassments  which  at  present  so 
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shackle  our  efforts  at  every  turn.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  invari- 
able success  which  accompanies  all  movements  of  which  the  offertory 
forms  the  first  principle.  It  is  possible  large  snms  may  be  realised  at 
bazaars,  where  worldly  show  and  worldly  machinery  are  introdnced,  but 
still  larger  sums  will  be  realized  when  the  matter  is  managed  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  Church,  and  when  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  the 
conscience  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  K  the  work  be  the  work  of 
God,  it  wiU  go  on  and  prosper — if  it  be  not,  no  bazaar  nor  making 
merchandise  of  the  house  of  God  will  prop  it  up. 

We  might  instance  such  cases  as  S.  Alban's,  London,  and  S.  Bar- 
nabas, Pimlico,  wherein  in  the  one  case  £900  a-year,  and  in  the  other 
£1400  a-year,  have  been  realized  by  mere  offertories.  In  the  provinces 
'  in  England  the  results  have  been  still  more  marked.  The  powerfdl 
addresses  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  are  striking  evidences 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  feeling.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
movement  is  no  longer  a  party  one,  but  embodies  all  sections  of  feeling 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  our  case  the  evils  attendant  upon  pew  rents  are  not  so  flagrant, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  grave  evils  which  have  beset 
our  financial  question  have  originated  in  the  pew  system.  In  such 
towns  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  the  pew  system 
has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  all .  those  polemical  controversies  which 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  our  Church.  The  pew  system  is  in  feet 
an  apology  for  giving  to  the  Church  as  little  as  a  person  can.  After 
the  pew  renter  pays  his  pew,  his  conscience  is  perfectly  at  ease  that  he 
has  done  his  duty.  The  offertory  is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  eadi 
member  of  the  Church.  Pew  rents  are  no  longer  to  be  the  tests  of  a 
man's  churchmanship. 

It  is  possible  that  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church  the  pew  system 
may  have  been  necessary  and  expedient.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
system  is  no  longer  necessary  nor  expedient.  We  trust  to  see  it  ere 
long  expunged  from  our  Scottish  system  as  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  a  voluntary  body,  and  equally  opposed  to  one-  that  aspires  afljer  an 
ultimate  establishment  in  the  country.  The  offertory  system  is  the  only 
system  recognized  by  the  Church,  and  until  we  fall  back  upon  the 
legitimate  system,  we  shall  flounder  in  the  dark.  We  doubt  all  the 
questionable  expedients  of  a  bazaar,  and  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  result, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  expedient  can  have  the  blessing  of 
Gocl  upon  it. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  financial  returns  of  1865  are  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  move- 
ment of  1863  has  nshered  in  a  new  era  into  the  history  of  our  Church 
Finance ;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends  have 
been  realised.     It  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.     The  opposition 
it  has  received,  we  regret  to  say,  from  some  portion  of  high  quarters, 
has  imparted  to  it  the  greater  stimulus.      It  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  patronage  of  this  or  that  man,  but  it  is  the  movement  of  the 
whole  body.     We  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  alms  of  Dukes  or 
of  great  men — we  are  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
all  members  of  the  Church,  no  matter  who  they  ai*e,  or  what  they  are. 
All  are  "  members  of  Christ,"  "  engrafted  into  his  body,"  and  conse« 
quently  bound  to  nurture  that  body.     We  are  not  ungrateful  for  past 
or  present  services  of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Sir  Michael 
Shaw    Stewart,   Mr  Hamilton  Nisbet,   and   others.     We   should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  were.      But  still  there  was  no  claim  upon 
them   to  pay  for  the  whole  Church.      It  was  a  shame  to  our  com- 
munion, as  the  legitimate  Church  in  Scotland,  that  she  did  not  realise 
her  first  duties  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who 
15  years  ago  were  so  clamorous  that  we  had  embarked  upon  an  Utopian 
scheme,  we  always  have  answered  that  if  we  failed,  the  Church,  as  a 
Church,  must  fail  also.     We  were  quite  willing  to  run  the  hazard,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  that  was  something  worse  than  a  sham. 
The  awakening  of  the  Church  had,  however,  begun.     No  human  power 
can  now  avert  it,  and  the  long  and  continuous  labours  of  Dean  Eamsay 
are  meeting  their  reward.     The  coldness,  the  apathy,  the  neglect,  the 
ridicule,  the  open  opposition,  which  have  so  long  impeded  his  efforts, 
are  now,  we  trust,  for  ever  at  an  end.      The  battle  has  been  a  hard 
one,  but  it  has    culminated  in   a   glorious  victory.       Traitors    and 
cravens  there  may  have  been  even  in  the  camp,  as  there   are  in  all 
causes,  atxd  in  all  armies,  but  a  noble  band  has  at  length  rallied  around 
him. 

The  financial  triumph  is  a  great  one,  but  it  is  the  precursor  of 
triumphs  that  are  to  come.     It  is  but  the  beginning  of  victories. 

The  approaching  endowment  of  S.  Andrew's  bishopric  is  a  great 
victory.  Ere  three  years  are  over,  we  trust  no  bishopric  in  Scotland 
will  be  left  un-endowed.  It  is  the  great  foundation  of  all  our  finance,  for 
it  is  the  first  great  step  to  emancipate  us  from  the  tyranny  of  voluntary- 
ism. The  next  great  step  is  the  raising  of  the  current  incomes  of  our 
clergy,  to  be  followed,  we  trust,  by  the  gradual  endowment  of  the  incum- 
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bencies.  Bat  great  as  is  the  financial  movement,  it  is  only  precursory 
to  other  movements  much  larger,  and  more  congenial  to  the  national 
mind.  The  lay  question  is  still  unsettled.  The  fact  of  the  laity  having 
no  representation  in  the  legislative  or  judicial  tribunals  of  our  Church, 
is  undoubtedly  a  gross  anomaly.  It  clearly  cannot  rest  as  it  is.  Becent 
events  have  shown  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  class  legislation  and 
class  judgments.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  class  to  be  narrow,  ex- 
clusive, and  tyrannical.  We  trust,  then,  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
financial  question  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
difficulties.  It  is  well,  ah  iniUoy  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  any  other  question,  but  the  laity  clearly  are  called  upon  to 
assert  now  their  true  position,  and.  by  a  continuous,  temperate,  and  re- 
bpectM  agitation,  to  regain  those  rights  which  belong  to  them,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ^  In  the  days  of  a 
"  dead  '*  Church,  and  a  "  dead  "  faith,  the  laity  were  consistently  ex- 
cluded from  all  voice  in  Church  matters.  In  the  days  of  the  Boman 
ascendancy  and  of  Priestcraft,  laymen  were  naturally  regarded  as  out- 
casts from  the  faith.  But  these  days  have  gone  bye.  Even  Bome  finds 
means  of  employing  the  energies  of  her  lay  children,  and  giving  way  to 
a  pressure  which  she  cannot  resist ;  and  we  trust  that  once  the  finan- 
cial movement  in  the  course  of  adjustment  is  at  an  end,  a  bold  and 
efiectual  move  will  be  made  to  regain  a  right  impressed  upon  the  pages 
of  Scripture,  and  defended  by  the  clearest  claims  of  common  sense. 

It  is  matter  of  great  rejoicing  that  a  majority  of  our  Spirituaj 
Fathers  are  upon  the  side  of  right.  The  example  of  the  Churches  in 
the  Colonies  and  America,  the  growing  opinion  of  the  times,  the  veiy 
nature  of  our  voluntary  position,  ali  point  at  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
cession which  can  alone  consummate  the  triumph  of  the  movement. 
We  by  no  means  advocate  haste,  precipitation,  or  undue  pressure.  All 
such  means  only  force  a  reaction.  The  movement  to  be  permanent, 
must  be  wary,  progressive,  watchful,  and  confident.  No  opportunity 
must  be  lost,  but  there  must  be  no  suspense.  Intelligent  conviction, 
resolute  agitation,  respect  for  authority,  can  alone  insure  success. 

The  victory  of  Fiuance  has  been  thus  gained.  The  victory  of  the 
laiiy  will  be  gained  by  the  same  means.  We  must  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  franchise  before  we  exercise  it ;  ^  and  at  an  early  General 
Synod,  we  shall  be  empowered  to  discharge  the  same  functions  as  the 
laity  at  the  First  Synod  of  the  Church,  presided  over  by  S.  James,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

HUGH  SCOTT  of  Gala. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  CHEISTENDOM. 

The  various  movements  towards  union  amongst  the  at  present  disunited 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cannot  but  excite  more  than  usual 
interest  amongst  all  those  who  value  the  Church.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  these  so  far  from  acting  as  any 
discouragement  to  proceed  with  the  work,  only  the  more  strongly  demon- 
strate its  necessity. 

The  union  between  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  Scottish,  and  Angli- 
can communions,  presents  to  our  mind  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  all  the 
movements  which  have  at  present  been  inaugurated  in  our  Church,  but 
whether  hopeful  or  not,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  Catholic  Christians  to 
do  every  thing  to  further  the  union  and  heal  the  divisions,  and  we  can- 
not but  read  with  peculiar  interest  a  very  able  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Cazenove,  Vice-Provost  of  the  Cumbrae  College,  wherein  a  largeness  of  new 
and  judicious  boldness  is  manifested  upon  this  important  matter.  The 
sermon  waa  preached  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  Bute,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  his  having  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom. 
The  cry  that  was  raised  against  him,  unreasonable  as  it  was,  wa3  mainly 
based  upon  the  absurd  plea  that  the  Promotion  of  Catholic  Unity  was  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  and  principles  of  the  Reformation.  A  more 
crushing  condemnation  of  the  Reformation  there  could  not  have  been  made, 
in  addition  to  the  clear  contradiction  to  all  the  lights  of  history. 

The  early  Reformers  so  far  from  wishing  to  divide  Christendom,  were 
most  anxious  to  be  heard  before  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  final  refusal 
of  a  fair  and  open  council,  that  the  famous  protest  was  drawn  up  against 
the  needless  schism  which  the  See  of  Rome  forced  upon  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  the  East  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  unity, 
and  hashailed  with  cordiality  the  overture  for  union.  The  Churches  in 
Denmark  and  Germany  have  shown  an  equal  interest  in  the  movement, 
and  even  in  the  Church  of  Home  there  are  indications  of  a  more  liberal 
and  catholic  spirit,  than  we  could  have  conceived  possible  amongst  so 
sectarian  and  narrow  a  body.  In  large  portions  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion there  are  indications  of  great  impatience  with  the  centralised 
tyranny  of  a  single  Church.  The  political  position  of  the  Roman  See  has 
swayed  against  it  the  liberal  mind  of  the  age.  No  communion  can  now 
remain  long  with  safety  in  swaddling  clothes;  and  considering,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  opposed  to  Ihe  great  mass  of  early 
antiquity,  it  would  be  well  for  herself  if  she  recoiled  from  a  position  opposed 
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to  all  the  theory  of  the  Church,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of 
Catholic  antiquity,  and  without  any  authority  from  scripture.  We  are  by 
no  means  sanguine  of  Rome  surrendering  her  arrogant  claims,  or  loosing 
herself  from  her  manifold  errors,  but  we  do  trust  that  the  ventilation  of 
this  great  question,  and  an  investigation  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, will  induce  many  to  give  up  those  delusive  theories  which  would 
associate  division  with  the  Reformation. 

Mr.  Cazenove  vei^  skillfully  contrasts  the  position  of  the^ opposition 
school.  "  Thus  in  a  book  of  our  day  there  occur  the  following  words  : — 
*  Fervid  he  was,  fervently  devout,  and  our  notions  would  lead  us  in  to  a 
very  perilous  kind  of  uncharitableness,  if  they  forbade  our  thinking  of  him 
as  an  earnestly  good  and  Christian  man.'  Now  of  whom  was  this  written  1 
It  was  written  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits — Ignatius  Loyola. 
Yes,  you  will  say ;  but  then  it  was  written  by  some  one  of  the  so-called 
Tractarian  school.  No,  indeed.  It  came  from  the  pen  of  an  English  dis- 
senter, who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  writing  against  Tractari- 
anism — the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor.  I  repeat  the  sentence  exactly  as  it 
stands.     "  Fervid  he  was,  fervently  devout,"  &c. 

'^  But  these  it  may  be  urged  are  all  indications  of  generous  sentiments 
on  one  side  only.  Was  there  any  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholics  towards  reformers  and  the .  reformation  1  In  Germany  there  has 
arisen  among  Roman  Catholic  a  peculiarly  independent  school  of  thought, 
of  which  Mohler  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  founder.  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  this  divine  entitled  "  Symbolism,''  (an  enquiry  into  the 
tenets  of  various  Christian  communities)  appeared  in  1832  ;  and  its  pub- 
lication marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theology.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  sent  forth  from  a  camp  hostile  to  the  memory  of  the  reformers, 
a  work  which  not  only  aimed  at  .giving  a  calm  and  candid  exposition  of 
their  doctrine,  which  not  only  made  the  most  ample  admissions  respecting 
the  practical  corruptions  prevalent  in  that  age,  but  which  frankly  recog- 
nised the  purity  of  motive  from  which  the  teaching  of  the  leader  amongst 

the  foreign  Protestants  originally  sprang Count  Joseph  de 

Maistre,  in  a  passage  which  is  now  famous,  declared  his  convictions,  that 
if  purity  were  ever  to  be  restored,  it  must  start  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land because  her  situation  was  an  intermediate  one.  If  his  views  have  any 
truth  in  them,  I  should  regret  to  see  Anglicanism  attempting  to  extend  its 
arms  in  one  direction  without  making  an  attempt  to  extend  in  the  other 
direction  likewise.  It  is  probable  that  all  Christian  communities  have 
someting  to  learn  from  the  others." 

The  great  diflSculty  which  we  feel  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  that  under  its  centralised  executive,  individual  openings  are  in  no  way 
representative  of  the  feelings  or  doctrine  of  the  Church.     We  trust,  how- 
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ever,  a  more  healthy  opinion  is  springing  up  amongst  all  sections  of  the 
Church,  and  we  look  forward  with  anxious  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  that 
union  amongst  Christians,  which  has  been  .  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  every  part  of  her  history. 


COSSESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  "  SCOTTISH  GUARDUN." 

Edinbuboh,  20th  October^  1865. 

Sib, — In  your  publication  for  May  (p.  220),  you  state  that  "  you 
are  advocates  of  liberty  of  thought  and  of  free  discussion ;"  invited  by 
this  profession  of  liberality,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  insert  a  few  obser- 
vations in  reply  to  the  article  in  the  same  number  (p.  190),  and  that  in 
the  September  number  (p.  420),  on  "  Our  Schools."  These  articles 
represent  very  clearly  and  very  positively  a  tone  and  tenor  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  with  which  they,  deal,  which  is  very  prevalent,  and  as  I 
humbly  beheve  very  false  and  very  pernicious,  and,  at  the  present  time 
particularly,  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  Church. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  fliat  you  have  placed  the  maintenance 
of  the  Schools  on  a  platform  at  all  too  low ;  and  I  would  venture  to 
think  that,  when  I  place  in  simple  phrase  before  you  the  propositions 
you  have  enunciated,  you  will  be  content,  yourself,  to  admit  their  extra- 
vagance. Extracting  from  the  articles  to  which  I  refer  the  substance 
of  your  views,  I  find  the  following  propositions  boldly  and  baldly 
maintained: — 

1.  That  to  withdraw  the  grant  to  the  Training  Institution  would 
be  a  suicidal  step. 

2.  That  to  enquire  whether  "  separate  "  schools  are  necessary  for 
the  Church  is  very  like  enquiring  whether  Bishops  are  necessary  for  the 
Church. 

3.  That  on  the  same  principle  on  which  some  advocate  the  closing 
of  otir  Schools  they  are  bound,  if  consistent,  to  advocate  the  closing  of 
our  Churches. 

4.  That  there  is  a  section  of  Churchmen  who  have  always  been 
opposed  to  "  Schools,  and  iMissionary  work  |"  and  have  denounced  the 
"  expense  of  Schools  and  the  encouraging  of  Missionary  work." 

5.  That  the  teaching  of  her  children,  in  separate  Schools,  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  equal  in  importance  to  her  Missionary 
functions. 
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6.  That  those  who  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the 
Schools  are  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Chnrch. 

8.  That  if  the  Chnrch  is  to  do  her  dniy  as  a  Chnrch  of  Christ,  she 
mnst  have  ''  separate  "  Schools  maintained  for  her  children. 

9.  That  there  are  12,000  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  members  of 
this  Chnrch  at  present  being  tanght  in  onr  School^. 

In  the  first  place,  yon  will  permit  me  to  point  ont  to  yon  that  when 
yon  say  there  are  12,000  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  Episcopalians 
at  this  moment  being  tanght  in  Episcopal  Schools,  yon  are  advancing  a 
proposition  whicb  is  arithmetically  preposterons.  The  members  of  this 
Chnrch  do  not  probably  exceed  40,000  or  50,000  sonls.  Of  these  cer- 
tainly less  than  the  nsnal  proportion  mnst  be  poor — say,  as  an  extrava- 
gant admission,  tbat  two-thirds  are  of  that  class  of  poor  for  whom  it 
may  be  a  charitable  act  to* maintain  Schools — we  have  then  a  "poor" 
class  of  30,000  sonls ;  now.  Schools  for  that  class  are  maintained  for 
children  between  six  and  fonrteen.  If,  then,  from  the  30,000  sonls  we 
take  off  yonr  12,000  children,  there  remain  18,000  sonls  nnder  six  and 
over  fonrteen.  Let  ns  snppose  that  one-third  of  these  are  marriageable 
persons,  and  we  get  3000  married  conples ;  so,  according  to  yonr  elo- 
qnence,  each  married  conple  has  fonr  children  between  six  and  fonrteen, 
a  resnlt  which  wonld  distnrb  most  of  the  calcnlations  of  which  I  am 
aware.  • 

The  simple  fact,  therefore,  is,  that  "  our  Schools  "  are  maintained 
not  wholly  for  the  children  of  onr  own  poor,  bnt  largely  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  of  onr  neighbonrs ;  and  I  am  snfficiently  careless,  or  caUons, 
or  indifferent,  or  reactionary,  or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  term, 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  Chnrchmen/rs^  to  provide  a  reason- 
able maintenance  for  the  clergy  of  the  Chnrch,  and  then,  if  at  aJl,  to 
seek  to  edncate  the  children  of  other  people. 

And  now  let  ns  consider  what  it  is  yon  really  mean  when  yon 
speak  of  the  edncation  of  the  poor  children  of  our  Chnrch  with  all 
this  tremendous  eloquence.  You  do  not  mean  teaching  the  children 
their  catechism,  or  their  collects,  or  the  usual  and  necessary  elements  of 
a  religious  edncation ;  that  is  not  a  matter  of  dispnte  or  doubt.  I 
don't  snppose  you  even  venture  to  say  that  there  are  any  Churchmen 
who  would  desire  to  deny  to  their  poorer  brethren  that  benefit.  What 
you  mean  is  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  maintain  Schoolis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching,  besides  these,  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion. That,  besides  affording  a  religious  education,  the  Church  is  bound 
to  supply  a  secular  education  also.  This  is  what  forms,  in  your  opinion, 
one  of  the  chief  and  prominent  notes  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  other 
words,  to  teach  little  boys  and  girls  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
thebiggrer  ones  the  use  of  the  globes  and  the  profane  poets  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  is  part  of  tiie  Divine  dniry  imposed  on  the  Ohnrch  by  the  mission 
she  has  received  from  her  great  Head.  If  this  be  so,  I  apprehend  that  for 
many  an  age  when  the  Church  was  giving  forth  her  noblest  notes^  and 
fulfilling  with  zeal  and  earnestness  her  mission  to  mankind,  she  was 
woAiIly  deficient  in  what  you  now  consider  one  of  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  her  mission.  In  those  ages  when  the  Church  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  modem  society — when  it  gave  its  martyrs 
to  our  history,  and  its  saints  for  our  example — ^it  did  not  regard  it  m 
any  note  of  its  Divine  mission  to  teach  the  children  to  spell ;  it  lefb 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  out  of  view,  and  carried  its  message  to 
the  ignorant,  the  illiterate^  and  the  uneducated,  with  no  thought  of 
making  them  learned,  desiring  only  to  make  them  good. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  spoken  now-a-days  about  education :  it 
is  regarded  as  itself  an  end  and  a  virtue ;  as  something  which  it  is  a 
Christian  duty  to  perform,  and  an  essential  act  of  charity  to  do  to 
othei*8.  To  me  it  seems  that  education  is  only  a  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  certain  ends,  of  which  the  chief  is  to  make  money,  and 
the  most  common  to  read  the  penny  papers.  These  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  objects  to  which,  as  a  Churchman,  I  am  bound  to  give  prece- 
dence over  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy  and  the  support  of  the 
Episcopate. 

I  certainly  do  not  disparage  the  advantages  of  education :  as  a 
citizen  I  know,  and  value,  and  prize  them.  I  know  that  a  man  with 
education  is  a  much  more  valuable  citizen  than  he  was  when  unedu- 
cated ;  he  just  represents  so  much  more  money  value  added  to  the 
weakh  of  the  state  ;  as  a  piece  of  silver  made  into  a  fine  vase  is  of  more 
value  than  it  was  in  the  ingot,  although  it  was  probably  finer  metal  in 
the  ingot.  Not  being  so  fer  advanced  in  my  views  as  you,  I  have  been 
content  to  believe,  as  I  think  they  used  to  do  of  old,  that  the  Church 
was  concerned  more  with  the  purity  of  the  metal  than  the  polish  or 
form  of  its  worldly  use. 

But  I  am  told  that  in  order  to  teach  religion  well  it  is  necessary 
to  teach  all  things  along  with  it ;  that  in  order  to  teach  general  know- 
ledge properly  it  is  necessary  to  teach  religion  at  the  same  time.  This 
entirely  passes  my  comprehension.  When  any  man  tells  me  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  teaching  of  secular  education  that  the  school- 
master shall  hold  certain  religious  dogmas,  I  must  decline  to  argue  with 
him ;  words  cannot  convey  to  his  intelligence  the  same  meaning  they  do 
to  mine.  No  sane  man,  I  think,  can  believe  that  it  requires  an  orthodox 
schoolmaster  to  teach  a  child  letters  invented  by  a  heathen,  and  im- 
proved by  infidels ;  that  it  requires  a  Churchman  of  a  certain  form  of 
dogmatic  belief  to  teach  a  boy  the  work  of  the  heathen  Euclid,  or  Alge- 
bra, the  very  name  of  which  betrays  its  origin  from  those  fiercest 
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enemies  of  the  cross,  the  Arabian  sconrges  of  the  early  Mediieyal 
Church.  If  the  science  and  knowledge  to  be  tanght  may  flow  from 
heathen  fountains,  and  the  text  books  be  the  works  of  heathen  writers, 
it  very  hnmbly  but  very  positively  appears  to  me  to  be  a  delusion  to 
tnn.iTtfai.in  that  the  teacher  must  hold  some  certain  phase  of  religions 
belief.  I  think  Enclid  would  have  tanght  his  own  work  better  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbnry,  and  I  do  not  think  he  wonld  have 
written  a  better  text  book  if  he  had  been  a  Christian.  To  say  that 
there  is  any  natural  or  reasonable  connection  between  mathematics  or 
arithmetic  and  Christian  theology  is  to  assert  a  &dlacy  which,  when 
baldly  stated,  no  one  dare  maintain.  The  best  Christians  have  rarely 
been  profound  mathematicians,  and  the  deepest  mathematicians  have 
rarely  been  very  sound  theologians. 

But  you,  and  those  who  agree  with  you,  say  that,  although  it  is 
not  essential  that  the  teacher  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  should  be 
a  Churchman,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  he  should  be  so,  because  we 
shall*  thus  have  the  opportunity,  through  him,  of  inculcating  sound  reli- 
gious teaching  along  with  teaching  on  other  topics.     This  is,  no  doubt, 
very  true,  but  it  is  very  disingenuous  ;  to  get  hold  of  children  on  the 
pretence  of  teaching  them  arithmetic,  and  to  teach  them  a  form  c 
religious  belief  different  from  that  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  it 
perhaps  charitable,  but  it  is  certainly  dishonest.   From  such  a  character 
of  mission  work  those  whom  you  denounce,  of  whom  I  am  one,  revolt 
with  disgust  and  scorn.     To  us  the  faith  of  a  child  is  a  sacred  thing; 
we  will  not  ms^e  it  the  shuttlecock  for  rival  creeds  to  play  witL 
As  we  would  ourselves  resent  as  the  worst  oppression  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  faith  of  our  own  children,  we  would  despise  ourselves 
if  we  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  the  children  of  our  neigh- 
bours.    But  it  is  a  libel  to  represent  us  as  thereby  or  therefore  indif- 
ferent to  the  proper  mission  of  the  Church ;  we  would  send  out  missions 
heartily  and  with  good  courage,  but  they  would  be  to  win  the  maturr 
faith  and  judgment  of  men  and  women  by  argument,  by  precept,  by 
example — ^not  to  attempt,  xmder  the  guise  of  a  self-seeking  charity,  to 
entrap  the  lisping  faith  of  children. 

As  we  believe  it  to  be  dishonest  to  pretend  to  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  in  order  that  we  may  thus  find  an  opportunity  of 
inculcating  what  we  believe  to  be  true  religion,  so  we  believe  it  un- 
charitable and  unjust  to  deny  a  child  the  benefit  of  our  secular  educa- 
tion when  its  parents  decline  to  allow  it  to  partake  of  our  leli^ous 
instruction.  Those  parents  who  are  indifferent  will  allow  their  childrec 
to  learn  anything,  and  the  children  of  such  parents  will  in  most  casesi 
retain  nothing  of  what  they  learn  ;  but  those  parents  who  have  prin- 
ciples will,  by  our  denial,  be  often  put  to  inconvenience  and  to  expense 
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they  may  be  ill  able  to  aflfbrd — so  that,  in  reality,  by  our  exclusiyeness 
we  only  favour  the  indifferent,  and  do  perhaps  cruel  evil  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  faith  in  their  own  principles  to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  convenience  or  the  eleemosynary  advantages  we  may  tender. 

But  the  wrong  we  would  thus  do  to  others  must  be  multiplied  into 
ten  times  more  grievous  wrong  to  ourselves ;  it  must  be  plain,  I  should 
think,  even  to  a  mind  so  heated  as  to  regard  Bishops  and  Schools  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  Church,  that  if  we  can  by  the  Schools  which 
we  maintain  hope  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  heretical  children,  the 
far  more  numerous  schools  of  the  heretics  around  us  must,  if  managed 
on  the  same  principle,  exercise  a  far  more  important,  wider,  and  more 
dangerous  influence  against  us.  Few  and  scattered  as  are  our  members, 
for  one  scholar  whom  our  schools  can  attract,  the  schools  of  our  neigh- 
bours must  detach  ten.  Fortunately  they  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  do 
this,  because  public  opinion  restrains  that  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
yon  are  so  anxious  to  legalize  and  perpetuate.  If  you  succeed  in  your 
attempt  to  enlist  the  influence  of  this  Church  in  favour  of  the  sectarian 
system  you  so  blindly  advocate,  you  will  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
keenest  adversaries  of  the  Church  the  deadliest  weapon  with  which 
they  could  assail  our  progress.  Give  to  the  zeal  of  the  sects  the  reins 
of  our  public  schools,  and  it  requires  little  foreknowledge  to  predict 
the  fate  of  all  Episcopal  children  within  them ;  how  many  of  these 
scattered  children  of  our  Church  will  then  escape  the  ordeal  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  toils  of  sectarian  aggression  ?  It  has  ever 
seemed  to  me  an  insane  policy  in  a  small,  struggling,  scattered,  yet 
influential  body  like  our  Church  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  adverse 
community,  to  insist  on  supplying  to  our  enemies  the  very  weapon  they 
want ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  in  a  few  schools  have  an  opportunity 
of  enlisting  a  few  Presbyterian  children,  afford  to  the  sects  the  right  to 
outrage  in  their  many  schools  the  faith  of  many  of  our  own  children. 

But  on  higher  grounds  than  these,  I  conceive  the  Church  is  placing 
itself  in  a  position  eminently  false  when  it  says,  as  you  practically  desire 
it  to  say,  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  no  general  scheme  of  education  in 
this  country,  but  must  be  protected  by  an  exceptional  provision.  Any 
system  of  education  to  be  general  here  must  be  either  Presbyterian  or 
secular  only.  If  the  religious  element  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  Stat^ 
it  cannot  possibly  ignore  the  vast  preponderance  of  almost  identical 
Presbyterian  belief ;  our  rights  in  such  a  case  become  the  rights  of  a 
small,  nay  fractional  minority — ^rights  which  can  be  recognised,  and  re- 
spected, if  at  all,  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
symetery  and  machinery  of  the  general  system.  If  we  deliberately  pre- 
fer to  take  that  position,  well  and  good  ;  we  court  the  oppression  we  will 
no  doubt  experience  and  deserve.  But  if  we  take  the  honest  and  bold 
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course  of  giving  to  others  what  we  feel  we  owe  to  ourselTes,  ought  we 
not  to  require  that  the  State  shall  concern  itself  with  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  State, — supply  to  its  citizens  the  education  useful  to  them. 
as  citizens, — ^and  leave  the  Chufches  to  supply  the  teaching  that  apper- 
tains to  the  things  of  religion  P 

I  observe  you  pronounce  ex  ccUJiedra  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
there  being  a  separate  hour  set  apart  in  each  school  for  the  teaching  of 
religion  by  the  Churches.  I  have  heard  that  statement  before ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  intelligible  explanation  of  it ;  to  me  it  has  seemed,  and 
does  seem,  simply  preposterous.  (Hying  twelve),hours  to  the  day,  there  are 
seventy-two  teaching  hours  in  a  week ;  of  these  certainly  not  above  two- 
thirds  are  occupied  at  the  very  most,  and  I  therefore  wholly  disbelieve 
the  impossibility  of  giving  an  hour  once  a  week  to  each  of  as  many 
Churches  as  are  at  all  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  is 
easy  to  multiply  and  even  to  imagine  difficulties,  but  no  difficulty  wiU 
be  so  great  as  the  recovery  of  the  hold  which  we  ought  to  have  on  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  if  we  now  deliberately  consent  to  ab- 
dicate it.  And  the  first  step  in  that  truly  suicidal  policy  of  abdication 
will  be  to  maintain  our  separate  schools  and*our  training  institutions, 
burdens  which  we  have  already  found  it  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  B. 


TO   THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    "  SCOTTISH   GUAEDUN. 

CHURCH  SOCIETY  AJTAIRS. 

Sib, — ^At  the  present  time,  when  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
new  Rules  of  the  Church  Society  must  shortly,  and  in  various  directions, 
undergo  extensive  modifications,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  thinks  that  he  can,  by  any  suggestions,  contribute  to  its 
efficiency,  to  explain  what  alterations  in  its  existing  arrangements  mighty 
in  his  opinion,  be  advantageously  introduced. 

Kow,  I  think  that  some  of  the  regulations  for  the  endovmieni  of 
chapels  are,  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concerned,  exceedingly  fismlty.  I 
pass  over  (for  the  present)  the  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  desirable,  before  entertaining  the  Endowment  question  at  dU,  that 
the  clergy  should  be  provided  with  adequate  annual  allowances,  in  aid 
of  stipend,  from  the  Society's  funds.  But  at  least,  if  endowments  are 
to  be  voted  in  the  meantime,  let  them  be  apportioned  as  equitably  and 
usefully  as  possible.  If  the  poorer  incumbencies  were  to  come  in  for 
their  fair  share  of  these,  few,  perhaps,  would  grudge  a  moderate  appli- 
cation of  the  Society's  money  in  this  direction ;  but  I  observe  that,  by 
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one  of  the  Society's  present  rules,  no  congregation  is  to  be  held  entitled 
to  apply  for  this  species  of  assistance,  which  has  not  already  provided  a 
permanent  endowment  of  at  least  £10  per  annum  for  its  clergyman* 
Njw  this  movement,  Mr.  Editor,  cann9t  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prosper,  if  its  tendency  be  exclusively  to  aggrandize  the  rich,  and  not 
to  relieve  the  poor — ^to  "  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,"  in  place  of  Lapland, 

Once  more : — Might  not  much  of  the  most  enormous  expense  of 
reiterated  journeyings,  meetings,  postages,  printings,  circulars,  &o.,  be 
saved,  and  thereby  much  more  remain  to  be  devoted  to  the  professed 
objects  of  the  Socieiy, — if  (as  is  done  in  the  caee  of  various  other  com- 
mnirioiw)  aome  mode  of  difitribation  were  to  be  fixed  upon,  by  means  of 
which  payment  might  be  impartially  made  to  all  the  clergy  whose  in- 
comes fell  below  a  given  amount ;  and  the  business  connected  with 
which  arrangement  might  be  easily  conducted  by  a  Committee  formed 
of  parties  resident  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood  ?  If  the  present 
system,  with  all  its  working  expenditure,  were  productive  of  satisfaction, 
one  might  feel  some  reluctance  to  'suggest  an  interference  with  it ;  but 
that  it  leads  to  an  opposite  result,  both  clerical  and  lay  complaints  from 
many  quarters  testify.  Subscriptions  would  flow  far  more  freely  into 
the  Society's  oofifers,  were  there  to  be  less  of  hap-hazard  in  the  subse- 
quent distribution. 

It  is  no  doubt  most  desirable  that  the  laity  should  be  induced  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  Church  matters  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Society  took  a  felse  step  when  it  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  insisted 
that  some  member  of  each  of  the  congregations  whose  pastor  was  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  its  funds,  should  attend  the  meeting  at  which 
the  expediency  of  reconunending  each  grant  was  to  be  discussed ;  more 
especially  as  the  minutest  queries  regarding  the  condition  of  each  in- ' 
cumbency  had  been  previously  put  and  answered.  Many  things, — 
indisposition,  press  of  business,  or  the  missing  a  railway  train, — might, 
at  the  very  last  n^oment,  have  prevented  such  attendance ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  clergy  for  their  official  services  ought  surely  not  to  be 
involved  in  so  much  uncertainty. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Scottish  Churchman. 
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THE  "SCOTTISH  GUAEDTAN." 

It  is  matter  of  gi-eat  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Cazenove  has  agreed  to 
act  as  Editor.  His  well-known  literary  ability  ensures  certain 
success  to  any  periodical  in  which  he  is  engaged  We  trust  that 
the  Clergy,  generally,  will  render  him  every  support,  more  especi-. 
ally  in  supplying  information  as  to  current  events  of  the  Church. 
The  cii-culation  of  the  ScoUish  Giutrdian  has  been  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  periodical  that  has  ever  been  started  in  connection 
with  our  Church,  and  under  such  an  Editor  as  Mr.  Cazenove,  we 
entertain  no  doubt  of  its  success.  The  great  prosperity  attending 
the  financial  movement,  and  the  new  Ufe  it  has  imparted  to  the 
Church  lead  to  the  conviction  that  a  periodical  work  in  connection 
with  it  is  imperatively  required.  Many  important  questions  have 
to  be  discussed  among  Churchmen,  and  it  can  only  be  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  periodical  that  they  can  be  properly  ventilated. 
We  trust  both  Clergy  and  Laity  will  render  every  support  to  this 
the  only  periodical  which  in  any  sense  represents  our  Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Diocese  of  Akgyli  and  the  Isles.  Promoting    Christian    Knowledge. 

„                         ,      m,^  TKoVinr.  a  letter    was    received    from   the 

CAMPBELLTOWK^-^e  BxA^  ^j   ^,^U  and  the  Idea, 

concluded  his  ^^*^«^  ^/o^d  stating  that  he  had  just  returned 

head,    B^thesay,    IJnoon,  Cum-  P^^^^  ^j^^^e  of  the  things 

S;ert'dfrrrt?e*r^£l  wMehw|Lstwantingin..e 

sr-a  i?sri^;^r£u  ''^A^:iio^^^^,r^^ 

ToSed  Tthe  upper  districts  SffJ V*rf  ./'iS'lliil* 

th^  on  previous  occ^ons.     But  Celtic  Church  of  the  West  %b 

Srs^ereSt  has  been  observed  lands,  copies  of  which  were  Uid 

S'thX'lo,  where  there  has  upon  the  table.  The  Bishop  d«^or- 

W  no  emigration.     In  some  de-  warded  an  account  of  the  opening, 

i^ee  ZZThe  accounted  for  by  at  which  the  Bishop  of  I^udon  ^ 

the  frequency  of  the  confirmations,  present  and  took  part,  of  an  inrti- 

which  have  been  aimual  in  some  tute  a reJ^ng-room,  a  school  and. 

Ig^ggg  model  lodgmg-house    at   Balladi- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  ulish,  and  showed  how  great  and 
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favourable  the  opportunity  was  for 
the  entrance  of  educational  and  ele- 
vating Christian  knowledge.  After 
particularising  the  various  wants  of 
his  diocese,  the  Bishop  said — 

These  are,  I  know,  many  and  large 
requests  ;  but  as  the  result  of  a  long  visi- 
tation over  a  very  extensive  and  poor 
district,  I  do  not  think,  as  the  summary 
of  its  wants,  it  is  very  large  ;  and  the 
fact  is,  that  in  the  districts  specified, 
there  are  not  now  the  means,  nor  are  the 
proprietors  left,  to  supply  and  maintain 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Highlands 
as  once  it  was  supported. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  the  Board 
granted  the  Books  specified  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  amount  of  £30. 

Isle  op  Cumbrae. — A  chapter  of 
the  College  was  held  here  on  the 
20tli  October,  the  Bishop  presid- 
ing as  Provost,  when  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  was 
nominated  to  the  place  of  Canon, 
and  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Donglas,  M.A,,  Rector  of  Han- 
bnry,  Worcestershire,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  to  that  of 
Honorary  Canonries.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
has  since  declined  to  accept  the 
office  on  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  Bishop 
of  one  Diocese  holding  office  in 
the  Diocese  of  another. 

Diocese  of  Brechin. 
Consecration  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Dundee. — Eighteen  years 
ago  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Dundee  met  for  Divine  worship 
in  one  chapel,  built  over  a  bank  in 
Castle  Street.  Now  the  town  and 
its  suburbs  can  boast  of  no  less 
than  five  comely  churches,  besides 
school-rooms  used  for  mission 
Services.  These  five  churches 
are— 1,  St.  Paul;  2,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene ;  3,  St.  Salvador,  Dun- 
dee; 4,  St.  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, Lochee;  and   5,   St.  Mary, 


Broughty  Ferry.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these,  St  Paul's,  Dun- 
dee (the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese,  and  soon  we  trust  to  be 
the  pro-cathedral  of  the  Bishop), 
has,  ever  since  its  solemn  opening 
by  the  Bishop  in  1855,  laboured 
under  the  burden  of  a  heavy  debt 
until  last  year,  when  the  congre- 
gation, by  dint  of  unusual  effi)rts, 
raised  sufficient  funds  to  clear  off 
what  remained  of  the  debt  on  the 
church.  This  was  done  as  a  mark 
of  aflfection  to  cheer  the  Bishop, 
then  abroad  dangerously  ill.  No 
hindrance  therefore  existed  to  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  church, 
which  ceremony  accordingly  took 
place  on  the  1st  instant,  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints, 

Before    giving    an    account    of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the   church  itself     It  is 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott.   Its  plan  consists  of  west 
tower,    nave    (aisled),   transepts, 
choir    (aisled),   and    apse.       The 
tower  and  spire  rise  to  a  height  of 
214  feet,  and  are  conspicuous  from 
every  part  of  the  town.      Inside 
the  church  is  156  feet  long.      Its 
height  is   very  noble;  the   nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts   have  open- 
timbered     roofs;      the     apse     is 
groined  in  stone.     It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  there  are 
no  galleries,  and  that  all  the  seats 
are  open  benches  without  doors. 
The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  con- 
tains a  new  organ  by  Hill  &  Co., 
of  London,   which  was  used  for 
the  first  time  on  the  day  of  con- 
secration.    The  south  aisle  is  used 
as  the  Bishop's  sacristy ;  below  is 
the    choir    sacristy.       The   choir 
is  correctly  stalled,  the  Bishop's 
stall  being  the  eastermost  on  the 
north  side.    An  exceedingly  hand- 
some brass  lectern  stands  below 
the    choir-step.      The    pulpit   (a 
carved  stone  one)  is  at  the  south 
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Bide  of  the  choir-arch.  The  sane-* 
tuary  xises  seyeral  steps  above  the 
nave.  Sedilia  are  on  the  south, 
and  the  Bishop's  chair  to  the  north 
of  the  apse.  The  Altar  is  of  good 
cdze,  and  has  a  super-altar.  The 
-whole  sanctuary  is  at  present  en- 
tirely bare  and  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, but  a  reredos  and  other 
decorations  worthy  of  the  rest  of 
the  church  are  designed,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  erected  as  soon  as 
funds  permit.  The  chancel  and 
transepts  contain  some  exceedingly 
beautiftil  specimens  of  Messrs. 
Hardman's  stained  glass.  The 
nave  contaiDS  windows  by  Gibbs 
and  others.  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention  that  there  is  a  hand- 
some stone  font  and  cover  near 
the  west  door.  This  is  from  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Lindores,  in  Fife, 
and  was  the  gifb  of  the  Presby- 
terian minister  of  the  parish. 

On  All  Saints'  Day  the  church 
was  decorated  with  some  tasteftil 
evergreen  wreathing ;  a  dossal  of 
evergreen,  with  a  large  white 
floral  Cross  in  the  centre,  adorned 
the  Altar,  which  had  a  white 
frontal.  Many  complaints  having 
been  made  as  to  the  difl&culty  of 
hearing  the  sermon  at  the  end  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Clayhills  of  Inver- 
gowrie  (now  deceased)  had  given 
funds  to  proTide  a  very  beautiful 
canopy  to  the  pulpit;  it  is  of 
carved  cedar  wood,  from  the 
donor's  estate,  octagonal,  with  an 
image  of  an  angel  at  each  angle ; 
it  was  erected  on  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration. 

At  11  a.m.  the  choir,  men  and 
boys,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
alley  of  the  nave  at  the  west  end ; 
the  clergy  present,  in  surplices, 
assembled  in  the  outer  vestry,  com- 
municating with  the  large  porch 
under  the  tower;  the  Bi&hop  of 
the  diocese,  with  four  accompany- 
ing bishops,  pastoral  staff  bearer, 


chaplain,  chancellor,  ^,  robed  in 
the  Bishop's  house,  and  proceeded 
to  the  west  door  of  the  ohiux^li. 
Here  they  were  received  by  tbe 
clergy,  and  conducted  into  the 
church.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Diocesan  at  the  churdi  door,  J. 
Sturrock,  Esq.,  presented  a  peti- 
tion begging  for  the  consecratioii 
of  the  church ;  to  this  the  Bishop 
assented,  and  directed  the  Ohaji- 
cellor  to  read  it  aloud.  This  done, 
the  procession  moved  to  the  chan- 
cel in  the  following  order : — 
Precentor  (Rev.  H.  Macnamara). 
Ohoir  Boys. 
Choir  Men. 
Verger. 

The  Clergy  in  surplices. 

Verger. 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

Bishop  of  E^bui^h  (Coadjutor.) 

Bishop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
Bishop  of  Moray  and  Boss  (Pri.) 
Deacon  (Rev.  T.  L  Ball),  with  the 
.  pastoral  staff. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
attended  by  his  chaplain  (Rev.  J. 
Nicolson),   and   Chancellor    (Mr. 
Irvine,  of  Drum). 
The  24th,   133rd,    and    134th 
Psalms  were  chanted  during'  the 
procession.     When  the  Diocesan 
reached  the.  sanctuary  he  took  his 
seat  in  a  chair  at  the  Gospel  side, 
between  the  Bishops  of  St.  And- 
rew's and  Edinburgh  (coadjutor). 
The  deeds  of  donation  and  endow- 
ment were  then  presented  to  faim 
by  the   vestry.      This  done,    the 
Bishop,  attended  by  his  cha^ain 
and  staff-bearer,  proceeded  to  the 
front  of  the  Altar,  where  he  knelt 
at  a  prie-dieti,  wbile    the  hymn 
Veni  Creator  was  solemnly  sung, 
all  kneeling.     Some  versicles  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  benedictory 
prayers  (differing  in  no  important 
point  from  those  used  at  Engiiah 
consecrations).      An    appropriate 
antiphon,  followed  by  the  ulariu 
Patri^     preceded     each     collect. 
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These  concluded,  the  Bishop  re-* 
tired  to  his  chair,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Nicolson  read  the  deed  of  consec- 
ration, which  the  Bishop  signed 
upon  the  Altar.  A  prayer  fol- 
lowed. Matins  were  then  sang 
(to  Anglican  music),  the  officiant 
being  the  Eev.  J.  A-  Sellar,  of 
Montrose.  The  lessons  were  read 
by  the  Bev.  the  Warden  of  Trinity 
College,  Glenalmond,  and  the  Rev, 
P.  Cheyne.  The  Litany  was  re- 
cited at  the  chancel  steps  by  two 
of  the  clergy  (Rev.  J.  A.  Sellar 
and  J.  W.  Hunter). 

The  Bishop  then  commenced 
the  Altar  Service ;  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  were  read  by  the  Bishops 
of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew^s, 
respectively.  After  the  Creed 
had  been  sung  to  Marbeck's  music, 
the  Primus  was  conducted  to  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  from  the 
Epistle  to  St.  Titus  iv.  7,  8. 

He  said  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Church  in  the  best  and  purest 
ages  never  to  use  a  building  for 
Divine  Offices  until  it  had  been 
solemnly     consecrated     by     the 
Bishop.      Special   exceptions  had 
been  made  to  this  rule.     Such  an 
exception  occurred  in  Alexandria, 
'where  the  great  church  of  the  city 
w^as  used  by  St.  Athanasius  before 
its  consecration,  and  his  letter  was 
yet  extant  in  which  he  apologized 
to  the  Emperor  for  so  doing,  ad- 
ding  that  he    hoped    some    day 
solemnly   to   dedicate   it  in    the 
Emperor's  presence.       St.  Paul's, 
Dundee,  had  been  in  Uke  manner 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
It  was  also  a  very  ancient  custom 
of  the  Church  that  a  Bishop  at  the 
consecration    of    a    new    temple 
should    gather    around   him    his 
corn-provincial     bishops,    as    the 
Bishop  of  the    Diocese  had  that 
day  done ; '  and  seeing  so  large  a 
number  of  the  clergy  present,  he 
would   take    the    opportunity   of 
Bpeakiug  mainly  to  them.     These 


were  days  of  great  peril  and  high 
importance,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  clergy  should  meet  the 
dangers  of  the  time  by  a  clear  and 
faithful  setting  forward  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints ; 
they  were  not  to  be  gnided  by  the 
whims  of  the  people,  but  were  to 
be  the  guides  and  fathers  of  the 
flocks  committed  to  them.  He 
would  quote  the  saying  of  a  holy 
man,  thafc  "  the  man  who  was 
angry  when  reproved  by  his  pas- 
tor was  only  to  be  noticed  in  order 
to  be  reproved  again."  Nothing 
would  meet  the  errors  of  the  day 
so  purely  as  a  plain  enforcement 
of  tiie  truth  as  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  taught  universally 
by  all  men,  at  all  times,  and 
everywhere,  when  the  Holy 
Church  was  yet  undivided;  and, 
above  all,  let  this  be  done  in  an 
uncontroversial  manner. 

The  Communion  Service  then 
proceeded  to  the  end  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  Bishop  singing  the 
Preface  to  the  ancient  chant ;  the 
music  used  was  chiefly  Marbecke. 
The  Bishop  gave  the  Benediction 
holding  his  staff*  in  his  left  hand. 
The  procession  left  the  church 
in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had 
entered. 

A  luncheon  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change followed  this  Service,  ac- 
companied, of  course,  with  a  variety 
of  speeches ;  a  distinguished  com- 
pany was  present.  Soon  after  the 
first  loyal  toast  of  Church  and 
Queen,  a  tea  and  coffee  service, 
claret  jug,  salver  and  inkstand,  all 
of  silver,  together  with  a  hand- 
some writing-table  and  writing- 
case,  were  presented  to  J.  Stur- 
rock,  Esq.,  who,  without  fee  or 
reward  of  any  kind,  has  served  the 
arduous  office  of  Treasurer  to  St. 
Paul's  Church  ever  since  the  year 
1801,  sixty-four  years!  Among 
the  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese ;  Sir  J.  Ogilvy,  Bart., 
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M.P.;  Lord  RoUo;  Hon.  G.  F. 
Boyle;  the  PrimnB,  who  made 
a  most  hearty  and  sympathetic 
speech ;  and  the  Coadjutor  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Erensong  was  sung  at  7.30  p.m. 
The  procession  entered  in  the  same 
order  sis  in  the  morning.  The 
only  Bishop,  however,  who  was 
present  besides  the  Diocesan  was 
the  Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  who 
preached  a  very  eloquent  sermon 
on  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
miracle  recorded  in  the  beginning 
of  St.  John  xxi.  The  lessons  were 
read  by  the  B/Ov.  John  Moir  of 
Jedburgh,  and  Bev.  J.  K  Dakers 
of  Hawick.  The  Service  con- 
cluded by  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese giving  the  Blessing,  and  with 
a  procession  as  in  the  morning. 
Among  the  clergy  present  at  the 
ceremonies  and  festivities  of  the 
day  were,  besides  the  Bishops 
above  -  mentioned :  —  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Torry  (St.  Ajidrews),  War- 
den of  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond;  the  Revs.  P.  Cheyne,  A. 
Ranken  (Old  Deer),  A.  Harper 
(Inverury),  J.  Moir  (Jedburgh), 
J.  R.  Dakers  (Hawick),  Norman 
Ogilvy,  Sir  W.  Carraichael,  J.  J. 
Douglas  (Kirriemuir),  W.  G.  Shaw 
(Forfar),  M.  M^Coll  (St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge),  A.  Murdoch  (St. 
John's,  Edinburgh),  J.  L.  Low 
(Teesdale),  J.  A.  Sellar  (Mon- 
trose), J.  W.  Hunter  (Laurence- 
kirk), J.  Stevenson  (Catterline), 
W.  Humphrey  (Cove),  W.  Hatt 
(Muchalls),  G.  F.  H.  Foxton 
(Fasque),  F.  P.  Flemyng  (Orga- 
nising Secretary  of  Church  So- 
ciety) ;  and  the  Clergy  of  Dundee 
and  its  neighbourhood — the  Revs. 
D.  Greig  (St.  Mary  Magdalene's), 
J.  Nicolson  (St.  Salvador's),  H. 
Macnamara  and  R.  R.  Lingard 
(St.  Paul's),  H.  J.  Clarke  (St. 
Mary's,  Broughty  Ferry),  T.  I. 
Ball  (St.  Salvador's).  Among  the 
Laity    present  were  —  Lord   and 


Lady  Kiimaird,  Lord  and  Lady 
De  Mauley,  Lord  and  Lady  Hollo ; 
.Dowager  liidy  Abercromby ;  Hon. 
Mrs  Maule  and  Miss  Manle,  Hon. 
Mrs  Trefusis,  Lady  Helen  and  Mrs 
and  Miss  Wedderbum,  Hon.  Cap- 
tain Ogilvy  (of  Loyal),  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ogilvy,  Hon.  G.  Boyle,  Hon.  Miss 
Ponsonby ;  Sir  John  Hepburn 
Stuart  Forbes,  Sir  P.  M.  Thriep- 
land  and  the  Misses  Thriepland; 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Ramsay,  of 
BamfiP;  Mr  Irvine,  of  Drum,  Clia«n- 
cellor  of  the  diocese,  and  Mrs 
Irvine ;  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Med- 
wyn,  and  Miss  Forbes;  Miss 
Wordsworth ;  the  Warden  of  Tri- 
nity College;  Miss  Gregory  and 
Miss  Hannah;  Miss  Milne,  of 
Murie ;  Mrs  Ejnloch,  of  Kinloch, 
and  Miss  Eanloch;  O.  G.  Miller, 
Esq.,  of  Ratho,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  two 
Misses  Miller;  Fountain  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Foyers,  and  Mrs.  Walker ; 
Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  Register 
House,  Edinburgh;  John  Li^rt- 
wood,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Aber- 
de^shire,  and  Mrs  Ligertwood; 
Mrs.  Browning;  Gordon:  Pirie, 
Esq.,  of  Stoneywood,  and  Mrs. 
Pirie,  &c.,  &c.  Apologies  were 
received  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  the  Earl  of  Sonth- 
esk,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore ;  Major 
Scott,  of  Gala  5  Major  Ramsay,  of 
Barra,  &c.  As  rather  a  high  price 
had  been  charged  for  the  tickets 
to  the  luncheon  on  the  consecra- 
tion day,  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
give  those  unable  to  pay  for  ad- 
mission on  that  occasion  an  oppor- 
tunity of  celebrating  in  a  festal 
gathering  the  dedication  of  the 
mother  church  of  the  diocese.  A 
social  meeting  was  therefore  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3rd  inst  Nearly  700 
persons,  mainly  of  the  poorer 
classes,  from  the  different  Church 
congregations  in  the  town,  sat 
down.  The  platform  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
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and  the  Clergy  of  the  town,  with 
a  few  of  the  leading  laymen.  Tea 
being  finished,  the  Bishop  rose  and 
apologised  for  holding  a  meeting 
of  a  festive  nature  on  Friday ;  cir- 
cumstances had,  however,  rendered 
it  unavoidable.  He  would  remind 
them,  as  they  were  celebrating  the 
consecration  of  St.  Paul's,  that  the 
congregation  of  that  Church  was 
no  new  one,  but  was  descended 
from  the  very  body  of  persons 
who  were  rabbled  out  of  the  East 
E[irk  when  the  Church  was  dis- 
established. Speeches,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  music  admirably 
sung  by  an  amateur  choir,  fol- 
lowed. Mr  Kerr  (Town  Clerk) 
related  that  his  grandfather,  a 
staunch  Jacobite,  had,  only  110 
years  ago,  been  fined  £500  Scots 
for  being  married  by  a  priest  of 
•the  Church  of  Scotland.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  hearty  and  sym- 
pathetic tribute  of  respect  and 
admiration  paid  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  Church  in  this  place,  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  Mr  W.  Small,  a 
Presbyterian.  After  three  voci- 
ferous cheers  for  the  much-loved 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem,  accom- 
panied on  the  organ. 

Diocese  op  Abekdeen  and 

Orkney. 
Laying  op  the  Foundation  Stone 
OP  Christ  Church,  Kincardine 
O'Neil. — The  foundation  stone  of 
this  new  Church  was  laid  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, on  Saturday  the  18th  Nov- 
ember, in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage and  neighbourhood.  Among 
the  spectators  we  observed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forbes  of  Corse;  Cap- 
tain Lodder,  R.N..,  Borrow  stone 
House,  Mrs.  Lodder,  and  Mrs. 
Eonald ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Farquhar, 


Carlogie  Cottage ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fraser,  of  Findrack;  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Dyce  Nicol,  of  Ballogie ;  and 
a  large  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  other  inhabitants  of  Kin- 
cardine. 

After  prayers  by  the  Bishop,  a 
sealed  bottle  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  list  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Building  Fund,  the  Clergy 
list  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  other  documents,  to- 
gether with  coins  of  the  realm, 
was  delivered  to  the  Bishop  by 
the  Bev.  W.  L.  Low,  and  was 
placed  by  him  in  the  cavity  pre- 
pared for  it,  after  which  the  stone 
was  laid  with  the  usual  formali- 
ties. 

The  Bishop  then  addressed  the 
spectators,  referring  to  the  kindly 
feeUng  which  existed  among  all 
classes  in  Kincardine,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  their  beiog 
distributed  among  difierent  reli- 
gious bodies;  and  expressed  the 
strong  sense  entertained  by  the 
congregation  of  the  liberality  of 
mind,  which  had  prompted  the 
minister  of  the  Established  Church 
to  give  them  every  facility  for 
worshipping  God  as  members  of 
their  own  Church,  and  according 
to  the  forms  they  so  much  prized. 

He  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  as 
always  recalling  the  fact  that  on 
Christ,  as  the  comer-stone.  His 
people  are,  by  the  ministry  of  His 
Church  on  earth,  built  up  a 
spiritual  house — ^an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit.  He  con- 
gratulated the  congregation  on 
file  prospect  of  being  able,  after 
their  exertions,  to  dedicate  to  God 
a  Church  worthy  of  its  sacred 
purpose,  and  in  which  they  might 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  worshipping 
Him  in  the  well-knowii  words  of 
their  noble  Liturgy.  He  hoped 
also  that  henceforth    within    its 
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walls  the  word  of  trath  would  be 
rightly  divided,  and  that,  if  any 
rivaby  existed  between  its  minis- 
ter and  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, it  woald  be  only  the  rivahy 
of  men  whose  sole  aim  it  was  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men. 

He  finally  begged  all  present, 
whether  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Chnrch  or  not,  to  permit  him 
to  include  them  411  in  the  bless- 
ing with  which  the  service  was 
.concluded. 

He  then  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, and  the  proceedings  termin- 
ated.— Aberdeen  Journal. 

Diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  Gal- 
loway. 

TiONiTY  Church,  Helens- 
burgh.—  For  several  years  past 
this  Chnrch  has  be^a  found  much 
too  small  to  accommodate  the 
summer  visitors,  who  are  Epis- 
<)opalians.  But  the  small  num- 
ber to  which  the  size  of  the 
Church  limits  the  congregation, 
have  had  to  do  so  much  in  keep- 
ing up  the  Church;  building 
school  and  parsonage  house,  and 
contributing  to  the  fiinds  of  the 
Church  Society,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  funds  to  en- 
large the  Church.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  winter  congregation  has 
so  out-grown  the  Church,  that 
the  few  free  seats  for  the  poor 
have  become  utterly  inadequate, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday  school  has 
been  altogether  discontinued.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  the 
Church  children,  attending  the 
several  boarding  schools  in  the 
place,  although  anxious  to  pay 
for  Church  accommodation,  cannot 
procure  it.  In  these  circumstances 
the  congregation  has  felt  itself 
compelled  to  move  again,  and 
am(mg  its  members  a  sum  of 
nearly    f  800    has    been    raised. 


Bat  it  is  really  very  much  the 
interest  of  the  Church  at  large 
that  a  congregation  that  for  its 
size,  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  in 
its  contributions  to  the  Church 
Society,  should  J)e  encouraged  and 
helped  to  expand  itself.  It  caji- 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Church,  that  dnr- 
ijag  a  great  part  of  the  year  as 
many  as  one  hundred  Chupch 
people  in  this  one  smaU  place 
should  either  have  to  frequent 
places  of  worship  in  separation 
from  us,  or  not  go  to  church  at 
all.  It  is  felt  that  in  a  place  so 
much  fir^uented,  it  would  be  much 
•more  desirable  to  construct  a  new 
Church  than  to  expend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  patching  up  an 
old  one.  For  this  purpose  an  ad* 
ditional  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
would  be  required.  But  this  can- 
not be  obtained  without  assistance 
from  the  Church  at  large.  And 
it  is  hoped  that  a  congregation, 
that  has  been  so.  liberal  in  contri- 
buting towards  the  general  schemes 
of  the  Church,  will  not  be  left 
without  the  needful,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  good 
object.  The  incumbent,  the  Bev. 
J.  Stuart  Syme,  will  gladly  com- 
municate with  any  one,  who  may 
desire  further  information  upon 
this  Scheme  of  Church  Advance- 
ment, and  will  most  thankfully 
receive  the  contributions  of  such 
as  may  be  disposed  to  aid  in  for- 
warding it. 

*  New  Church  in  Glasg:w. — ^We 
enclose  extract  from  our  con- 
temporary the  Glasgow  H^aM  re- 
latively to  the  new  Church  in 
Glasgow.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  movement  is  going  on  very 
satisfactorily.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  Church  to  hold  about 
820.  In  the  mean  lame,  xmder  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Beid  of  Christ  Church,  a  house- 
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to-hotLse  yisitation  has  been  made 
in  abont  ten  streets  by  several  lay- 
men, and  no  less  than  360  heads 
of  families  have  been  discovered, 
Fortiier  visitations  are  being  made; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  single  chnrch  will  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Chnrch  here.  The  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  is  taking  a  warm  interest 
in  the  movement.  We  trust  that 
ere  long  some  effect  will  be  made 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Gaielic 
section  of  the  population,  who,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  have  been  neg- 
lected altogether  :— 

South  Side  Chdech.  —  The 
late  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Polf 
loc,  Bart.,  having  bequeathed  an 
annuity  of  £100  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  Episcopal  Church 
and  services  on  the  south  side  of 
the  River  Clyde,  a  meeting,  called 
by  circular,  was  held  in  the 
Baronial  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
such  means  as  might  advance  the 
good  work  so  favourably  com- 
menced. *  Notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  evening,  the 
hall  was  well  filled;  and  prayer 
having  been  said,  the  Chairman 
(John  Keith  Sim,  Esq.,  Bank  of 
Scotland,  Hutchesontown)  intro- 
duced the  object  of  the  meeting 
in  a  short,  earnest,  and  practical 
manner.  He  spoke,  he  said,  as  a 
South  Side  man  and  a  Church- 
man, and  trusted  that  all,  both 
rich  and  poor,  would  assist  ac^ 
cording  to  their  ability,  and  that 
ere  long  a  noble  church  would  be 
reared,  and  filled  with  devout 
worshippers  praising  God  in  the 
glorious  words  of  the  venerable 
*  Te  Deum,'  and  beseeching  Him 


in  the  comprehensive  petitions  of 
the  Church's  all-embracing  Li- 
turgy. Several  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  great  want  of  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  southern 
district,  the  encouragement  given 
by  Sir  John  Maxwell's  bequest, 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
obtain  subscriptions,  were  then 
proposed  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. It  was  also  resolved,  as  thid 
Baronial  Hall  could  not  be  ob- 
tained any  longer  than  the  la^ 
Sunday  o£  this  month  for  the 
evening  service,  which  has  been 
conducted  there  so  successfully 
for  a  considerable  time,  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  and  sub- 
scriptions obtained  for  the  erection 
of  a  temporary  building,  in  which 
regular  services  might  be  cele- 
brated, the  Sunday  school  held, 
&c.,  until  the  new  church  was 
erected  A  statement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  number  of 
Episcopalians,  as  ascertained  by 
house-to-house  visitation,  living 
within  the  Parliamentary  bound- 
ary of  the  district,  and  not  attend- 
ing any  place  of  worship  whatever, 
was  very  great  and  distressing; 
and  also,  that  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Pollok- 
ehaws,  Govan,  &c.,  contained  not  • 
a  few  members  of  the  communion, 
living  in  a  like  sad  and  neglected 
state.  Several  subscriptions  for  the 
new  church  and  temporary  build- 
ing having  been  announced,  in- 
cluding one  of  £50  fi?om  the  Right 
Beverend  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, who  is  taking  a  most  active 
and  warm  interest  in  the  scheme, 
the  meeting  was  closed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Reid  of  Christ  Church, 
pronouncing  the  benediction. 
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"  Apologia  pro  Vit4  Sud. :"  being  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'What  then  does  Dr.  Newman 
mean? '  By  John  Henry  New- 
man, D.D.  London:  Longman, 
1864. 

We  shall  have  little  to  say  of  this 
book  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Kingsley,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  obvious  enough  to  those  who 
know  in  what  way  Mr.  Elingsley 
made  and  attempted  to  maintain  his 
attack.  We  shall  probably  be  for> 
given  for  thinking  the  history  of 
Dr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  a 
matter  of  far  more  interest  than 
that  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  as- 
sailants. 

It  was  in  1816,  when  Dr.  New- 
man was  fifteen,  that  he  first  fell 
under  theiofluence  of  adefinitecreed ; 
he  then  became  conscious  of  an  in- 
ward conversion  of  the  reality  of 
which  be  is  still  firmly  convinced, 
and  learned  to  believe  that  he  was 
elected  to  eternal  glory.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  conviction  until  he 
was  twenty-one,  when  the  belief  in 
his  election  gradually  faded  away. 
The  writings  of  Thomas  Scott  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  his  mind 
than  any  others,  and  he  acquired 
from  Newton  on  the  Prophecies  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  Pope  was 
the  anti-Christ  predicted  by  Daniel, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  the  University,  he 
learned  to  give  up  his  Calvinism ; 
Sumner's  treatise  on  Apostolical 
preaching  taught  him  the  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration;  from 
Dr.  Hawkins  he  learned  the  doc- 
trine of  tradition ;  from  Dr.  Whately 
that  of  the  existence  of  the  Church 
as  a  substantive  body  or  corpora- 
tion, and  from  a  college  friend  that 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession. 
About  the  year  1823  the  study 


of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  marked 
an  era  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 
taught  him  two  great  principles 
which  The  Ghristian  Year,  four  years 
afterwards,  brought  home  more 
fully  to  his  mind.  *'  The  first  of 
these  was  what  may  be  called  in  a 
large  sense  of  the  word  the  sacra- 
mental system ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine that  material  phenomena  are 
both  the  types  and  the  instruments 
of  real  things  unseen, — a  doctrine 
which  embraces  not  only  what 
Anglicans,  as  well  as  Catholics,  be- 
lieve about  sacraments  properly  so 
called ;  but  also  the  article  of  "  the 
communion  of  saints  in  its  fulness, 
and  likewise  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith."  The  other  was  the  doc- 
trine that  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life. 

About  the  same  time  he  became 
intimate  with  Dr.  Pusey.  It  was 
not  until  1828  that  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Keble,  whom  he  calls  the 
true  and  primary  author  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  commenced. 
They  were  brought  together  by  Mr. 
R.  Hnrrell  Fronde,  of  whom  Dr. 
Newman  says : — **  It  is  difficult  to 
enumerate  the  precise  additions  to 
my  theological  creed,  which  1  de- 
rived from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much.  Be  made  me  look  with 
admiration  towards  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  to 
•dislike  the  Reformation.  He  fixed 
deep  in  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me 
gradually  to  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence." 

Dr.  Newman  was  first  brought 
to  believe  that  antiquity  was  the 
true  exponent  of  the  do'^.ttines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  basis  of  tiie 
Church  of  England,  by  his  course  of 
reading  for  the  composition  of  his 
work  on  "  the  Arians  of  the  fourth 
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century,"  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Rose  and  Mr.  Lyall, 
and  completed  in  July  1832.  By 
this  time  he  had  come  to  regard 
with  great  fear  the  rapid  spread  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  to  compare  the 
"do-nothing  perplexity,"  the  apathy 
and  ignorance  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  Anglican  Church  with  the 
fresh  vigorous  power  of  which  he 
was  reading  in  the  first  centuries. 
In  the  end  of  1 832  he  went  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  to  the  south  uf 
Europe  with  Mr.  Hurrel  Froude  and 
his  father;  much  of  what  he  saw 
there  taught  him  to  have  tender 
feeling  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
although  his  judgment  was  against ' 
her  as  truly  as  ever.  He  returned 
to  England  the  year  after. 

"The  following  Sunday,  July  14th, 
Mr.  Keble  preached  the  assize  sermon  in 
the  university  pulpit.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  *  National  Apostasy.' 
I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the 
day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  1833." 

He  then  at  once  joined  the  band 
of  zealous  men  who  had  united 
their  counsels  to  stem  the  tide  of 
religious  liberalism,  which  threa- 
tened to  overspread  the  Church  of 
England,  and  did  so  with  a  supreme 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  these 
three  propositions : — 

' "  First  was  the  principle  of  dogma ; 
niy  batUe  was  with  liberalism;  by 
liberalism  I  meant  the  anti-dogmatic 
^nciple  and  its  developments.  .  .  . 
Ilere  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  no- 
thing to  repent  o£  The  main  principle 
of  the  movement  is  as  dear  to  me  now 
as  it  ever  was.  I  have  changed  in 
many  things:  in  this  1  have  not.  From 
the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the 
fundamental  principle  of  my  reUgion." 

"  Secondly,  I  was  confident  in  the 
truth  of  a  certain  definite  religious 
teaching,  based  upon  the  foundation  of 
dogma,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  visible 
church  with  sacraments  and  rites  which 
are  the  channels  of  invisible  grace.  .  .  . 
And  further,  as  to  the  Episcopal  system. 
....  I  loved  to  act  in  the  sight  of  my 
bishop,  tts  if  I  was,  as  it  were,  in  the 


sight  of  God.  ...  It  was  not  a  mere 
formal  obedience  to  rule  that  I  put  be- 
fore me,  but  I  desired  to  please  him  per- 
sonally, as  I  considered  him  set  over  me 
by  the  Divine  Hand.  .  .  .  Here  again 
I  have  no  retraction  to  announce.  .  .  . 
I  have  added  articles  to  my  creed,  but 
the  old  ones,  which  I  then  held  with  a 
divine  faith,  remain." 

**  But  now,  as  to  the  third  point  on 
which  1  stood  in  1 833,  and  which  1  have 
utterly  renounced  and  trampled  cipon 
since — my  then  view  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — I  will  speak  about  it  as  exactly 
as  I  can.  When  I  was  young,  as  I  have 
said  already,  and  after  1  was  grown  up, 
I  thought  the  Pope  to  be  Anti-Ohrist 
At  Ohiistmas  1824-5  I  preached  a  ser- 
mon to  that  effect.  In  1827  I  accepted 
eagerly  the  stanza  in  the  Christian  Year, 
which  many  people  thought  too  charit- 
able. *  Speak  gently  of  thy  sister's  fall.* 
From  the  time  that  I  knew  Froude  I 
got  less  and  less  bitter  on  the  subject. 
I  spoke  (successively,  but  I  cannot  tell 
in  what  order  or  at  what  dates)  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  being  bound  up  with 
the  cause  of  anti-Christ,'  as  beins  one  of 
the  *  many  anti-Christs  *  foretold  by  St. 
John,  as  being  influenced  by '  the  spirit 
of  anti-Christ,'  and  as  having  something 
*  very  anti-Christian  *  or  *  unchristian' 
about  her.  From  my  boyhood  and  in 
1824  I  considered,  after  Protestant  au- 
thorities, that  St.  Gregory  I.,  about  a.d. 
600,  was  the  first  Pope  that  was*  anti- 
Chnst,  and  again  that  he  was  also  a 
great  and  holy  man ;  in  1832-3, 1  thought 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  bound  up  with 
the  cause  of  anti-Christ  by  the  Council 
of  Trent." 

From  this  time  until  1841  Dr. 
Newman  laboured  unremittingly  in 
the  cause  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. Slight  animadversions  which 
were  made  upon  some  of  the  Tracts 
by  his  Bishop  in  his  charge  for 
1838,  led  to  an  offer  by  Dr.  New- 
man  to  suppress  any  of  those  over 
which  he  had  any  control,  but  the 
Bishop  did  not  think  this  necessary. 
Then  came  the  tract  which,  claim- 
ing for  the  articles  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity,  endeavoured  "  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  limit  of  that  elas- 
ticity in  the  direction  of  Roman 
dogma^"  and  concluded  that  they 
were 
"evidently  framed  on  the  principle  of 
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leaving  open  large  questions  on  which 
the  oontroyersy  hinffes.  They  state 
broadly  extreme  truuis,  and  are  silent 
ahont  their  adjustment.  For  instance, 
they  say  that  all  necessary  fiuth  must  be 
proved  from  Scripture ;  but  do  no4  say 
who  is  to  prove  it  They  say  that  ^he 
Ohurch  has  authority  in  oontroversiet; 
they  do  not  say  what  authority.  They 
say  that  it  may  enforce  nothing  beyond 
Scriptive;  but  do  not  say  where  the  . 
remedy  lies  when  it  does.  They  say 
that  works  before  grace  ofu/ justification 
are  worthless'and  worsci  ana  that  works 
after  grace  and  justification  are  aocept- 
ahle;  but  they  do  not  speak  at  all  of 
works  with  God's  aid  before  justification. 
They  say  that  men  are  lawfully  caUed, 
and  sent  to  minister  and  preach,  who 
are  chosen  and  called  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  them  in  the  con- 
gregatixm ;  but  they  do  not  add  b^  whom 
the  authority  is  to  be  ^iven.  They  say 
that  councils  called  by  princes  may  err ; 
they  do  not  determine  whethw  coun- 
cils called  in  the  name  of  Christ  may 
err.*' 

Before  this  time,  however,  an  in- 
cident had  occurred  which  caused  in 
Dr.  Newman's  mind  a  great  and 
growing  dislike  to  speak  against  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome,  or  her  formal 
doctrines.  He  had  long  before  come 
to  think  that  the  great  Roman 
argument  against  Anglicanism  was 
Catholicity,  as  the  chief  Anglican 
argument  against  Romanism  was 
antiquity.  To  put  the  matter  more 
exa,ot\y  in  his  own  words:  "I  do 
not  wish  it  supposed  that  I  con- 
sidered the  note  of  Catholicity 
really  to  belong  to  Rome,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Anglican 
Church ;  but  that  the  special  point 
or  plea  of  Rome  in  the  controversy 
was  catholicity,  as  the  Anglican 
plea  was  antiquity."  But  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  when  studying  the 
history  of  the  Monophysites,  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  the  Anglican 
plea  could  be  maintained.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  make  out  how  the  Euty- 
chians  or  Monophysites  were  here^ 
tics,  unless  Protestants  and  Angli- 
cans were  heretics  also ;  difficult  to 
find  arguments  against  the  Triden- 


tine  Fathers,  which  did  not  tell 
a^nst  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon ; 
difficiilt  to  condemn  the  Popes  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  without  oon- 
demniug  the  P<^>ea  of  the  fifth. 

Soon  after,  an  article  by  Dr«^  Wise- 
man in  ihAjhihUn  Beview  for  August 
of  the  same  year,  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  an  Anglican  friend  who-  is 
still  a  Protestant,  It  was  ott  the 
Donatista^  with  an  application  to 
Anglicanism,  and  at  first  Dr.  New« 
man  did  not  see  much  in  it.  But 
when  his  friend  pointed  out  the 
"  palmary  words  of  St.  Augustine^'* 
which  were  contained  in  one  of  ibe 
extracts  made  in  the  Beviewy  and 
which  had  escaped  his  observation, 
"Secorua  judicat  orbis  terrarum," 
an  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind  with  a  power  which  he  had 
never  felt  from  any  words  befora 
**They  decided  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions on  a  simpler  rule  than  that  of 
antiquity ;  nay,  St.  Augustine  him- 
self was  one  of  the  prime  oracles  of 
antiquity ;  here,  then,  was  antiquity 
deciding  against  itself.''  The  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  might  be  found  right  after 
all ;  but  when  the  vivid  impression 
made  upon  his  imagination  i^ed 
away,  his  convictions  remained  as 
before,  with  this  important  differ^ 
ence,  that  his  special  plea  for  Angli- 
canism seemed  annihilated  by  those 
four  words  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
that  his  main  argument  for  Angli- 
can claims  now  lay  in  the  existence 
of  practical  abuses  and  excesses  in 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  if  these  could  be  charged 
against  Rome,  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  were  allied  as  a  note 
agcdnst  Anglicanism;  it  was  then 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  show 
that  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  Articles  was  Protestant  and  ex* 
elusive;  and  that  though  "man 
had  done  his  worst  to  disfigure,  to 
mutilate  the    old   Catholic   truth, 
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there  it  was,  in  spite  of  them,  in  the 
Articles  still."  V^ith  this  aim  Tract 
90,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
was  wiittea  and  published  early  in 
1 841.  The  storm  of  opposition  with 
which  it  wa&  received  caused  the 
stoppage  of  the  tracts,  and  Dr. 
Newman's  retirement  from  his  place 
in  the  movement^  but  No.  90  was 
not  withdrawn,  nor  as  yet  con- 
demned. Dr.  Newman's  mind  was 
now  agaiQ  unsettled  by  fresh  doubts 
about  the  Anglican  position  which 
occurred  to  him  when  working  at  his 
translation  of  St.  Athanasius ;  then 
the  Bishops  began  to  charge  against 
him,  and  at  last  the  establishment 
of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  (against 
which  he  made  a  formal  protest) 
finally  shattered  his  faith  in  the 
Anglican  Church. 

Still  retaining  some  of  the  old 
objections  to  Romish  practices,  he 
now  intended  to  fall  back  gradually 
into  lay  communion.  He  spoke  no 
longer  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Angli- 
cans were  in  Samaria ;  not  in  the 
Church,  but  yet  blessed  with  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance with  their  Maker.  So  that 
there  was  no  call  fur  an  Anglican 
to  leave  his  own  Church  (which 
still  had  the  Apostolic  Priesthood), 
though  he  believed  it  not  to  be  part 
of  the  one  Church.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  long  stay  here,  so 
the  year  1843  finds  Dr.  New- 
man consciously  advancing  towards 
Rome.  In  February  he  made  **a 
formal  retractation  of  all  the  hard 
things  "  which  he  had  said  against 
her ;  and  in  September  he  resigned 
his  living ;  yet  for  more  than  a  year 
afterwards  he  retained  a  firm  belief 
that  grace  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Anglican  Church. 

At  last,  by  means  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Development  "  the  whole  scene 
of  pale,  faint,  distant  Apostolic 
Christianity  is  seen  in  Rime  as 


through  a  telescope  or  magnifier.'*' 
All  Christian  ideas  are,  as  it  were, 
magnified  in  the  Church  of  Rome,, 
but  it  was  not  until  more  than  two 
years  had  passed  that  Dr.  Newman 
became  quite  reconciled  to  the 
enlargements  which  he  thus  saw. 
And  now,  too,  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities led  him  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  Speaking  historically  of  what  I  held 
in  1843-4, 1  say  that  1  believed  ie  God 
on  a  ground  of  probability,  that  I  be- 
lieved in  Christianity  on  a  probability, 
and  that  I  believed  in  Oatholicism  on  a 
probability,  and  that  all  ihree  were 
about  the  name  kind  of  probability,  a 
cumulative,  a  transcendant  probabiUty ; 
inasmuch  as  He  who  made  us  has  so  willed 
that  in  mathematics,  indeed,  we  arrive 
at  certitude  by  rigid  demonstration; 
but  in  religious  inquiry  we  arrive  at 
certitude  by  accumulated  probabilities, 
— ^inasmuch  as  He  who  has  willed  that 
we  should  so  act,  co-operates  with  us  in 
our  acting,  and  thereby  bestows  on  us  a 
certitude  which  rises  higher  than  th& 
logical  force  of  our  conclusion." 

But  then  he  had  believed  very 
differently  once,  and  how  was  he 
to  be  sure  that  he  should  not 
change  again  after  having  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  P  To  put  an  end 
to  such  misgivings  he  determined 
to  write  an  essay  on  Doctrinal 
Development,  and  to  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  Romish  Church,  if 
his  convictions  in  her  favour  had 
not  become  weaker  by  the  time 
the  book  was  finished.  It  was 
begun  early  in  1845,  and  is  un- 
finished still,  as  the  author  made 
up  his  mind  to  secede  before  his 
task  was  done.  He  was  *  received* 
on  the  8th  October,  1845. 

''From  the  time  that  I  became  a 
Catholic,  of  course,  X  have  no  further 
history  of  my  religious  opinions  to  nar- 
rate. In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  my  mind  has  been  idle,  or 
that  I  have  given  up  thinking  on  theo- 
logical subjects;  but  that  I  have  no 
changes  to  record,  and  have  had  no 
anxiety  of  heart  whatever.  I  have  been 
in  perfect  peace  and  contentment.  I 
never  have  had  one  doubt.     1  was  not 
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ooDSoioiu  to  myael^  on  my  oonvenioii, 
of  any  difference  of  thougnt  or  of  tem- 
per mm  what  I  had  before.  I  was  not 
oonacions  of  firmer  faith  in  the  fdnda- 
mental  tratha  of  revelation  or  of  more 
self-oommand ;  I  had  not  more  fervoor; 
bnt  it  waa  like  ooming  into  port  after  a 
rough  sea,  and  my  hAppinesB  on  that 
score  remains  to  this  day  without  inter- 
ruption." 

We  may  witb  more  reason,  speak 
of  Dr.  Newman's  happiness  on  an- 
other score,  which  makes  the  Apo' 
logia  very  pleasant  reading  indeed, 
— ^his  being  able  to  speak  with 
hearty  affection  and  admiration  of 
those,  once  his  intimate  fellow  la- 
bourers, who  have  not  followed  him 
to  Rome.  He  is  not  more  sparing 
of  his  kind  words  with  those  whoare 
still  opposing  the  pretended  infalli- 
bility to  which  he  so  fully  submits, 
than  with  others  who,  as  he  seems 
to  think,  might  have  journeyed 
with  him  still,  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  prolong  their  lives.  A 
writer  who  did  make  the  same 
journey  has  spoken  of  the  petrify- 
ing waters  of  Bome,  but  they  have 
not  passed  over  his  heart.  He 
does  indeed  handle  Mr.  Eangsley 
pretty  roughly,  but  then,   as  he 


says,  ''  I  do  not  like  to  be  called  to 
my  fiioe  a  liar  and  a  knave ;"  and 
few  men  either  do,  or  would  be 
more  careful  of  the  aggressor's 
feelings  in  repelling  such  an  im- 
putation, however  iadirectly  made. 

There  are,  of  course,  Protestants 
who  believe  that  the  Komish  creed 
'^  is  actually  set  up  in  inevitable  su- 
perstition and  hypocrisy;"  but  it  is 
less  surprising  to  find  Dr.  Newmaa 
pleading  guiliy  to  a  little  supersti- 
tion, than  gravely  arguing  against 
the  latter  part  of  the  charge.  It 
is  hopeless  to  reason  with  any  one 
who  asserts  that  a  conscientious 
BfOmanist  cannot  exist,  that  all 
consciences  must  be  after  the  pat- 
tern of  his  own.  In  so  far  as  the 
book  has  this  aim  it  can  only  be 
a  failure,  but  it  is  a  splendid 
failure. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  add 
that  the  book  is  an  unoontroversial 
defence,  and  not  an  argument  for 
Romanism ;  so  that  the  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
author  to  embrace  that  belief  which 
he  had'onceso  strenuously  opposed. 


